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PEEFACE 


The first of tliese two volumes might be entitled the German 
Conquest of Western Europe/’ and the second the “Age of 
Justinian.” The first covers more than one hundred and twenty 
years, the second somewhat less than fifty. This disparity is a 
strildng illustration of the fact that perspective and proportion 
are unavoidably lost in an attempt to tell the story of any con- 
siderable period of ancient or early medieval history as fully as 
our sources allow. Perspective can be preserved only in an out- 
line. The fifth century was one of the most critical periods in 
the history of Europe. It was crammed with events of great 
moment, and the changes which it witnessed transformed Europe 
more radically than any set of political events that have happened 
since. At that time hundreds of people were writing abundantly 
on all kinds of subjects, and many of their writings have survived; 
but among these there is no history of contemporary events, 
and the story has had to be pieced together from fragments, 
jejune chronicles, incidental references in poets, rhetoricians, and 
theologians. Inscribed stones which supply so much information 
for the first four centuries of the Roman Empire are rare. No- 
where, since the time of Alexander the Great, do we feel so 
strongly that the meagreness of the sources flouts the magnitude 
of the events. 

Battles, for instance, were being fought continually, but no 
full account of a single battle is extant. We know much more 
of the Syrian campaigns of Thothmes III. in the fifteenth century 
E.c. than we Imow of the campaigns of Stilicho or Aetius or 
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Tlicocleric. The Eoman emperors, statesmen, aiicl generals are 
dim figures, some of them mere names. And as to thc^ Ijarbarian 
leaders who were forging the destinies of Europe— Alaric. Atliaiilf, 
Wallia, Gaiseric, Attila, and the rest — we can form little or no 
idea of tlieir personalities ; rol Sh a/ctal aicraovcrir. Histoihui-; 
of the Church are somewhat better off. The personalities of 
Augustine and Jerome, for instance, do emerge. Yet 
there is much obscurity. To understand the liifstory of the 
Ecumenical Councils, we wnnt much more than the olficial A.cts. 
We want the background, and of it we can only see enough to 
know that these Coimcils resembled modern political eonventirms. 
that the arts of lobbying were practised, and that intimidation 
and bribery were employed to reinforce theological arguments. 

Although tve know little of the details of the process by whieli 
the western provinces of the Empire became German kingdoms, 
one fact stands out. The change of masters was not the result 
of anything that could be called a cataclysm. The Gerniaii 
peoples, who were much fewer in numbers than is often imagiiietl, 
at first settled in the provinces as dependents, and a diaiige 
which meant virtually conquest was disguised for a slutrter or 
longer time by their recognition of the nominal riglits of the 
Emperor. Britain, of which we know less than of any otlier 
part of the Empire at this period, seems to have been the only 
exception to tliis rule. The consequence was that the iiiimeiise 
revolution was accomj)lished with far less violence and upheaval 
than might have been expected. This is the leading fact which 
it is the chief duty of the historian to make clear. 

When we come to the age of Justinian we know better ho^r 
and why things happened, because we have the guidance of a 
gifted contemporary historian whose works we possess in their 
entirety, and we have a large collection of the Emperor's laws. 
The story of Justinian’s Italian wars was fully related by my 
friend the late Mr. Hodgkin in his attractive volume on the 
Imperial Restoration ; and, more recently, Jnstmian and the 
Byzantine Civilisation of the Sixth Century have been the subject 
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of a ricMy illustrated book by my friend M. Charles Dielil. 
I do not compete with them ; but I believe that in my second 
volume the reader will find a fuller account of the events of the 
reign than in aiij?' other single work. I have endeavoured to supply 
the materfal which will enable him to form his own judgment on 
Justinian, and to have annpinion on the “ question of Theodora, 
of whoni^erhaps the utmost that we can safely say is that she 
was, in the wordsFused by Swinburne of Mary Stuart, something 
better than innocent.’'’ ' 

The present work does not cover quite half the period which 
was the subject of my Later Roman Em 2 nre, published in 1889 
and long out of print, as it is written on a much larger scale. 
Western affairs have been treated as fully as Eastern, and the 
exciting story of Justinian’s reconquest of Italy has been told 
at length. 

I have to thank my wife for helj) of various kinds ; Mr. Ashby, 
the Director of the British School at Eome, for reading the proof- 
sheets of VoL I.; and Mr. Norman Baynes for reading those of 
some chapters of VoL II. I must also record my obligations, 
not for the first time, to the readers of Messrs. R. and R. Clark, 
whose care and learning have sensibly facilitated the progress of 
the book through the press. 


J. B. BURY. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GONSTITUTIOH OE THE MONARCHY 

The contiiiiiity of history, which means the control of the 
present and future by the past, has become a commonplace, 
and chronological limits, which used to be considered important, 
are now recognised to have little significance except as convenient 
landmarks in a historical survey. Yet there are what we may 
call culminating epochs, in which the accurntdating tendencies 
of the past, reaching a certain point, suddenly effect a visible 
transformation which seems to turn the world in a new direction. 
Such a culminating epoch occurred in the history of the Roman 
Empire at the beginning of the fourth century. The reign of 
Constantine the Great inaugurated a new age in a much fuller 
sense than the reign of Augustus, the founder of the Empire. 
The anarchy of the third century, when it almost seemed that 
the days of the Roman Empire were numbered, had displayed 
the defects of the irregular and heterogeneous system of govern- 
ment which Augustus had established fco administer his immense 
dominion. His successors had introduced modifications and 
improvements here and there, but events made it clearer and 
clearer that a new system, more centralised and more uniform, 
was required, if the Empire was to be held together. To Dio- 
cletian, who rescued the Roman world at the brink of the abyss, 
belongs the credit of having framed a new system of adminis- 
trative machinery. Constantine developed and completed the 
work of Diocletian by measures which were more radical and 
more far-reaching. The fomidation of Constantinople as a 
second Rome inaugurated a permanent division between the 
Eastern and Western, the Greek and the Latin, halves of the 
Empire — a division to which events had already pointed — and 
von. I 1 B 
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aSeetecl decisively the whole ' subsequent liistor\' o! Eurojii\ 
Still more eAideiitly and notoriously did Coiistaiitiue iiiruild 
future by accepting Christianity as the State religion, 

111 the ])resent work the history of the liutneii Einihv 
taken up at a pomt about sixty years after Consturi line's death, 
wlien the fundamental changes which he iiitrodiu^ed havt‘ 'b<‘Pii 
firmly established and their eonsequences Iuiav emtu'ged into 
full evidence. The new system of govemnieiit Jic’^eeii elabor- 
ated in detail, and the Chiistiaii Church has lieeoiut* ^^Tuilg 
that no enemies could prevail. aga.inst it. Cop>tnnliiiU]i!*\ 
created in the likeness of Eonie. has become her p‘e(*r mid will 
soon be fully equi])ped for the great rule which slii.- is to ]hiy 
in Europe and Either Asia for more than a t]ioii>aiid 3'ears. 
She definitely assumes now her historical posiiion. Feu aftei’ 
the death of Theodosius the Crreat; who had ruled almie for a 
short time over a domiiiion extending from Scutland tn Meso- 
potamia. the division of the Empire into two gt'ognqihieal 
portions, an eastern and a v/estern, under two Emi^orors, a 
division which liad been CKumnoii durii^g the past <*o]itnry, was 
finally established. This dual system la.stc‘d for eig!it}"dfv«i 
years, and but for the dismemberment of tlie unstern ] provinces 
fay the Germans might have lasted iiidefiiutely. In the con- 
stitutional unity of the Empire this arrangement eaustal im 
breach. 

Again, the death of Theodosius marks the point at ivhieli the 
German danger, long imminent over the Empire, begins to move 
rapidly towards its culmination. We are on the eve of the great 
dismemberment of Roman dominion which, within seventy years, 
converted the western provinces into Teutonic kingdoms. The 
fourth ceiituiy had witnessed the settlement of Geiinan peoples, 
as foedcrati, bound to military senice, on Roman lands in the 
Balkan peninsula and in Claul. . ■'Through the policy of Constantine 
Germans had become a predominant element in the Roman 
army, and German officers had risen to the highest military posts 
and had exercised commanding political influence. Outside, 
German peoples were pressing on the frontiers, vvairing for 
opportunities to grasp at a share of the coveted wealth of tlic 
Roman world. The Empire was exposed to the double danger 
of losing provinces to these imwelcome claimants who desired 
to be taken within its border, and of the growing ascendanev" 
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of tie German element in tie army,^ Tie East was menaced 
as well as tie West, and tie great outstanduig fact in tie 
History^ of tie fifti century is tiat tie East survived and 
^ie West smccumbed. Tie success of tie Eastern government 
in steering tlirougi tiese perils was partly due to tie fact 
that during tiis critical time it was on good terms, only 
seldom and briefly interrupted, witi Persia, its formidable 
iieigiboiir. 

Tire diminisied Koman Empire, now centering entirely in 
Constantinople, lasted for a tiousand years, surrounded by 
enemies and frequently engaged in a struggle for life or death, 
but for tie greater part of that long period tie most powerful 
State in Europe. Its history is marked by distinct ages of 
expansion, decline, and resuscitation, which are easily remembered 
and help to simplify tie long series of tie annals of Byzantium.^ 
Having maintained itself in the fifth century and won its way 
through the German peril, it found itself strong enough in the 
sixth to take the offensive and to recover Africa and Italy. 
Overstrain led to a decline, of which Persia took advantage, and 
when this danger had been overcome, the Saracens appeared as 
a new and more formidable force and deprived the Empire of 
important provinces in Asia, while at the same time European 
territory was lost to the Bulgarians and the Slavs (seventh 
century). Then a period of resuscitation in the eighth and 
ninth centuries led to a new age of brilliance and expansion 
(ninth to eleventh centuries). When the Saracens had ceased 
to be formidable, the Seljuk Turks appeared, and the Empire 
found it difficult to hold its own against this foe as well as against 
the v'estern powers of Europe, and the barbarians of the north. 
This period ends with the disaster of 1204, when Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Crusaders, who treated the city with 
more barbarity than the barbarian Alaric had treated Eome eight 
hundred years before. After this the cycle begins anew ; first, 
the period of revival at Nicaea, which became the temporary 
capital ; then the recovery of Constantinople (1261), followed 
by a period in which the Empire could assert its power ; finally, 
from the middle of the fourteenth century, the decline, and the 

^ Tile Roman fear of barbarisation death. C7. Th, in, 14. 1. 
is marked by a law of a.I). 370 or 

373, which forbade marriages between ^ Op. Bury, Aiipendix 9 to Gibbon, 
provincials and barbarians on pain of yol. v. 
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last deatli-struggle with' tte'^Ottomaiis; eiiiliiig in the ea|,itiire 
of the city in 1453. 

The State which maintained itself in uiihrulo-*]! o^jinuiiy 
throughout the vicissitudes of more than a i,-. 

proverbial for its conservative spirit.- It v^as eoi'isarvali\-e in 
its ■ constitution and institutions, in the prmd|iles and the fashious 
of its civilisation, in its religion, in its polii'ical niid siKaal 
machinery.' . It may be conjectured that thb^ejflKuAatiMii is 
partly to be attributed to the mfluenee of tlie legal |tiure."si‘aid 
Lawyers, are always conservative 'and suBpieiuiis cd cliaiige, and 
it -would be difficult to exaggerate their iiDportaner^ and. tlm 
power of their opinion in the later Empire. It was natural 
and just that their influence should be great, for it lias well Ijeen 
observed that it w'as to the existence of a “ judicial establisln 
ment, guided by a published code, and controlled by a body of 
lawyers educated in public schools, that the subjects the 
Empire -were chiefly indebted for the superiority in civilisation 
which they retained over the rest of the world.” But the 
conservatism of Byzantium is often represented as iwjrij rigid 
than it actually w-as. The State could not have survived if it 
had not been constantly adapting its institutions to neav circuni- 
stances. We have seen how its external history may be divided 
into periods. But its administrative organisation, its literature, 
its art display equally w^elbdefmed stages. 

One more introductory remark. The civilisation of the 
later Empire, which w^e know under the name of Byzantine, had 
its roots deep in the past. It was simply the iast phase of 
Hellenic culture. Alexandria, the chief city of the Hellenic 
world since the third century B.e., yielded the first place to 
Byzantium in the course of the fifth century. There was no 
breach in continuity ; there was only a change of centre. And 
while the gradual ascendancy of Christianity distinguished and 
stamped the last phase, w’^e must remember that Christian 
theology had been elaborated by the Greek mind into a system 
of metaphysics which Paul, the founder of the theology, would 
not have recognised, and which no longer seemed an alien 
product. 

^ Ttis point may be illustrated by craiie en Ameriquc (pait ii. cliap. 
the interesting section on E JSspnt viii,). 

Ugiste in de Tocquevillc’s De la demo- ® Mnlay, Hist, of Greece, i, 411. 
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§ 1. The Autocracy 

The Roman Emjhre was founded' by Augustus, but for, three 
centuries after its foundation the State was constitutionally 
a republic. The government was shared between the Emperor 
and the Senate ; the Emperor, whose constitutional position 
was expressed by the title Princeps, was limited by the rights of ■ 
the Senate.-^'^^ice it has been found convenient to clistingiiisli ■ 
this period as the Principate' or the Dyarchy. Prom, the very 
beginning the Princeps was the predominant partner, and the 
constitutional history of the Principate turns on his gradual 
and steady usurpation of nearly all the functions of goveriinient 
which Augustus had attributed to the Senate. The republican 
disguise fell a^way completely before the end of the third century. 
Aurelian adopted external fashions which marked a king, not a 
citizen ; and Diocletian and Constantine definitely transformed 
the State from a republic to an autocracy. This change, accom- 
panied by corresponding radical reforms, was, from a purely 
constitutional point of view, as great a break with the past as 
the change wrought by Augustus, and the transition was as 
smooth. Augustus preserved continuity with the past by main- 
taining republican forms ; while Constantine and his pre- 
decessors simply established on a new footing the supreme 
Im])erial power which already existed in fact, discarding the 
republican mask which had worn too thin. 

The autocracy brought no change in the principle of succession 
to the throne. Down to its fall in the fifteenth century the 
Empire remained elective, and the election rested with the 
Senate and the army. Either the Senate or the army could 
proclaim an Emperor, and the act of proclamation constituted 
a legitimate title. As a rule, the choice of one body was ac- 
quiesced in by the other ; if not, the question must be decided 
by a struggle. Any portion of the army was considered, for 
this purpose, as representing the whole army, and thus in 
elections at Constantinople it was the troops stationed there with 
whom the decision lay. But whether Senate or army took the 
initiative, the consent of the other body was required ; and the 
inauguration ^ of the new Emperor was not complete till he had 

^ The term CivayopeiuiLs^ proelama- Cams the Senate played no part, 
tlon, v,as used for all the proceedings Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 843. 
of the inauguration. In the case of 
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been acclaimed by tbe' people. Senate, army, and pertple, eoeii. 

had its place in tbennaiigmal cereinoiu^^^^ 

But wliile the principle of" election was ivnuiir'.L iit was in 
actual practice most often only a form. From ilit biuiniiing 
the principle of heredity was introduced indirectly. Tii<* rcigjiiiiy 
Emperor could desigiiate'his successor by ajipoiiitiici a co-reyem. 
In this way Augustus designated ■ his stepson Tilicrios. 
his son Titus. The.' Emperors naturally s»vuix* ihe 

throne for their, sons, and if .-they had no son, gciici'cJly iouia-d 
within their own family. From the end of the .foiiiiii v<Aiidvy 
it became usual for an Emperor to eoni'er the liii]‘crial title 
on his eldest son, whether an adult or an infant. The usual 
forms of inauguration were always observed : but tlie right of 
the Emperor to appoint co-regents was never dispiitioi. The 
consequence was that the succession of the Eonian Emperors 
presents a series of dynasties, and that it was only at inter Vii Is, 
often considerable, that the Senate and army were called upon 
to exercise their right of election. 

The CO -regent was .a sleeping partner. Tie, enjoy ed^' the 
Imperial honours, his name appeared in official documents; 
but he did not share in the actual government, except vso far as 
he might be specially authorised by his older colleague. This, 
at least, was the rule. Under the Principate the senior Imperator 
distinguished his own position from that of his colleague by 
reserving to himself the title of Pontifex Maximus. Marcus 
Aurelius tried a new experiment and shared the full sovraiity 
with Lucius Verus. This division of the sovranty was an essential 
part of the system of Diocletian, corresponding to the geo- 
graphical partition of the Empire which he introduced. From 
his time down to a.d. 480, the Empire is governed by two (or 
even more) sovran colleagues, have all equal rights and 
competence, and differ only in seniority. Sometimes the junior 
Emperor is appointed by the senior, sometinm^^^^ he is elected 
independently and is recognised by the senior, lilong witli 
these there may be co-regents, who exercise no sovran power, 
but are marked out as eventual successors. Thus the cliild 
Arcadius was for nine years co-regent with the Emperors 
Valentinian II. and Theodosius the Great. No formal title, 
however, raised the sovran above the co-regent, though the 
latter, for the sake of distinction, was often called '' the second 
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Emperor/’ or, if he was a child, the little Emperor.” ^ When 
towards the end of the fifth century the territorial partition of 
the Empire came to an end, the system of joint sovranty ceased, 
and hencefprwmrd, whenever there is more than one Augustus, 
only one exercises the sovran power.^ 

But the Emperor could also designate a successor, without 
elevating him to the position of co-regent, by conferring on him 
the title ot~v^sar. This practice, . which since Hadrian was 
usual mider the Principate,® and was adopted by Constantine, 
is not frequent in the later Empire.^ ■ If the Emperor has sons, 
he almost invariably creates his eldest, son Augustus. If not, 
he may signify his will as to the. succession by bestowing the 
dignity of Caesar.. The Caesarship may be considered a pro- 
visional arrangement. The Emperor" 'before his death might 
raise the Caesar to the co-regency.^ If he died without having 
done this, the Caesar had to be elected in the usual way by the 
Senate and army. This method of provisional and revocable 
designation was often convenient. An Emperor who had no 
male issue might wish to secure the throne to a son-in-law, for 
instance, in case of his own premature death. If he conferred 
the Caesarship and if a male child were afterwards born to 
him,^ that child would be created Augustus, and the Caesar’s 
claim .would fall into 'abeyance.’ 

, ITien the Emperor had more than one. son, it was usual to 
confer the title of Caesar on the younger.'^ Constitutionally 
this may be considered ., a' provision 'for the ' contingency of the 
death of the co-regent. Practically it meant a title of dignity 
reserved for members, of the Imperial family. .Sometimes the 
co-regency was . conferred on . more than, one son. Theodosius 
the Great raised Honorius to .the rank of Augustus as well as 

^ '0 ae{'T€pos IBa<fc\€uSi 0 fii-fcpbs A- III .. be proeiaimed Augustus. ' , 
kiter times the actual sovran was ® This occurred in tli© ninth een- 
sornotimes distinguislied as the ai)ro- tiiry in the case of TiieopMius. His 
Kpd■T(^)p, but the plural, oi avroKparopes, children were daughters ; he be- 
was used to designate all the August!, stowed the rank of Caesar on his 
- There are indeed one or two son-in-law Musele, and a son, who 
exceptional cases. succeeded him as Michael III., was 

® Monmism, Maatsrechtyn, 11B9 sqq, born later. The Caesarship conferred 
^ Bury, Imp. Acini. System, 36. on Bardas by his nephew Michael III. 

A So Justin il. created the Caesar is also a case in point. 

Tiberius Augustus, sliortly before his ^ The only cases which occur before 
death in 578 ; similarly Tiberius 800 are the three younger sons of 
created his son-iu-law jUauricc Caesar, Heraclius, . and the second and third 
and on his death-bed caused Mm to sons of Constantino V. 
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Ms elder son Arcadiiis. Biitit isdo be observetl thd ioea.>iin: 
was not taken till after tkv--deatli- of tlu* Ivopt rur 

Valontinkii II., and tliat its objeet was to prH\!ik 
one for tbe East and one for tlie West. If tJie diysioii of tiie 
Empire' liad not been contemplated, Honorius woiihl jint liave 
been created Augustus in a.b. 39S. To avoid a struggle iu t\OH‘u 
brothers, the obvious poli-cy waa to conier the sufreine rank on 
only one. Before the reign of Basil I. in eeii tirin’, 

there -were few opportunities . to; ' depart .troin thi.s rule of 
expediency, and it was only violated tv'iee, in bt)tli v.itii 

unfortunate consequences.^ 

But the OaesarsMp was not the only method employed to 
signalise an eventual successor. In the third cenrury it became 
usual to describe the Caesar,, the Emperor's adcq)ted son, as 
nfjbiUssimus. In the fourth, this became an independent title, 
denoting a dignity lower than Caesar, but confined to the IriiiiericJ, 
family. On two occasions we find nobilissimiis used as a. sort 
of preliminary designation.^ But it fell out of use in the filth 
century, and apparently was not revived till the eighth, 'when 
it was conferred on the youngest members of tlie large family of 
Constantine V.^ In the sixth century Justinian introdii,ce«i a 
new title, Curopalates, which, inferior to Caesar and nobilissiinus, 
might serve either to designate or simply to honour a member 
of the Imperial family. We find it used in both ways/^ It vas 
a less decided designation than the Caesarship, and a cautious or 
suspicious sovran might prefer it. 

The principle of heredity, wkich was thus conciliated with the 
principle of election, gradually gave rise to the Tie^\' that not 
only was the Emperor’s mii his legiMmate siiccessor, but that if he 
had no male issue, the question of succession v'ould be jnost 
naturally and satisfactorily settled by the marriage of a near 
female relative — daughter, sister, or widow,— and the election 
of her husband, who would thus continue the dynasty.^ Thero 


}3y Heraciilis and by Constans II. 

^ Jovian conferred it on bis mfant 
son Valerian, and Honorius on bis 
child-nephew Valentinian III. 

® Cp. Bury, Imp. Adrn. System, 35. 

y As designation, of Justin 11. by 
his iincle Justinian, of Domentzioius 
by his uncle iUiocas. As an honour it 


was conferred by Maurice and iiera- 
clius on their brothers; by Leo I if. 
and Nieepliorus L on th.eir soos-hi- 
law. It was not confined to tlie 
Imperial family after the tenth cen- 
tury, Cp. Bury, ib, 34. 

* In the filth century wc have two 
cases : Pulcheria (450) and Ana<lne 
^491). 
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was a general feeling of attachment to a dynasty, and the history 
of the Later Empire presents a .series, of dynasties, with few 
and bri§f intervals of imsettlement. During the four centuries 
l3et'\?eeii 39^ and 802, we have five dynasties, wdiich succeed 
one another, except in two cases, ^ without a break. 

Though there was no laiv excluding women from the succes- 
sion, yet perhaps we may say that up to the seventh or eighth 
century it wSIlM have been considered not merely politically 
impossible, but actually illegal, for a woman to exercise the 
so wan power in her own name. The highest authority on the 
constitution of the early Empire afiirms that her sex did not 
exclude a wmmaii from the Principate.^ But the title Augusta 
did not include the proconsular Imperium and the tribunician 
potestas, which constituted the power of the Priiiceps, and it is 
not clear that these could have been conferred legally on a 
woman or that she could have borne the title Imperator. It 
is said, and may possibly be true, that Caligula, w^hen he was ill, 
designated his favoiuite sister Drusilla as his successor ^ ; but 
this does not prove that she could legally have acted as Princeps. 
Several Empresses virtually shared the exercise of the Imperial 
authority, bore themselves as co-regents, and enjoyed more 
power than male co-regents ; but their power was de facto, not 
tie jwre. Some "were virtually sovinns, but they were acting as 
regents for minors.^ Not till the end of the eighth century do 
'we find a woman, the Empress .Irene,, exercising' sovranty alone 
and in her own name.® This was a constitutional innovation. 
The experiment was only once repeated,® and only in exceptionaJ 
circiimstances would it have been tolerated. There was a general 
feeling c gainst a female reign, both as inexpedient and as a 
violation of tradition,’^ Between the fourth and the eighth 
centuries, hovrever, two circumstances may have combined 


^ Plioeas, between tlic dynasty of 
Justin and that of Heraelius ; and 
the period, of anarch het^vocii the 
Heraelian and Isanriau dyiiasUes. 

“ iloijiiiiseia tSkialsrechi, ,ii. 788. 
The evideiiec lie adduces is not eon- 
viiieiiig. 

Suetonius, C. Caligula^ 24. 

^ Pulciieria ; Placidia ; Martina. 

If the eligibility of a woman had: 
been recognised, the principle would 
probably have been ap»]died in the 
ease of tlie Augusta PuieluTia (who 


had considerable experience of govern- 
meiit:, and enjoyed the respect and 
eoiilidence of the Empire) in a.d. 450. 

^ In the eleventh century, when Zoe 
and Theodora reigned togetlier. There 
would have been another instance if 
Stauracius, in 811, had succeeded in 
procuring the succession for his wife 
Theophano ( Bury, Easte7^n Toma 7i 
Bmpiref-p, 18). 

’ This feeling, was strongly ex- 
pressed towards Martina in a.i>. G41. 
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to make it appear no The Greek olhc*ial tfnii fur 

Imperator was Aiitokrator, and in the f'OiirF-e uf riuj.u wh^n 
Latin was superseded by Greek, and Iiiijienitia’ Irli nf aso 
and memory, Autofaator ceased to hare the ijiiiitar\visutciatiuiis 
which were attached to its Lathi equivalent, ami eoieuiiin 
tional incompatibility of the oflice with tiie ieiiiale m*:\ i'- no 
longer apiiarent. In the second place, female reyeiiuies ]iru|»jin'il 
the way for Irene’s audacious step. When a i!7lfT;hiipe!‘ur was 
a minor, the regency might be entrusted to his iirithiu’ «e* an 
elder sister, whether acting alone or in corijiiiietioii wirJi oilier 
regents. Irene was regent for her son behjre sh*} grarp.ed the 
sole power for herself. 

The title of Augusta was alwayf.-; conferred ^ on the wife oi tlie 
Emperor and the wife of tiie co-regent, ami from the seventh 
century it was frequently conferred on some or all of the 
Emperor’s daughters. The reigning Augusta might have great 
political power. In the sixth ceiitiuy, Justinian and Tiieodora, 
and Justin 11. and Sophia, exercised what was virtually a jifint. 
rule, but in neither case did tlio coustitiitioual ficjsition of the 
Empress differ from that of any other consort. 

The diadem was definitely introduced by Constantiixe,- uiul 
it may be considered the supreme symbol of the autocratic 
sovranty which replaced the magistrac}'- of the earlier Emj^ire. 
Hitherto the distinguishing mark of the Emperor’s cosrunie. 
had been the purple cloak of the Imperator ; and to assume 
the purple ” continued to be the common expression for elevation 
to the throne. The crotm was an importation from Persia, and 
it invested the Roman ruler with the same external dignity as 
the Persian Jdng. In Persia it wus placed on the king's head by 
the High Priest of the Magian religion.^ In tlteory the Imperial 
croTO should be imposed by a representative of those who 
conferred the sovran authority that it sjuibolised. And in the 
fourth century we find the Prefect Sallustius Secimdus erotviiing 
Valentinian L, in whose election he had taken the most prominent 
part. But the Emperor seems to have felt some hesitation in 


^ In the East, from the time of 
Arcadia s. The wives of Honorius 
were not Augustae. 

“ Sec W. Sicicel, B.Z. vii. 513 sqq. 
According to Victor, Rpit 35. 5, it 
was already worn by Aurelian ; 


according to John L 3 'dus, I)c mag. L 
4, hjr Diocletian. The diadem was a 
wdiite browband, set with pearls. 

® The rest of this paragraph is 
borrowed fnan rtiv Coa.sh'tutfoh of Ihv 
L.llE. 
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receiving the diadem from the hands of a subject, and the selec- 
tion of one magnate for the office was likely to cause jealousy. 
Yet a fot'inality was necessary.' In the fifth century the difficulty 
was overcomie in an ingenious, and tactful way. The duty of 
coronation was assigned to the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Ill discharging this office the Patriarch was not envied by the 
secular magnates because he could .not be their rival, and his' 
ecclesiastical ^SSftion relieved the .Emperor from all embarrass- 
ment in receiving the diadem from a subject. There is, as we 
shall see, some evidence that this plan was adopted in a.d. 4-50 
at the coronation of Marcian, but it seems certain that his 
successor Leo was crowned by the Patriarch in a.d. 457. Hence- 
forward this was the regular practice. But it was only the 
practice. It was the regular and desirable mode of coronation, 
but was never legally indispensable for the autocrat’s inaugura- 
tion. The last of the East Eoman Emperors, Constantine 
Palaeologus, was not crowned by the Patriarch ; he was crowned 
by a layman.^ This fact that coronation by the Patriarch was 
not constitutionally necessary is important. It shows that 
the Patriarch in performing the ceremony was not representing 
the Church. It is possible that the idea of committing the 
office to him was suggested by the Persian coronations by the 
High Priest. But the significance was not the same. The chief 
of the Magians acted as representative of the Persian religion, 
the Patriarch acted as representative of the State. If he had 
specially represented the Church, Ms co-operation could never 
have been dispensed with. The consent of the Church was not 
formally necessary to the inauguration of a sovran. 

This point is further illustrated by the fact that when the 
Emperor appointed a colleague, the jimior Augustus was crowned 
not by the Patriarch but b}^ the Enij^eror who created him.‘^ 

When Aiigiistus founded the Empire, he derived his Imperial 
authority from the sovranty of the people ; and the essence of 
this principle was retained throughout the duration not only of 
the Priiicipate but also of the Monarchy; for the Imperial 
office remained elective, and the electors had the right of deposing 
the Emperor. But though these rights Tvere never abrogated, 

ISrieeplioriis Brj^eiinius (eleventh p. 194. Sometimes he might commit 
century) crowned himself. xVnna the office to the Patriarch, who then 
C^oinmena, Alexiad, i. 4. acted simply as his delegate. 

- Sec Vunst. Porph. l)e cer. i. 38, 
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there was a tendency, as time went on, to regjU'd tln‘ mi\y^>ty 
and power of the monarcli as resting on bomeiiiing Liglit'r iluiu 
the will of the people. The suggest km 'of divinity lias r^ii>T;Uit!y 
been the dewce of autocrats to strengthen and enhance tlieir 
power ; and modern theories of Divine Right arc nieivl}’ a sid>- 
stitiite for the old pagan practice, of deifying kings. 
attempted to throw a sort of halo round his aiit!iorit\' L^y dt\-ig-' 
nating liiniself oflicially Dili Filins. But t^Tc^glrAv rh' lliis 
consecration faded, and disappeared entirely with the fall of 
the Jiilio-Claiidian dynasty. With Aiirelian, wdio fureshaflows 
the new Monarchy, the suggestion of divinity again a]jpearsd' 
Diocletian and his colleague Maximian are designated as g(,xls 
and parents of gods.^ The official deification of the Emperor, 
which seemed in sight at the beginning of the foui’th century, was 
precluded by Christianity ; but the consecration of the ruler's 
person tvas maintained in the epithets sacral and divine; and 
the Emperors came to regard themselves rather as vicegerents of 
God than as rulers set up by their people. Justinian, in one of 
his laws, speaks of the Emperor as sent down by God to bo a 
living law.^ In the ninth century Basil I. tells his son, You 
received the Empire from God/’ ^ 

Under the Monarchy, the Emperor appropriated the full 
right of dkect legislation, which had not belonged to him under 
the Principate.^ The Prhiceps possessed the right of initiating 
laws to be passed by the comitia of the people, but from the time 
of Tiberius legislation wuis seldom effected in this ’way, and after 
the first century it was exclusively in the hands of the Senate. 
The Emperor, communicating his instructions in the form of an 
oratio to the Senate, could have his wishes embodied in senatorial 
decrees (semtiis consuUa). But indirectly he possessed virtual 
powers of legislation by means of edicts and constitutions, wiiich, 
though technically they were not law^s, were for practical purposes 
equivalent.® The edict, unlike a law, did not necessarily contain 


^ Oix his coins, Eckhel, Doci. nmn. 
1, 482. 

^ Diis genilia et dmrum creatoribus. 
ai.L, iii. 710. 

® Rov. SI. 4. At the Council of 
Chalceclon, Marcian was acclaimed 
as “ priest and Emperor,” iepVi Kal 
^cLcnXd (Mansi, vii. p. 177). 

^ Faraenesis ad Leonean, in F.G. 


107, p. XXV., cp. p. xxxii. 

^ In one particular class of eases, 
namely the bestowal of civil rights 
on mdividuals and municipal rights 
on corporations, the Princeps had tiie 
power leges dare mtiiout the co-opera- 
tion of the comitia. Mommsen, 
StaatsrecM, ii. 888 sgq. 

See Mommsen, ib. 905 sqq. 
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a command ; it was properly a public communication made by a 
magistrate to tbe people. But the legislative activity of the 
early Ei^perors was chiefly exercised in the form of constitutions, 
a term which in the stricter sense applied to decisions which were 
only brought to the notice of the persons concerned.^ This term 
included the Imperial correspondence and especially the mandates, 
or instructions addressed to officials. These acts ’’ had full 
validity, and ffl^niagistrates every year swore to observe tliem.‘^ 
But when an act required a dispensation from an existing law, 
the Imperial constitution was valid only during the lifetime of 
' its author. 

The power of dispensing from a law properly belonged 
to the Senate, and the earlier Emperors sought from the 
Senate a dispensation when necessary. Domitiaii began to 
encroach on this privilege. But the principle remained that 
the Princeps, who was constitutionally a magistrate, was 
bound by the laws ; and when lawyers of the third century 
speak of the Princeps as legihis sohitus, they refer to laws 
from which Augustus had formally obtained dispensation by 
the Senate.^ 

Under the Monarchy the Emperors assumed full powers of 
legislation, and their laws took the form occasionally of an oraMo 
to the Senate, but almost always of an edict. The term edict 
covered all the decisions which were formerly called constitu- 
tions, mandates, or rescripts, provided they had a general applica- 
tion.'^ And the Emperor not only legislated; he was the sole 
legislator, and reserved to himself the sole right of interpreting 
the laws.^ He possessed the dispensing power. But he always 
considered himself bound by the law^s. An edict of a.b. 429 
expresses the spirit of reverence for law, as something superior 
to the throne itself, which always animated the Roman monarchs. 
'' To acknowledge himself bound by the laws {alligatwm legibus) 
is, for the so\rran, an utterance befitting the majesty of a ruler. 
For the truth is that our authority dej)ends on the authority 
of law. To submit our sovranty to the laws is verily a greater 


^ Constitutlones is sometimes used 
iii a widci' sense to include leges Mid 
senaius consuUa. 

“ Ponrponiiis { 'Dig. i. 2. 2. 14) : est 
prhiclj/alis constitidio iit quad 
princeps constitiiH pro lege servatar, 

^ Mommsen, lb, 7di, n, 3, 


^ O.J. l 14. 3 (A.D. 420). 

® G,J. i. 14. 12 (a.d. 529): si enim 
in praesenti leges condere soli impera- 
tori concessum est, et leges interpretari 
solum dignmn imperio esse oportet, 

Cp. ib. 1. 
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tiling tliaE Imperial power.’' Deep respect for tlie rules of 
law, and tlieir systematic obserYance cliaracterised tlie Rorriaii 
autocracy down to the fall of tbe Empire in tlie fifteentli^Cfiiriiry, 
and was one of the conditions of its long durarhni. It was 
never an arbitrary despotism, and the masses loolccil up tu ihe 
Emperor as the guardian of the laws which protected against 
the oppression of nobles and oihcials.^ 

The laws, then, were a limitation on the pow'«f??f the autocrat : 
and soon another means of limiting his power was discovered. 
In the fifth century, the duty of crowiiiiig a iievc Emperor rit 
Constantinople was, as we satv, assigned to the Patriardi. In 
A.B. 4'9i the Patriarch refused to crowni Aiiastasiiis unless lie 
signed a written oath that he would introduce no novelt}' into 
the Church. This precedent wns at first followed perhaps only 
in cases where a new Emperor was suspected of heretical tend- 
encies, but by the tenth century ^ an oath of this kind seems to 
have been a regular preliminary to coronation. The fact that 
such ca,pitulations could be and wwe imposed at the time of 
election shows that the autocracy was limited. 

The essence of an autocracy is that no co-ordinate body 
exists wdiich is able constitutionally to act as a check upon 
the monarch’s will. The authority of the Senate or the Imperial 
Council might constitute a strong practical check upon an 
Emperor’s acts, but if he chose to disregard their views, he 
could not be accused of acting unconstitutionally. The ultimate 
checl^ on any autocracy is the force of public opinion. There 
is always a point beyond which the. most arbitrary despot 
cannot go in defying it. In the case of a Roman Emperor, 
public opinion could exert this control constitutionally, by an 
extreme measure. The Emperor could be deposed. The right 
of deposition corresponded to the right of election. The deposi- 
tion was accomplished not by any formal process, but by the 
proclamation of a new Emperor. If any one so proclaimed 
obtained sufficient support from the army, Senate, and people, 
the old Emperor was compelled to vacate the throne hj force 


^ lb, 4. So the Lawbook of the 
ninth century lays do-wn that general 
laws are valid against the Emperor, 
and forbids rescripts which contradict 
them. Basilica ii. 6. 9. 

® Finlay has frequently insisted on 


this. Compare his remarks, and his 
comparison with the Saracen empire, 
in Hist, of Greece, ii. 23-24. 

^ Constantino Porph. De adm. 
imp. p. 84. 
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majetire ; wliile tlie new Emperor was regarded as the legitimate 
monarcli from the day on which he was proclaimed ; the pro- 
clamatio}\ was taken as the legal expression of the general will. 
If he had not a sufficiently powerful following to render the 
proclamation effective and was suppressed, he was treated as 
a rebel ; but during the struggle and before the catastrophe, 
the fact that the Senate or a portion of the army had proclaimed 
him gave him hT- presumptive constitutional status which the 
event might either confirm or annul. The method of deposition 
was, in fact, revolution ; and we are accustomed to regard 
revolution as something essentially unconstitutional, an appeal 
from law to force ; but under the Imperial system it wns not 
unconstitutional ; the government was, as has been said,^ an 
autocracy tempered by the legal right of revolution.” ^ 

The transformation of the Prinoipate into the' Autocracy 
was accompanied by changes in the titular style of the Emperors, 
in their dress, in the etiquette of the court, which showed how 
entirely the old tradition of the republic had been forgotten. 

The oriental conception of divine royalty is now formally 
expressed in the diadem. ; and it affects all that appertains to the 
Emperor. His person is divine; all that belongs to him is 
sacred.” Those who come into his presence perform the act 
of adoration®; they kneel down and kiss the purple. It had 
long been the habit to address the Imperator as dominus, 
'' lord ” ; in the fourth century the sovrans begin to use it of 
themselves and Domimis Noster appears on their coiiis.^ 

Since the first century we can trace the use of Basileus to 
designate the Princeps, and Basileia to desciibe the Imperial 
power, in the eastern provinces of the Empire.^ Dion Chry- 
sostom wrote a discourse on the Basileia ; Pronto calls Marcus 
Aurelius the great Basileus, ruler of land and sea.” Basileus 
was the equivalent of Eex, a title odious to Roman ears ; but 
by the fourth century the Greek name had long ceased to wound 

^ By Mommsen. is a measure of tiie constitutional 

2 I have borrowed the last few development towards autocracy. D.N. 
sentences from my Comtitution of the appears on brick- stamps towards end 
L,E.E. 8-0. of 2nd cent. : O./.L. xv. pp. 204-5. — 

^ Gp. Victor, Oaes. 39 (of Bio- Probus, the consul of 406, in his 
cletian). See Godefroy’s Comm, on consular ivory diptych preserved at 
C. vol. ii. p. 83. Aosta (C./.i/. v. 6836) could describe 

^ Mommsen, StaatsrecJit, ii. 760 sqq. liimseli as famulus of Honorius. 
He observes that the terminological ^ Brehier, “L’Origine des titres im- 
trausition from princeps to dominus periaux ^Byzance,” xv. 161 
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a-ny Biisceptibilities ; it became the term regularly eriipioy*^! b\' 
Greek writers and in Greek inscriptions, and the Eiiyna^urs br-iar. 
to employ it themselves. Usage soon went fnrdie^p 
was reserved for the Emperor and the Persian ki^'igd arid /ym’ 
was employed to designate other barbarian rojadties. 

The Imperial Chancery was conservative, and it was not till 
the seventh century that the Emperor designated li iiiHidf as 
Basileus in his constitutions and rescripts.- TFo oiiieiaJ Grti^k 
equivalent of Inyperator was Aiitohrator, which was snnilaiiy 
used as a praenomen.*'* The mint of Coiistantinoiae contijiiitd 
to inscribe the Imperial coins with Latin legends till the eiglitii 
century.^ The earliest coins with Greek inscriptions liave 
Basileus and DesjMes, 

The general use of Despotes is one of the most charactei'istie 
oriental features of the new Empire. It denoted the 
of a master to his slaves, and it was regularly used in addressing 
the Emperor from the time of Constantino to the fall of tin* 
Empire. Justinian expected tliis form of address. The suiqi?ct 
spoke of himself as your slave.’’ But this orieiitalisni was a 
superficial etiquette ; the autocrat seldom forgot tliat his hub3i‘cts 
were freemen, that if he was a domimis, he was a dounjuis 
liberorum, 

A few words may be said here about the unity of the Empire. 
Prom the reign of Diocletian to the last quarter of tlie fifth 
century, the Empire is repeatedly divided into two or more 
geographical sections — most frequently tYvo, an Eastern and a 
Western — each governed by its own ruler. From a.d. 395 to 
A.D. 476, or rather 480, the division into two realms is practicrdlv 
continuous ; each realm goes its ovm way, and the relo tioiis 
between them are sometimes even hostile. It has, naturally 


^ Erehier (p. 170) omits to note 
this important exception. The Abys- 
sinian king seems to have been 
another. Cp, Eniy, op. cit. p. 20, 

- This change was introduced by 
lieraclius, 

® Justinian’s stylo was : Imperator 
Instinianus (or Imp, Caesar Flavius 
lust.) x)ius felix inclitus victor ac 
triamphator semper Augustus (a.X). 
529, i)e TiisL cod. conf.^ at beginning 
of GJ.). In A.D. 534, this is expanded 
by a number of honourable epithets 
glorifying victories (Alamanicus, 


Gothicus, etc.) inserted immediately 
after lustiuiaiius. The Greek equivti- 
lent of the above is : aoTOKpdr^.j ( KaLrajj 

<-F\.) ’loviTTU>ica>6tf eveeSp, 

^vSo^OS, VLK7)Ti]Sj TpOTraLOl'XOS. cuojG 

iSaerroi Ai’yofVros (C.LG. iii. 8036). (‘]x 
Brchicr, p. 171. 

^ The style is, e.g. ^(ominus) 
^(oster) xire.adiuB T(iuH) 
Aug(ustus). In the reign of Lvu 1.^ 
PP (or Perp) — Perpetuus was su^,>- 
stituted for PF, and this was normal 
till the beginning of the eiglith century. 
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enoiigt, '.proved ail irresistible .temptation ■ to ■ many modern 
writers to speak of .them , as if they ' were different. Empires. 
To men of the fourth and fifth centuries such a mode of speech 
would have been imiiitelligible, and it is better to avoid it. To 
them there was and could be only one Roman Empire ; and we 
should emphasise and not obscure this point of view. 

But it is not merely a question of constitutional theory. 
The unity was laoi only formally recognised ; it was maintained 
ill practical ways. In the first place, the Imperial colleagues 
issued their laws under their joint names, and general laws 
promulgated by either and transmitted for publication to the 
chancery of his associate were valid throughout the whole 
Empire.^ In the second place, on the death of either Emperor, 
the Imperial authority of the surviving colleague was constitu- 
tionally extended to the whole Empire until a successor was 
elected. Strictly speaking, it devolved upon him to nominate 
a new colleague. After the fall of the Theodosian House, some 
of the Emperors who were elected in Italy were not recognised 
at Constantinople, but the principle remained in force. 

The unity of the Empire was also expressed in the arrange- 
ment for the nomination of the annual Consuls. Each Emperor 
named one of the two consuls for the year. As a general rule 
the names were not published together. The name of the 
Western consul was not known in the East, nor that of the Eastern 
in the West, in time for simultaneous publication.^ 

Many passages in our narrative will show that the Empire 
throughout the fifth century was the one and undivided Roman 
Empire in all men's minds. There were '' the parts of the 
East," and the parts of the West," ^ but the Empire was one.'^ 
No one would speak of two or more Roman Empires in the days 
of the sons of Constantine ; yet their political relation to one 
another was exactly the same as that of Arcadius to Honorius 
or of Leo 1. to Anthemius. However independent of each other 


^ 0. Th. i. 1. 5. 

“ Tliere are exceptions to this rale. 
Occasional iy the two Emperors held 
the cunsniship together, and this 
was prearranged. It also sonictiinos 
hai)pened that one of them resigned 
his right of nomination to the other, 
and in this case the two names were 
published together. E.g, in a.I). 437 
VOL. I 


Valentinian III. nominated Aetius 
and Sigisvultus. The whole subject 
of the consulship in the fifth century 
and in the Ostrogothicj period has 
been elucidated by Mommsen in 
Ostgotliische StiuUeiiy in Hist. Bchr. iii. 

® Partes orientis et occidentis. 

^ Conhimtisslmmn G.TJi. 

i. 1. 5. 
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or even unfriendly the rulers from time to time iiin y h;j^‘e 
the unity of 'the ' Empire which they ruled we.- 
unafiected. And the theory made itself fcir in pr.e-! i( ie 


2 . The Senate, The [inpeeiat ( 


Although the dyarchy, or double goverimieiir uf Em|'it*rur 
and Senate, had come to an end, and autocmey. as w*‘ liave 
seen, was established without reserve or tlm Suiare 

remained as an important constitutional 'IhmIv. wirli riglirs and 
duties, and, though it was remodelled, it nuiiutained nainy nf 
its ancient traditions. The foundation of CtanUtuiTimude had 
led to the formation of a second Senate, modelled on tliat of 
Eome — a great constitutiona] innovation. ConstantiDi* Iiiinself 
had not ventured upon this novelty. He did fciund a iicnv 
senate in Byzantium, but his foundation seems rather to have 
resembled the senates of important cities like Antioeli than 
the august Senatus EomanusA His son Ooristantius raised it 
from the position of a municipal to that of an Iin])erial Ijody.***' 
The principles that senatorial ranlc was hereditary and that 
the normal way of becoming a member of the Senate itself was 
by holding a magistracy still remained in Ml force. The 
ojBfices of aedile and tribune had disappeared, and by the end 
of the fourth century the quaestorship was on the point of 
disappearing. Hence the praetorship remained as the portal 
through which the sons of senators could enter the Senate. 
They not only could, but they were obhged. The sole duty of 
the Praetor now was to spend money on the exhibition of games 
or on public works. There were eight praetors in the East; 
the expenses were divided among them ; and the Senate, 
which had the duty of designating them, named them ten j'ears 
in advance, in order to enable them to economise or otlier- 
wise collect the necessary fimds, as the cost of holding the 
office wns extremely heavy.^ The burden of the consulship 


^ Cp. the (contemporary) Anon. 
Vales. (Part 1) 6. 30 senatum con- 
stituit uecundi ordinis, claws vocaviL 

® The exaltation of the senate by 
Constantins is touched on in the Pres- 
hentic speech of Themistius addressed 
to the Emperor at Home {Or. 3). 

^ 0, TZ!.,vi.4. 13,§2. Olympiodorus, 
/r, 44, mentions some sums spent on 


Praetorian games at Hoiiie f;€IS4,0u() ; 
£92,000 ; £55,200). These' were evi- 
dently quite exceptional. The ex- 
penses of a consul on the spectacles 
which lie exhibited during the first 
week of the new year might amount 
to over £92,000, but were largely 
defrayed by the Imperial treasury, 
at least in the sixth century. Pro- 
cor>ius, H.A, 20, p. 159. 
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was not so severe, but tliat supreme dignity was bestowed only 
on men who were already senators. 

Men wjio were not born in the senatorial order could be 
admitted to the Senate in various ways, whether by a decree 
of the Senate itself or by the Emperor, w^ho might confer either 
upon an individual or upon a whole class of persons an order 
of rank which carried wnth it a seat in the Senate. Persons 
thus co-opted bj'^the Senate were liable to the burden of the 
praetorship, and likewise those whom the Emperor ennobled, 
imless special exemption were granted. 

Exemption -was granted frequently, and it took the form of 
adlectioN This -was the term used in the early Empire for the 
process by ^yhich the Emperor could introduce into the Senate 
a candidate of his own and make him a member of the aedilician, 
for instance, or of the praetorian class, though he had never 
filled the corresponding magistracy. In the fourth century these 
classes disappeared and were replaced by the three orders of 
ilkistres, spectabiles, and clarissimi, in each of which there wnre 
certain subdivisions. The Emperor could confer these orders 
of rank on any one,^ and a person to w^hom he granted the 
clarissimate became thereby a member of the lo-west order of 
the Senate, and belonged to the adlecti wko were exempt from 
the praetorship. Further, under the new administrative system 
W'hich will be described in the following chapter, all the important 
offices carried with them the title ilkistris, oi spectabilis^ or 
clarissimtis, and thus secured to their occupants eventually, if 
not immediately,^ seats in the Senate. And in some cases, 
though by no means in all, this admission by virtue of office 
carried with it exemption. Again, there were many classes of 
subordinate functionaries who received, when they retired from 
office, the clarissimate or perhaps one of the higher titles, thus 
becoming senators, and these as a rule enjoyed exemption. 

To resume : the Senate was recruited from men of senatorial 
origin, that is, sons of senators, and from men who, born outside 
the senatorial class, were ennobled by elevation to office, or 

^ Lecrivain, Le Senat romam, 15-23, ® O.J. lii, 24. 3 (law of Zeno) seems 

gives a lucid account. to imply that the quaestor s. pal, the 

“ It was done by means of a brief magr, off,, the praepositus s. cub. did 
or patent of raniv (cod?v^i). The not belong to the Senate, although 
older rank of perfectissimus, which they were illustres, till after they had 
did not carry senatorial rank, still laid down their offices, 
survived, soon to disaj)pear. 
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on retiring from office, or occasionally by a sjieeial tict nl t-he 
Emperor or of the Senate. The praetomlii]) iIh‘ frma 
for entering the Senate, but there was also a )n\vR 
of which' the. 'Emperor held the key, and a large cjiid incivasing 
number of the second section entered by this way. 

One of Constantine’s administrative reforms was the 
to senators of all the official posts, which hitliertf) had been 
confined to the equestrian order, so that tlie*ireers ?j]*en tn a 
young man of senatorial birth were far more niiineiujus ami 
varied. The equestrian order gradually disappearetl alrogetlier. 
On the other hand, men of the lowest origin might rise tlirougli 
the inferior grades of the public service to higher posts w]ii<'Ii 
carried with them the right of admission to the Senate. Thus 
an aristocracy was formed, wliicli vras recruited every year ]>y 
men wliose fathers had not belonged to it, and was divided into 
grades depending on office or special Imperial fawnir, not on 
birth.^ Ancient tradition was so far preserved that those who had 
discharged the functions of consul (including honorary consuls) 
had the most exalted rank.^ Next to the consuls came Patricians, 
a new order instituted by Constantine, not connected with any 
office, and conferred — at first very sparingly — by the Emperor 
on men highly distinguished for their services to the State.**^ 

A large number of senators preferred living on their estates 
in the country to residence in the capitals, and of those who 
actually attended the meetings of the Senate^ it is probable 


^ Within the ranks of the three 
grades illustres^ spectabiles^ and claris- 
si7rii precedence was determined by 
office. Thus a Praetorian Prefect was 
superior to a Master of Soldiers ; 
both were- illustrious. A man who 
was created a spectabilis might be 
assimilated to a proconsul, a vicarius, 
or a dux, all of whom were speotabiles, 
but in descending rank. All these 
w^ere superior to the vlri coyisulares, 
who were practically coincident with 
the class of clarissimi (cp. C.J, xii. 17. 
2), These viri consulares must be 
carefully distinguished from men who 
had held the consulship or had re- 
ceived the honorary consulship, and 
•v\ffio were in the highest class of the 
illiistres. 

2 But among the consuls, a Prae- 
torian Prefect was superior to one 
who had not held that office* etc. 


(G, TJi. vl 6. 1). 

® In the fifth and sixth centuries the 
patriciate was bestowed more freely. 
By a law of 51eiio {C,J, xii. 3. 3) ‘it 
could be conferred only on a man who 
had beeii^ Consul, Praetorian Prefect, 
Prefect of the City, Master of Soldiers, 
or Master of Offices. In later times, 
most ministers vffio would formerly 
have had the illustrious rank were 
patricians. 

^ The quorum for a meeting of 
the Senate in a.d. 35(> was fixed at 
50. There was no limit to the number 
of Senators. Themistius sp(‘aks of 
2000 in his time (Or. 34, ed, 
Ditulorf, p. 450). At the beginnhig 
of our period there ^vere no Senators 
who had not the right to sit in the 
Senate. But there were some persons 
who had the claiissimato and yet w^erc 
not Senators (0. TL xvi. t>, 52) — 
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that the greater number were men who held ofScial posts and 
that simple senators were iew. We may conjecture that the 
highest afid smallest class, the Illustrious, came to form the 
majority of the active members of the Senate, and that this fact 
caused the Emperors before the middle of the fifth century to 
permit the two inferior classes, the Spectabiles and the Clarissimi, 
to live whereAmr they pleased.^ A few years later all members of 
these classes whoT-ived in the provinces were relieved from the 
Praetorship, and were graciously recommended to stay at home 
and enjoy their dignities.^ This meant that while they belonged 
to the senatorial class and paid the senatorial taxes, they were 
expressly discouraged from sitting in the Senate. The next step 
was to exclude entirely the two lower classes and confine the 
right of deliberating in the Senate to Illustres, and by the end 
of the fifth century this seems to have been the rule.® 

The functions of the Senates of Eome and Constantinople were 
both municipal and Imperial. As the funds contributed by the 
praetors were exclusively applied for the benefit of the capital 
cities, the nomination of these magistrates and the control 
exercised over the distribution of the funds belonged to the 
municipal part of their duties. The Prefect of the City acted 
as chief of the Senate and as its executive officer, and conducted 
all its communications with the Emperor.^ He was the guardian 
of the rights of senators ^ ; and that body acted with him as an 
advisory council on such matters as the food supply of the 
capital, or the regulation of the public instruction given by 
professors and rhetors. 

Wo have already seen the constitutional importance of the 
Senate when a vacancy on the throne occurred. It could pass 
resolutions {senaPm mnsulta) which the Emperor might adopt 
and issue in the form of edicts.^ It could thus suggest Imperial 


apparently those who x’eceived this 
dignity without adlectio and had not 
discharged the office of praetor, Oj). 
Lccrivain, op, cit. 12. 

^ C.J, xii. L 15. 

3 II), 2. 1 (A.D. 450). 

® C]). Ltknivain, op, cit, 66. Add to 
his references Digest, i. 9. 12. 

^ liliistratcd l)y the Relaiiones oi 
Symrnachiis, Praef. urb. Cp. Cassio- 
doriis, Var. vL 4. Under the Prefect 
was a staa of censuales, who kept the 
lists, investigated the incomes of the 


senators, and managed the hnaneia 
business. Op. C, Th, vi. 4. 13 and 26. 

5 Symmachus, i2eZ. 48 praef act urae 
urbanae proprium negoUnm est sena- 
torum iura tutari, 

^ This is obviously the case with 
Valentinian Nov. 1 4 ; possibly 

with Theodosius II., Nov. 15 (as 
Lecrivain has suggested). The Senate 
of Rome retained in theory the right 
leges constituere; but this perhaps never 
belonged to the Senate of New Rome 
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legislation, and it. acted from time to time as a eoiiMiliative brnly 
in co-Gperatioii witli tlie Imperial Coinieil. Hojiip 4 >1 t hi- ] inp-ri.j I 
laws took tlie form ■ (we ■ do not know 011 wkal prtiuipk) of 
'' Orations to the Senate/' and were read alou #1 befon'* tliat. 
bodyd . Yalentinian III., in a.I). 44-6, definitely fonmilated a 
legislative procedure wMck granted to tlie Senate tlie riglit of 
co-operation. Wlien any new law was to be pioiiiiilgated* it 
was .first to be discussed ■ at meetings of tllff Senate and tlie 
Comicil ; if agreed to, it was to be drafted (lye tlie (yaeestur), 
and tlien submitted again to tlie same bodies, after wliieli it was 
to be confirmed by the Emperor.^ TMvS regulation points to the 
probability tliat it was already the habit frequently to coiisiiit 
the Senate.^ 

The Senate might act as a judicial court, if the Emperor so 
pleased, and trials for high treason were sometimes entrusted to 
it.'^ For ordinary crimes, Senators were judged by a court 
consisting of the Prefect of the .City and five Senators clioseii 
by lot.’'" 

There were two Senate-houses at Constantinople, one, built 
by Constantine, on ..the east side of the .Augiisteiiin ,. close to the 
Imperia] Palace ® ; the other on the north side of the Forum 
of Constantine." It is not clear why two houses were required.^ 
But in the sixth century we are tokl that the Senate had ceased 
to meet in its owm place and used to assemble in the Palace.'^ 
Tliis change was probably connected with its co-operation with 
tlie Imperial Council. 

Important decisions as to legislation and public policy were 
not usually taken by the Emperor on the single advice of the 


1 E,g. a Th. viii. 18. 9, 10 ; 19. 1. 
Cp. iSynimacluis, Bp. x. 2. 

^ C.J. i. 14, 8. We cannot be sure 
whether this procedure was adopted 
in the East, though it is included in 
Justinian’s Code. 

® For instance cp, 0. T%. vi. 24, 11 1 
Marcian, Nov. 5, ad in, 

^ John Lydus, Be mag. iii. 10 rwy 
(SauL'Xioov d^a Ty fiovXfj oiKas aKpoivfxivwv, 
referring apparently to the time of 
Arcadiiis. lb. 27, a reference of an 
appeal case to the Senate for revision 
is mentioned. 

^ QnhiqaeviraU iudiemm, C, Th. ix. 
1. 18, ii. 1. 12. 

® Not. Urbis Gpl. p. 281. Sozomen, 
ii. 3; Eosimus, v, 24; Procopius, 


Aei: i 10. aepirop is the Greek for 
Senate-house. 

^ First referred to in connexion 
vdth. Theodosius II. : IlapfitTri’t/ets, 
ed. Preger, 50.. It was burnt d<)wn 
in' the reign of "Leo I. Cedreiius, i. 
pp. 610 and 565. 

® Cedrenus, i. 010 ( — Zonaras iii. 
125) says that the Emperor, when he 
assumed the consulship, was hivesterl 
with the consular robes in th.c Senate- 
house in the Forum. He also men- 
tions in the same passage anotlier 
house, used for senatorial deliberations, 
in the Forum of Taurus. Of this we 
do not hear elsewhere. 

^ John Lydus, De -mag. Ii. 9. 
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minister specially concerned. He was assisted by the Consis- 
toriiim or Imperial Council, which was constantly summoned to 
deliberat?!; on questions of moment, and we must always remember 
that, while the Emperor was officially and legally sole author 
of all laws and responsible for acts of state, the deliberations 
of the Imperial Comicil had a large share in the conduct of public 
affairs. The Consistorium was derived from the legal Consilium 
of Hadrian, enlaiTged in its functions and altered in its constitution 
by Diocletian and Constantine.^ It acted as a high Court, before 
which important cases, such as treason, might be tried. It was 
consulted generally on matters of legislation and policy. The 
Quaestor v^as its president. It included the two financial 
Ministers and the Master of Offices ; and probably the Praetorian 
Prefect and the Masters of Soldiers who were in residence at the 
capital generally attended. We have very little information 
about its size or its constitution ; nor do we know how often it 
met. We have good reason to suppose that it met at stated 
times, and not merely when convened for a special purpose.^ 
That the transaction of a considerable amount of ordinary 
business devolved upon it may be inferred from the fact that it 
disposed of a large bureau of secretaries and officials known as 
Tribunes and Notaries. These clerks, who had their office in the 
PaJace, drafted the proceedings and resolutions of the Consis- 
torimn, and were sometimes employed to execute missions in 
pursuance of its decisions.^ 

Among the ordinary duties of the Council was that of receiving 
deputations from the provinces.'^ But the most important part 


^ 'Diocletian changed the old name 
consilium to consistorium, because, 
under the new autocracy, the mem- 
bers stood [consistare) in the Emperors 
presence. 'Hadrian's consilium had 
no permanent members ; those who 
tissisted at each meeting were sum- 
moned ad hoc, Constantine insUtiited 
permanent niejiibors, with the title of 
comites consisioriani, and ineiuded 
military as urll as legal members. 
Oondt&s was an ap]3roj)riate name, as 
the Council accompanied the Emperor 
as ho moved about from camp to 
canij), or city to city. Constantine 
bestowed the title of conics (of first, 
second, or third class) as an honorary 
distinction, and it was attached to 
many offices. It corresponded in 


some ways to our Privy Councillor. 
Cp. Seeck, Tlntergang, ii. 76 sqq. 

2 Nov. Theod. IL xxiv. (a.». 443). 
A report concerning the strength of 
the military forces on the frontiers is 
to be made guotamvis mmse, lanuario 
in sacro consistorio. 

® A certain number of the tribuni 
et notarii rvere appointed to special 
duties as legal secretaries of the 
Emperor and were often employed 
on special missions. They were called 
referendarii. For tlieir functions and 
appointment see Bury, Magisiri 
scriniormn, etc. 

^ C. Th. xii. 12. G-10. In these 
constitutions the Consistorium is 
called comitatus noster and sacrarium 
nostrum. 
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of its regular seems to have Invii In senoiife 

cases, semtors wlio clkl EotWim ru C V.micil n’co* 
called to assists Ttie tecliiiieal term 1**1* a liua/iina tin* i ’ounei! 
was silentium; a meeting in which the Senate pan was 
called silentium et eonvenius,^ But the wends a/ wane 

frequently dropped ; and thus it beenmes ililliciilt to in 
a given case whether a sikntimu ineaiis the Coiiueil oitl\' or tlio 
Council and Senatet^ 

It would seem that, ■while the Senate and I'oimcii eontiimed 
to be formally distinct, the Senate came Yirtiially tc^ i;>0 a larger 
Ooimcil and met in the great hall of Council, the Consistorium 
in the Palace. The Emperor, at his discretion, referred p)oiiticai 
questions either to this larger body or to a smaller body of 
functionaries which corresponded to the old Imperial Council. 
The chief occasions on which the Senate could exercise 
independent political action tvere ’when a vacancy to the throne 
occurred ; but some cases are recorded in wdiich it seems to have 
taken the initiative in recommending pcditical measures. 


^ See the law of Justinian De 
ordlne senaius^ Nov. 62. 1 (a.d. o37). 

“ Ib. Jolin Maialas, p. 438 yevoijivov 
aLXePTLou KOjLLjSLfTov (to try a patrician 
for libelling the Emperor Justinian). 
Peter Patr. aj^Kd Const. Porpli. Cer. 
i, 92, p. 422, 05, p, 433, (n\ii>Tioi* 
Kal koijlL'top (where we should read 
KolShrop). 

® Justiinan, Nov. clL, Et^^i non 
addatur conventm im'-alndnm. Thus 


in Theophanes, p. 240. 14 {CwLr^:\m>rior) 
a silentium et eon vent ns is meant, aa is 
shown by the vo>i\i.s iraphr-uiu r?}^ 
crvyKXifTov Ixilow (I. 24). 

^ In connexion with the rehdioiis 
of Cr)iineil and Senate it is worth 
noticing that the words in umplissimo 
el 'i:enei'abili online {se. the Senate) in 
a lave of Tberaiusius ]f., 0. Th. y 5, 23. 
1, are I'ejuaced in T.J. xii. 16. 1 by in 
n astro cons istori o. 
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CHAPTEE II 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERy 

We pass from the constitution of the monarchy to the bureau- 
cratic system of government Avhich it created. This system, 
constructed with the most careful attention to details, was 
a solution of the formidable problem of holding together a huge 
heterogeneous empire, threatened with dissolution and bank- 
ruptcy, an empire which was far from being geographically 
compact and had four long, as well as several smaller, frontiers 
to defend. To govern a large state by two independent but 
perfectly similar machines, controlled not from one centre but 
from two foci, without sacrificing its unity was an interesting 
and entirely new experiment. These bureaucratic machines 
worked moderately well, and their success might have been 
extraordinary if the monarchs who directed them had always 
been men of superior ability. Blots of course and defects there 
were, especially in the fields of economy and finance : 

seel deiicta tamen qiiibas ignouisse uelimus. 

The political creation of the Illyrian Emperors was not unworthy 
of the genius of Rome. 

§1, Civil Administration 

The old provinces had been split up by Diocletian into 
small parts, and these new provinces placed under governors 
whose powers were purely civil. A number of adjacent provinces 
were grouped together in a circumscription which was called a 
Diocese (resembling in extent the old province), and the Diocese 
was under the control of an oflEicial whose powers were likewise 
purely civil The Dioceses in turn were grouped in four vast 
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circumscriptions.^ under Praetorian PrLdeets. vrlio U"t*jv at ilir 

head of the whole civil admiiiistiYttioii and eic;drn[h.M I hoth ili«‘ 

diocesan and the provincial goveiiiors. Tliis MY-naiL if will 1m, ‘ 
observed, differed from tlie previmis system in thiwt*, priiiei|Kd 
features : military and civil authority were separ:iienl : iloi j )!•(>- 
vincial units were reduced in ske ; and two higher olUelaJs wert* 
interposed between the. Emperor and tlie pi o vincial 
Perhaps we should add a fomdh ; &>r the PratHvtriaii PreiVK-t 
(whom Constantine had 'shorn ■ of ■ his military functions) 
possessed, so far as civil administration was concerned, an im- 
mensely wider range of power than any pro'\'i].icial go\''ciMicn‘ 
had possessed under the system of Aiigiistiis. 

At the end of the foimth century, then, the vdiole Eiiipiiv, 
for purposes of civil governnient, was divided into four great 
sections, distinguished as the Gauls, Italy, Illyricum, and the 
East {Oriens), The Gctuls, which included Britain, Gaul, Spain, 
and the north-western corner of Africa, and ItaJfi, wliich iiiciiided 
Africa, Italy, the provinces between the Alps and tlie Danube, 
and the north-western portion of the Illyrian, peninsula, were 
subject to the Emperor who resided in Italy. llh/ricHm^ the 
smallest of the Prefectures, which comprised the |)roviiices of 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, and the East which embraced 
Thrace in the north and Egypt in the south, as well as all the 
Asiatic territory, were subject to the Emperor who resided at 
Constantinople. Thus each of the Praetorian Prefects had 
authority over a region which is now occupied by several modern 


^ During the fourth centurjv the 
number of Prefectures was sometimes 
four, sometimes three ; for at times, 
Italy and Jllyricum were under one 
Prefect. The division of the Empire 
in 395 stereotyped the quadruple 
division. Cp. Mommsen, Hist ScIik 
iii. 284 sqq . — Por the administrative 
fabric of the fourth and fifth centuries 
a main soxirce is the Notitia dignitatum,, 
which consists of two distinct docu- 
ments, the Not. in partib'us Orienth% 
and the Not in partibus Oeddmtis. 
It was the function of a high official, 
the primicerius notariomm, to prepare 
and issue the codicilli or diplomas of 
their appointments to all the higher 
o.fficiaIs of the Empire from Praetorian 
Prefects to provincial governors. The 
insignia of the office were represented 


on the codicil, for instance in tlie case 
of a Master of Soldiers the shields of 
the regiments which •were under his 
command. For thi.s piiri)osc the 
primicerius of the West, and the 
primicciiiis of the East, had each a 
list {laterculum mains) o'f all the 
ofiicials ill order of precedence, with 
information as to their stalls and 
subordinates. The text which '^ve by 
a lucky chance possess is derived 
from the lists 'which were jiroljabjj' in 
the hands of the primice.dus ofrihe 
West in a.d. 427 or not much later. 
The Not Or. did not strictly eoneeni 
him, bub it was useful ftir reference, 
and a copy brought up to date had 
been sent to Mm from Constantinoiile. 
Compare Bury, The NotUia dignita- 
turn, ill J.E.JSl X. 
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States. The Prefecture of the Gauls was composed of four 
Dioceses : Britain, CtuuI, Vieniiensis (Southern Gaul), and Spain ; 
Italy of three : Africa, the Italics,^ and Illyricum ; Illyrimm of 
two : Dacia and Macedonia ; the East of five : Thrace, Avsiana, 
Pontiis, Oriens, and Egypt. Each of the diocesan governors 
had the title of Vicarius,^ except in the cases of Oriens where 
he was designated Comes Orientis, and of Egypt where his title 
\yas Praefectus Augustalis.^ It is easy to distinguish the Pre-. 
lecture of the Oriens from the Diocese of Oriens (Syria and 
Palestine) ; but more care is required not to confound the Diocese 
with the Prefecture of Illyricum. 

The subordination of these officials to one another was not 
complete or strictly graded. A comparison of the system to a 
ladder of four steps, the Emperor at the top, the provincial 
governor at the foot, with the Prefect and the Vicarius between, 
would be misleading. For not only were the relations between 
the provincial governor and the Prefect direct, but the Emperor 
might communicate directly both with the governor of the 
diocese and with the governor of the province. Two provinces 
had a special privilege : the proconsuls of Africa and of Asia ^ 
were outside the jurisdiction either of Vicarius or of Prefect, 
and were controlled immediately by the Emperor.^ 

The Praetorian Prefect of the East, who resided at Constanti- 
nople, and the Praetorian Prefect of Italy Avere in rank the 
highest officials in the Empire ; next to them came respectively 
the Prefect of Illyricum, who resided at Thessalonica, and the 
Prefect of the Gauls. The functions of the Prefect embraced 
a wide sphere; they were administrative, financial, judicial, 

^ The Italics were divided into two praeses of the province of Egypt, 
districts, under two Vicarii : ^the V, 4 Under the proconsul of Asia wore 
urbis Bomae, whose d^trict com- provmees, Hellespontus and 

prised all Italy south ot Tuscany and insulae (the islands along the coast 
Umbria (inolusivo) Sardinia, q,. 

Corsica, and Sicilv ; the V . Italiae, who 

was over the rest of Italy and Baetia. ® The governor of one other pro- 

2 There was no Vicarius of Dacia ; vince, Achaia, bore the old title of 
it was directly subject to the Prefect. proconsul ; the others were consvlares 

3 Eaypt had been part of the or correctores or praesides. The 
Diocese of the East till about A.D. governor had judicial as well as 
380-382, when it was made a distinct administrative powers. His court 
Diocese, and the praefectus Aegypti was the court of first instance in his 
received the title of Augustalis. Gp. province; but an appeal lay either 
M, Gelzer, Studien zur byz. Verw. to the court of the Vicarius or to that 
Agyptens, 7. The Augustalis seems of the Prefect. He had also the duty 
to have acted at the "same time as of supervising the collection of taxes. 
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and even legislative. The provincial gosi?rnors weiv apisoiiiipd 
at Ms recommendation, and vdtli him rnsind their dir-mi-.siL 
subject to the Emperors approval, lie receivetl regnJur V^pori,-. 
of the administration throughout his prefecture from the \l.earii 
and from the governors of the provinces. He .had 
of his own, and the payment and the focal biijjplies of th- army 
devolved upon Mm. He was also a supreme Judge of ap[ieal : 
in eases vdiich were brought before his court from a lower 
tribunal there was no further appeal to the Emperor. .He cmihl 
issue, on his own authority, praetorian edicts, but they co.ncenied 
only matters of detail. The most important Imperial enact- 
ments were usually addressed to the Prefects, because they 
were the heads of the provincial administration, and pos- 
sessed the machinery for making the laws known throughout the 
Empire. 

The exalted position of the Praetorian Prefect was marked 
by his purple robe, or V'hicli differed from tliat of 

the sovran only in being shorter, reaching to the knees instead 
of to the feet. His large silver inkstand, his pen-case of gold 
weighing 100 lbs., his lofty chariot, are mentioned as three 
official symbols of his office. On his entry all military officers 
were expected to bend the knee, a smvival of the fact that 
his office was originally not civil but militar)^ 

Eome and Constantinople, with their immediate neighbour- 
hoods, were exempt from the authority of the Praetorian Prefect 
and under the jurisdiction of the Prefect of the City.^ The 
Prefect of Constantinople had the same general po^vers an<.l 
duties as the Prefect of Eome, though in some respects the 
arrangements were different. He was the head of the Senate, 
and in rank was next to the Praetorian Prefects. While all 
the other great officials, even though their functions were purely 
civil, had a military character, in token of which they \vore 
military dress and the military belt, the Prefect of the City 
retained his old civil character and wore the toga. He was the 
cMef criminal judge in the capital. For the niaiiiteiiance of 
further order the Eoman Prefect had under his control a force 
of city cohorts, as well as police. We hear nothing of any 
institution at Constantinople corresponding to the city cohorts, 
but the police (vigiles) were organised as at Eome under a 

^ '0 §Trapxos TTjs 7r6\€m, 
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"praefedus vigilmn,^ subject to the Prefect. For the care of the 
aqueducts and the supervision of the markets the Prefect was 
respon^ble. One of his most important duties was to superintend 
the arrangements for supplying the city with corn.^ He had 
also control over the trade corporations {collegia) of the capital. 


The supreme legal minister was the Quaestor of the Sacred 
Palace. His duty w’-as to draft the laws, and the Imperial 
rescripts in answer to petitions, A thorough knowledge of 
jurisprudence and a mastery of legal style were essential quali- 
fications for the post.^ 

The post of Master of Offices {magister officiorum) had grown 
from small beginnings and by steps which are obscure into one 
of the most important ministries.^ It comprised a group of 
miscellaneous departments, unrelated to each other, and includ- 
ing some of the functions which had belonged to the pre- 
Constantinian Praetorian Prefects. Officimn was the word for 
the body of civil servants (officiales) who constituted the staff 
of a minister or governor, and the Master of Offices was so 
called from the authority which he exercised over the civil 
service, but especially over the secretarial departments in the 
Palace. 

There were three principal secretarial bureaux (scrinia), 
which had survived from the early Empire, and retained their 
old names : memoriae^ epistiilanmi, and lihellonim.^ At Con- 
stantinople the second bureau had two departments, one for 
Latin and one for Greek official correspondence. The secretarial 
business was conducted by scriniomm^^ who were in 

direct touch with the Emperor and vrere not subordinate to 
any higher official. They were not, however, heads of the 


1 IsvKTeirapxos. The page of the 
Not dig. apjjertaining to the Prefect 
of Clonstantinople is unfortunately 
lost. 

- In Rome there was a subordinate 
official, praefeckis amionae, who pre- 
sided over this department ; and 
there was a praefectm annonae in 
Africa, who was under the Praetorian 
Prefect. At Constantinople there was 
no 2 )r. aim., but the Upr. nm. at 
Alexandria, where the corn was 
shipped, seems to have been under 
the Prefect of the City. 

3 His functions in regard to 


IDetitions involved co-operation with 
the Magistfi scrimorum, and the 
supidied him with assistants ; 
he had no special staff of his own., 

^ In the Not. dig. he precedes in 
rank the Quaestor, but this vas only a 
temporary arrangement. I\ld 7 £crrpos, 
when unqualified, in Greek writers 
always means the Ojf. 

® See Karlowa, 02 ^. cit, i. 834 sqq. ; 
Schiller, ii. 102 sqq. ; Bury, 

MagiMri Scriniormn, etc. 

® The Greek title was dvTLypa<pr}^‘> 
Bury, ib. 24 sqq. 
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bureaux, but the bureaux, which were under the control of the 
Master of Offices, supplied them with assistants and clerks.^ 

Witli the three ancient and homogeneous scrinia was asgtociated 
a fourth,^ of later origin and at first inferior rank, the sorinium 
disposiliommi, of which the chief official was the comes disj^osi- 
iiomim. His duty, under the control of the Master of Offiees, 
was to draw up the programme of the Emperor’s movements 
and to make corresponding arrangements. 

The Master of Offices was responsible for the conduct of 
court ceremonies, and controlled the special department ^ which 
dealt with ceremonial arrangements and Imperial audiences. 
The reception of foreign ambassadors thus came within his scope, 
iuid lie was the head of the corps of interpreters of foreign 
languages. In the Roman Empire the administrations of foreign 
and internal affairs were not sharply separated as in modern 
states, but the Master of Offioes is the minister who more than 
any other corresponds to a Minister of Foreign Affairs. As 
director of the State Post {ciirsus publicus)^ he made arrange- 
ments for the journeys of foreign embassies to the capital. 

One of his duties w^as the control of the agentes in rebus^ a 
large body of oflicials who formed the secret service of the State 
and were employed as Imperial messengers and on all kinds of 
confidential missions. As secret agents they were ubiquitous 
in the provinces, spying upon the governors, reporting the 
misconduct of oflicials, and especially vigilant to secure that 
the state post was not misused. Naturally they were open to 
bribery and corruption. The body or scJiola of agentes was 
strictly organised in grades, and when they had risen by regular 


^ Tjie Magiskr memoriae drafted 
brief ’Jm[)erial decisions {adnokttioncSi 
on tbo margin uf dociimcaits), answered 
petitions, and probably threw into 
their final form many of the docii- 
Jiients omaiiating from the offices of 
tlic. otlKir magistri. The Mmjisiri epis<- 
tidaniiih and epmlidarnm Griimrum, 
deait •with, arisw'ers to communications 
from foreign powers arid to deputa- 
tions fr<.)m tlio provinces ; examined 
th<5 (piestions addressesd to the 
Emperor hy ofTicials ; and also deait 
with jjetilioMs, The duties of the 
MafjisU-r Jihvllorum were concerned 
chiofJy with a]>f>oal cases (eogniiiones) 
and petitions which involved specific- 
ally legal questions. We have not 


suhicient information to draw a sharj) 
ime between the functions of these 
three ministers, which seem at many 
points to have overlapped and in- 
volved constant co-operation. They 
must also have been in constant toucii 
both with the Master of Offices and 
with the (Juaestor. 

2 They are sometimes grou})ed 
together as sacra scrinia nostra. 

® OJfichnn admissiomtm under a 
ma-gisler. 

^ It had been under the control of 
the Praet. iTcfect, vdio still retained 
the right uf issuing jjassos or orders 
for its use. I'lic change was made in 
A.u. 390 ; see below, p. 115, 
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promotion, tliey were appointed to be beads {'pri 7 ici 2 )es) of tlic 
official staffs of diocesan and provincial governors, and might 
rise to he governors themselves. Their number, in the East, 
was over 1200.^ 

The Scholarian bodyguards, organised by Constantine,^ were 
subject to the authority of the Master of Offices, so that in this 
respect he may be regarded as a successor of the old Praetorian 
Prefect. He also possessed a certain control over the military 
commanders in frontier provinces.^ He became (in a.I). 396) 
the director of the state factories of arms. In the Eastern lialf 
of the Empire there were fifteen of these factories (fahncae), 
six in the Illyrian ptminsula, and nine in the Asiatic provinces. 

One of the most striking features of the administrative 
system was the orgamsation of the subordinate oificials, who 
were systematically graded and extremely numerous.^ 

Our use of tlie words '' office ” and '' official ’’ is derived froii] 
the technical meaning of qfficiiim; which, as was mentioned 
above, denoted the staff of a civil or military dignitary.^ Most 
ministers, every governor, all higher military commanders, had 
an officium, and its members were called officiales. Theoretical^, 
the civil as well as the military officials were supposed to be 
soldiers of the Emperor ; their service was termed militia, its 
badge was the military belt, which was discarded when their 
term of service expired, and their retirement from service was 
called in military language honourable dismissal {hmiesLa 
missio). But these usages were a mere survival, and the state 
service was really divided into military, civil, and palatine 
offices. The term palatine in this connexion meant particularly 
the staffs of the financial ministers, the Counts of the Sacred 
Largesses and the Private Estates. 


^ They arc often called 'HHUfistiriaiii 
(a« under the authority of the Hag. 
Off.). In 430 there were nioro than 
1174 {C. Th. VI. 27. 23) ; in the reign 
of L(^o I. the iinmher was 124S {C.J. 
xii. 20.' 3. , 

“ See below, p. 37. 

See C.J. xii. 59. 8 ; Nor. Thmdom, 
24. Perhaps lie inherited this duty 
from the Praet. Pref. in A.n. 39(3. 

^ A short survey of this compli- 


cated subject will be found in Karlowa, 
Mom. Recht, L sqq. 

® In Greek, rd^is was used as well 
as ofjxpLKioif, and, for the members, 
rai-ewraL as well as oMlkloXlol. Ap- 
paritores (used in the early Empire 
for officials) is sometimes applied to 
members of the more important, 
cohortalini to those of the least 
important, offices. In the military 
ojficia the posts wore conlined to 
soldiers. 
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Tlie number of subalterns in each office was fixecL To obtain 
a post' an Imperial rescript was required, and advancement was 
governed by seniority. Those wffio had served their* regular 
term in the higher offices became eligible for such a post as the 
governorship of a province and might rise to the highest dignities 
in the Empire. 

Offices, such as those of a Praetorian Prefect, a vicar, or a 
provincial governor, were divided into a number of departments 
or bureaux {scrinia)^ each under a head. On these permanent 
officials far more than on their superior, who might only hold 
his post for a year, the efficiency of the administration depended. 
The bureaux differed in nature and name according to the 
functions of the ministry. Those in the office of the Praetorian 
Prefecture differed entirely from those of the financial ministries 
or those of the Master of Offices. But the offices of all the 
governors who were under the Praetorian Prefect reproduced 
in their chief departments the office of the Prefect himself. 
Each of these had a jyrinceps,^ who was the right hand of the 
chief and had a general control over all departments of the 
office. 

The State servants were paid originally (like the army) both 
in kind and coin, but as time went on the annona or food ration 
was commuted into money. They were so numerous that their 
salaries were a considerable item in the budget. We have no 
information as to the total number of State officials ; but we 
have evidence which may lead us to conjecture that the civil 
servants in the Prefectures of the East and lilyricum, including 
the staffs of the diocesan and provincial governors, cannot 


^ The princops of the Prefect, the 
vicars, and the proconsuls was selected 
froin the agenles in rebus. Strictly 
speaking ho was outside the ollicium, 
though ho is iuehided in it in the 
NoL dig. The olficium consisted of 
the cornicularim, who assisted the 
chief in administering justice ; a 
criminal department under a com- 
mentariensis, who brought the accused 
to trial, drew up the acts of the 
process, executed judgment, super- 
intended prisons ; a section of 
accountants {numeremi)^ who dealt 
\nth iiscal business ; the adintor 
(/3o^^?6s), and some others. Outside 
the officiurn there were attached a 


number of organised bodies (scholae) 
of clerks and assistants of various 
kinds, who were at the disposal of 
the officials, especially the school of 
exceplores or sliorthand writers, the 
most expert of whom formed an inner 
college of cmgusiales (cp. John Lydus, 
De mag. iii. 9). Other schools were 
the cliartularii ; the singnlares (em- 
ployed as messejigers to the provinces); 
the scrmia.rii. From these the chief 
officials selected then’ clerks, wlio then 
became members of the officiura. — • 
The military staffs had a princeps and 
a commentariemis, but as they had 
no jurisdiction in civil cases they did 
not require a cornioularius or adiutor. 
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liave been mucli fewer than 10,000.^ To this have to be added 
the staffs of the military commanders, of the financial and other 
central miilistries. 

It was a mark of the new monarchy that the eunuchs and 
others who held posts about the Emperor’s person and served 
in the palace should be regarded as standing on a level of equality 
with the State officials and have a recognised position in the 
public service. The Grand Chamberlain {praeposiPus sacn 
cubicuU), who was almost invariably a eunuch, was a dignitary 
of the highest class. In the case of weak sovrans his influence 
might be enormous and make him the most powerful man in 
the State ; in the case of strong Emperors who were personally 
active he seldom played a prominent part in politics. It is 
probable that he exercised a general authority over all officers 
connected with the Court and the Imperial person, but this 
power may have depended rather on a right of co-operation 
than on formal authority.^ At Constantinople the Grand 

^ The offices of the provincial who handled legal matters, were 
governors in Illyricum consisted of considerably increased by fees ; the 
about 100 persons {OH. xii. 57, 9); salaries of all the subalterns were 
tbo maximum number m the vicariates miserable, 
was fixed at 300 {ib. i. 15. 5, cp. 12. 

A.B. 380), but that of the vicariate of ^ The pages relating to the prae- 
Asia v'as 200, and that of the Count of positiis in the Not. dig. (both Or. and 
the’East 000 (ib. i. 15. 13 ; i. 13. 1). A Occ.) are lost. The primicerius sacri 
calculation based on these figures for cubicuU, chief of the staff of the bed- 
the dioceses and provinces of the chamber, may have been nominally 
Orient and Illyricum, as cniimeratod or partially independent of the ^jrae- 
in Not. dig. would give about 8000, positus ; he was a S'pectahilis ranking 
to which wo must add probably more immediately after the Counts of the 
than 1000 for the offices of the Domestics. It is not clear what the 
Prefects. Justinian’s ordiiianc'e {C.J. relations of the praepositm were to 
i. 27. 1), creating the Pr. Prefecture thera.i‘^rem’i>6nGnjpa/«in,\vhoa[>pcars 
of Africa in the sixth century, gives to have controlled many of tbo 
the numbers and salaries of the servants of the Groat PalacD at 
officials botli of the Prefect and of Byzantium, besides sxipervising 
the ixrovincial governors. There were stewards and caretakers in the 
300 in the bureaux of the Prefect’s various Imperial residences {ciirae 
office (inciiidiug the scholao), and palaliorum). Imperial rescripts were 
each of the seven civil governors bad sometimes addressed to him. Tlie 
a staff of 50. Including the salaries Count of the Wardrobe {com. sactae 
of the Prefect and the governors, tbo vesiia) was probably under the 
total cost amounted to nearly £11,000. positas, as were also the dccurions 
Tbo salary of the Prefect was 7200 and the silmtiarii, ushers who kept 
sobdi (£4500), that of a governor, guard at tbo doors during meetings 
448 (£280). Tbo staffs of the five of the Imperial Council and Imperial 
military governors (liukcs) were paid audiences. — The Emimess had a staff 
at a higher rate than those of the of cubicularii of her own ; and there 
civil arid the total cost of their was a praepositm sacri cuhiculi 
establishments was £7050. Tbo Augustae^ at least in the reign of 
incomes of the subordinate officials, Anastasius I. (GJ. xii. 5. 3 and 5). 
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Chamberlain had a certain control over the , 

in. Cappadocia ■which supplied the Emperor’s pri'V'v n estates 
We have already seen ^ that all the higher 
Imperial service belonged to one or other of the tb 
of rank, the illustres, spectabiles, and clarissimi s *^lasses 
consequently members of the senatorial order. Tb . 
the great central ministries, the commanders-m-pV of 
armies,* the Grand Chamberlain, were all illustres npu 
class^ included proconsuls, vicars, the mUitary govern 
provinces, the magistn scriniorum, and many others 
clarissimus, which was the qualification for the S fWe 
attached ex officio to the governorship of a provinp^^*^’ 
other lesser posts. It was possessed by a lar^e n^’ ^^d to 
subaltern civil servants and was bestowed on manv 
retirement. The Hberality of the Emperors in conf ^ 
clarissiniate gradually detracted from its value. In n i^he 

of this it was found expedient to raise many officials 
formerly have been clarissimi to the rant of spectll^i 
this in turn led to a cheapening of the rank of illuof 
result was that before the middle of the sixth centurv n 
of gloriosi 5 was instituted, superior to that of iUustres^®^ 
highest officials are henceforward described as gloriosi " 

§ 2. Military Organisation 

The principal features in which the military establi^b 
the fourth century e differed from that of the Princi + 
the existence of a mobile field army, the organisation 


^ See below, p. 52, 

^ Sec above, p. 19, 

J AXoifijrpiOf, TrcptftX^Trroi, ’XapLTpo- 
raroL were the official equivalents in 
Ureok. Between a.x>. 460 and 550 
all 3, lustres seem to Have also a right 
to bo addressed by the title of 
magnijicus, p^yaXoTrpeT'i^s, See ICoch 
me hyzantinischen Bearntentitel 51 (a 
book wliicli must bo used with cau- 
tion). 

Also the Coniitea domesiicorum, 

° Also gloriosissimi. In Greek 
iv^o^braroL (also tV^o^oe). The uZofiO- 
SL^umi mmtorea are clearly marked 
off from the illmtrm in Justinian, Nov. 


43. 1 (a.d. 537). 

Mommsen, .Das 
scit Diocletian (Hist. 
is tlie principal work on'+i 
A summary of the 
Beid mil be found Ration by 


xo IB seated, verv Tbt * 
Grosse, Rdni, ^ in 

Becent investigation has — 

Gallieniis initiated chan^L 
m regard to the organfs.,/i. 
cavalry, that prepared thn ^ 
the refornus of Biocletian for 

‘‘LBmpereur Gallieri ” -iv, A’ ffonio, 

1 sqq., 225 sqq., 1913 • ivf ‘ 

'/bum rom. Heerwesen ’’’ 

/, 0. IlmchfeM, 1903. ’ ^^^tschr. 
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cavalry in bodies independent of the infantry, and the smaller 

size of tlie legionary units. 

DiocletiSn Iiad created, and Constantine liad deTeloped, a 
field army wMch. the Emperor could move to any part of his 
dominion that happened to be threatened, while at the same 
time all the frontiers were defended by troops permanently 
stationed in the frontier provinces. The military forces, therefore, 
consisted of two main classes : the mobile troops or comiiatenses, 
which accompanied the Emperor in his movements and formed 
a sacred retinue ” (comdtatus) ; and the frontier troo]).s or 
limitanei. 

The strength of the old Roman legion was 6000 men. The 
legion of this type was retained in the case of the limUanci ; 
but it is broken up into detachments of about 1000 (corresponding 
to the old cohort), which are stationed in difierent quarters, 
sometimes in difierent provinces. And these detachments are 
no longer associated wfith a number of foot-cohorts and squadrons 
of horse, as of old, when the legatus of a legion commanded a 
body of about 10,000 men. The cavalry and the cohorts are 
under separate commanders.^ 

The field army consisted of two classes of troops, the simple 
comitatenses and the The palatini, who took the place 

of the old Praetorian guards, were a privileged section of the 
comitatenses and retained the special character of Imperial 
guards, in so far as most of them were stationed in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople or in Italy.^ The infantry of the field 
army was composed of small legions of 1000, and bodies of light 
infantry known as auxilia which were now’' mainly recruited from 
Gauls, and from Franks and other Germans. The cavalry, 
under a separate command, consisted of squadrons, called 
vexillationeSy 500 strong. 

Each of these units, — ^the legion, the aimlitm, the vexillcdio 


^ There were coliorfcs as a rule 
among the frontier troops, but on the 
Danube, whore there were auxilia, 
cohorts are excejitional. The cavalry 
squadron, ala, is generally 600 strong. 
Other classes of the cavalry ol’ the 
limito/mi were known as cunei equitam 
and equites. 

^ Constantino, wlio formed the 
Palatini, increased the held army and 
withdrew many troops from the 
frontier provinces for the purpose. 


These new bodies were called psciulo- 
comitatenses (18 legions in the west, 
20 in the east). 

® Of the 12 palatine legions in the 
west, 8 were in Italy, 3 in Africa, 1 in 
Gaul. Of the 13 in the east, 12 wore 
near Constantinople, 1 in Illyricum. 
Of the 65 auxilia in the west, 21 were 
in Italy ; of 43 in the oast, 35 were 
near the capital. So the Not dig. 
See Mommsen, oj>. cit 235. 
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of the comitatenses, the legionary detaclimeiit, the cohort of the 
liinitanei, — was as a rule under the command of a tribimej in 
some cases of a praepositusd The tribime corresponded roughly 
to the modern colonel. 

All these armies were under the supreme command of Masters 
of Soldiers, magistri militum. The organisation of this command 
in the east, as it was finally ordered by Theodosius L, differed 
fundamentally from that in the west. In the east there were 
five Masters of Horse and Foot. Two of these, distinguished 
as Masters in Presence (m in immediate attendance on 

the Emperor), resided at Constantinople, and each of them 
commanded half of the Palatine troops. The three others 
exercised independent authority over the armies stationed in 
three large districts, the East, Thrace, and Illyricum.'^ 

It was otherwise in the west. Here instead of five co-ordinate 
commanders we find two masters in praesenti, one of infantry 
and one of cavalry. The Master of Foot was the immediate 
commander of the infantry in Italy and had superior authority 
over all the infantry of the field army in all the dioceses, and 
also over the commanders of the limitanei. In the dioceses the 
commanders of the eomitatenses had the title of military counts.® 

According to this scheme the Master of Horse in praesenti 
was co-ordinate with the Master of Foot. But this arrangement 
w-as modified by investing the Master of Foot with authority 
over both cavalry and infantry ; he w^as then called Master of 
Horse and Foot, or Master of Both Services, magister idriusque 
militiac, and had a superior authority over the Master of Horse. 
In the last years of Theodosius the command of the western 
armies was thus centralised in the hands of Stilicho, and through- 
out the fifth century this centralisation, giving enormous power 
and responsibility to one man, was, as \ve shall see, the rule. 

The limitanei were under the command of dukes, the suc- 
cessors of the old legali pro praetore of the Augustan system. In 
the west the duke was subordinate to the Master of Foot; 

^ (]p. Grosfie, on tribune, praepositus 
pracfectus, ojp, cit, pp, 143-151. 

“ TIio mayislrl in j)raes, had pre- 


cc(Ien(^o over tJie others, and seem to 
have exercised some slight control 
(cp. C.J. xii. 35. 18), but not so as to 
violate the principle of co-ordination. 

® Comitce rei militaru , — Tlio comi- 


tatenses in Africa were under tlio 
immediate command of the ducea of 
the iimitanei. In regard to the titles 
comes and dux it is to be observed 
that every dux had tlie rank of emues, 
but usually of the second class. When 
he was a comes of tlio .first class ho 
•was called comes et diix^ and then 
simply comes. 
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in the east to the Master of Soldiers in the military district to 
which liis province bclongedd 

The Pakitine legions were the successors of the old Praetorian 
guards, but Constantine or one of his predecessors organised 
guard troops who \Yere more closely attached to the Imperial 
person.*^" These were the Scholac, destined to have a long 
history. We associate the name of School with the ancient 
Greek philosophers, who gave leisurely instruction to their 
schools of disciples in Athenian porticoes. It was applied to 
Constanbiiie’s guards because a portico was assigned to them in 
the Palace ^ where they could spend idle hours waiting for 
Imperial orders. The Scholarians were picked men, and till 
the middle of the fifth century chiefly Germans ; mounted, better 
equipped and better paid than tlie ordinary cavalry of the army. 
There were seven schools at Constantinople, each 500 strong ^ 
and commanded by a tribune who was generally a count of the 
first rank.^ We have already seen that the whole, guard was 
under the control of the Master of Offices. Closely associated 
with the Scholarians was a special body of guards, called candidati 
from the white uniforms wdiich they wore. 

While the Scholarians and Candidates were in a strict sense 
bodyguards of the Imperial person and never left the Court 
except to accompany the Emperor, there was another body of 
guards, the Dornestici, consisting both of horse and foot, 
who as a rule were stationed at the Imperial Court, but 


■* E,g. the dux of Osroeno to the 
7 nafj. nLil. 'per orienie.m,. Tiiere wore 
12 dukos in the we.st ; 13 in the east, 
wlicrc there also two of superior 
rank, the count of the of 
and the count of Isauria. The 
province of Isanria was treated 
exceptionally like frontier provdnccs 
on account of the wild, insubordinate 
character of its uncivilised inouii- 
taineers. For the same reason the 
civil i)owers were invested in the 
military governor ; the count was also 
the 2 )rac 8 es. Other exceptions to the 
rule of separating civil from military 
functions were Arabia and Maure- 
tania Oaesariensis. The uiuon <»f 
functions was sometimes tcni])orari!y 
introduced, ejj. in tSardiuia [C. Tk ix. 
27. 3, A.n. 382), Tripolitana [ib. xii. 1. 
133, A.D. 393). Before A.i). 400 the 


cUiko of the Thebaid, w4iich had l>ccn 
divided into two proviiieos, Avas 
pmenes of the province (cp. 

Gelzer, Byz. Verw. Jgyptem, p. 10) ; 
and on some occasions the Augustal 
Prefect of Egypt was invested witli 
military powers. 

2 Cp. Babut, La Garde, impmale, § 
xi. p. 262, Avho thin ks that they replaced 
the Kquitos singularos Aiigiisti. 

® Procop. ILA. 14. 

^ Not. dig.t Or, 11. Five in the 
west {Occ. 9) and tiiis was perhaps the 
original number. 

5 C. Tk vi. 13. 1 ; Nov, Theod, ii. 
21. The title tribune was drop])ed 
in the course ot the fifth century ; 
and these officers Avero known till late 
times as Counts of the Schools 
crxoXwr). 
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migM Be sent elsewhere for special purposes.^ They were under 
the command of Counts {eomites domesticorum) who were in- 
dependent of the Master of Soldiers.^ It will be obDerved that 
most of the new military creations of the third and fourth 
centuries had names indicating their close relation to the autocrat, 
comitatenses, soldiers of the retinue ; palatines/soldiers of the 
palace ; domestics, soldiers of the household. 

The army of this age had a large admixture of men of foreign 
birth, and for the historian this perhaps is its most important 
feature. In the early Empire the foreigner was excluded from 
military service ; the legions were composed of Eoman citizens, 
the auxilia of Roman subjects. Every able-bodied citizen and 
subject was liable to serve. Under the autocracy both these 
principles were reversed. The auxilia were largely recruited 
from the barbarians outside the Roman borders ; new troops 
were formed, designated by foreign names ; and the less civilised 
these soldiers were the more they were prized.® Some customs 
and words ^ illustrate the influence which the Germans exercised 
in the military world. The old German battle-noise, the banitus, 
was adopted as the cry of the Imperial troops when they went 
into battle. The custom of elevating a newly-proclaimed 
Emperor on a shield was introduced by German troops in the 
fourth century. It would be interesting to know how many 
Germans there were in the army. The fact that most of the 
soldiers whom we know to have held the highest posts of 
command in the last quarter of the fourth century were of 

was not always tliiis diyided. 
the evidence see Seeck, sub Co oiites ’ ■ 
col. 548. 

. ^ Mommsen, ib. 247. 

^ Brungus {dpovyyos)^ body of 
infantry in close formation (ep. 
Vegetins, Up. r. mil. iii. 16) is 
Germanic, and so is handum {^dvBov), 
winch the Greeks used as the regular 
term for military standard 
It may be iiote'd here that in the 
fourth and fifth centuries the standard 
of the legion and the legionary detach- 
ment : seenis to iiave been ' .the, ' dragon.; 
Though the eagle, the standard of the 
old legion, is sometimes mentioned, it 
ju’obably went out of use gradually. 
See Grosse, op. cit. 230 sqq. 


German origin speaks for itself. 

^ G. Tk vi. 24. 3 whore praesen tales 
are distinguished from vou in pracs. 
The full title of the domestics was 
protcclorefi et do7nestm.--T!hG question 
of the protector es is difficult. We 
have to distinguish the Protectors 
who formed the Schola prima scutario- 
rum in the Sciiolarian Guards from 
the Protecftors who belonged to a sort 
of school for officers and w^ere under 
the orders of the Masters of Soldiers. 
The discussion of Babut, op. cit.^ has 
not delinitely cleared up the questions 
connected with the Protectors, See 
also Grosso, op. cit. 138 sqq. 

“ In the Not. dig. we find two 
comites, a comes equituni and a comes 
peditam, in both east and west, but it 
Booms probable that the command 
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Tlie legions coEtinned to be formed from Roman citizens; 
but tbe distinction between citizens and subjects bad disappeared 
since tlie c-itizensbip had been bestowed, early in the third century, 
upon all the provincials, and it was from the least civilised 
districts of the Empire, from the highlands of Illyricum, Thrace, 
and Isa iiria, from Galatia and Batavia, that the mass of the 
citizen soldiers was drami. From a military point of view highly 
civilised provinces like Italy and Greece no longer counted. 
The legions and citizen cavalry ceased to have a privileged 
position. For instance, the mxilia on the Danube frontier, wlio 
were chiefly of barbarian race, were superior in rank to the 
legionary troops under the same command. 

It was a natural consequence of this new policy, in which 
military considerations triumphed over the political principle 
of excluding foreigners, that the other political principle of 
universal liability to service should also be relinquished. It 
was allowed to drop. In the fifth century it had become a dead 
letter, and Valentinian III. expressly enacted that no Roman 
citizen should be compelled to serve,’’ except for the defence of 
his town in case of danger,^ 

A third ancient principle of the Roman State, that only 
freemen could serve in the army, was theoretically maintained,^ 
and though it was often practically evaded and occasionally 
in a crisis suspended,^ it is probable that there were never many 
slaves enrolled. 

If we examine the means by which the army was kept up, 
we find that the recruits may be divided into four classes. (1) 
There were the numerous poor adventurers, Roman or foreign, 
who voluntarily offered themselves to tlie recruiting officer and 
received from him the pulveraticum dust-money,” or travelling 
expenses), the equivalent of the King’s shilling. (2) There were 
the recruits supplied by landed proprietors from among their 
serfhenants. This was a State burden, but it fell only on the 
estates in certain provinces.^ (3) The son of a soldier was bound 
to follow his father’s profession. But this hereditary military 


^ Nov. 5. 

2 xlix. 16. 11. 

^ Mommsen, 250-51. In the danger 
of Italy, invaded by barbarians, in 
A.D. 406 slaves were invited to servo 
for the reward of liberty, C. Tk. 


vii. 13. 16. 

^ O, Th. vii. 13. 2 per eas provincias 
a qiiilms corpora jiagitavtnr. In other 
provinces the proprietors could make 
a money payment instead of f nrnishing 
the men. 
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service fell into abeyance before the time of Justinian. (4) The 
settlements of foreign barbarians within the Empire were another 
source of supply. These foreigners incorporatecl in 

the Empire but not enjoying the personal rights of a Roman J 
were chiefly G-ermans and Sarmatians, and they were organised 
in communities under the control of Roman officers. They are 
found in Gaul, where they had the special name of laeti,^ and in 
the Alpine districts of Italy. 

The Imperial army was democratic in the sense that the 
humblest soldier, whatever his birth might be, might attain to 


the highest commands by sheer talent and capacity. The first 
step was promotion to the posts of centemrius and ducenarins, 
who discharged the duties of the old centurions and our non- 
commissioned officers.^ Having served in these ranks the 
soldier could look forward to becoming a tribune, with the 
command of a military unit,^ and the efficient tribxme would in 
due course receive the rank of comes. 

In order to follow the history of the fifth century intelligently 
and understand the difficulties of the Imperial government in 
dealing with the barbarian invaders it would be of particular 
importance to know precisely the strength of the military forces 
at the death of Theodosius. 

The strength of the Roman military estal^lishment at the 
beginning of the third century seems to have been about 300,000. 
It was greatly increased under Diocletian ; and considerable 
additions were made in the course of tlie fourth century. The 
data of the Noiitia dignitatum would lead to the conclusion that 
about A.D. 428 the total strength considerably exceeded 600,000.^ 


^ For instance, such a foreigner 
could not marry a Rojnan woman. 
See Mommsen, Hist Boh. iii. 1C8. 

^ 0. TU. vii. 20. 12laetus Alamanniis 
Barmata ; in Not Occ. we meet Imti 
Fmmi, 1. gentiles Buehi^ Sarmatae et 
Tai fall gentiles. 

® Cp. V^egetius, op. cit ii. 8. 

^ Before becoming a tribune, it was 
usually necessary perhaps to serve in 
the school of protectors. The three 
ranks protector, trihunus, comes (et 
tribunus) appear e.g. in Animian. xxx. 
7. 3; Vegetius, iii. 10, and can be 
illustrated by inscriptions. But I do 
not think that Babut (op. cit) is riglit 
in regarding the protectors as equiva- 
lent to the centurions under a new 


name and organisation. 

® Mommsen’s estimate (op. cit 203) 
based on the Noiitia is Limitanci 
(infantry 249, 500, cavalry 110,500) 
360,000 ; Comitatenses (infantry 
148,000, cavalry 40,500) 194,500. 

Total, 554,500. But to this iiavo 
to bo added the liniitanei of Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and Britain, and they 
must have amounted to not much 
leas than 100,000. If wg estimate 
them at 90,000 we should get the 
figure 645,000, which according to 
Agathias (v. 13) ought to re])rcsent 
the total force of the Empire. 
Agathias must have derived tliis 
figure from some document of the 
fourth century. John Lydus (Re 
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We have, however, to reckon with the probability that the legions 
and other military units enumerated in the Notitia were not 
maintakicd at their normal strength and in some cases may 
have merely existed on paper. We may conjecture that if the 
army once actually reached the number of 650,000 it was not 
after the death of Theodosius, but before the rebellions of Maximus 
and Eugeniiis, in which the losses on both sides must have 
considerably reduced the strength of the legions. But if we 
confine ourselves to the consideration of the field army, there 
seems no reason to doubt that in a.d. 428 it was nearly 200,000 
strong. It was unequally divided between east and \vest, the 
troops assigned to the west being more numerous. In Italy 
there were about 24,500 infantry and 3500 cavalry.^ 

The military organisation of Kome, as it existed at the end 
of the fourth century, was to be completely changed througlioiit 
the following hundred years. We have no material for tracing 
the steps in the transformation ; of the battles wliich were 
fought in this period not a single description has come dowm 
to us. But we shall see, when W'C come to the sixth century, 
for which "we have very full information, that the military 
forces of the Empire w^ere then of a different character and 
organised on a different system from those which were led to 
victory by Theodosius the Great. These changes partly depended 
on a change in military theory. The conquests of Home had 
always been due to her infantry, the cavalry had always been 
subsidiary, and, down to the second half of the fourth century 
and the successful campaigns of Julian on the Rhine, experience 
had consistently confirmed the theory that battles were won 
by infantry and that squadrons of horse were only a useful 
accessory arm. The battle of Hadrianople, in wdiich the East 
German horsemen rode down the legions, shook this view, and 
the same horsemen who had defeated Valens show'ed afterwards 
in the battles which they helped Theodosius to win, how effective 
might be large bodies of heavy cavalry, armed with lance and 


metis. 3. 27) states that under Dio- 
cletian the strength of the army was 
389,074, and that Gonstaiitrae doubled 
it (the latter part of the statement is 
certainly an exaggeration). We are 
told that it was further increased by 
Valentinian I. (Zosimus iv. 12. 1) 
hut declined under Theodosius (/ne- 
/neitoTo, ib. 29. 1). 


^ The distribution of the troops in 
the west c. 428 is given in Not Occ. 
vii. ; there is no corresponding 
section in Or. In Africa there were 
11,500 infantry, 9500 cavalry; in 
S])ain 10,500 infantry ; in w^estern 
Iliyricum 14,000 infantry; in Daul 
39,000 infantry, 5500 cavalry. Cp. 
Bury, Bot, Dig. 
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sword. The lesson was not lost on the Romans, who during 
the following generations had to defend their provinces against 
the inroads of East German horsemen, and the leadings feature 
of the transformation of the Imperial army was the gradual 
degradation of the infantry until it became more or less subsidiary 
to the cavalry on which the generals depended more and more 
to win their victories. In the sixth century we shall see that 
the battles are often fought and won by cavalry only. It is 
o1)vious that this revolution in tactics must have reacted on 
the organisation and carried with it a gradual modification of 
the legionary system. Another tactical change was the increased 
importance of archery, brought about by the warfare on the 
eastern frontier. 

Rome did not depend only on her own regular armies to 
protect her frontiers. She relied also on the aid of the small 
Federate States which lay beyond her provincial boundaries 
but within her sphere of influence and under her control. The 
system of client states goes back to the time of the Republic. 
The princes of these peoples were bound by a definite treaty 
of sATidJiQQ—foedus^ whence they were called /oedem/i — to defend 
themselves and thereby the Empire against an external foe, 
and in return they received protection and were dispensed from 
paying tribute. In the later period with which we are concerned 
the treaty generally took a new form. The client prince received 
from the Emperor a fixed yearly sum,^ supposed to be the pay 
of the soldiers whom he was prepared to bring into the field. 
We shall meet many of these federates, such as the Abasgians 
ajid Lazi of the Caucasus, the Saracens on the Euphrates, the 
Ethiopians on the frontier of Egypt. It was on the basis of a 
contract of this kind that the Visigoths were settled south of the 
Danube by Theodosius the Great, and it was by similar contracts 
that most of the German peoples who were to dismember the 
western provinces would establish, in the guise of Federates, a 
footing on Imperial soil. 

It may be added that federation ’’ was extended so as to 
facilitate and regulate the practice of purchasing immunity 

^ A nyionae. foederaticae (crtr^creis). lias boon clearly and briefly elucidated 
Perhaps at first it was paid in kind. by Mommsen, IlisL Sch. iii. 225 sgq. 
The subject of the frontier Federates 
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from foreign foes, such as the Huns and Persians, a device to 
which the rulers of the Empire as its strength declined were 
often dl)liged to resort. The tribute which was paid for this 
purpose was designated by the same name {annonae) as the 
subsidies which were allowed to the client princes. 

While the Federate system was continued and developed, a 
new class of troops began to be formed in the fifth century to 
whom the name Federates was also applied, and who must be 
carefully distinguished'. These troops were drawn indifferently 
from foreign peoples; they were paid by the government, 
were commanded by Roman of&cers, and formed a distinct 
section of the military establishment. We shall see that, in 
the course of the sixth century, these mixed Federate troops 
had come to be the most important and probably the most 
efficient soldiers in the Imperial army. 

The origin of another class of fighting men who were to play 
a considerable part in the wars of the sixth century goes back 
to much the same time as that of the Federates. These were 
the Bucellarians, or private retainers.^ It became the practice 
of powerful generals, and sometimes even civilians, to form an 
armed retinue or private bodyguard.^ These soldiers were 
called hiiceUarii, from hucella, the military biscuit. Such private 
armed forces were strictly illegal, but notwithstanding Imperial 
prohibitions the practice increased, the number of retainers 
%Yas limited only by the wealth of their master, and officers of 
subordinate rank had their private armed followers. In the 
sixth century Belisarius had a retinue of 7000 horse, and those 
private troops formed a substantial fraction of the fighting 
strength of the Empire. When they entered tlie service of 
their master they took an oath of loyalty to the Emperor. 

If the expense of maintaining the army formed a large item 


^ Oiympiodoriis i'r. 7. (It was also 
used as an offieiai term, for in the 
Kot dig,. Or. 7, wo find a scpiadron 
of Connies catafnictarii biiceUarii iu- 
'n 'lores. ) Th e b ucellarian s were largely 
drawn from Goths, Isaiirians, and 
Galatians. Cp. ISIonunsen, op. ^ cit. 
241 sqq. ; Benjamin, IJe lust. imp. 
aet. 18 sqq. 

^ We have the cases of Rnfiniis 
(Giandian, J u Muf. ii. 76) ; fStiiicho 
(Zosimus V. 11 ; on the otlier hand, 
op. (daudian, I)i cons. SUL 220 sqq.) ; 


Aetras (Prospei;, snh cl, 455) ; Aspar 
(Malalas, frag, in IJcrmcs, vi. p. 309, 
where Patzig has shown that the 
words ovs iKd\e<re (poLdepdrovs are not 
genuine, see Unerkemnt %nd un- 
bekannt gebliebene Mnlalasfragmente, 
13). The biiCeUarii are recognised as 
a regular institution in Spain in the 
laws of Eurie (Leejes Visigoionmi, p. 
13). It is generally supposed that 
this custom was adoj)ted by the 
E,oiiiaus from the Germans. 

8 G.J. ix. 12. 10 (A.i). 408). 
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ill tlic annual budget the navy cost little. It would be almost 
true to say tliat the Empire at the period had no naval arma- 
ments. There were indeed fleets at the old naval statioiSs which 
Augustus had established at Misenum and Ravenna^ and another 
squadron (classis Venetum) was maintained at Aquileia. But 
it is significant that the prefects of these fleets, which were 
probably very small, were under the control of the Master of 
Soldiers in Italy.^ There was no independent naval command. 
In the east we find no mention of fleets or naval stations with 
the exception of the small flotillas which patrolled the Lower 
Danube under the direction of the military commanders on 
that frontier. For centuries the Mediterranean had been a 
Roman lake, and it was natural that the navy should come to 
be held as an almost negligible instrument of war. In the 
third century it had been neglected so far as even to be inadequate 
to the duty of policing the waters and protecting the coasts 
against piracy. An amazing episode in the reign of Probus 
illustrates its inefiiciency.^ A party of Franks, settled on the 
shores of the Black Sea, seized some vessels, sailed through the 
Propontis, plundered Carthage, Syracuse, and other cities, and 
then passing into the Atlantic safely reached the mouths of 
the Rhine. Yet in the contest between Constantine and Licinius 
navies played a decisive part, and the two adversaries seemed 
to have found many useful vessels in the ports of Greece, Syria, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor. The fleet of Licinius numbered 350 
ships and that of Constantine 200, some of which he built for 
the occasion. It is not clear what the status of these ships was. 
In the fifth century the Empire was to feel the want of an 
efficient navy, when the Mediterranean ceased to be an entirely 
Roman sea and a new German power in Africa contested the 


^ Under him, too, were flotiUas on 
Lake Como, Lake Neuchatel, and on 
the Loire and Seine. Those on the 
Middle .'Danuho, Lake Constance, and 
in the British channel were under the 
local military commanders. The 
Britannic fleet was important in the 
fourth century, but in the fifth we 
find instead a classis ^ Sambrica, 
stationed apparently at l5taples (cp. 
Lot, Lc*' Mifjrations sax. p. 5), and 
imdor the duke of Belgica Seounda. 
The care of the government is no 
longer to protect the coasts of Britain 
but to protect the other side of the 


channel. On all these fleets and flo- 
tiUas see Biebiger, art. ‘^Classis” in 
P.-lf. John Lyhis (lac. cit.) says 
that in Diocletian’s time the number 
of sailors employed in the fleets both 
on sea and rivers was 45,000 and that 
Constantine increased it. 

^ The classis Carpathia, the classis 
Alexandrhia, and the classis Seleuciae 
(G.J. xi, 2. 4 and 13. 1) were merely 
fleets of transports,— -the former two 
being part of the service for conveying 
the grain sapj^lies from Egyx)t to 
Constantinople. 

® Zosimus i. 71. 
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supremacy of its waters. But tlie failures and defeats which 
marked the struggle with the Vandals did not impress the 
government of Constantinople with the need of building up a 
strong navy. The sea forces continued to be regarded as 
subsidiary, and in overseas expeditions the fleets which convoyed 
the transports were never placed under an independent naval 
command. Not imtil the seventh century, when the Empire 
had to fight for its very existence with an enemy more formidable 
t1ia.n the Vandals, was a naval establishment effectively organised 
and an independent Ministry of Marine created. 

§ 3. The Finmicidl Syshmi 

There are three tilings which it is important to know about 
the finances of the Empire. The first is, the sources of revenue, 
and how they were collected ; the second is the total amount 
of the revenue; the third is the total amount of the normal 
expenditure. As to the first we are fairly well informed ; we 
know a good deal, from first-hand sources, about the system 
of taxation and the financial machinery. As to the second 
and third we are in the dark. No official figures as to the annual 
budget at any period of the later Eoman Empire have been pre- 
served, and all attempts to calculate the total of either income 
or outgoings are guess work, and are based on assumptions 
which may or may not be true. The utmost that can be done 
is to fix a minimum. 

The financial, like every other department of administration 
under the autocracy, differed in its leading features from that 
of the Principate. In raising the revenue the ideal aimed at 
was equalisation and uniformity ; to treat the whole Empire 
alike, to abolish privileges and immunities. Italy, which had 
always been free from the burdens borne by the provinces, was 
largely deprived of this favoured position by the policy of 
Diocletian.! qPe ideal was not entirely attained ; some 
anomalies and differences survived ; but on the whole, uni- 
formity in taxation is the striking characteristic of the new 
system in contrast with the old. Another capital diflerence 
had been gradually brought about. The device of committing 
the collection of the revenue to middlemen, the publicans, who 
^ Aurelius Victor, Oues, 39. 
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realised profits altogether disproportionate to their services, 
was superseded partly by the direct collection of the taxes by 
Imperial officials, partly through the agency of the loca# magis- 
tracies of the towns. Moreover, when we survey the sources of 
revenue at the end of the fourth century, we find that many 
of the old imposts of the Principates have disappeared, that new 
taxes have taken their place, and that the inodes of assessment 
have been changed. 

The most important and productive source of revenue was 
the tax on land and agricultural labour. This tax consisted 
of two distinct parts, the ground tax proper, which represented 
the old tfibiiium imposed on conquered territories, and the 
cmmna. The tribute was paid only by those communities and 
in those districts which had always been liable ; it was not 
extended to tliose which had been exempted under the Principate. 
It "^vas paid in coin. The annona which was paid in kind was 
universal, and was a much heavier burden ; no land was exempt ; 
the Imperial estates and the domains of ecclesiastical communities 
had to pay it as well as the lands of private persons. 

Originally the annona ^ was an exceptional tax imposed on 
certain provinces in emergencies,, especially to supply Eome 
with corn in case of a famine, or to feed the army in case of 
a war. The amount of this extraordinary burden, and its dis- 
tribution among the communities which were affected by it, 
were fixed by a special order of the Emperor, knowm as an 
indiction. During the civil wars of the third century indictions 
became frequent. The scarcity of the precious metals and the 
depreciation of the coinage led to a change in the method of 
paying the soldiers. They no longer received their wages in 
coin. Money donations were bestowed on them from time to 
time, but their regular salary consisted in allowances of food. 
This practice was systematically organised by Diocletian. The 
supply of provisions,— consisting of corn, oil, wine, salt, pork, 
mutton — necessary to feed a soldier for a year, was calculated, 
and was called an annona.^ In the course of the fourth century 


^ Much light has been thrown on 
the history of the annona by Seeck in 
Die Schatzmujsordming Diocletians, 
(see Bibliography, ii. 2, C) and Gesch. 
des Unter gangs der antiken Welt, ii. 

This annona was a unit ; the 


officers received, according to their 
rank, so many amionae. There was 
also an allowance for horses {capitmn). 
For the distribution of the annona 
militaris {poya) in the sixth cent, 
ep. Pap. Cairo, ii. 67145. 
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the principle was extended and civil oi&cials received salaries 
in kind. / . 

Tliis^new method of paying the army was the chief considera- 
tion which determined the special character of Diocletian’s 
reform in taxation. He made the annona a regular instead of 
an extraordinary tax, and he imposed it, as was perfectly fair, 
on all parts of the Empire. But he did not fix it at a permanent 
amount. It was still imposed by an indiction ; only an iiidiction 
was declared every year. Thus it could be constantly modified 
and varied, according to the needs of the government or tlie 
circumstances of the provinces; and it was intended that it 
should be revised from time to time by a new land survey.^ 

The valuation of the land was the basis of the new s}^stem, 
All the territory of the Empire was surveyed, and landed jiro- 
perty was taxed not according to its mere acreage but with 
reference to its value in producing corn or wine or oil. Tims 
there was a unit (iiigimi) of arable land, and the number of acres 
in the unit might vary in different places according to the 
fertility of the soil ; there w^ere units for vineyards and for 
olives ; and the tax was calculated on these units.^ The unit was 
supposed to represent the portion of land which one able-bodied 
peasant {caput) could cultivate and live on. Thus a property 
of a hundred iuga meant a property of a hundred labourers or 
capita, human heads.^ 

Apart from Imperial estates, the greater part of the soil of the 
Empire belonged to large proprietors (possessores). In coxmtry 


^ Seeck has made it prohahle that 
a survey or census of the Empire was 
made every five years, bCf^inniiig with 
A.D. 297 (then 302, 307, 3i3, etc.). See 
his article “ Die E.nfcstchiui.ef dea Indie- 
tionencyclus,” in Deutsche Zeitsekrift f. 
GeschioMswissenschaft, xii, ^ In later 
times a cycle of 15 indiefcions came 
to be used officially as a method of 
chronological reckoning. 'This cycle 
is usually counted as starting with 
A.D. 312, but it comes to the same 
thing if it is supposed to begin with 
A.D.' 297. 

“ In Syria there were seven classes 
of land r the same tax was paid on 
5 acres of vineyard as on 20 of the best 
kind of tilled land and as on 225 of tbo 
best kind of olive laud. The tax on 
the seventh class, mountain and pas- 
ture, was fixed according to the actual 


profits. See Bruns and. Sachau, Spro- 
rdmwclms EecMsbuch (1880), pp. 37, 
287, The unit of the iuf/imi was 
not universal. In Italy tliero was 
a laa’ger unit, the In Africa 

the unit was the eenturia =100 
acres, and no distinction was made 
between different classes of land. 

® That the mgatio and the cajntaiio 
were not two different taxes (as 
Savigny held and Seeok and others 
still hold) but the same land tax 
seems to me to have been proved by 
}?iganiol in his Hlmpot de capitation. 
In most cases the terms could be 
applied indifferently ; but in the 
case, for instance, mentioned in the 
text, of a proprietor reserving a part 
of his estate the term capitation would 
be inappi'opriate, as there were no 
capita (colons). 
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districts they were generally of the senatorial class ; in the 
nciglibourhood of the towns they were probably moye often 
simple curials, members of the local municipal senate. Their 
lands were parcelled out among tenants who paid a rent to the 
proprietor and defrayed the land tax. The tenants were known 
as coloni and, as we shall see later, were practically serfs. Their 
names and descriptions were entered in the public registers 
of the land tax, and hence they were called adscripHtUA As a 
rule, the j^roprietor would reserve some part of liis estate as a 
domain for himself, to be cultivated by slaves, and for the tax 
on the iuga of this domain he would, of course, be directly liable. 

Besides tlic large proprietors there were also small pea-sants 
wlio owned and cultivated their own land, and were distinguished 
from the serfs on the great estates by the name of jjlebeians. 
Tlie tax which they paid was known as the capitatio pleheia. 
The meaning of the term has been much debated, but there 
seems little doubt that it is simply the land tax, assessed on the 
free peasant proprietors on the same principles as it was assessed 
on large estates.^ 

The Imperial domains and the private estates of the Emperors, 
let on leases whether perpetual or temporary, and their cultivators, 
were liable to the universal annona or capitation, and it was the 
same with lands held by monastic communities. As to the 
amount of the land taxes we have hardly any information.^ 

n.ie ground-tax proper, or tribute, which was a trifle com- 
pared with the annona, seems to have been always paid in money, 


* That iHj eensibus adscHpU. The 
(■h’cek is, a>a'ir6ypatpoi. Fragments of 
a tax roll for ihe island of Tbera have 
been presc*rvcd in which the varioiis 
denominations of land, the cattle, 
asses, sheep, slaves, and colons are all 
eiiumeratocl. CJ.Q, iii. 8056 = /.<?. 
xii. fasc. 3, 343-349 (1898). 

^ This has boon showm by Piganiol, 
op, cit. 33 sqq» The capitatio humana 
— another term which has caused 
much discussion — was probably (in 
the lifth century) a tax on slaves, 
paid by their owmers, like the capitatio 
animalmm which is usually associated 
with it in the laws. Ih. (58 $qq. 

® When Julian wont to Gaul, the 
trihiito on ea(4i caput was 25 solidi. 
Ho reduced it to 7, including all the 
burdens (on the text of Aminian. xvi. 


5^ 14 cp. Seeck, RheiniseJms Museum^ 
xlix. 630). In. Illyricuin it appears 
that the amount required by pro- 
vincial governors for their own siipi)Iies 
•was at one time a solidus on 120 
capita, and was increased, illegally, 
so that the same sum was paid on 
60 capita, and finally on 13. This 
flagrant case drew a roscrii'>t -from 
the Emperor in a.d. 412, O. Tk. vii. 
4. 32. — It was the duty of the 
Praetorian Prefect to send to the 
provinces lists of the dues for v/liich 
the taxpayers were liable every year, 
and on him principally rested the 
responsibility of deciding whether the 
ordinary taxation was sufficient to 
cover the expenses or an addition 
(supermdicUo) would be required 
which could only bo iinx>osod with the 
consent of the Emperor. 
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except ill Africa and Egypt, which were the granaries of Rome 
and Constaiitiiiople. It was fixed on the basis of the same 
survey and was entered in the same boob as the annona, but, 
as we have seen, it was not paid in the privileged territories which 
had always been exempt. As the currency gradually became 
established, after Constantine’s reforms, the annona too was 
under certain conditions commuted into a money-payment, and 
this practice gradually became more frequent.^ 

In the town territories the body of the decurions or magistrates 
of the town were responsible for the total sum of tiie taxes to 
■wliich the estates and farms of the district were lial)le. The 
general control of the taxation in each province was entirely 
in. the Jiands of the provincial governor, but the collection was 
carried out by officials appointed by the decurions of eacli town.'^ 
These collectors handed over their receipts to the com^mhor, 
who represented the provincial governor, and he brought pressure 
to bear upon those who had not paid/*^ 

Heavy taxes fell upon all classes of the population when a 
new Emperor came to the throne and on each fifth anniversary 
of his accession. On these occasions it was the custom to 
distribute a donation to tlie army, and a large sum of gold and 
silver was required.^ The senators contributed an offertory 
[aumm ohlaticmm)A The decurions of every town had to scrape 
together gold which was presented originally in the form of 
crowns {aunm coronariim). Finally a tax was imposed on all 
profits arising from trade, whether on a large or a petty scale. 
This burden, which was known as the Five-yearly Oontribution 
{lustrcdis colkilio) or Chrysargyron Gold and Silver ”) fell upon 
prostitiitevS as well as upon merchants and shopkeepers, and was 

^ Adacralio was the technical term Egyptian documents afford a good deal 
for tJie commutation of ,'>'pecies‘ into of illustration, see Geker, Sludten 
pref/ia. Its extension in the hfth. ziir byz, Verio. Jr/ypiem, 42 sqq. 
century can be traced in G. Tli. viL ^ Each common soldier seems to 
4. (cp. 2S, 31, 32, 35, 30). have received more than £6. Seeck 

2 The exactor, whose duty was to {Untergang, ii. 281) calculates that 
mo,ke known the linancial ordinances the quinquennial donation, including 
of the ]:>rovincial governor and to see presents to senators and others, must 
that they were executed, in his have cost the Emperor 3J- millions 
community ; the suscepiores ( —procn- sterling at least. But before the sixth 
ratores ™ eTCLfiNt^rai) who actually centurytheamount persoJdicrseemsto 
I’eceived the taxes. have been reduced to 5 solidi (about 3 

® Cp. Nov. Majorianl, vii. 14. The guineas); Procopius, II. A. 2 A. 
procedure is briefly summed up in ^ The amount presented to Valcn- 
G. Til. i. 14, 1, omnia iribuia exigero tinian II. in a.b. 385 was IGOO lbs. 
suscipero posircnio eon])ellore iubemus. = about £73,000 (Symmachus, Eel 13). 
VOL. I E 
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felt as particularly oppressive. It is said tliat parents sometimes 
sold their children into slavery or devoted their daughters to 
infamy to enable them to pay itd 

The chief immunity which senators enjoyed was exemption 
from the urban rates. Besides the aiirum oblaticium, and the 
obligation of the wealthier of their class to fill the office of consul 
or of praetor, they were liable to a special property tax paid in 
specie. It was commonly known as the folUs ^ and was scaled 
in three grades (1 lb., lb., and J lb. of gold) according to the 
size of the property. Very poor senators paid seven solidi^ 
(£4, 8s. 6d.). 

The senators, however, were far from being overtaxed. Most 
of them, were affiiient, some of them were very rich, and pro- 
portionally to their means they paid less than any other class. 
In Italy the income of the richest was sometimes as high as 
£180,000, in addition to the natural products of their estates 
which would fetch in the market £60,000. Such revenues were 
exceptional, but as a rule the senatorial landed proprietors, who 
had often estates in Africa and Spain as well as in Italy, varied 
from £60,000 to £40,000.^ 

^ Libanius, Or. xlvi. 22 (vol. iii. p. 

389) ; Zosimus, ii. 38 ; 0. Th, xiii. 1 ; 
and see below, chap. xiii. § 3. It was 
collected at the end of every four 
years, and yielded in the case of 
Edcssa, a to\vh of moderate size, about 
£450 a year. 

2 The oflicial name was collaUo 
glebalis ; it was also called gleba, and 
descript io. Sec 0. Th. vi. 2; Zosimus, 
ii. 38 ; Hesychius, fr. 5 ; Seeck, 

Coliatho glebalis in P.-W. The foUis 
was originally a bag of small coins. 

It was probably sealed at the mint 
and contained 3125 double denarii 
= 1 lb. gold, and was used in making 
large payments. The senatorial tax 
was known as folUs because, as 
instituted by Constantine, the amount 
was fixed as so many bags. Popular 
usage transferred the name from the 
bag to the coin, and the double 
denarius itself was known as foil is. 

^ The m agister cemm, who was 
subordinate to tbe Prefect of the City, 
decided (on tlie basis of the annona 
registers) at which rate each senator 
should be liable. 

^ Olyinpiodorus, /r. 44, gives these 


figures. Probus, c. a.d. 424, spent 
£52,000 on his praetorship ; vS3rm- 
machus and Maximus £80,000 and 
£180,000 respectively on the praetor- 
ships of their sons. Symmachus had 
estates in Mauretania and in Italy 
(where he had 15 country houses) ; 
the Salliistii had estates in Spain ; 
the domains of the Probi were in all 
parts of the Empire. — The reader may 
be reminded that the real value, or 
purchasing power, of gold was far 
greater then than it is to-day. It is 
generally reckoned that a gold coin in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
was as useful as five of the same 
weight, say, in 1000. It is safe to 
assume that the proportion, 1 ; 3, 
is not excessive for a })ractical com- 
parison, in regard to tiie purchasing 
power of money in the nineteenth 
with the fourth and following cen- 
turies. In other words the purchasing 
power of a solidus approached that 
of £2 in 1900. This of course does not 
apply to every commodity, but to 
labour and commodities all round. 
Compare the useful remarks of Tenney 
Frank, Economic History of Moyne 
(1920), pp. 80-83. 
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Besides tlie yield of all tliese taxes, wHoh iiltiniately fell <m 
agriciiltiirai labour, the Emperor derived a large revenue from 
custom, duties,^ mines, state factories, and extensive .Inqjcrial 
estates. We liave no figures for conjecturing the amount of 
their yield. 

The central treasury, which represented the fisc of tlie early 
Empire, was presided over by the Count of the Sacred Largess.- 
All the vseiiatorial taxes, the mimm ohlaimum, the collatio lustralis, 
the custom duties, the yield of the mines and of tlie public 
factories, that portion of the land-tax wliich represented the old 
tiihiitiiin, the land-tax wliich was ])aid by the colons on the 
Imperial domains, all flowed into this treasury. l.hie Count 
of the Largess administered the mint, the customs, and the 
mines. ' 

Besides the central treasury, at the Imjierial resit! enc'e in 
each half of the Empire, there were the chests {(treae) of the 
Praetorian Prefects. These ministers, though they luid lost 
their old military functions, were paymasters of the .forces. They 
were responsible not only for regulating the amount 1)ut also for 
the distribution of the aunona. As much of the aimona collected 
in. each province as was required for the soldiers stationed there 
was handed over immediately to the military authorities ; the 
residue was sent to the chest of the Praetorian Prefect.^ These 
chests seem also to have paid the salaries of the provincial 
governors and their sta;ffs. 

The administration of the Imperial domains, which were 
extensive end were increased from time to time by the confisca- 
tion of the propert}^ of persons convicted of treason, demanded 
a separate department and a whole army of officials. At the 
liead of this department was the Count of the Private Estates.^ 

^ la the early Enipiru eustom p. 54). These imports were an* 
ihitios {moUffalia) varied in ditferent doubtedly the largest item, 
places, and were iiowhere very high. - Gomes sacTOfrum largilionum, so 
In the cast, at least, they wore raised in called because when the office was 
the fourth eentuiy, and an apparcmtly first instituted the cJiief duty of the 
uniform tariff of L2J per cent {odauae) comes was to arrange the largess to 
was imposed {0, Th, iv. bl. 7 and 8). the soldiers. The GIreek equivalent 
As no a.itcration was made in .sub- m XapytTL^uoyi/ or rwr Odw 

sequent laws, this rate ]>robably OijmvpC^v. 
eontinuod, Eor the wliulc volume of ® Op. 0, Th, v. 16. 29. 
trade, we have no iigiires except ^ 0, Th, vii. 4. Zosimus, ii. 3Ib 
Pliny’s estimate of impoiis fi’om the ^ Gomes rerum <prlvatarumf KOpbjj^ 
east in the first century 4.i>. (see below, rwr irpt^drcov, 

14363 
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The Private Estate {res primta) had originally been organised 
by Septimius Severus, who determined not to incop^orate the 
large confiscated estates of his defeated rivals in the Patrimony 
but to have them separately administered.^ In the fourth 
century the Patrimony and the Private Estate were combined 
and placed under a minister of illustrious rank. His officials 
administered the domains and collected the rent from the colons. 
The greater part of the Imperial lands were treated as State 
property of which the income was used for public purposes. 
But certain domains were set aside to furnish the Emperor’s 
privy purse. Thus the domains in Cappadocia were withdrawn 
from the control of the Count of Private Estates and placed under 
the control of the Grand Chamberlain.‘^ And in the same way, 
in the west, certain estates in Africa {fundi domiis divinae per 
Africam) were appropriated to the personal disposition of the 
Emperor, although they remained under the control of the Count. 

What were the relations between the fisc or treasury of the 
Count of the Sacred Largess on one hand, and the chests of the 
Praetorian Prefects and the treasury of the Count of the Private 
Estates on the other? We may conjecture that the Prefects 
paid out of the treasuries directly the salaries of all the officials, 
both central and provincial, who were under their control ; that 
in the same way the Count of the Private Estates paid out of the 
monies that came in from the domains all the officials who were 


employed in their administration ; and that all that remained 
over, after the expenses of the departments had been defrayed, 
was handed over to the treasury of the Count of the Sacred 
Largess,^ This w^as the public treasury which had to supply 
the money required for all purposes with the four exceptions 
of the Emperor’s privy purse, the upkeep of the administration 


^ C}>. Platiiaucr, Lucius Septimius 
Sevcrus, ])p. 183-184. Stein, Shid. z, 
Geselt, d, hyz. Reiches, x>. 1C9. 

8tem {op. cii. 171) is certainly 
right in pointing out that this trans- 
ference meant the ax)propriation of 
the Cappadocian domains to the jjrivy 
purse. In a.d. 379 these domains 
Were under the comes r, p. {G, Th. vi. 
30. 2). I slioiikl conjecture that the 
changfi was made in the first years of 
Arcadius while the powerful Eutro- 
pius was Chamberlain. The section 
on praeposHm s. cub. in the west in 
the Rot. dig., Occ. is lost, but there 


is no evidence that a corrosj)oiiding 
change was ever made in the W'est, 
or that the Imperial domains in Africa 
were ever under the praex)osliLi8, 
Stein’s view that the change w'as 
common to both jiarts of the hlmpire, 
and that in the west the domus 
divina in Africa was restored to the 
comes r. p. before a.tj. 409, seems to 
me to be unnecessary. 

^ Or, if not handed over, that the 
accounts were submitted to him so 
that he knew the surplus on which 
he could draw. 
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of the liriperial doinaiDs, tlie maintenance of the civil service 
under the Praetorian Prefects, and the pavinent of the army. 

It lias already been observed that no figures are recorded 
either for the aniiual revenue or for the annual expenditure. Wo 
have no data to enable us to conjecture, however roughly, tlie 
yield of the mines or of the rents of the Imperial domains. Phere 
is some material for forming a minimum estimate of the money 
value of the land-tax in Egypt, but even here there is miicJi 
uiicertaiiity.^ Turning to expenditure, we find that the evidence 
points to 500,000 or thereabouts as the lowest figure we can 
assume for the strength of the army in the time of Theodosius 
tlie Great. The soldiers were j>akl from the annona.. Wlien 
this payment in kind was commuted into coin, it was valued at 
25 or 30 solidi a year for each soldier.'^ The annual valucj of tJie 
annona must then have exceeded 121 million solidi or nearly 8 
million sterling. Of the salaries paid to the civil and military 
officials and their staffs we can only say that the total must Jiave 
exceeded, and may liave far exceeded, £400,000.^ 

From the general consideration tliat the population of the 
Empire at the lowest estimate must have been 50 millions, wo 
might assume as the minimum figure for the revenue 50 million 
solidi, on the ground that in a state which was severely taxed 
the taxation could not have been less than 1 solidus per head.*^ 


^ For instance the figures as to 
the corn sent to Constantinople in 
J ustiniaii, Edict 13 ; and to Konio, in 
the time of Augustus, in Victor, 
Epitome, e. I ; as to the amount of 
corn ami of money taxes ])aid by 
Antaoo polls in tlio sixth century, in 
Pap, Cairo, i. No. G70o7 ; and other 
data fui’uisherl by papyri. A figure 
which lias been overloohed is the 
incidental statement in a later docu- 
incmt, but which may come from a 
sixth century soiireo, tliat the ajiinuiil 
money taxes of Egypt amounted to 
3b, boo pounds of g(»!d = 2,bOB,000 
solidi ; see Ai7/7'/;iris ircpl rps ay. 
Xof/a'as, § 25 {cp. below, Vol. I L Chap. 
XV. § (»j. 

^ 25 solidi (0. Tk vii. 7. 13), 30 
solidi (A"oy. Valentin, vi. 3) were the 
sums which, in A.o. 397 anfl 443 
respectively, persons liable to the 
furnishing of recruits might j»ay 
instead. In Pap. Brit. Mus. hi. 985, 
we have a soldier’s receipt for his 


pay, 30 solidi. 

^ Based on various figures given in 
laws of Justinian (sixth century, but 
rate.s of pay were probably much the 
same). Op. above, p. 33, n. 1. We 
have no material for conjecturing the 
cost of the niime.rous olHeials sub- 
ordinate to tlie mar/, off. anrl the 
financial ministers ; and the cham- 
berlains and stall of the Palaces are 
left entirely out of account. Bouchard 
{Blade sar V admin, dcs fmanms de 
Vempire romain, p. 49) calculated 
that the ciril service cost less than 
£250,000. Sundwall ( SiurUen, 
p. 150} has much higher figures which 
seem precarious. Ho thinks the c<ist 
of paying the civil oflicials in Haul 
ami Italy amounted to £2,000,000. 
He calculates the revenue from land- 
taxes under Honorius as about 
£13,200,000 (p. 155). 

* To illustrate this, in 1760 the 
poj>iilation of England and Wales was 
over OJ millions, and the revenue 
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That would he about £315260,000. It is probably much under 
tlie mark. 

Of the financial problems with which Diocletian and ftonstantine 
liad to deal, one of the most difficult was the medium of exchange. 
In the tliird century the Empire suffered from scarcity of gold. 
The yield of the mines had decreased ; and a considerable 
quantity of the precious metals was withdrawal from circulation 
by private people, who during that troubled period buried their 
treasures. But the chief cause of the scarcity w^as the drain 
of gold to the east in exchange for the Oriental wares which the 
Romans required. In the first century a.d. the annual export 
of gold to the east is said to have amounted (at the least) to a 
million ])ounds sterling.^ The Emperors resorted to a deprecia- 
tion of the coinage, and up to a certain point this perhaps was 
not particularly disadvantageous so far as internal trade w^as 
concerned, since the value of the metals had risen in consequence 
of the scarcity. When Diocletian came to the throne there w^as 
practically nothing in circulation but the double denarius, which 
ought to have been a silver coin (equivalent to about Is. 9d.), 
but was no-w made of copper, with only enough silver in it to give 
it a whitish appearance, and worth about a halfpenny. Both 
Aurelian and Diocletian made attempts to establish a stable 
monetary system, but the solution of the problem was reserved 
for Constantine. The Constantinian gold solidus or nomisma 
remained the standard gold coin and maiiitained its proper 
weight, with little variation, till the eleventh century. Seventy- 
tw^o solid! w'ent to the pound of gold, so that its value w^as about 
tw^elve shillings and sixpence.^ But the solidus was not treated 
as a coin in the proper sense ; and it was not received as inter- 
changeable into so many silver or copper pieces. The pound of 
gold was really the standard, and, when solidi were used in 
ordinary transactions, they were weighed. In the payment of 
taxes they were accepted at their iioniinal value, but for other 


from taxes amounted in 1762 to 
£6,71 1,000. This was about £1 a head, 
and the country, %v]iich was still mainly 
agricultura], was not overburdened. 
The taxation would necessarily have 
been much iiigher Imt for the' happy 
expedient of ilic Tublic Debt. 

1 100,000,000 sesterces (Pliny, NJL 
xii. 18, § 84), of wdiich 55,000,000 


■went to India. The Emperor Clratian, 
about A.D. 374, legislated against the 
export of gold, C.J, iv. 63. 2. 

^ The legend Coxob, ‘V’rhich appears 
on solidi minted at ('ionstantino]>le (till 
the reign of Leo 111.) is an abbrevia- 
tion of the name of tiui mint and of 
the word ohnjziim, reiined gold. 
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purposes they were pieces of metal, of wliicli tlie purity, not tlie 
weight, w^as .guaranteed hj the iiiintd 


^ L Coinqmhory Social Organm^^^ 

Diocletian and Chnstantine had to seek solutions not only 
of political but also of more difhcult economic problems. Tlic 
troubles of the third century, the wms both domestic and foreign, 
the general disorder of the State, had destroyed the prosjjerity 
of the Empire and had rapidly developed sinister tendencies, 
which wwe inherent in ancient civilisation, and legislators whose 
chief preoccupation was the needs of the public treasury applied 
methods which in some ways did more to aggravate than to 
mitigate the evils. We find the State threatened with the danger 
that many laborious but necessary occupations would be entirely 
abandoned, and the fields left untilled for lack of labourers. 
The only means wdiich the Emperors discovered for averting 
such consequences was compulsion. They applied compulsion 
to the tillers of the soil, they applied compulsion to certain 
trades and professions, and they applied it to municipal service. 
The results were serfdom and hereditary status. The local 
autonomy of the municipal communities,^ the cities and towns 


^ The siliqua was a silver coin 
= of the solidus ; but the silver 
coin most in use was the half-silic[ua 
known as the nummus decargynis. 
The silver miliarense ( = lb. gold) 
was, according to Babeion, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries a momiaie da, 
hixe (cp. Justinian, Nov. 105. 2) ; 12 
(not 14) went to the solidus. The ratio 
betAveen gold and silver in a.d. 397 is 
given in G. Th. xiii. 2. 1 as I lb. silver 
“5 solidi = f% lb. gold, and in A.u, 
422, 1 lb. silver = 4 solidi = -N lb. gold 
{ib, viii. 4. 27). Thus in these 25 years 
the ratio changed from 1 : 14*3 to 
1 : 18, a considerable depreciation of 
silver. On the silver and cop])cr coins 
of the fourth and fifth centuries see 
Babeion, Traite des movnaies grecques 
el romm?icSf voL i. (1901) 506 aqq., and 
612 sgq , — It may be noted here that 
the ordinary rate of interest in the 
fourth and early fifth century was 
from 4 to 0 3)01- cent. 12 per cent 
(the centesima) V'as the maximum 
allow'cd by law, but it would be an 
error to infer from the fulminations 


of Ambrose and Chrysostom against 
it that it was normal or typical in 
business transactions. It was only 
exacted in, cases w'here there was no 
good security. See Billcter, Gestli. 
des Zinsfussesy 236 sqg. It was 
possibly due to clerical influence tiiat 
senators were forbidden towards the 
end of the fourth centui'y to buid on 
interest. The law was, of ('.ourse, 
evaded and (after the fall of 
Chrysostom) they -were allownd to 
receive interest up to 6 p.c. (See C, 
Th. ii. 33. 3 and 4, with the com- 
mentary of Gothofredus, vol i, p, 
274-275). 

“ J. 8. Beid, M'tmiclpalities of the 
RoTnan Empire (1913). The early 
Roman Empire may be regarded “ as 
an organisation based upon a federa- 
tion of municipalities forming an 
aggregate of civic communities enjoy- 
ing a greater or less measure of 
autonomy, and having certain cJiar- 
acteristics derived from an age when 
state and city were con verti })le terms ” 
(p. 3). 
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wliicli were the true units in the structure of the Empire, had 
been undermined in some ways under the Principate, but before 
Diocletian no attempt had been made to impose uniformity, 
and each community lived according to its ovm rules and 
traditions. The policy of uniform taxation, which Diocletian 
introduced, led to the strict control of the local bodies by the 
Imperial Government, The senates and the magistrates became 
the agents of the fisc ; the municipalities lost their liberties and 
gradually decayed. 

(1) For some centuries there had been a general tendency 
to substitute free for servile labour on large estates. The 
estate was divided into farms which were leased to free tenants, 
coZom, on various conditions, and this system of cultivation 
was found more remunerative.^ But towards the end of the 
third century the general conditions of the Empire seem to have 
brought about an agrarian crisis. Many colons found themselves 
insolvent. They could not pay the rent and defray the heavy 
taxes. They gave up their farms and sought other means of 
livelihood. Proprietors sometimes sold their lands, and the 
tenants declined to hold their farms under the new owners. 
Thus land fell out of cultivation and the fiscal revenue suffered. 
Constantine’s legislation, to solve this agrarian problem, created 
a new caste. He made the colons compulsory tenants. They 
were attached to the soil, and their children after them. They 
continued to belong legally to the free, not to the servile, class ; 
they had many of tlie rights of freemen, such as that of acquir- 
ing property. But virtually they were iinfree and were regarded 
as chattels. Severe laws prevented them from leaving their 
farms, and treated those who ran away as fugitive slaves. The 
conception of a colon as the chattel of his lord comes out clearly 
in a law which describes his flight as an act of theft ; he steals 
his own person.” ^ But the Emperors, whose principal aim in 
their agrarian legislation was to guard the interests of the 
revenue, protected the colons against exorbitant demands of 
rent on the part of the proprietors. And if a proprietor sold 
any part of his estate, he was not allowed to retain the tenants.^ 


^ For the origins and liistory of tiio 
colonat/us, see M. Uostowzew, Stndien 
zur Gesckichte des romischen Kolonates 
(1910). 

^ CJ, xi. 48. 3, sese . , . furari 


intelUgatur, Tli,o oppression of the 
colons is graphically described by 
John Chrysostom, Hondlia in Matth. 
01, 31 (F. 0, 58, 5S1). 

» G. Th, xiii. 10. 3. 
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At the same time the coiidition of rustic slaves was improved. 
The gov^rmiaeiit iiiterfered here too, for reason, and 
forbade masters to sell slaves employed on the land exc(3j)t 
along with the land on wliich they workedd This limitation 
of the masters’ rights tended to raise the condition of the slave 
to that of the colon. 

The proprietor’s power over his tenants was augmented by 
the fact that the State entrusted him with the duties of collect- 
ing the taxes for which, each farm was liable,- and of caiTying 
out the conscription of the soldiers whom his estate was called 
upon to fimnsh. He also administered justice in petty matters 
and policed his domains. Thus the large pro])rietors formed an 
intliicntial landed aristocracy, with some of the powers whieJi 
the feudal lords of western Europe exercised in later times. 
Tliey were a convenient auxiliary to the Government, but they 
were also a danger. The custom grew up for poor freemen to 
place themselves under the protection of wealthy landowners, 
who did not scruple to use tlxeir influence to divert the course 
of justice in favoiu’ of these clients, and were able by threats 
or bribery to corrupt the Government officials. Such patronage 
was forbidden by Imperial laws, but it was difficult to abolish it.**^ 

It had long been the custom for public bodies to grant the 
land which they owned on a perpetual lease, subject to the 
payment of a ground-rent (vectigal). It was on this principle 
that Eome had dealt with conquered territory. The former 
proprietors continued to possess their land, but subject to tlic 
ownership {dominium) of the Roman people and liable to a 
ground-rent. In the fifth century this form of land tenure 
coalesced with another form of perpetual lease, emj)hytensis, 
which had its roots not in Roman but in Greek history. ErnphR 
tensis meant the cultivation of waste land by planting it with 
olives or vines or palms.'* To encourage such cultivation a 
special kind of tenure had come into use. The empky denies 
bouiid himself by contract to make certain improvements on 
the land ; he paid a small fixed rent ; his tenure was perpetual 


dre.ssed to Theodosius I. in A.U, 
391 or 302 {Or. xlvii. ed. Forster). Q). 
F. de Ziilueta, De patrociniis vicorum 
{Oxford Studies in Legal and Social 
History, ed, by Vinogradoff, 1900). 

^ Op, Bostowzew, op, ciL 105, 207. 


® l^he evils of ])atronagc{7rpoj'ra<i-i'a’ 
arc portrayed hi the oration oi 
Libanitis liepl rQu irpoa-TacrLCov ad- 
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and passed to Iiis heirs, lapsing only if he failed to fulfil his 
contract. In the course of time, all kinds of land, not only 
plantation land, might be held by emphyteutic tenure. Legally 
this agreement did not answer fully to the Roman conception 
either of a lease or of a sale, and lawyers difiered as to its nature. 
It was finally ruled that it was neither a sale nor a lease, but 
a contract sui generis A This kind of tenancy was the rule on 
the Imperial domains. But it was also to be found on the 
estates of private persons. 

(2) The trades to which the method of compulsion was first 
and most harslily applied were those on which the sustenance 
of the capital cities, Rome and Constantinople, depended, the 
ski])pers who conveyed the corn supplies from Africa and Egypt, 
and the bakers who made it into bread. These trades, like 
many others, had been organised in corporations or guilds 
(collegia), and as a general rule the son probably followed the 
father in his calling. It was the most profitable thing he could 
do, if his father’s capital was invested in the ships or in the 
bakery. 2 But this changed when Diocletian required the 
skippers to transport the public food supplies, and made their 
luoperty responsible for the safe arrival of the cargoes. They 
had to transport not only the supplies for the population of 
the capital, but the annonae for the soldiers. This was a burden 
which tempted the sons of a skipper to seek some other means 
of livelihood. Compulsion was therefore introduced, and the 
sons were bound to their father’s calling.^ The same principle 
was applied to the bakers, and other purveyors of food, on whom 
the State laid public burdens. In the course of the fourth 
century the members of all the trade guilds were bound to 
their occupations. It may be noticed that the workmen in 
the public factories (fabricae) were branded, so that if they fled 
from their labours they could be recognised and arrested. 

(3) The decline of municipal life, and the decay of the well- 
to-do provincial citizen of the middle class, is one of the 
important social facts of the fourth and fifth centuries. The 


1 By Zeno, C\J. iv. CO. 1. See 
Justinian, histlt. 3, 24, This law 
provided that if j^art of an emphy- 
tciitic property beeaino mix3roduotivo, 
the loss fell on the tenant ; but if the 
whole, the owner was resj>onsible* 

^ Soeck, Untergany, ii. 311. 


® G. Th. xiii. 5. For the regulations 
about the navioularii see E. Gebhardt, 
Das Ver'pfiegungswesen von E, und G. 
Their services in transporting corn 
were remunerated by 4 per cent of 
the cargo (6', Th, xiii. 5. 7). 
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beginnings of this process were due to general economic con-* 
ditions, but it was aggravated and hastened by Imperial legisla- 
tion, and but for the policy of the Government might perhaps 
have been arrested. 

The well-to-do members of a town community, whose means 
made them eligible for membership of the curia or local senate 
and for magistracy, formed the class of mriales} The members 
of the senate were called decuriones. But in the period of 
decline these terms were almost synonymous. As the numbers 
of the ciirials declined, there was not one of them wlio was 
not obliged at some time or other to discharge the unwelcome 
functions of a decurion. In former times it had been a coveted 
honour to fulfil tlie unpaid duties of local administration, but 
the legislation of the Emperors, from the end of the third 
century onward, rendered these duties an almost intolerable 
burden. The curials had now not only to perform their proper 
work of local government, the collection of the rates, and all 
the ordinary services which urban councils everywhere discharge. 
They had also to do the work of Imperial officials. They had 
to collect the land-taxes of the urban district. And they were 
made responsible for the full amount of taxation, so that if 
there w-ere defaulters, tliey w-ere collectively liable for the 
deficiency.^ They had also to arrange for the supply of 
horses and mules for the Imperial post, the upkeep of which, 
though its use was exclusively confined to Government 
officials, was laid upon the provincials and wms a most burden- 
some corvee. 

The burdens laid upon the curials became heavier as their 
numbers diminished. Diocletian’s reorganisation of the State 


For the iiLsfcory tind organisation 
of the ciirial bodies, sec Kii bier’s article 
Dccurio in F.-W. 

- Tills seems to have been the rule, 
though, the Emperors sometimes legis- 
lated otherwise ; cp. G.J. xi. 59. 16, 
G. Tk ^'ii. 22. 1. The decurioncs them- 
selves seem, so far as they could, to 
have made those w'Jiom they appointed 
to collect the taxes, liable for de- 
iicicncics. The results were not only 
cruel to the individual, but calamitous 
for the community. One of the forms 
of ])atrnnage, described by Libaniiis 
(o;j. oit.) iilusbrates the dithculties of 


the tax-collector. Villages in the 
district iif an urban community would 
place themselves under the protection 
of soldiers quartered in the district, 
Avho, in return for gifts in kind or corn, 
would help them to defy the tax- 
gatherer and drive him out of the 
village. The unfortunate man might 
have to sell his property to make up 
the sum which he was required to 
produce. And thus the number of 
curials was reduced. BoeXterf;? /ioeXf/y 
, . . ravA eXdrrocs Toiei 
rets /5ocAds dvri /jLCL^opoji' (ib. 10), SetJ 
also Libanius, Or. ii. S3-3G for the 
decline of the senates. 
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service, with iiimimerable officials, invited the sons of well-to-do 
provincial families, who in old times would have been ^content 
with the prospect of local honours, to embrace an official career 
by which they might attain senatorial ranlr ; and senatorial 
rank would deliver them from all curial obligations. 

In course of time the plight of the middle-class provincials, 
who were generally owners of small farms in the neighbourhood 
of their town and suffered under the heavy taxation, became so 
undesirable that many of them left their homes, enlisted in the 
army, took orders in the Church, or even placed themselves 
under the patronage of rich proprietors in the country. The 
danger was imminent that the municipal organisation would 
entirely dissolve. Here again the Emperors resorted to com- 
pulsion. The condition of the curial was made a hereditary 
servitude.^ He was forbidden to leave his birthplace ; if he 
wanted to travel, he had to obtain leave from the provincial 
governor. His sons were bound to be curials like himself ; 
from their birth they were, in the expressive words of an Imperial 
law, like victims bound with filllts.^ He could only escape 
from his lot by forfeiting the whole or a part of his property. 
Eestrictions were placed on his ordinary rights, as a Eoman 
citizen, of selling his land or leaving it by will at his own dis- 
cretion. Nothing shows the unenviable condition of the curial 
class more vividly than the practice of pressing a man into the 
curia as a punishment for misdemeanours.^ 

The power of the local magistrates had been diminished in 
the second century by Trajan's institution of the cumior civiiatis, 
whose business was to superintend the finances of the munici- 
pality. The curator was indeed a townsman, but as a State 
servant he had ceased to belong to the curial order and he was 
appointed by the provincial governor. By the middle of the 
fourth century his prestige had declined because the right of 
appointing him had been transferred to the curia itself. He was 
overshadowed by the new office of defensor instituted by Valen- 
tinian 1. to protect the interests of the poorer classes against 

^ The principle is laid down in C\ terium permne custodlant. Men born 
TL xii. 1, 22 (a.b. 330). This long in the curial class, who entered the 
Title, de tUcurhnlhm, is a monument army or the civil service, were sternly 
of inej’cilesH despotism. The decay restored ” to their municipal 
of the curials is very fully treated by duties, ib. 137, 139, 140. 

Bill, Roman Sockty^ Book iii. chap. iS. “ The x>ractice is forbidden ib. 00 

^ Ib. 122 veluti dicati infulis mys- and 108. 
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the oppression of tlie powerfid.^ The was to be 

a,ppom1^d by the Praetorian Prefect, and he was to be a man 
who filled some not unimportant post in the State service. 
Blit the institution did not prove a success. It was difficult 
to get the right sort of people to undertake the office, and it 
was soon bestowed for corrupt reasons on xmsuitable persons. 
Theodosius the Great sought to remedy this by transfeiTing 
the appointment of the defensor to the curials.^ Tlie prestige 
of the office at once declined, and the defensorsh ip like the 
curatorship became one more burden imposed upon the sorely 
afflicted curial class, without any real power to compensate, for 
the duties which it involved. The influence of all the urban 
magivstracies, wdiich had become anything rather than, an honour, 
was soon to be overshadowed by that of the bisliop. And this 
reminds us of another feature in the decline of municipal life 
which deserves to be noticed. 

That much-abused expression age of transition ’’ lias a real 
meaning when some fundamental change forces a society to 
adapt itself slowdy and paiiAilly to new conditions. The period 
of the industrial transformation, brought about by the invention 
of machinery, in modern states is an example of a true age of 
transition. The expansion and triumph of Christianity in the 
third and fourth centuries rendered that period a genuine age 
of transition in the same sense, and the transition was marked 
by distress and destruction. Roman and Greek municipal life 
was inextricably bound up with pagan institiitions —temples, 
cults, games. The interests and habits of the town communities 
were associated with tliesc institutions, and when Christianity 
suppressed them, municipal life was deprived of a vital element. 
For the Church did not succeed in bringing her own institutions 
and practices into the same intimate connexion with municipal 
organisation.^ With the passing of paganism something went 
out of the vitality of ancient town life which could never be 
restored. 

(4) The principle of compulsion was extended to military 
service. The sons of veterans were obliged to follow the 


1 a. Th. I 29. See Seoek’s art,. 
Defensor ciritaiis, in P,-W. Constan- 
tiua Ixad instituted (a.d. 301) defemores 
semius in the provinces to protect 
members of the senatorial order 


against oflicial oppression. C. Tin 
i 28 

‘ Th, i. 29. 6. 

® Cp, the excellent remarks of 
Vinogradojff, in €, Afed, 11. i. 554-555. 
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profesBion. of tlieir fatKers, witli the uninviting alternative of 
being eimilled in the class of decurions. They were d§finitely 
debarred from a career in the civil service. The sons of civil 
servants too were expected to follow the career of their fathers.^ 
We might better understand the economic conditions which 
the Emperors sought to regulate by tyrannical legislation if we 
possessed some trustworthy statistics of the population of the 
Empire and its various provinces. In the eighteenth century,, 
even after Hume had exploded the old delusion that the ancient 
states in Europe were far more populous than the modern^ 
Gibbon estimated the population of the Empire in the time of 
Glaudius as 120,000,000. It is now generally agreed that this 


figure is far too high. Any estimate rests on a series of com 
jectiires, but perhaps half this figure would be nearer the truth. 
According to a recent calculation, which is probably below rather 
than over the mark, the population at the death of Augustus 
amounted to 54,000,000, of which 26,000,000 are assigned to 
the western provinces including the Danubian lands, and 
28,000,000 to the Greek and Oineiital provinces.^ By the 
beginning of the fourth century there seems some reason to 
suppose that the population had increased. This would be 
the natural result of the development of citjr life in Spain and 
Gaul, and the gradual civilisation of the Illyrian and Danubian 
provinces. On this basis of calculation, which, it must be 
repeated, involves many possibilities of error, we might conclude 
that in the time of Constantine the population of the Empire 
may have approached 70,000,000. 

We have indeed some definite evidence that in the fourth 
century the government was not alarmed by the symptoms of 
a decline in numbers which had confronted the Emperor Augustus. 
It may be rejuembered that among the measines wdiich Augustus 
adopted to arrest the fall in the birth-rate of Eoman citizens 
he penalised bachelors by rendering them incapable of inherit- 
ing, and married people who were childless by allowing them to 
take only half of an inheritance which if they had children would 


mSee a. m vii. 22. 3. 

" Beloch, Die BevOlherung der 
grmMsch-rdmischen Welt (cp. the 
Table, p. 507). Mis numbers for 
the Danubian lands are 2,000,000 ; 
for Greoee, 3,000,000 ; for Spain, 


6.000. 000; forKarboncnsis, 1,500,000; 
for the other Gallic provinces, 

3.400.000. E. A. h’oo.rd has attomjjtecl 
to prove that in a.i>. 395 the popula- 
tion was 120,000,000 [Byzantine Em- 
pire, p. 10). 
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fall to tliem entirely. It is significant that Constantine retnovinl 
this disn^ility from liachelors,^ while Theodosius II. ahrogat.(Ml 
the law of Augustus Avitli regard to the childless. This rt^peal 
of a law which had been so long in force may fairly be taken as 
an indication that in the fourth century no fears of a decline in 
population troubled the Imperial Government. 

§ 5. Ecclesiastical Organisation 

While in all ancient monarchies religion and sacerdotalism 
were a political as well as a social power, the jiosition of the 
Christian Church in tlio Eoman Emjdre was a new tiling in the 
world, ])resenting problems of a kind with which, no rulin' had 
hitherto been confronted and to w'hicli no past experience 
offered a key. Tlie history of the Empire would liave been 
profoundly different if the Church luxd remained as indepenilent 
of the State as it had been before Constantine, and if that 
Emperor and Ids successors had been content to throw the 
moral weight of tlieir own example into the scale of Cliristianity 
and to grant to the Cliurch the same freedom, and privileges 
which were enjoyed by pagan cults and priesthoods. But 
heresies and schisms and religious intolerance on one side, and 
the despotic .instinct to control all social forces on the other, 
brought about a close union between State and Church which 
altered the character and spirit of the State, and constituted 
perhaps the most striking diiierenoe between the early and the 
later Empire. The disorders caused by violent divisions in 
the Church on questions of doctrine called for the intervention 
of the public autliorities, and rival sects were only too eager to 
secure the aid of the government to suppress tlieir opponents. 
Hence at tlie very beginning Constantine was able to estalilish 
the principle that it devolved upon the Emperor not indeed to 
settle questions of doctrine at his oto discretion, but to summon 
general ecclesiastical Councils for that purpose and to preside 
at them. Tlie Council of Arles (a.I). 314) was convoked by 
Constantine, and the Ecimienical Comicil of Nicaea exhibited 
the full claim of the Emperor to be head of the Church. But in 
this capacity he stood outside the ecclesiastical hierarchy; he 

^ C. TJl viii. 16. 1 (a.d. 320). In childless ; this applied only to the 
A.D. 410 Theodosius II. abrogated the eastern half of the .Empire. Ib. viii. 
law of Augustus Avith regard to the 17.2. 
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assiunexi no title or office corresponding to tliat of Pontifex 
Maximus. Historical circumstances decided that tlii^s league 
of Cliiircli and State should develop on very different lines in 
the east and in the west. In the west it was to result in the 
independence and ultimately in the supremacy of the Church ; 
in the east the Church was kept in subordination to the head 
of the State, and finally ecclesiastical affairs seem little more 
than a department of the Imperial Government. Even in the 
fourth century the bishop of Rome has a more independent 
position than the bishop of Constantinople. 

At the beginning of our period the general lines of ecclesiastical 
organisation had been completed. The clergy were graded in 
a hierarchical scale of seven orders — bishops, priests, deacons, 
subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, and readers. In general, the 
ecclesiastical divisions closely correspond to the civil.^ Every 
city has its bishop. Every province has its metropolitan, who 
is the bishop of the metropolis of the province. And above the 
provincial metropolitans is the exarch, whose jurisdiction corre- 
sponds to the civil diocese, A synod of bishops is held annually 
in each province. 

But among the more important sees, four stood out pre- 
eminent — Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. Of 
these Rome was acknowledged to be the first, but there was 
rivalry for the second place. Besides these the See of Jerusalem 
had, by virtue of its association with the birth of Christianity, 
a claim to special recognition. By the middle of the fifth century 
the positions of these great sees were defined, and their juris- 
diction fixed. Their bishops were distinguished as Patriarchs,^ 
though the bishop of Rome did not assume this title. The 
ecclesiastical map shows five great jurisdictions or Patriarchates. 
The authority of Rome extended over the whole western or 
Latin half of the Empire, and included the Praetorian Prefecture 
of lllyricum,® The Patriarchate of Constantinople ultimately 

^ In the cast this seems to have as Vicar of the Pope in Illyricum. The 
strictly prevailed. Patriarchs of Constantmoi>ie somo- 

In early times the name Patriarch times contested the Papal rights in 
was sometimes given to simple this prefecture ; e,g. Atticus, who 
bisho[)s ; cp. J. II. S. vi. 346 (arch- doubtless prompted the law of 
bisliop of Hierapoiis in Phrygia). See Theodosius II,, in 0, Th. xvi. 2. 45 
also Cassiodorus, Var. ix. 15 ; and (a.b. 421), claiming the Jurisdictior! 
cp. the “ Patriarchate of Aquileia, for tho Patriarch. On the whole 
Duchesne, Bgliscfi separeest 262, subject see Duchesne, op. cit. 229 

® The bishop of Thessalonica acted sqq. 
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cni}>;ra:CGtl the civil dioceses of Thrace, Pontus, and Asiad Th.e 
Patriarchate of Alexandria, tliird in precedence, corresponded 
to the Diocese of Eg 3 .^pt. The Patriarchate of Antioch com- 
prised the greater part of the Diocese of the East ; tlio small 
Patriarchate of Jernsalein tlie three Palestinian provinces. The 
autocephalous Church of Cyprus stood apart and independent.^ 

The development of a graded hierarchy among the bishops 
revolutionised the character of the Church. For three centuiies 
the Christian organisation had been democratic. Its union 
\vith the monarchical state changed tliat. The centralised 
liierarchical systetn enabled the Emperors to control it in a way 
A\’']iiclL would liavo betm im])Ossil)le if the old democratic forms 
liad continued. 

Coustantiue and liis siici^essors knew how to attach to them- 
selves the powerful organisation of \vhich they had undertaken 
the direction. Valual)le privileges wore conceded to the clergy 
and the churches. Above all, tlio clergy, like the pagan priests, 
w^ere exempt(3d from taxation,'^ a privilege which attracted mn.ny 
to their ranks. The churches had an unrestricted right of re- 
ceiving bequests, and they inherited from the pagan temples 
the privilege of alfoiding asylum.'^ The bishops received the 
right of acting as judges in civil cases which the parties concerned 
agreed to bring before them, and their decisions were without 
appeal.^ It was the Imperial policy to make use of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities in local administration, and as the old life 
of the urban communities declined the influence of the bishops 
increased. The bishop shared with the defensor ewitatis th.e 
duty of protecting the poor a, gainst the oppression of the powerful 
and the exactions of government oflicials, and he could bring 
cases of wrongdoing to the ears of the Emperor liimself. Ulti- 
mately he was to become the most influential person in urban 
administration. 

The first century of Cliristianity in its new role as a state 
religion wvis marked by the development of ecclesiastical law. 
The canons of the Uoimcii of Nicaca formed a nucleus wliich 
was enlarged at subsequent councils. The first attempt to 
codify canon law was made at the beginning of the fifth century. 

^ This was at tlie Couiudl of a.d. 4.31. 

Clialoodon. a. a. 451. ® 0, Tk, xvi. 2. 1. 2 ; xi. 1, 1. 

^ Its independence of Anti<icb was ^ lb, xvi. 2. 4; CD. i. 12. 2. 

decreed by tiie Cuuneil of Ephesus ^ C. Th, i, 27, epEcopalu audimtia. 
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Tlie legislation of councils was of course only binding on tbe 
Cliiircli as sucli, but as time went on it became moje and more 
the liabit of the Emperors to embody ecclesiastical canons in 
Imperial constitutions and thus make them part of the law of 
the state. It is, however, to be noticed that canon law exerted 
little or no effect upon the Roman civil law before the seventh 
century. 




Emery Walker Ltd. sc. 



CHAPTER III 



CONSTANTINOPLE 

§ 1. Silualion, Walls, aiul Ilarboars 

The lii.story of ;x yuars ii[i]»r<n'«l fiic ivisduii) of 

Coustantiiui in cfioosing Pyzanliiiin L'oi- his now oujiiUd. A 
situation was needed from wldcli tlio lim[)oror could cxorciso 
imminent autliority over soutli-castorn Europe and Asia, and 
could easily rcack botli the Damibo and tlic Euphrates. The 
water passage where Asia and Europe confront each other was 
one of the obvious regions to be cou.sidered in seeking such a 
central site. Its uuiq[ue commercial advantages might have 
been alone sufficient to decide in its favour. It was the natural 
meeting-place of roads of trade from the Euxine, the Aegean, 
and northern Europe. When he determined to found his city by 
this double-gated barrier between seas and continents, there were 
a few sites between which his choice might waver. But there 
was none which in strategical strength could compare with the 
promontory of Byzantium at the entrance of the Bosphorus. 
It had indeed some disadvantages. The prevailing winds arc 
north-easterly, and the arrival of sea-borne merchandise was often 
seriously embarrassed, a fact which the enemies of Constantine 
did not fail to insist on.''- The frequency of earthquakes ^ was 
another feature which might be set against the wonderful 
advantages of Byzantium as a place for a capital of the Empire. 

WhUo the whole trend of, the passage through which the 
waters of the Euxine reach the Aegean is from east to west, 
the channel of the Bosphorus runs from north to south.^ At 

1 Eunaj)ra.s, Vil. Aedes. p. 2a. “ JDothier (I)er Bosphor uml Cpd. 

p. 65) gives the length of the liasphorus 
Tidrteen. tiro recorded between RS exactly 27 kils. tiud the narrowest 
395 and 5^)5. The most seduus were breadth betwoon Runiili and Anatoli 
those of 447, 480, and 558. Hissar as 550 metres* 
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the point where it widens into the Propontis, the European 
shore is broken by a deep narrow inlet which pe^''.etrates for 
more than six miles and forms the northern boundary of a 
hilly promontory, on which Byzantium was built. This inlet 
or harbour was known as the Golden Horn, and it is the feature 
which made the fortune of Constantine’s city. 

The shape of Constantinople is a trapezium, but the eastern 
side is so short that the city may be described as a triangle 
with a blunted apex. On three sides, north, east, and south, 
it is washed by water. The area of the city “ is about four 
miles long and from one to four miles wide, with a surface broken 
up into hills and plains. The higher ground, which reaches an 
elevation of some 250 feet, is massed in two divisions — a large 
isolated hill at the south-western corner of the promontory, and 
a long ridge, divided, more or less completely, by five cross 
valleys into six distinct eminences, overhanging the Golden 
Horn.” These two masses of hill '' are separated by a broad 
meadow through which the stream of the Lycus flows athwart 
the promontory into the Sea of Marmora.” ^ 

Constantine found the town ^ as it had been left by the 
Emperor Septimius Severus, who had first destroyed and then 
restored it. The area enclosed by his wall occupied only a 
small portion of the later city, lying entirely to the east of a 
line drawn southward from the modern bridge.*^ The central 
place in old Byzantium was the Tetrastoon, north of the Great 
Hippodrome which Severus built but left incomplete. In the 


^ Van Miilingen, Byzantine Qfle. 

p. 2. 

2 Besides the miscellaneous notices 
in histories and chronicles, the cliiof 
sources for the topography of the 
city are : (1) Notitia urbis Con- 

stantinopoliUmae, an inventory of the 
priuci})al buildings and monuments 
in each of the fourteen regions. The 
author says in his preface that ho 
describes it in its perfect completion, 
as it has been transformed and 
adorned by the labours of Tlieodosius 
II. {invicti primipis) ; and we can 
fix the date of its composition to a.d. 
447-450, as the double wall of Theo- 
dosius is mentioned (p, 242 ed. Seeck). 
See Bury, En/j. HisL Review, xxxL p. 
442 (1916). (2) The lUrpta Kt^t^arau- 
TLvoiroXew^, a work of the end of the 
tenth century, first published by 


Banduri, and known as fche Anonymus 
Bandiiii, but recently edited critically 
by Breger. The A ntiqu ities of Codin us 
is only a corrux4 copy of this w'ork. 
(3) The treatise De csrimoniis of 
Constantine Porphyrogeiinetos (10th 
century). (4) Petrus Gylliiis, De 
topographia Co usta nti nopoleos ( 1 6th 
century). Much information is also 
derived from the descriptions of other 
foreign visitors, in the later Middle 
Ages, which need not bo enumerated 
here. Of modern books the older arc 
of little value now, except Dueange’s 
Constant hiopoUs Christiana. For the 
more recent see Bibliography, II. 2, E. 

® The wall of Severus appears not 
to have reached the southern coast 
of the promontory but to }jave turned 
eastward, south of the Hippodrome. 
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nortli-east corner, rose tlie fortified Acropolis, on wldcli stood 
the cliiof i^nopJes. Against the eastmi side of this Jiill, close 
to the shore, were a theatre and amphitheatre (Kynegion) ; on 
the north a Staclioii, for foot-races ; on the north-west, th(3 
Stra/tegioii, an, open , space for niilitary drill 

The area of Constantine’s city was about four times as large. 
.He built a wall across the promontory from the Propontis to 
the Golden Horn; about two miles to the west of the wall of 
Severiis. Of this wall of Constantine nothing is left, and its 
course can only be traced approximately ; for witliin a c(.mtury 
the city wa,s enlarged, a new land fortification was built, and 
the founder’s wall was allow^ed to fall into decay and gradually 
disappeared^ 

T.he New Rome, as Constantinople was called, dissimilar as 
it was from tlie Old in all its topographical features, was never- 
theless forced to resemble it, or at least to recall it, in some 
superficial points. It was to be a city of seven hills and of 
fourteen regions. One of the hills, the Sixth, lay outside 
the wall of Constantine, on the Golden Horn, and had a for- 
tification of its own. This was the Fourteenth Region. The 
Thirteenth Region lay on the northern side of the Horn (in 
Ga lata) and corresponded to the Region beyond the Tiber in 
Rome.^ 

Constantine was more successful perhaps than he had hoped 
in attracting inhabitants to his eastern capital Constantinople 
was dedicated in a.d. 330 (May 11),^ and in the lifetime of two 
generations the population had far outgrown the limits of tlie 
town as lie had designed it. T.lie need of greater space was met 
partly by the temporary expedient of filling up tlie sea, here 
and tiiere, close to the sliore, and a suburban town was growing 


^ One (a’ tho gateH, the .Porta A area 
(aJ.so called Old (hit(3), wnrvived the 
Turkish cnnqiic'st and was destroyed 
hy an eartlujuake in 1508. 'Jlui Turks 
knew .it as Isa Kapussi, Van Millingon, 
ib. 21, m 

“ Otlicr jioints of resemblance were 
the ])roxi!uity of th(i Orcat J^dace to 
the iiij)|)odronio, recalling that of the 
(!ir<jus Maximus to the j.)alaecs of the 
'Paiat.ine ; and the erection of a 
bui!<iing called the Gapitolium on. the 
Second Hill The .Mi lion in the 
Aiigusteiiin corresponded to the ^lil- 


liarium in the .Roman .Forum, As 
Koine had a hieratic name, Flora, so 
the personified city of Constantim.)plo 
Inid a corresponding secret name 
Anthusa (Flowering). See John Lydus, 
iJe merh^, iv, 25 , 50, 51 ; Stephanas 
Byz. s.v. Xexat ; Paulus Silent. liarjia 
Sophia, V. 156 ’A^i^occra. 

In Ghroiu Pasch.,' s. a, 328, it is said 
that the Tyche or pcrsoniticabion of 
the city was named Anthusa. 

® The En(*.aonia of the city were 
celebrated annually on this date. Cp. 
Hesychius, P atria, p. 154. 
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lip outside the Constantinian wall.^ The desirability of enlarging 
the city was forced upon the government,^ and e^'^iiy in the 
reign of Theodosius II. the matter was taken in hand. An- 
themius, Praetorian Prefect of the East and pilot of the State 
during the Emperor’s minority, may be called, in a sense, the 
second founder of Constantinople ; the stones of his great wall 
still stand, an impressive monument of his fame. 

The new line of circuit was drawn about a mile to the west 
of the old. The Anthemian wall did not extend the whole way 
from sea to sea. It was planned so as to take advantage of the 
fortification round the Sixth Hill, within which the Palace of 
Blacheniae stood, but this north-western quarter of the city 
has been so changed, partly by subsequent constructions and 
partly by demolition, that it is impossible, at least without 
systematic excavation, to determine how the line of defence 
ran in the fifth century.^ 

The wall which was constructed under the auspices of An- 
themius (a.d. 413) ^ sustained extensive damages from an earth- 
quake in A.D. 447. It was then restored and strengthened by 
the exertions of the Praetorian Prefect Constantine, and a new 
outer wall was erected.^ At this time the city might have been 
exposed at any moment to an attack of the Huns, and the 
whole work was executed with incredible rapidity in the course 
of a few months. 

Tlie fortification, thus completed and enlarged, was never 
afterwards structurally altered. It consists of five parts. The 
inner wall, which was the main defence, had a mean thickness 
of about 14 feet, and was strengtliened by ninety-six tow^ers, 
GO feet high, about 60 yards apart. Each tower had two 
chambers, of which the upper, entered from the parapet of the 
w^all, contained munitions, and was always occupied by watch- 


^ Cp. Iliiijeriiis, Or, vii. 7, p. 522 
(reign of Julian). For the growth of 
the popnhition in tho fourth century . 
compare 55o.sin)ua 2, 35 ; Euuapius, 
ViL Aede^t p. 22 ; Sozomen, ii. 3. 

- Themistiiia said {Or, 18, p. 223), 
ill A.B. 384, that ‘*if the city goes on 
growing as it has recently, it will 
require next year a new circuit of 
wall.” 

® 8ee the infcorosting discussion in 
van Millingcn, op. cit, chap. viii. 


^ Cp. C. Th, XV. 1. 51 ; Socrates, 
B,IS. vii. 1. 

® The building of the wall in sixty 
days is recorded in inscriptions, (jf 
which two, one in Latin, the other in 
Greek hexameters, arc still to be read 
on tho Porta Hhegii. The Latin riina ; 

Thcodosii iussis, geinino nec menso peracto, 
ConaUiiitiniw ouaas haec inocnia iirma 
locaiiit. 

tarn cito tarn stabih.'in Pallas aix coiideret 
arceni. 

See van IVliliingon, op. cit p. 47. 
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men. Between tlio ijuier and the outer wall was a terrace 
(peribolos) from 50 to 64 feet broad. The outer wall was ojily 
2 to 6| feet thick, and it was built for the most part in arches ; 
it too had nijiety-six towers, varying from 30 to 35 feet in heiglit. 
Outside the wall was an einbankineiitd 61 feet broad ; and 
outside the ernbankinent a ditch, of varying depth," also 61 fe.(d 
broad, and divided by low dams. 

The fortification was ])ierced by ten gates, of which five were 
cxcliisively for military pur|)oscs. The two sets, civil and mili- 
tary, w-ero arranged altcDiately. The chief and most fajnous 
entrance, nearest to the Sea of Marmora, was the Golden Gate, 
It ina;c have been erected ])y Theodosius the Great as a triiinijhal 
arch in metiiory of Jiis victoiy over the relxd Maximus, lliis 
imposing structure was j)i<rced by three archways and was built 
of huge square blochs of polished marble. Above the ceiitral 
archway, on either frojit, it bore the following inscription in metal ; 

haec^ ioca Theudoslus dccorat post fata tyranni. 
aiirca saecla gcait f(ui portain coiistruit auro.^ 

This designation of the arch as a gate suggests that Theodosius 
may have already conteiiiplated the enclosure of the city by a 
new wallr^ 

The other four public gates were those known by the names of 
Melantias, Ehegion, St. Romanus, and Charisius.^ The stretch 
of wall descending from the Gate of St. Romanus into the valley 


Ifc is still 22 feet (leo[) Id front of 
the Oa.t(\ 

“ lire Irgeinl is quofed hy Sirniond 
in th(!! (lf(cefH>h ceotiiry, and iias 
ivecnitily lu'on (‘oiiHrnied by the 
<lisc< ivory of holes in the si ones, in 
'vvliieh the metal letters were fixctl, 
by iStrzygow.sld ; see Jtikrb. do*' L 
dauisnhen. mr.k Inditui'^, Bd. viii. 

(ism 

Against the view (of SOv.ygowski) 
stated in the text, K Weigand (A.'.9 
Coldchf Tin',m Aih. Mi'f. xxxLx. I sqq.) 
lias an^iied that ThcudoCnts is Tlieo- 
dosiiis ir, and thi) tyrant dolm (see 
below, j). 222), that decorate ronslruit 
ffh'ro, ni«*an gilding, nob building, and 
iiial tiie strnetun' was originally fmiit 
as a gate of the zlntln'miun wall. 

The road issiimg from the Porta 


Melantiados Jed to ]U elan this and 
iSolymbria. In later times it was 
ealied tlic Gate of ^elybria^ anil is 
n<jw known as fSolivri Kapnssi. iSince 
the lat«‘r fifth eontury it was also 
known as the (.late of tl»e Page, from 
a holy well dose at hand. The Gate 
f>f .Rhegion (named from the town on 
the Marmora at Kuehnk Ohckinejo) 
was also known as Porta Rusia 
(a reference to the Rod Faction of the 
circus). The f^atc of Romanus is that 
known to tlie Turks a.s Tof) Kajiussi 
(Cannon Gate). The most northerly 
gate, that of Oharisius, was also called 
the Gate of Polyandrion from the 
cemetery w^hich lay outside the city 
near this point. The travolh^r to 
lladrianujdo would quit the city by 
this egress, and it is called by thr? 
7'urks the Gate of Hadrianoide 
( Hdime Kajmssi), 
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of the Lycus, and then ascending to the Gate of Charisius, was 
known as the Mesoteichion or Middle Wall, and wten the city 
was attacked the enemy usually selected it as the most vulnerable 
portion of the defences. The gates divided the wall into six 
sections, each of which had its own division of the garrison, 
distinguished as the First, the Second, and so on. In each section, 
except in the short one between the Golden Gate and the sea 
wliich was manned by the First division, there was a military 
gate giving access to the terrace, and these gates were dis- 
tinguished by tlie number of the division. Thus the military 
gate between the Porta Aurea and the Porta Melantiados was 
known as the gate of the Second.^ The gate of tlie Sixth, north 
of the Porta Charisii, was called the gate of the Xylokerkos, 
from a wooden circus which was near it. 

It was twenty-five years after the completion of the wall of 
Anthemius that the sea-walls of the Coiistantinian city were 
extended along the Golden Horn and the Marmora to join the 
new line of fortification. This work seems to have been carried 
out under the direction of Cyrus, Prefect of the city, in a.d. 439.^ 

The Thirteenth Region, beyond the Golden Plorn, known as 
Sycae, and subsequently as Galata,^ was not fortified, and, though 
formally a part of the city, it was virtually a suburb. The 
regular communication with this region was by ferry but the 
Golden Horn was also crossed by a wooden bridge of which the 
southern end was at Blachernae.^ In the sixth century this wa,s 
replaced by a bridge of stone. 

The Golden Horn itself was the great port of Constantinople. 
But tliere were also small harbours on the Propontis. At the 
end of the fourth century there were two : the Harbour of 
Eleutherius or of Theodosius,® and farther east the Harbour of 
Julian, also known as the New Harbour, and after the sixth 


^ ttijXtj tov Bevripov, It is con- 
venient in modem languages to call 
these gates the Second, Third, etc,, 
military gate ; but tho true nomen- 
clature x)rc vents us from asking the 
question, where was the First ? 

^ Gfiron. PascLt sub a. Cyrus was 
afterwards credited with the subse- 
quent additions to the land wall whicli 
wore due to the Frefeot Constantine, 
and has oven been identified with him. 
C}). van Mill ingen, p. 48. 

® Wo do not meet this, tho modern 


name of the region, before the eighth 
century. See Theophanes, a.m. 6209 
(A.D. 717). 

^ Tho ferry started close to the 
Arsenal, near the modern outer bridge. 
A gate in the sea ^vail at this point ^vas 
called tho Gate of the Ferry {rod 
'irepdf.Laros). 

® Pontem sublicium slue ligneAimt 
Not. urb. G%)1. ]>. 241. Tho stone 
bridge was built by Justinian, Chrou. 
Pasch., sub a. 528. 

At Vlanga Bostau. 
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century as tlie Harbour of SopHa.^ At these wharves the corn- 
ships from Egypt were probably unloaded, for between them 
were situated the Alexandrine grain magazines,^ In the fifth 
century the Harbour of Eleutherius, which Theodosius the Great 
had improved and honoured with his own name, was filled up and 
disused, but a small new harbour was built near it known as the 
Portus Caesarii.^ It was i)robably not till a later period, but 
before the end of the sixth century, that the port of Hormisdas 
(afterwards known as that of Bucoleon) was constructed/^ These 
small harbours on the Propontis were a great convenience, irLd<3ed 
a necessity. For the frequently prevailing north winds oftiiii 
rendered it very difficult for ships to round the promoutcuy and 
enter the Golden Horn. In that gulf the chief laiulingqfiace 
was the Portus Prosphorianus, also called the Bos]>oriou, under 
the Acropolis and close to the Ai’senal 


§ 2. Topography and Buildings 

In founding a new” city, one of the first things which the 
ju'actica] Romans pi'cvided wars an abundant supply of water. 
The construction of aqueducts was a branch of engineering whicli 
they had brought to perfection, and it was a task of little difficulty 
to bring in waiter from the northern hills. A ruined 'bit of the 
old aqueduct is still a striking object in the centre of the city.^ 
Many reservoirs and cisterns, both open and covered, siipjfiied' 
the inhabitants with ivater ; ^ and, a hundred years after the 


^ At Liiiimii. 

" lh>rn'n Alcxiutdrlmi^ also the 
Uorreinn ThxiAi)s'm‘nn.m, in tlio Ninth 
iU'.i’ion. 

iVrhanJ^ iii the reign Leo I. 
A’an MiiUngtm Avonkl identify this 
harbour that which hi later 

times was called Hoptaskalon (seven 
piers), O'j). ciL 301 s<jq. 

Another harljoiir, tlio Koiito- 
skalion (short-pier), is lirst mentioned 
in the eleventh century. Van Mil- 
,1 ingen locates it between the harbours 
of Oaesarius and Julian. 

An extension built by Valens 
A.D. 308. 

® The remains of the cisterns have 
been studied in full detail by Strzy- 
gowsivi and .Porcbliciiner, Die Wa-b'ser- 
bcMlter Cpeh. St^zygow^ski has identi- 
fied the Cisterna Modest iaca (a.d. 


369) with Sarradshcliane, near the 
aqueduct of Valena. The List. Aetii 
(r. A.B. 36S) wfis on the Sixtls, Hill 
near the Tekfur Reral; the List. 
Theodosiana near the mos(|U(i of 
Validch. The Cist. Aaparis { a. d. 459) is 
probably Kara Cfumruk, in north- 
of t/ho city, outside the Omstantinian 
wall Tiio Cist. B. M«)cii is .Exi 
Marmara (see plan). 

All these were open reservoii's. Of 
the covered may be mentioned Cist. 
Maxima, in the Forum of Ooustaii" 
tiiio, and Cist. Philoxeni, near this 
Forum, neither of which has been 
discovered; Cist. Basilica (built by 
Justinian), adjoinmg the .Basilica, iden- 
tified (with certainty) with tlie Yeri 
Batan Serai; and Cist, llli (a.d. 338), 
identified with Bin Bir .Derek ( -1001 
pillars), W. of the Hippodrome, 
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foundation of the city, there were eight public baths {thermae), 
and 163 private baths in the fourteen Eegions.i ^ 

■■ Constantine accorded to the citizens of his new capital the 
same demoralising privilege which Home had so long enjoyed, a 
free supply of bread at the public expense. The granajies of 
Africa were still appropriated to the needs of Rome ; the rui u 
lands of the Nile supphed Constantinople. _ There were 
stores; there were twenty public bakeries, and 117 ^eps, 
from which the bread was distributed to the people, in different 

parts of the city. ^ i ,* 

A visitor to Constantinople soon after its foundation would 
' have been struck by the fact that there was no public sign ot 
pagan worship. The gods of Greece and Rome were conspicu- 
ously absent. If he were a pagan, he might walk to the Acropolis 
and gaze sadly on the temples of Apollo, Artemis, and Aphrodite 
in which the men of old Byzantium had sacrificed, and vduch 
Constantine had dismantled but allowed to stand as rehcs of the 
past.® Rrom its very inauguration the New Rome was ostensibly 
md officially Christian.* Nor did the statue of the founder, as 
a sun-god, compromise Ms Christian intention. In the een re o 
the oval Forum, which he laid out on the Second Hill just outside 
the wall of old Byzantium, he erected a high column mth por- 
phyry drums, on the top of which he placed a statue of ApoUo, 
he work of an old Greek master, but the head of the god was 
replaced by his own. It was crowned with a halo of seven rays, 
and looked towards the rising sun.® The column, blackened by 
time and fii-e, and injured by earthquakes, still stands the one 
monument of the founder which has survived. Within the 
pedestal beneath Constantino is said to have placed the I ailadium 
of Romo and several Christian relics. 

Lofty columns, as Imperial monuments, were a feature ot 


^ See Not. urh. Gpl 

2 80,000 loavca were distributed 
daily. Socrates, ii. 13. 

3 Jobn Malalas, xiii. p. 3-^4. 
Theodosius I. turned the temple oi 
Aphrodite into a coachhouse for 
the chariot of the Praet. Prefect, 

345 . , . 

^ Augustine, De civ. J/ei, v. ; 
Eusebius, Vit. Co}wL in. 48,^ There 
is, however, no reason to reject the 
statement that Constantino consulted 
the advice of astronomers in laying 


out the city (John Lyclus, De mens. 
iv, 25). 

s Constantine Rhodios (in his poem 
on the Church ni the Apostles, 71 sqq., 
in Uevne ties hltudes grecqnes^ ix.) 
four verses, as an inscription on this 
column, dedicating: the City to Clirist. 
But they arc certainly not ot the 
Cbnstantinian epoch. 

■ « It is commonly known as the 

Burnt Column. The Turks call it 
Chemberli Tash, hooped pillar. 
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Constantinople as of Rome. Theodosius the Great, Are.adius, 
Marciati, Justinian, all had their memorial pillars lilvc Trjijau 
and Marcus Aurelius. That of Marcian, the least iiitertjsiin;^, 
still towers in tlie centre of the city ; ^ and the site of tlie stailp- 
tilled column of Arcadius, erected by his son, is marlvcd by tlic 
ruins of its high pedestal. 

The Tetrastoon (l^lace of the Four Porticoes), on the First 
Hill, was the centre of old Byzantium. Constantine laid it out 
anew, and renamed it the Aiujmtewm in honour of his mother, 
the Augusta Helena, whose statue he set up Around it 

were grouped the buildings which played a princi]>al part in the 
political life and history of the city. On tlie north side was the 
Great Cluirch dedicated to St. fSopliia, the Holy Wisdom, whiidi 
was perhaps founded by Constantine, and certarinly com]jl(ited 
by Ms son Constantins.'^ On the east w^as the Senatediouvsc, a 
basilica with the customary apse at the eastern end. On the 
south was the principal entrance to the Imperial l^alace, and 
near it the Baths of Zeuxippus.'^ The Augusteum Avas entered 
from the west, and here was the Milion (JMilestoiie), a vaulted 
monument, from which the mileage was measured over the great 
network of roads Avhich connected the most distant parts of the 
European provinces Avith Constantinople.® 


^ South of the ^^losquc of Mohammaci 
the Conqueror. Incisions on the 
])etlestal have tnadc it pos.si})lo to 
recover the inscription : 

priiudpis hiinc sttituioii Alareiani cerne 
toriimqiie 

Tercius vuvit quoil 'J 'at lain is opus. 

Tlie cohiinu wiiicii stands near the 
X, M shorts of IJie ])roniontniy, im<ler 
the Acropolis, probably coiu- 
nieinorated tlio victory of Claudius 
Coiliicus over the Coil is. It hears the 
inscrijition Fort unde reduci ob devicto,^ 
Oofhos. 

Ohron. Pawh,, mib a. ,‘ 128 ; 
.liesycliius, 40, 2. The site of 

the Augustcuin is the }>lace which the 
Turks cal! Aya Soda x'itmeidan. 

^ iJcdicatcid in 360, Socrates, fl.E, 
ii. 43. ihn* the later sources ascribing 
the foundation to Constantine, see 
Anton iades, ’'ihc<>pao’is rTys dy. Xo(/xas, i. 
3. Close to St. Sophia was St. Irene, 
which was certainly built by Con- 
stantine, Socrates, i. 16, ii 16. 

^ Built by Sever us, im]u*ovcd and 
adorned with statues by Constantine. 


The ZeuxippuB was between the 
Augusteum and the Jlippodroine, but 
did not touch the Hippodrome, as wo 
know that there was a house, and 
tlicreforc probably a passage, between. 
See the (q)igraiu of Leontius, Anffu 
P(tl. ix, 65. It seems lilcely that this 
passage is meant by the Diabatika of 
Achiilcus, through whiitii the Hippo- 
drome could be rca(*hcd from the 
Palace gate. The Aehilleiis was 
probably a statue ( Bkiliaev, J^ijzanlina^ 
i. p. 132), not a bath as some have 
suppos(!d. The Zeuxippus was in 
the Augusteum, for acc. to Chron. 
Paack^ sub 197, it was in the middle 
of the Tetrastoon. Ebcrsolt places it 
outside tlie Aug. on his plan; hut 
p. 20 places it “ between the Chalku 
and the Milion.” 

® Ebersolt supposes that the i\ugiis- 
teum was entered through gates {Lc 
Grand Palais, p. 15). But the evidencie 
relates only to a very late period 
(Nicolaus Mcvsarites, e<l. Heiseiiherg, 
p. 21 ; beginning of thirteenth 
century). 
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Passing the Milion one entered the great central thoroughfare 
of the city, the Mese or Middle Street, which led, through the chief 
Fora and public places, direct to the Golden Gate. Descending 
the First and ascending the Second Hill, it passed on the right the 
palace of the rich eunuch Lausus,^ which was a museum of art, 
and on the left the Praetorium, where the Prefect of the city 
administered justice.^ Then it reached the oval Forum of Con- 
stantine, generally known as '' the Forum,’’ on the north side of 
which was the second Senate-house. Continuing our way west- 
ward we reach the Forum of Taurus, adorned with the column 
of Theodosius the Great, which could be ascended by an interior 
staircase. In close proximity to this space was the Capitolium, 
in which, when a university was established, lecture-rooms were 
assigned to the professors.^ Just beyond the Forum was a 
monument known as the Philadelphion,^ perhaps an archway, 
where an important main street branched oE, leading to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles and to the Gate of Charisius. 
Following Middle Street one passed through a place called the 
Amastrianos,and then bearing south-westward reached the Forum 
of Boiis, so named from an oven shaped like an ox, in which 
calumnious legend said that Julian the Apostate had burned 
Christians.^ The street soon ascended the Sixth Hill and, passing 
through the Forum of Arcadius,® reached the old Golden Gate 
in the wall of Constantine. Just outside this gate was the 
Exakionion, perhaps a pillar with a statue of Constantine, which 
gave its name to the locality J Farther on, before reaclring the 
Golden Gate of Theodosius, a street diverged leading to the Gate 
of Pege. 

Many streets must have diverged from this thoroughfare, both 
northwards and southwards, but only for three have we direct 
evidence : the two already mentioned leading one to the Pege 


^ He lived in the reign of Theo- 
dosius II. 

^ Tile section of the street between 
the Augusteum and the Forum was 
called the Regia {Royal Street), The 
colonnades on either side had been 
built by Constantine and w'^ere adorned 
with statues and marbles. Gliron. 
Fuseli., sub a. 1^28. There seem to 
have been colonnades (^g^oXoi) along 
the wliole length of the Mese. 

^ 8ee below, p. 231. 

^ It is said to have been so called 


from a representation, apparently 
plastic, of the meeting of the three 
sons of Constantine after their father’s 
death. See Fatria, p. 177. 

® Ib. 180. 

® Now called the blvret Bazaar. 
The Sixth Hill was knov/n as the 
Xerolophos. 

’ The Exakionion was a land wall 
built by the great CJonstantine. . . . 
Outside it stood a pillar with a statue 
of 0. ; hence the name,” Fatria, p. 
180. 
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Gate., the other to the Cluirch of the Apostles, and a third. 
to thet Auguskniin, which conducted to the Basilica, and the 
quarter of the Broiizesmiths (Chalkoprateia),^- where the Empress 
Pulcheria built a famous church to the Mother of God. The 
site of the Basilica or law-court can be determined precisely, for 
the Emperor Justinian constructed beside it an immense covcaHid 
cistern, which is still preserved,^ a regular undergroimd pillared 
palace, well described by its Turkish name Yeri Batan Sarai. 
Julian had endowed the Basilica with a, library of 150,(100 
books, and it was the haunt of students of law.^ TJie proximity 
of the cistern seems to have inspired an anonymous writer to 
peai the following epigram : ^ 

Tills place m sacred to Ausoriian law ; 

Ifcrc- wcIIh a spiiiig abumlant, 

Of legal ] OKS that all who ran may draw 

And studious throngs of youth inay drMc tlieiiUO 

The Church of the Holy Apostles stood in the centre of the 
city, on the summit of the Fourth HilL® It was built in the form 
of a basilica by Constantine, and completed and dedicated by 
his son Constan.tiixs.^’ Contiguous to the east end Constantine 
erected a round mausoleum, to receive the bodies of himself and 
his descendants.^ He placed his omi sarcophagus in the centre, 
and twelve others (the number xvas suggested by the number of 
the Apostles) to right and left. This mausoleum remained intact 
till the Turkish conquest, and many emperors were laid to rest 
in it ; but the church itself was rebuilt in the sixth century. In 
.its new form it was the most magnificent ecclesiastical l)ui[ding 
in Constantinople, next to St. Sojdua, but it was less fortunate 
than its greater rival. After the Turkish conquest it was 
destroyed to make room for the mosque of Mohammad the 


* (^j). Bury, Tha yika Riot, p. 111. 

- Technical dct^eription in Foreh- 
iHUiner and Sirzygowsld, op. cit 
212 sqq. 

^ Cp. Agathiiis, iii. 1. 

A 'nth. Pal. ix. 600. 

® This lull was called iS\€a't>\o(pov 
(central hill), and hence pojmlarly 
Mccru//0c,Xor {riav(*l), Palria, p. 219. 

It is described by Eusebius, Vlt. 
Const, iv. 58. Sec Heisenberg, 
AqnjsRlPirche, 90, 110. 

^ The Knaiisoieiuns of Piooletian at 


Salona, of Augustus and Hadrian at 
liorno, would have naturally suggested 
the idej i, Cp. Sch u Itzo, Ko n sla n t / n o pei, 
13, 15. Heisenberg (op. 100, U6), 
however, thinks that Constantine only 
eontomidated his ovv'n burial in the 
rotunda, that the other twelve 
sarcoiihagi were meant as cenotaphs 
of the Apostles, and t-hat (Jonstantius 
converted the building into an 
Imperial mausoleum. The qiiestiou 
is diiiieuit, and dejamds on the inter" 
pretation of some j)hrases in Eusebius, 
loc, cit. 
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Conqueror, and no vestige remains of it or of the imperial 
buiying-place. ' 

§ 3. The Imperial Palaces 

The Great Palace lay east of the Hippodrome. Ultimately it 
was to occupy almost the whole of the First Eegion, extending 
over the terraced slopes of the first hill down to the sea-shore.^ 
Thus gradually enlarged from age to age it came to resemble the 
medueval palaces of Japan or the Kremlin at Moscow,^ and 
consisted of many isolated groups of buildings, throne rooms, 
reception halls, churches, and summer houses amid gardens and 
terraces. But the original palace which was designed for Con- 
stantine, and to which few or no additions were made till the 
sixth century, was of more modest dimensions. It was on the 
top and upper slopes of the hill, and was perhaps not much 
larger than the fortified residence which Diocletian built for him- 
self at Salona.^ It is reasonable to suppose that the two palaces 
resembled each other in some of their architectural features; but 
the plan of the palace at Salona can hardly serve as a guide for 
attempting to reconstruct the palace at Constantinople ; ^ for not 
only were the topographical conditions difierent, but the arrange- 
ments requisite in the residence of a reigning sovereign could not 
be the same as those which sufficed for a prince living in retire- 
ment. It is indeed not improbable that Constantine’s palace, like 
Diocletian’s, was rectangular in form. It was bounded on the 
west by the Hippodrome, on the north by the Augusteum, and 
on this side was the principal entrance.^ This gate was known 
as the Chalke, called so probably from the bronze roof of the 
vestibule. Immediately inside the entrance were the quarters 
of the Scholarian guards, and here one may notice a resemblance 
to the palace of Diocletian, in which the quarters of the guards 


1 Its norfchorn limit near the shore 
was marked by the Topoi, a place 
which has been idcatified by a tier 
of seats. See van Millingen, o^. ciL 
p. 250. 

^ Or the Turkish Seraglio which 
replaced it. 

® For the construction and plan of 
this palace see Hebrard and Keillor, 
SpalaUh 

^ Ebersolt was influenced by the 
plan of Spalato in his conjectural plan 


of Constantine’s Palace, but I have 
showi that his reconstruction does 
not conform to our actual data (sec 
B.Z. 21, 210 ^sqq.). He has also 
sought analogies at the palace of 
Msehatta in Syria. 

® Over this entrance was a painting 
representing the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. Constantino with a cross 
above his head was depicted with 
his sons, and at their feet a dragon 
pierced by a dart sank mto the abyss. 
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were close to (be cliief entrance^ tb.e Porta Aiirea.^ Ou llie 
western side of the enclosure, towards the Uippodronn.s was a- 
group of buildings specially designated as the Palace f>f l)a])hiie, 
of which the two most important were tbe Augnsteus, a throne 
room, on the ceiling of which was represented a large cross 
wrought in gold and precious stones,^ and the Hall of the Nineteen 
Akkiibita, which was used for ceremonial banquets.*^ It is 
possible that the Tribunal, a large open terrace, lay in the centre 
of the precincts. On the eastern side were the Consistorium,^ or 
CJoiincil Chamber, the Chapel of the Lorcl,^ and the quarters of 
the Candidati and the Protectors.^* 

If all these buildings, with other apartments and otlices,'^ were, 
as seems not improbable, arranged symmetrically in a rectangubu* 
enclosure, there was outside this enclosure another edifice Cf>n- 
tiguous and in close commiinicatiom wdiich might be regarded 
either as a separate ])alace or as part of the Great Palace. This 
Avas the Magnairra.,^ It was situated on the east side of the 
Augusteura, close to the Senate-house, and the passage which 
connected the Great Palace with the precincts of the Magnaura 
Avas near the Cliapel of the Lord. 

On the sea-shore to the south of the Palace Avas the House of 


^ On the right side of the entrance. 
At Constantinople the Scholarian 
quarters were, in front of the entrance 
and were traversed in order to reach 
the iutericu’ of tlie Palace. 

The Auguste us is referred to by 
Eusebius in Vit. Const, iii. 49, and 
iv. Of). 

^ Ihit this hah consist, ed of two 
parts, pi'obabJy stparated by curtains, 
t)ne on a higiicr htvel in which tlie 
bjunpuds were. h<dd, and the other a 
rc(uq)tion hah (triklinos). The build- 
ing is as(*rib<‘d to C'onstanfine in 
Pair la, ]). 144. 

^ Probably a roeiangihar huildiiig 
like the (Jonsistorium at Msehatta. 
It was used not only for iiio(‘tmgs of 
the Council but also' for the reception 
of embassies and other fiiiie-tioiis. 
In later times there was also a smaller 
Con.si,sljoriinn for use. in winter. 

^ Kuptos. Ase r il )e< 1 tc > Constantine 
{Fair la, p. 141). It contained relics of 
the true cross. 

^ These porticoes {Chrov. Pasch., 
loo. cit.) were probably replaced in the 
same area by the Hails of the Ex- 


cubitors and the Candidati after 
A.D. 532. 

’ Eborsolt has not made due 
allo-w'ance in his plan for the private 
apartments of the Emperor and of 
the Empress, or for the quarters of 
the Chamberlains and numerous 
palace olHciaLs. Tbe Master of 
Olheew must have had a burc^au in 
tlie X*ala(?o; likewise the two ministries 
of li nance and the treasuries were 
doubtles.s within the preciiujts. lie 
tacitly assumes that t.he Palace of 
Constantine as a wdiolc remained 
intact when later additions wnre 
made and th(^ Imperial family ceased 
to reside in Daphne. 'This assuinjition 
seems to l)e unwarranted. It is 
probable that many of Constnntino’s 
constructions wore removed in later 
times to make way for others. 

® See Patria, p. 144. Tlie great 
Hall of the Magnaura %vas a basilica 
with three naves. In the tenth 
century it w'as a very magnificent 
building, but we cannot bo sure that 
the descriptions of it aj>ply to earlier 
times. 
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Hormisdas, wHcli Constantine the Great is said to have assigned 
as a dwelling to Hormisdas, a Persian prince who had, fled to 
him for protection. In later times this house was enclosed 
withm the grounds of the Great Palace.^ The sea-shore and the 
lower slopes of the hill, for a long time after the foundation of 
the city, were covered with the private houses of rich senators, 
which were destined gradually to disappear as the limits of the 
Imperial residence were extended.^ 

There was another Imperial Palace at Blachernae, in the 
north-west of the city. We know little of it in early times, hut 
in the thirteenth century it superseded the Great Palace as the 
home of the Emperors.^ 

Much more unportant in the fourth and fifth centuries was 
the Palace of Hchdomon on the shore of the Propontis not far 
from the Golden Gate. The place has been identified with 
Makri Keui, which is distant exactly seven Koman miles from 
the Augusteum.^ Here there was a plain suitable for a military 
encampment, and it was called, in reminiscence of Home, the 
Campus Martius. The Emperor Valens built a Tribune ^ for the 
use of the Emperor when he was reviewing troops, and to him 
we may probably attribute the foundation of the palace which 
was afterwards enlarged or rebuilt by Justinian. The place was 
sanctified by several churches, especially that of the Prophet 
Samuel containing his remains, and that of John the Baptist 
which Theodosius I. built to receive the sacred relic of the saint’s 
head.® All the emperors who were elevated at New Rome from 
Valens to Zeno and Basiliscus were crowned and acclaimed at 
the Hebdomon. The Campus Martius was to witness many 
historical scenes, and more than once when the cfay was visited 
by earthquakes the panic-stricken populace found it a convenient 


refuge. 

1 The fa^'ado of the House of 
Hormisdas on the sea-shorc is still 
preserved (generally ImoTO as the 
.House of Justinian, ’ who resided there 
before his accession). About 100 
yards from hero there were till 
recfuitly remains of another imperial 
edifice. Both buildings doubtless 
formed parts of the Palace of Bucoleon. 
See van Miilingen, p. 276 sqq. 

- The author of the Notitia of Con- 
Btantinople describes the First Begion 
as regiis nobilkimqtte domicilUs dara, 
and enumerates 118 mansions. 


® It is mentioned in the holltiti. 
For the position of the palace see 
van Millingen, 128 sg. 

^ See van Millingen, chap. xix. ; 
Bieliacv, ByzanLhia, hi. p. 67 sqq. 

^ Van Millingen takes it for granted 
(p. 326) that the harbour was the 
little bay east of .Makri .Ivoui, but 
Bieliacv thinks that it Avas at Mak.r,i 
Keui itself, houses and gardens noAV 
covering the place whore were once 
the waters and cjuays of the port. 

« Sozomen, vii. 24. 
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■ 4.1 The Hipjjodrmw ; 

Tlie site of the llippodroDie correspon^^^^ modern 

Atrneidaiij which is the Turkish equivalent of the word, and its 
orientation (N.N/E, to ; S.S.'W.) is exactly ■ marked by three 
momiriieiits which lay in its axis and still-stand in their original 
positions. Of its general structure and arrangements ^ve can 
form an idea from what we know of the Circus, Maximus at Eome, 
which, seems to have served as its- model when it was designed 
and begun by Septimiiis Severiis - before the end of the second 
century,^ - But it was of smaller dimensions/*^ and, completed by 
Constantine, it had many peculiarities of its ovm. As tlierc V'as 
not enough level ground on the hill, the southern portion, which 
ternrinated in a semicircle (the sphmihne)^ on 

massive vaults, wlcicli can still be seen. The nature of tlie site 
determined aji important difference from the arrangement of tlie 
Circus Maxiimis. Tliere the main entrances were at the semi- 
circular extremity ; here this was impossible, and tiie main 
entrances (if there was more than one) were on the western side. 

At the northern end, as at Eome, were the cc/rccm?, stalls for 
the horses and chariots, and storehouses for all the appurtenances 
of the races and spectacles. But above this structure, which 
was ail indispensable part of all Eoman racecourses, arose the 
Kathisma, the unique and characterivstic feature of the Hippo- 
drome of Constantinople. This edifice, apparently erected by 
Constantine, was a small palace ’’ with rooms for the accom- 
modation of the Enqieror, communicating with the Great Palace 
])y a spiral staircase.^ In front of it was the Imperial box/’ 


Descrij) lions of tlie building will 
b(‘f(uiiid in l^iibartc and Oberlmiunier, 
(‘(If,; in iUurniys lldmlhooh to 
Condatifivople (the part writlen by 
\an .Millingmi), pj). 30 «y<7. : in 

(b’osveiKjrs Conslantinojln, i. 310 sqq. 
(a ininuto reeonstruetion, of whieli 
many details cannot be substantiated); 
in Paspates, Orcat Palace, 3S ,^qq. 

- The dimensions of the Circus are 
given by Pollack {(^brus Maoebmoi, in 
-Uauly-Wiss.) as follows : length of 
course :-o00 metres (2000 Poinan 
feet); lengi li of hoihling inehiding 
mrveres and semicircle = 035 nirn. ; 
bn^adih of arena --80 mm.; breadth 
of building ioO mm. Van Millingeu 
estimates tlie Hippodrome as “ bc- 
VOL. I 


tween 1200 and X300 feet in length 
and about lialf as v\'ide.” Grosvenor 
makes it longer and narrower (11582 
feed) long, 395 feet widid- Van 
Millingen has probably exuggeratial 
the width, but it is not nnlikoJy that 
the area occupied by the seats was 
larger in the Hippodrome than in the 
Circus Maximus. 

® The earliest mention of the stair- 
case (/c'ox^ias) is in (Jhroji, Pasrh., .s*.«, 
380. It is not clear wlietlier the door 
of Becimus, which is connected with 
it here, w^as at the bottom or the top. 
Tlie Kathisma could also be i*oachcd 
fivjin the Hippodrome itself, as is 
clear from the story of the IsTka riot 
in A.D. 532. 
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from wLich the Emperors watched the races — the KatMsnia or 
seat which gave its name to the whole building. Immediately 
below the palace there was a place, probably raised above the 
level of the course and known as the Stama} which was perhaps 
occupied during the spectacles by Imperial guards. 

Down the middle of the racecourse ran the spina (backbone), 
a long low wall at either end of which were the goals round which 
the chariots had to turn. The length of a race was generally 
seven circuits, and it is probable that the same device was used 
at Constantinople as at Kome for helping the spectators to 
remember at any moment the number of circuits already accom- 
plished. At one extremity of the spina seven dolphins w^ere 
conspicuously suspended, at the other seven eggs — emblems 
respectively of Neptune and of Castor and Pollux, deities asso- 
ciated with horses. As the foremost chariot passed the turning- 
point, an attendant removed a dolphin or an egg. The S2nna 
was adorned by works of art, and three of these ornaments have 
survived the Turkish conquest. An ancient Egyptian obelisk of 
Thothmes III., which had been brought from Heliopolis, was 
placed at the central point of the spina by Theodosius the Great, 
on a pedestal with bas-reliefs representing the Emperor and his 
family witnessing races.^ The choice of the position for this 
monument was doubtless suggested by the fact that Augustus 
had placed in the centre of the spina of the Eoman Circus the 
obelisk which now stands in the Piazza del Popolo. South of 
the memorial of Theodosius is a more illustrious relic of history, 
the bronze pillar shaped of three serpents whose heads had once 
supported the gold tripod which the Greeks dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi after the great deliverance of Plataea. Constantine 
had carried it ofE from Delphi when he despoiled Hellas to adorn 


^ Also known as the Pi. See Con- 
stantino Porph. Cer, i. 69, i-)p. 310, 338; 
92, p. 423, 

® The oheiiak is 60 feet high. The 
bas-relief on the north side rej)resents 

(1) below — the erection of the obelisk ; 

(2) above~the Kathisma with upper 
and lower balconies ; Theodosius 
wnth his two sons is seated in the 
upper, on either side are courtiers 
and guards. On the east: (1) above 
— Kathisrna, as before ; Theodosius 
liolds crown for the victor in a race, 
and in the lower l)alcony are a number 
of persons, including musicians; (2) 


below — a Latin inscription recording 
the erection of the obelisk. On the 
south : (1) above — Kathisrna, Iniporial 
family in upper balcony, courtiers in 
the lower ; in front on steps two 
mandatoreSf addressing the people for 
the Emperor; (2) below' — a chariot 
race. On the w'est: (1) above — 
Kathisrna, Imperial family in upper 
balcony, barbarians bringing tribute 
in lower; (2) below'— a Greek inscrip- 
tion on the erection of the obelisk. 
These reliefs supply some material for 
a conjectural construction of the front 
of the Kathisrna. 


Ill 
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Ills new ca]>ital. TJie tlurd monument, wliich stands farther 
soiitl), is 1 % column of masonry, which originally rose to the 
heiglit of 1}4- feet and was covered with plates of gleaming bronze. 
The bronze has gone, and the upper half of the pillard There 
W'ere many statues and works of art, not only along the spim, 
but in other parts of the Hippodrome, especially in the long 
promenade which wxnt round the building above the tiers of 
seats. The facade of the Kathisraa was decorated with, the four 
Horses of Lysippus,^ in gilt bronze, which were carried of! to 
Venice by the Doge Dandolo, after the capture, of the city by 
the brigands of the Fourth Crusade, and now adorn the front of 
San Marco. 

Tlie accommodation for specta;tors may have been birgei’ 
tlian in the original (-ircus Maximus, where, accorditig to 
a recent calculation, there may have ))een room foi* 70,(MJd 
or 80,000.^ The tiers of seats rose higlier ; it a]>pears that 
there were over thirty rows. Sj)ccial seats, probably on the 
l()\vest row, were reserved for senators,'^ and it was customary 
for members of the Blue Faction to sit on the west side of the 
building, to the riglit of the throne, and those of the Green on 
the east. 

The spectators entered the Hippodrome from the west. We 
know that there was one main entrance close to the Kathisma, 
and it was probably known as the Great Gate.^ We may con- 
sider it likely that there was another ingress farther south, 
tliough its existence is not expressly recorded.® The only other 
issue of which we liear in early times was tlie Dead Gate, wliich, 
from its name, is supposed to have been used for carrying out 
corpses. It seems to have been somewhere in the eastern wall 


^ As tu its (into we oiily know from 
tilt', inscription which remains on the 
j)e<lestal that hy the reij^ii «.>f Con* 
stantine V.li. in the tejith century 
it haU sufTcrcd from the injuries of 
time and required 

r(‘stoi’atioiL Pa.spates {op. clt. p. 42) 
gives the distance from the Egyptian 
ohelink to bronze jullar as 94 
paces. 

“ It is said that tliey were brought 
from (.Iiios hy Theodosius II. 

In the time of iiiigiistus ; in that 
of Constantine, porliap.s it wa.s more 
than double ( if uLseii, in Jordan, d. 

S. Horn, L iii, 137). Faspates calculates 


that the Hippodrome actiominodated 
00,000, Grosvenor 80,000. 

** Marcellimis, CVw’om, s.a. 528. 

^ Const. Porph. Get. i. 08, p. 307, 
The existence of a. princi])al gate here 
is generally admitted. The position 
of the entrances is discu.ssed hy 
Labarte, loc. ciL His assumption, on 
grounds of symmetry, that there were 
gates on the E. side exactly oppo.site 
to those on the W. is arbitrary. The 
question of the gates is important 
in connexion with the Nika riot of a.i>. 
532. See below, Vol. II. Chap. XIV. 

It is assumed by Labarte, and is 
probable on grounds of eoiivoniencc. 
(to avoid congestion). 
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of the building.^ In later times there was a gate into the Palace 
near the Kathisma, but in the fifth and sixth centuries the only 
passage from the Hippodrome to the Daphne Palace "was through 
the Kathisma itself and the winding stair which has been men- 
tioned.^ 

Since the establishment of the Empire, chariot-races had been 
a necessity of life for the Roman populace. Inscriptions, as well 
as literary records, of the early Empire abundantly illustrate the 
absorbing interest which was found by all classes in the excite- 
ment of the Circus, and this passion, which Christianity did 
nothing to mitigate, was inherited by Constantinople. Theo- 
logians might fulminate against it, but their censures produced 
no greater effect than the declamations of pagan satirists. In 
the fifth and sixth centuries, charioteers were as wealthy a class 
as ever ; Porphyrins was as popular an idol in the days of Anas- 
tasias as Scorpus and Thallus had been in the days of Domitian, 
or Diodes in those of Hadrian and Antoninus. Emperors, indeed, 
did not follow the unseemly example of Nero, Commodiis, and 
other dissolute princes, and practise themselves the art of the 
cliarioteer, but they shared undisguisedly in the ardours of 
partisanship for one or other of the Circus Factions, which 
played a far more conspicuous part at Constantinople for a 
couple of centuries than they had ever played at Rome. 

The origin of the four Factions, named after their colours, the 
Blues, Greens, Reds, and Whites, is obscure. They existed in the 
last age of the Republic,^ and they were perhaps definitely 
organised by contractors who suppHed the horses and chariots 
when a magistrate or any one else provided a public festivaL 
The number of the rival colours was determined by the fact that 
four chariots generally competed in a race, and there conse- 
quently arose four rival companies or Factions, requiring con- 
siderable staffs of grooms, mechanics, and messengers, and siip- 

^ Labartc placed it near tKe SphcH” was a covered hippodrome on the 
done, but there is no evidence. If E. side of the great liiiJpodromo (and 
conjecture is r)ernussihle, it may have about half as long) between it and 
been in the centre of the eastern wall, the Palace grounds ; but there is 
where the Skyla gate was afterwards no evidence that it existed in the 
constriicted(prol)ablybyJustinianII.). fifth or sixth century. See Bury, 

® 4’he absence of 'my entrance here Covered Hippodrome, li;3-115. 
may he inferred from the cireum- ® The Beds and Whites, at least ; 
stances of the suppression of the Nika some think that the Blues and Greens 
j'iot. I have shown that in the (Veneti and Prasini) arose under the 
seventh and eighth centuries there Empire. 
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ported by what they received from the givers of the festivals, 
who pahl fiiem according to a regular tariff.'-^ 

]fi every class of; th(3 community, from the liliiiperor down, 
pcof>le attacJied tlieir sympathies to one or other of the rival 
factions. It would be interesting to know whether this partisan- 
ship was, like political views, frequently ]ieredita;ry. .In the 
.[oiirth century a portion of the urban populations, in the gr(\ater 
cities of the east, was officiallj" divided into partisans of the four 
colours, and used for ])urposes which had no coimexion with tlie 
hip{x>drome. They were organised as quasi-military bodies, 
wdiich could, be used at need for tlie defence of tin*, city or for 
the executioti of [)ublic works.**^ In consequeaice of tins (hTicial 
(jrgaiiisation, msjbracing tlie demos or people, the parlies of the 
]jip])odrome (‘.ame to be designated as the denies,'^ and they were 
placed under the general control of domarchs, wlio were respon- 
sible to the .Prefect of the city. We do not Imow on what 
principle tlm members of the denies were selected from the rest 
of the citizens, most of wdiom were attached in sympathy to one 
or other oi; the colours ; but we ma.}" assume it to lie probable 
tliat enrolment in a dome was voluntary. 

Like the princes of the early Empire, the autocrats of the 
fifth, and sixth centuries generally showed marked favour towards 
one of the parties. Theodosius II. was indul.gent to the Greens,® 
Marcian favoured the Blues, Leo and Zeno the Greens, while 
Justinian preferred the .Blues. These two parties had risen into 
such importance and popularity that they completely over- 
shadowfjd th(^ .Reds and Whites, whi(‘Ji were gradunJly sinking 
into insignilicanccG' and were destined ultimately, though tJicy 


^ Roman. Life, and 

Manners, ii. 27. 

- The pari iakori by the dcines in 
r<\sl()riityj: and oxtosidiiip; tfio walls of 
Theodosius ii. ni Cple. is recorded in 
llaTfua, ]). ioO. See van Miiliiigen, 
/)7/;:'. Ople, jjp. 4d, 79. The name of 
the ,‘5r<l military g<aie, Ivusioii, may 
reft^r to its construction by the Tied 
dtuiie. Iji laUn* limes we have cases 
ii! the (lenn^s (i(‘fending the wails. For 
the organisation at Alexandria, cp. 
]\L Oelzm*, Studkn, ]). 18 . 

lriurn]s -\vi\H usefi lo designate the 
me.oiher <>f a dune, ami was 

used in two senses — (i) neuter, to l)e a 
orjpMtp; (2) trans., to arm hifiMaL fur 


military service (Theophanes, A.M. 
0051). ytpiy was tlu'. ordinary W(»rd 
for the eirciiH parlies. 

There is abundant evidmn^e to 
show that the domes included fndy 
a portion of the urban po])ulation 
(see Ram baud, De Byz, Hippodmnna, 
])p. 87, 88 ; Beiskc, bo7nni. ml Const. 
Porph. de Cer. pp, 28, 29). 

^ He changed the seats < >f the Q n^ens 
from the right to the left of the 
-Kathisma (John Alai. xiv. p. 351). 

Thus in an important pas.sage of 
Theopiiylactus Simocatta (who wrote 
early in the seventh eentury), Ih'st. viii. 
7. 11, only two parties arc reeoguisefl, 
€1$ Biio yap icfktTtLS ra njov 
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retained their names, to be merged in the organisations of the 
Greens and Bines respectively. 

While the younger Rome inherited from her elder sister the 
passion for chariot races/ the Byzantine hippodrome acquired 
a political significance which had never been attached to the 
Roman circus. It was here that on the accession of a new 
Emperor the people of the capital acclaimed him and showed 
their approval of his election. Here they criticised openly his 
acts and clamoured for the removal of unpopular ministers. 
The hippodrome was, again and again throughout later Roman 
history the scene of political demonstrations and riots which 
shook or threatened the throne, and a modern writer has described 
the spina which divided the racecourse as the axis of the Byzantine 
world.^ It may be said that the hippodrome replaced, under 
autocratic government, the popular Assembly of the old Greek 
city-state. 

§ 5. The Suburbs. Population 

The Romans whom Constantine induced to settle in his new 
city found in its immediate neighbourhood as favourable condi- 
tions as they could desire for the villeggiatura which for hundreds 
of years had been a feature of Roman life. From Rome they 
had to travel up to Tibur or Tusculum or Lanuvium, or drive to 
the seaside resorts of Antium and Terracina, if they did not fare 
further and seek the attractions of the bay of Naples. At 
Constantinople their villas were in the suburbs near the seashore 
and could easily be reached by boat. We may divide the suburbs 
into three principal groups : the western, extending from the 
Thoodosian Wall to Hebdomon ; the banks of the Bosphorus ; 
and the Asiatic coast from Chrysopolis (Skutari) south-eastward 
to Karta Limen (Kartal). The suburb and palace of Hebdomon 
have already been described. 

On the European side of the Bosphorus, outside Galata, was 
the suburban quarter of St. Mamas, where the Emperors had a 


' Vtofiakov KaroLiriiKTiOKe TrXifjOri, — Tlie 
history of the demes has been in- 
vestigated in the important article 
of Uspcnski, Partii Tsirka i Rimy v 
K’j'^Ue ill Viz. Vrem. i. 1 sqq. 

^ The popularity of the circus with 
the Eoinans of the sixth century is 
noted in Cassiodonis, Var. iii. 51, 11 : 
illic supra cetera spectacula fervor 


anirnorum inconsuUa gravitate rapiatur. 
transit prasinus, pars poprnli maeret : 
praecedit venetus et oclus turba civitatis 
ajjligitur. Cp. Salvian, De guh. Deif 
vi. 20-26. 

^ Rambaud, op. cit. ii, 19 quidani 
axis fait quo Byzantinus orbis uni- 
versus nitebatur. 
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lioiise, wliich. ill the eiglitli and iiintli centuries tliey often fre- 
qiiented.^ Fartlier nortii was one of the two places specially 
known as tke Anaplus— a confusing term, wliicli was also used in 
the more general sense of the whole European bank of the straits. 
This, the southern Anaplus, corresponds to the modern Kuril- 
Chesme ; the other is at Rumili 'ffissar. Between these places 
were the suburbs of Promotus and Hestiae (Arnaut Keiii), ivhero 
there was a. famous church of St. Michael, founded by Constantino 
and rebuilt by Justinian. This must not be confused with 
another cluirch of the Archangel at Sosthenion, of which the name 
is preserved in Stenia, about t\yo mile»s north of Rumili Ilissar. 
On the Asiatic side, opposite Stenia and in the neighbourhood 
of Kanlija, were the suburbs of Eoradion and Anthemius. 

Opposite Constantinople itself were the towns of Chrysopolis, 
beautifully situated on the westiirn slopes of a liill, and Chalcedon, 
now Kadi Kcui. South of Chalcedon the coast turns and trends 
south-eastwai’d, to form the bay of Nicomedia. Here w'ere the 
suburbs of Hioria (Fanar Bagche), Drys, the ‘‘ Oak ” (Jadi Bostan), 
Satyros, Bryas (xMal-tepc), and Karta Limen. At Drys w^as 
Rufinianae, the estate of the Praetorian Prefect Riifinus, where 
he hmlt a monastery and a mansion ; confiscated after his death 
it became imperial property, and we find the palace sometimes 
occupied by members of the Imperial family. At Hieria, Jus- 
tinian built a famous palace as a summer retreat, and in the 
ninth century Theopliiliis chose Bryas for the same purpose. 
These suburbs look across to the group of the Princes’ Islands, 
so admirably suited by their climate for villa-life ; but in the 
days of the Empire tliey w-ere not to Constantinople what Capri 
and Ischia arc to Naples and w^hat they were to become in 
modern times ; they w^cre covered with convents and wxue used 
as lionourable and agreeable prisons for fallen princes. 

All these suburban quarters in both continents formed a 
greater Constantinople coimected by water-roads. If wai suppose 
that the pojjulatioii of the city itself and all these suburbs 
approached a million, we shall probably not be much over the 

^ Tliat t})ore was an imperial Jioiise {Ohron, Pasch,j sub a.). The question 
hero in the hftli century seems to as to the locality was cleared up hy 
follow froui tiie fact that in 41)0, on the late J, Pargoire, who has dohnitely 
# tile, oeeasiou of the great lire, Leo 1. identified many of the more important 
stayed at St. Mamas for six months. suburbs in his valuable artieles (see 
He eonstructed a harbour and portico Bibliography, ii. 2, E). 
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mark. There are no data for a precise calculation. A writer 
of the fifth century declares that it was generally^^ admitted 
that the new city had outstripped Eome in. numbers as well as 
ill wealthd But unfortunately the population of Rome at this 
timCj and indeed throughout the Imperial period, is highly 
uncertain ; recent computations vary from 800,000 to 2,000,000,^ 
They vary from 500,000 to 1,000,000 for Constantinople : the 
probability is that in the fifth century its population was little 


less than a million.^ 

^ Sozomen, H.E. ii, 3. Chrysostom 
(hi Acta Ap. Bom. xi. 3) gives 100,000 
as the imjnber of Christians and 
50,000 as the mimber of poor (sc. 
Christians) who need public assistance. 
But wc can base no conclusion on 
iigures which are clearly Chrysostom’s 
own guesses. How wildly he guessed 
is shown by his estimate of the wealth 
of Constantinople in the same passage. 
He reckons the value of all the real 
and personal property to be a million 
pounds of gold (i.e. over £45,000,000), 
“ or rather twice or thrice as 

2 Beloch and Lanciani respectively. 
There have been many estimates, 
based on area, the corn distribution, 
the number of houses and insulae 
(apartment-houses), etc. 

® It would be too long to go into 
the evidence, which has been thor- 
oughly sifted and criticised by A. 
Andreades in his articles Ilepl roy 
and Be la population de 
Gple (see Bibliography, ii. 2, C), in 
which he has refuted the arguments 
of E. A. Foord(T/ie Byzantine Bmpiret 
1911) that the population was 500,000. 
His conclusion is that the population 
wa,s between 800,000 and 1,000,000 


at the end of the fifth century. I 
may observe that the number of 
domus given in the Not, Urb, Const. 
is 4388; the domns are the palaces 
and houses of the rich. The number of 
the insulae or apartment-houses in 
which the poorer lived is not given. 
How in Rome, in the time of" Con- 
stantine, the number of domns was 
about 1790, and the number of 
insulae more than 4400. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the number 
of insulae m Constantinople, though 
not more than double (like fchat of the 
domus) the number of insulae in Rome, 
was at least considerably over 2000; 
and this would bear out Sozonien’s 
statement (see penultimate note) that 
the new city was more populous than 
Rome.— As to the population of 
Alexandria the available evidence 
tends to show that from the early 
period of the Empme down to the 
seventh century it was not less than 
600,000. For Antioch, Libanius (E2)p. 
1137) gives 150,000, which is much too 
small. Aec. to John Malalas (Bk. 
xvii. p. 420) 250,000 perished in the 
earthquake of a.d. 526. He was an 
Antiochene and a contemporary. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE NEIGHBOURiS: OE THE. EMPIRE AT' THE END OE THE 
FOURTH OEHTURY 

It was the mature judgment of the founder of tlic Empire that 
Roman doiiiinion had then reached the due limit of its expansioiij 
and it was a corollary of this opinion of Augustus that all the 
future wars of Rome should be wars in which defence and not 
aggression was the motive. His discernment was confirmed by 
the history of nearly fifteen hundred years. Throughout the 
long period of its duration, there w^ere not many decades in which 
the Roman Empire was not engaged in warfare, but with few 
exceptions all its wars were waged either to defend its frontiers 
or to recover provinces which had been taken from it. The only 
clear exception was the conquest of Britain.^ For the motive 
of Trajan’s conquest of Dacia and. of the lands beyond the 
Tigris (which were almost immediately abandoned) was not the 
spirit of aggression or territorial greed or Imperial vanity, so 
much as the need of strengthening the defences of the Illyrian 
and eastern provinces. After Trajan;, there, were few cases even ^ 
of this kind. Diocletian’s acquisitions on the Tigris were mainly 
designed for security, and if any war can be described as a war 
of self-defence it was that which carried Heraclius into the heart 
of Persia. There were, indeed, wars of conquest, in which the 
Roman government took the first step, but they were all to 
recover lands which had formerly belonged to Rome for centuries. 
If we regard unprovoked aggression against neighbours as the 
most heinous crime of which a state can be guilty, few states 

^ Yet in this case too the motive Britain, with whom they were in 
was that the complete Romaiiisatioii constant communication, remained 
of the Celts of Gaul could not ])e free, 
accomplished so long as the Celts of 

89 
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have a cleaner record than the later Eomaii Empire. But it 
was a crime which there was neither the teniptatioi/ nor the 
power to commit. There was little temptation, because there 
was no pressure of population demanding more territory for 
expansion ; and the Empire was seldom in a position to plan 
conquests, for all its available forces were required for self- 
preservation. x4.s in the days of Augustus, there were perpetually 
two enemies to be faced : 

hino mouet Euphrates, illinc Germania helium. 

In the east, Parthian was succeeded by Persian, Persian by 
Saracen, Saracen by Turk. In the west, after the German in- 
vasions had reduced the Empire to half its size and the Teutonic 
Idngdonis had been shaped, the Eoman rulers had to confront 
the Frank after the Lombard, the Norman after the Frank, and 
then the Crusaders. But this was not all. New enemies ap- 
peared in the north in the shape of Asiatic nomads and Slavs. 

In this chapter we will glance at the three enemies with whom 
the Empire had to reckon in the fifth century, the Persians, the 
Germans, and the Huns. 

§ 1. Persia 

When the Parthian power was overthrown by the revolution 
of A.n. 226, the Iranian state was renewed and strengthened 
under a line of monarchs who revived the glories of the ancient 
Achaemenids, of whom they considered themselves the true suc- 
cessors. Persia under the Sassanid dynasty was recognised by 
the Eoman Empire as a power of equal rank with itself, a con- 
sideration which it showed to no other foreign state and had 
never accorded to the Parthian. The rise of the new dynasty 
occurred when the Empire was about to enter on a period of 
internal trouble which shook it to its foundations, and nothing 
shows more impressively the efficacy of the reforms which were 
carried out at the end of the third century than the fact that for 
the following three hundred years the Eomans (notwithstanding 
the perpetual struggles which claimed their energy in Europe) 
were able to maintaia their eastern frontiers, without any serious 
losses, against this formidable and well-organised enemy. 

The two most conspicuous features of the Persian state were 
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the hereditary nobility and the Zoroastrian church. Tlie first 
was a j'oint of sharp contrast, the second of remarkable resem- 
blance, to the Eonian Empire. The highest nobility were 
known as '' the people of the Houses/’ ^ and probably all of them 
possessed large domains in which they exercised princely rights. 
But the soundest part of the nation seems to have been the 
inferior nobility, also landed proprietors, who were known as 
the Dikhans. Relations of a sort which may be called feudal 
are supposed to have existed between the two classes of nobility, 
and the organisation of the army seems to have been connected 
with the feudal obligations. Some of the high offices of state 
were restricted by law to certain families, and the power of the 
great nobles was frequently opposed to the authority of the 
kings. 

To admirers of ancient Greece and Rome one of the most 
pleasing features of their condition, compared with that of the 
subjects of the great Iranian monarchy which threatened them 
in the east, was the absence of a jealous religion controlled by a 
priesthood possessing immense power in the state and exerting 
an extreme conservative influence incompatible with the liberty 
which the city-states of Europe enjoyed. The establishment of 
Christianity brought Rome into line with Persia. Henceforward 
both states were governed by jealous gods. Both realms pre- 
sented the spectacle of a powerful priesthood organised as a 
hierarchy, intolerant and zealous for persecution. Each district 
in a Persian province seems to have been under the spiritual 
control of a Magian high priest (corresponding to a bishop), and 
at the head of the whole sacerdotal hierarchy was the supreme 
Archi-mage.^ In some respects the Magian organisation formed 
a state within a state. The kings often chafed under the dictation 
of the priests and there were conflicts from time to time, but the 
priests generally had the moral support of the nobility behind 
them. They might be defied for a few years, but their power 
inevitably reasserted itself. 

Although both governments discouraged private peaceable 
intercourse between their subjects, following a policy which 
reminds us of China or mediaeval Russia, and the commerce 

^ Or “ of the seven Houses.’’ On ^ The Magian high priest was called 
the seven families, which included the Mobedli; thesupremeheadjMohedhan- 
roval, sceNdideke, ExcursSto Ta6ari, mobedh. 
p. 437. 
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between the two countries was carried on entirely on the frontiers, 
the influence of Persia on Eoman civilisation was coiisMerable. 
We have seen how the character of the Eoman arniy was affected 
by the methods of Persian warfare. We have also seen how the 
founders of the Imperial autocracy imitated, in however modified 
a form, the royal ceremonial of the court of Ctesiphon : and 
from this influence must ultimately he derived the ceremonial 
usages of the courts of modern Europe. In the diplomatic 
intercourse between the Imperial and Persian governments we 
may find the origin of the formalities of European diplomacy. 

It is a convention for modern sovrans to address each other 
as '' brother,’’ and this was the practice ado2:)ted by the Emperor 
and the King of kings.^ Whatever reserves each might make 
as to his own superiority, they treated each other as equals, and 
considered themselves as the two lights of the world — in oriental 
figurative language, the sun of the east and the moon of the 
west.^ Wlien a new sovran ascended either throne it was the 
custom to send an embassy to the other court to announce the 
accession,^ and it was considered a most unfriendly act to omit 
this formality. The ambassadors enjoyed special privileges ; 
their baggage was exempt from custom duties ; and when they 
reached the frontier, the government to which they were sent 
provided for their journey to the capital and defrayed their 
expenses. At Constantinople it was one of the duties of the 
Master of Offices to make all the arrangements for the arrival 
of an ambassador, for Ms reception and entertainment, and, it 
must be added, for supervising his movements.'^ For all im- 
portant negotiations men of high rank were chosen, and were 


^ Ainm. Marc. xvii. 5. 10 victor 
terra mariqiie Gonstantius semper 
Augustus J'rairi nieo Sapori regi 
salulem plurimam dico, Cp. Kavad’s 
letter in John Mai. xviii. p. 449; etc. 
The Empress Theodora addressed the 
Persian queen, as her sister (ib. p. 467). 
The Emperor never gave the title 
j8acriXe?!*s {shahanshah) to the 

king ; always simply /SacriXeiJs. The 
king called him Kaisar i Rum. 

2 Malalas, ib, p. 449. Cp. Peter 
Patr. fr. 12, De leg, gent. u}cnr€pavd Uo 
\ainr Tripes, Theophylactus Sim. iv. 11. 
See Giiterbock, Byzanz und Persien, 
for a detailed study of the hpiomatio 
forms. 


® Kara rb eitoBos, Menander,//. 15De 
leg. Bom. p. 188. Several particular 
instances are recorded. 

^ The arrangement for the journey 
from Daras to Constantinople and 
the reception ceremonies in the sixth 
century are described by Peter the 
Patrician {apud Const. Porph. De 
Ger. i. 89, 90). The Journey was 
very leisurely, 103 days wore allowed. 
Eive horses and thirty mules were 
placed at the envoy’s disposal, by an 
agreement concluded “in the Prae- 
torian Prefecture of Constantino ” 
{ib. p. 400). Perhaps this refers to 
Constantino who was Pr. Pr. in a.d. 
505. 
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clistinguislied as “ great ambassadors ’’ from the envoys of 
inferior •position who were employed in matters of less importance.^ 
Of the details of the procedure followed in concluding treaties 
between ancient states we have surprisingly little information. 
But a very full accoimt of the negotiations which preceded the 
peace of a.d. 562 between Rome and Persia, and of the manner 
in which the treaty was drafted, has come down to us, and 
illustrates the development of diplomatic formalities.^ 

We may conclude with great probability that it was the 
intercourse with the Persian court that above all promoted the 
elaboration of a precise system of diplomatic forms and etiquette 
at Constantinople, Such forms were carefully adhered to in 
the relations of the Emperor with all the other kings and princes 
who came within his political horizon. They were treated not 
as equals, like the Persian king, but with gradations of respect 
and politeness, nicely regulated to correspond to the position 
which they held in the eyes of the Imperial sovran. This 
strict etiquette, imposed by Constantinople, was the diplomatic 
school of Europe. 


In the fourth century the eastern frontier of the Empire had 
been regulated by two treaties, and may roughly be represented 
by a line running north and south from the borders of Colchis 
on the Black Sea to Circesium on the Euphrates. 

Jovian had restored to Persia, in a.d. 363, most, but not all, 
of the territories beyond the Tigris which Diocletian had con- 
quered ; ® and the new boundary followed the course of the 
IsTympliius, which flows from the north dnto the upper Tigris, 
then a straight line drawn southward between Nisibis and Daras 
to the river Aborras, and then the course of the Aborras, which 
joins the Euphrates at Circesium. Thus of the great strongholds 


^ Cp. ib. p. 398 ; Menander, fr, 13 
Be leg. Bom. p. 200 ; etc. 

See below, Vol 11. Chap. XVI. 

® There has been a confusion in 
the identification of the provinces re- 
corded to liave been conquered (Peter 
Patr.) and those recorded to have 
been surrendered (Amm. Marc. xxv. 
7, 9). The question has been recently 
discussed by Adonts, Armeniia v 
epohhu lustimana, pp. 43, 44. Dio- 
cletian conquered the five provinces 


Arzanene, Zabdicene, Cor( luene, So - 
phene, and Ingilene (or Angilene). 
The first three were restored, the 
last two retained, in 363. The two 
districts which Anamian enumerates 
as also restored, Moxoene and 
Eehimene, were portions respectively 
of Arzanene and Zabdicene. Sophene 
means Little Sophene (X. W. of 
Anzitene), and is to be distinguished 
frotti Great Sophene — Sophanene (S.E. 
of Anzitene), of which Ingilene was a 
portion. 
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beyond the Euphrates, Nisibis and Singara were Persian ; Amida 
and Martyropolis, Edessa, Constantia, and Eesaina were Romaii.^ 
The treaty of a.d. 387 ^ between Theodosius and Sapor III., 
which was negotiated by Stilicho, partitioned Armenia into two 
client states, of which the smaller (about one-fifth of the whole) 
w^as under a prince dependent on the Empire, the larger under 
a vassal of Persia. The Eoman client, Arsaces, died in a.b. 390, 
leaving the government in the hands of five satraps. The 
Emperor gave him no successor, but committed the supervision 
of the satrapies to an official entitled the Count of Armenia, and 
this arrangement continued till the sixth century.^ 

The Roman vsystem of frontier defence, familiar to us in 
Britain and Germany, was not adopted in the east, and wmuld 
hardly have been suitable to the geographical conditions. In 
Mesopotamia, or in the desert confines of Syria, w^e find no 
vestiges of a continuous barrier of vallum and foss, such as 
those which are visible in Northumberland and Scotland and 
in the Rhinelands. The defensive works consisted of the modern 
system of chains of forts. The Euphrates was bordered by 
castles, and there was a series of forts along the Aborras (Khabur), 
and northward from Daras to Amida.^ 

The eastern frontier of Asia Minor followed the Upper 
Euphrates (the Kara-Su branch), and the two most important 
bases were Melitene in the south and Satala (Sadagh) in the 
north.® Melitene w^as equally distant from Antioch and Trebi- 


^ It will be convenient to enumerate 
hero the following identifications of 
places mentioned in the eastern 
campaigns: Amida = Biarbekr ; Apa,- 
mea = K alaa t al - Mudik ; Batnae = 
Seruj ; Beroea = Aleppo ; Carrhae = 
Harran ; Chalcis=I\innesrin ; Con- 
stantia = Ucrancher ; Edessa = Urfa ; 
Emesa = Hims ; Epiphania = Hama ; 
Hierapolis=Kara Membij ; Marde = 
Mardin ; Martyropolis =:Mayafarkin ; 
Melitene “ Maiatia ; Resaina (Theo- 
dosio polls) =Ras ah Ain ; Samosata = 
Samsat; Singara = Sin jar; Theodosio- 
polis (in Armenia) =Erzerum. 

^ Faustus, vi. 1. The correct date 
has been established by Giiterbock 
(Rdm?sc/i-Jrme?nen, in Festgabe of the 
Juristic ^’acuity at Konigsberg in 
honour of J, Th. Schirmer, 1900). It 
is accepted by Baynes and Hiibsch- 
mann. For the circumstances and 


the history of Armenia between 303 
and 387, see Baynes, “Rome and 
Armenia in tlie Fourth Century,” 
in FJJ-LR. xxv., Oct. 1910. This 
article proves the value and trust- 
worthiness of the history of Faustus. 

® Procopius, i>e aed. iii. 1 ; C.J. 
i. 29. 3. Gjj. Chapot, La Frontiere de 
VWupliraie, p. 169. 

^ The best account of the defences 
of the eastern frontier will be found 
in Chapot, op. cit. 

® Roads from Melitene led west- 
^srard (1) to Arabissus (Yarpuz), (2) 
to Caesarea (Kaisaiiyeh), and (3) to 
Sebastea (Sivas), Roads from Satahi : 
(1) westward to Sebastea and 
Amasea ; (2) northward to the 

coast ; (3) eastward to Erzerum ; 

while Colchis was reached by the 
Lycus (Chorok) valley. 
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zondj and it could be reached from Samosata either by a direct 
road or® by a longer route following the right bank of the 
Euphrates. Beyond the Euphrates lay Roman Armenia (as 
far as a line drawn from Erzerum to the Nymphius), which in 
itself formed a mountain defence against Persia. 

The great desert which stretches east of Syria and Palestine 
to the Euphrates, and the /waste country of southern Meso- 
potamia, were the haunt of the Nabatean Arabs, who were 
known to the Romans as Saracens or Scenites (people of the 
tents). They had no fixed abode, they Hved under the sky, 
and a Roman historian graphically describes their life as a 
continuous flight : vita est ilUs semjwr in fuga.^ They occupied 
all the strips of land which could be cultivated, and otherwise 
lived by pillage. They could raid a Roman province with 
impunity, for it was useless to pursue them into the desert. 
Vespasian used their services against the Jew^s. In the third 
century some of their tribes began to immigrate into Roman 
territory, and these settlements, which may be compared to the 
German settlements on other frontiers, were countenanced by 
the government. Beyond the frontier they remained brigands, 
profiting by the hostilities between Rome and Persia, and offer- 
ing their services now to one power and now to the other. In 
the south many were converted to Christianity in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, through the influence of the hermits who 
set up their abodes in the wilderness.^ These converts belonged 
chiefly to the tribe of Ghassan, and vre shall find the Ghassanids 
acting, when it suited them, as dependents of the Empire ; 
while their bitter foes, the Saracens of Hira,^ who had formed a 
powerful state to the south of Babylon, are under the suzerainty 
of Persia. These barbarians, undesirable either as friends or 
foes, played somewhat the same part in the oriental wars as 
the Red Indian tribes plajed in the struggle between the 
French and English in North America. 

The defence of Syria against the Saracens of the waste was 
a chain of fortresses from Sura on the Euphrates to Palmyra, 
along an excellent road which was probably constructed by 

^ Amin. Mare. xiv. 4, 1. He Duchesne, Mglises separees, 336 sqq, 

describes them as nec amici nobis 

uniquam nec liostes oj)tandi, ® Hira was close to the site of the 

2 So(;rates. iv. 36 ’ Sozomen. vi. 38. later Arabic foundation of Kufa. 
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Diocletian.^ Palmj^ra was a centre of routes leading soiitliward 
to Bostra, south-westward to Damascus, westw^ard t® Emesa, 
and to Epiphania and Apamea.^ 

The long fierce wars of the third and fourth centuries, in tlie 
course of which two Eoman Emperors, Valerian and JuJiaii, 
had perished, were succeeded by a period of MO years (a.d. 363- 
502) in which, peace was only twice broken by short and trifling 
interludes of hostility. This relief from war . on the eastern 
frontier was of capital importance for the Empiire, because it 
permitted the government of Constantinople to preserve its 
European provinces, endangered by the Germans and the Huns. 
This protracted period of peace was partly at least due to the 
fact that on the Oxus frontier Persia was constantly occupied 
by savage and powerful foes. 

§ 2. The Germans 

The leading feature of the history of Europe in the fifth 
century was the occupation of the western half of the Roman 
Empire by German peoples. The Germans who accomplished 
this feat were not, with one or two exceptions, the tribes who were 
knowm to Rome in the days of Caesar and of Tacitus, and whose 
seats lay between the Rhine and the Elbe. These West Germans, 
as they may be called, had attained more or less settled modes 
of life, and, with the exception of those who lived near the sea- 
coast, they played no part in the great migrations which led to 
the dismemberment of the Empire. The Germans of the move- 
ment which is known as the Wandering of the Peoples were the 
East Germans, who, on the Baltic coast, in the lands between 
the Elbe and the Vistula, had lived outside the political horizon 
of the Romans in the times of Augustus and Domitian and ^vere 
known to them only by rumour. The evidence of their own 
traditions, which other facts seem to confirm, makes it probable 
that these peoples — Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, .Lombards, 

^ Diocletian organised a systematic Batnae an east road readied the 
defence of the frontier from Egypt to Euphrates at Caeciliana (Kalaat al- 
the Euphrates. John Mai. xii, p. 308, Najim) via HierapolLs. In north 

2 From Apainea a north road Syria the principal east highway was 
followed the valley of the Orontes to that from Antioch to Zeugma, 
Antioch ; while the north road from Another led via Cyrrhus (Heriij)- 
Epiphania ran by Chalcis and Beroea Pshimber, cp. Chapot, op. cit. p. 340) 
to Batnae (Chapot, 332 sqq.). From to Samosata. 
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and others — had originally lived in Scandinavia and in the 
course of the first millennium, b.o. migrated to the opposite 
mainland. 

It was in the second century a.d. that the East German 
group began to affect indirectly Eoman history. When the food 
question became acute for a German people, as a consequence 
of the increase of population, there were two alternatives. 
They might become an agricultural nation, converting their 
pasture-lands into tillage, and reclaiming more land by clearing 
the forests which girdled their settlements and which formed a 
barrier against their neighbours ; or they might migrate and 
seek a new and more extensive habitation. The East German 
barbarians were still in the stage in which steady habits of work 
seem repulsive and dishonourable. They thought that laziness 
consisted not in shirking honest toil but in acquiring by the 
sweat of your brow that which you might procure by the shedding 
of blood.” ^ Though the process is withdrawn from our vision, 
we may divine, with some confidence, that the defensive wars 
in which Marcus Aurelius was engaged against the Germans 
north of the Danube frontier were occasioned by the pressure 
of tribes beyond the Elbe driven by the needs of a growing 
population to encroach upon their neighbours. Not long after 
these wars, early in the third century, the Goths migrated from 
the lower Vistula to the northern shores of the Black Sea. This 
was the fi.rst great recorded migration of an East German people. 
In their new homes they appear divided into two distinct groups, 
the Visigoths and the Ostrogoths, each of which was destined to 
have a separate and independent history. How the Visigoths 
severed themselves from their brethren, occupied Dacia, and 
were gradually converted to Arian Christianity is a story of 
which wo have only a meagre outline. They do not come into 
the full light of hivstory until they pour into the Eoman provinces, 
fleeing in terror before the invasion of the Huns, and are allowed 
to settle there as Federates by the Eoman government. The 
battle in the plains of Hadrianople, where a Eoman army was 
defeated and a Eoman Emperor fell, foretold the nature of the 
danger wrhich was threatening the Empire, It was to be dis- 
membered, not only or chiefly by the attacks of professed 
enemies from without, but by the self-assertion of the barbarians 
^ Tacitus, (?em. c. 14* 
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who were aaniitted within the gates as Federates and subjects, 
liie tactful policy of Theodosius the Great restored Jeace for 
f j ® sooii hostihties were resumed, and 

how Uie \isigoths, beginning their career as a smaU federate 
people m a provmce m the Balkan peninsula, founded a great 
independent kingdom in Spain and Gaul. 

Of the other East German peoples who made homes and 
founded kmgdoms on Imperial soil, nearly all at one time or 
another stood to Eome in the relation of Federates. This is a 
capital feature of the process of the dismemberment of the 
Empire. Another remarkable fact may also be noticed Not 
a smgle one of the states which the East Germans constructed 
was permanent. Vandals, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Gepids, all 
passed away and are clean forgotten ; Burgundians and Lombards 
are remembered only by minor geographical names. The only 
Germans who created on Roman territory states which were 
destmed to endrae were the Franks and Saxons, and these 
belonged to the Western group. 

It IS probable that the dismemberment of the Empire would 
have been, in general, a far more violent process than it actually 
was,_ but for a gradual change which had been wrought out 
within the Empire itseH in the course of the third and fourth 
^ntunes, through the infiltration of Germanic elements It 
IS to be remembered in the first place that the western fringe 
of Germany had been mcorporated in the Germanic provinces 
of Gaul. Coin, Trier, Mainz were German towns. In the second 
place, many Germans had been induced to settle within the 
Empire as farmers (colons), in desolated tracts of country after 
the Marcomannic Wars of Marcus Aurelius. Then there’ were 
the settlements of the Imti, chiefly in the Belgic provinces 
Germans who came from beyond the Rhine, and received lands 
m return for which they were bound to military service. To- 
wards the end of the fourth century we find similar settlers both 
m Italy and Gaul, under the name of gentiks, but these were not 
exclusively Germans.^ Further there was a Gorman population 
m many of the frontier districts. This was not the result 
of a deliberate policy ; Germans were not settled there as such 
Lands were assigned to the soldiers (mUUes Umtanei) who 
protected the frontiers, and as the army became more and more 

^ See above, p* 40. 
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German, being recruited extensively from German colons, the 
^ frontier ;^opulation became in some regions largely German. 

In the third century German influence was not visible. The 
army had been controlled by the Illyrian element. The change 
' begins in the time of Constantine. Then the German element, 

I which had been gradually filtering in, is rising to the top. Con- 

stantine owed his elevation as Imperator by the army in Britain 
to an Alamannic chief; he was supported by Germans in his 
contest with the Illyrian Licinius ; and to Germans he always 
showed a marked favour and preference, for which Julian up- 
braids him. Thus within the Empire the German star is in the 
ascendant from the end of the first quarter of the fourth century. 
We notice the adoption of German customs in the army. Both 
J ulian and Valentinian I. were, on their elevation, raised on the 
shields of soldiers, in the fashion of German kings. Henceforward 
German officers rise to the highest military posts in the State, 
such as Merobaudes, Arbogastes, Bauto and Stilicho, and even 
intermarry with the Imperial family. Axi Emperor of the fifth 
century, Theodosius 11. , has German blood in his veins. 

At the death of Theodosius the Great the geography of the 
German world, so far as it can roughly be determined, was as 
I follows. On the Ehine frontier there were the Franks in the 

? north, and the federated group of peoples known as Alamanni in 

the south. The Franks fell into two distinct groups : the 
Salians, the future conquerors of Gaul, who were at this time 
Federates of the Empire, and dwelled on the left bank of the 
Ehine in the east of modern Belgium ; and the Eipuarians, whose 
abodes were beyond the middle Ehine, extending perhaps as far 
south as the Main, where the territory of the Alamanni began. 
Behind these were the Frisian coast dwellers, in Holland and 
Frisia ; the Saxons, whose lands stretched from the North Sea 
into Westplialia ; the Thuxingians, in and around the forest 
region which still bears their name. Neighbours of the Alamanni 
on the Upper Main were the Burgundians J More remote were 
the Angles near the neck of the Danish peninsula, the Marco- 
manni in Bohemia, the Silings (who belonged to the Vandal nation) 
in Silesia, to which they seem to have given its name. The 
Asdings, the other great section of the Vandals, were still on the 
Upper Theiss, where they had been settled since the end of the 

^ fc)ome where in this neighbourhood too wore a portion of the Silings. 
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second century, and not far from them were the Eugians. 
Another Bast German people, the Gepids (closely aldii to the 
Goths), inhabited the hilly regions of northern Dacia. Galicia 
was occupied by the Scirians ; and on the north coast of the 
Black Sea were the Ostrogoths, and beyond them the Heruls, 
who in the third century had left Sweden to follow in the track 
of the Goths.^ The Pannonian provinces were entirely in the 
hands of barbarians, Huns, Alans, and a section of the Ostrogoths, 
which had moved westward in consequence of the Himnic 
invasion. Dacia was in the power of the Huns, whose appear- 
ance on the scene introduced the Eomans to enemies of a new 
type, from whom European civilisation w^as destined to siifier for 
many centuries. 

It must not be thought that the inhabitants of central and 
northern Europe were so numerous that each of the principal 
peojDles could send a host of hundreds of thousands of warriors 
to plunder the Empire. The irregular divisions and the restless 
motions of the people of Germany dazzle our imagination, and 
seem to multiply their numbers.” ^ Fear and credulity magnified 
tenfold the hosts of Goths and Vandals and other peoples who 
invaded and laid waste the provinces. A critical analysis of the 
evidence suggests that of the more important nations the total 
number may have been about 100,000, and that the number of 
fighting men may have ranged from 20,000 to 30,000. 

The period of the invasions of the Empire by the East German 
peoples, from the middle of the fourth century till the middle of 
the sixth, was the '' heroic age ” of the Teutons, the age in which 
minstrels, singing to the harp at the courts of German kings, 
created the legendary tales which were to become the material 
for epics in later times, and passing into the Norse Eddas, 
the Nibelungenlied, and many other poems, were to preserve 
in dim outline the memory of some of the great historical chief- 
tains who played their parts in dismembering the Empire.^ It 
has been the fashion to regard with indulgence these German 
leaders, who remade the map of Europe, as noble and attractive 


^ A portion of them migrated to 
the neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, 
where they appear in a.i>. 286. In 
the following century they furnished 
auxilia to the Roman armies on the 
Rhine, Schmidt, Deutsche. Stammef 
i. 344. 


^ Gibbon, DedinCy e. ix. ad fin. The 
evidence as to the numbers is discussed 
in an appendix to this ciiapter, 

® The facts are collected, ordej*ecl, 
and illuminated in Chadwick’s The 
Heroic Age, 1912. 
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figures ; some of tliem liave even been described as cbivalrous. 
This wa^ tbe propaganda ’’ of tfie nineteenth century. When 
we coldly examine their acts, we find that they were as barbarous, 
cruel, and rapacious as in the days of Caesar’s foe, Ariovistus, 
and that the brief description of Velleius still applies to them, 
in siimma feritate uersutissimi natumque mendacio genus. 


§ 3. The Huns 

The nomad hordes, known to liistory as the Huns, who in the 
reign of Valens appeared west of the Caspian, swept over southern 
Russia, subjugating the Alans and the Ostrogoths, and drove 
the Visigoths from Dacia, seem to have belonged to the Mongolian 
division of the great group of races which includes also the Turks, 
the Hungarians, and the Finnsd It is probable that for many 
generations the Huns had established their pastures near the 
Caspian and Aral lakes. It is almost certain that political 
events in northern and central Asia, occasioning new movements 
of nomad peoples, drove them westward ; and the rise of the 
Zhu-zhu, who were soon to extend their dominion from Corea to 
the borders of Europe, about the middle of the fourth century, is 
probably the explanation. As rulers of Tartar Asia, the Zhu-zhu 
succeeded the Sien-pi, and the Sien-pi were the successors of 
the Himig-nu. It is supposed that the name Huns is simply a 
Greek corruption of Hiung-nu ; and this may well be so. The 
designation (meaning common slaves ”) was used by the 
Chinese for all the Asiatic nomads. But the immediate events 
which precipitated the Huns into Europe had nothing directly 
to do with the collapse of the Hiung-nii power which had occurred 
in the distant past.^ 

The nomad life of the Altaic peoples in central Asia was 


^ Cp. the classification of the Ural- 
Altaic languages in Peisker’s brilliant 
chapter, '^‘The Asiatic Background,” 
in G, Med, II, i. p. 333. The Vralic 
group includes the three classes, (1) 
Finnish : Fins, Mordvins, etc. ; (2) 
Permish ; (3) Ugrian : Hungarians, 
Voguls, Ostyaks ; the Altaic includes 
(1) Turkish, (2) Mongolian, (3) Manchu- 
Tungusic. Peiskcr’s chapter, to which 
I would refer, supersedes all previous 
studies of the Asiatic nomads. 

^ Our knowledge of these revolutions 


is derived from the Annals of China ; 
He Guignes, Bistoire des EunSf 4 vols., 
1750-1758 ; E. H. Parker, A Thousand 
Years of the Tartar 1895 (cp. his 
article on the “ Origin of the Turks ” 
in E,H,E, xi. 1896); L. Oahun, 
Introduction d Vhistoire de VAsie^ 
1896 ; F. Plirth’s article in 8,-B, of 
Bavarian Academy, Phil. -Hist, Kl. 
ii. 245 sqq,^ 1890; Drouin, Notice sur 
les Huns et Hioung-mi, 1894 (he dates 
the destruction of the Hiung-nu 
empire by the Sien-pi to c 221 a.d.). 
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produced by the conditions of climate. The word nomad, which 
etymologically means a grazer, is often loosely used to denote 
tribes of unsettled wandering habits. But in the strict and 
proper sense nomads are pastoral peoples ^vhc have two fixed 
homes far apart and migrate regularly between them twice a 
year, like migratory birds, the nomads of the air. In central 
Asia, northern tracts which are green in summer supply no 
pasturage in winter, while the southern steppes, in the summer 
through drought uninhabitable, afford food to the herds in winter. 
Hence arises the necessity for two homes. Thus nomads are 
not peoples who roam promiscuously all over a continent, but 
herdsmen with two fixed habitations, summer and winter pasture- 
lands, between which they might move for ever, if they were 
allowed to remain undisturbed and if the climatic conditions 
did not change.^ Migrations to new homes would in general 
only occur if they were driven from their pastures by stronger 
tribes. 

The structure of Altaic society was based on kinship. Those 
who lived together in one tent formed the unit. Six to ten 
tents formed a camp, and several camps a clan. The tribe con- 
sisted of several clans, and the highest unit, the il or people, of 
several tribes. In connexion with nomads we are more familiar 
with the word horde. But the horde was no ordinary or regular 
institution. It was only an exceptional and transitory com- 
bination of a number of peoples, to meet some particular danger 
or achieve some special enterprise ; and when the immediate 
purpose was accomplished, the horde usually dissolved again 
into its independent elements. 

Milk products are the main food of most of these nomad 
tribes. They may eke out their sustenance by fishing and hunting, 
but they seldom eat the flesh of their herds. Their habits have 
always been predatory. Persia and Russia suffered for centuries 
from their raids, in which they lifted not only cattle but also 
men, whom they sent to the slave markets. 

The successive immigrations of nomads into Europe, of the 
ancient Scythians, of the Huns, and of all those who came after 
them, were due, as has already been intimated, to the struggle 
for existence in the Asiatic steppes, and the expulsion of the 

Peisker {op. ciL 327-328) shows invasions of Europe is not increasing 
that “the main cause of the nomad aridity but political changes.*’ 
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weakest. Tkose wlio were forced to niigrate '' witli an energetic 
Khan their head, who organised them on military lines, such 
a horde transformed itself into an incomparable army, compelled 
by the instinct of self-preservation to hold fast together in the 
midst of the hostile population which they subjugated ; for 
however superfluous a central government may be in the steppe, 
it is of vital importance to a conquering nomad horde outside it.’’ ^ 
These invading hordes were not numerous ; they were esteemed 
by their terrified enemies far larger than they actually were. 

But what the Altaian armies lacked in numbers was made up 
for by their skill in surprises, their fury, their cunning, mobility, 
and elusiveness, and the panic which preceded them and froze 
the blood of all peoples. On their marvellously fleet horses they 
could traverse immense distances, and their scouts provided 
them with accurate local information as to the remotest lands 
and their distances. Add to this the enormous advantage that 
among them even the most insignificant news spread lilce wildfire 
from aul to aul by means of voluntary couriers surpassing any 
intelligence department, however well organised.” ^ The fate 
of the conquered populations was to be partly exterminated, 
partly enslaved, and sometimes transplanted from one territory 
to another, while the women became a prey to the lusts of the 
conquerors. The peasants were so systematically plundered 
that they were often forced to abandon the rearing of cattle and 
reduced to vegetarianism. This seems to have been the case 
with the Slavs.^ 

Such was the horde which swept. into Europe in the fourth 
century, encamped in Dacia and in the land between the Tlieiss 
and Danube, and held sway over the peoples in the south Eussian 
steppes, the Ostrogoths, Heruls, and Alans.^ 

For fifty years after their establishment north of the Danube, 
we hear little of the Huns. They made a few raids into the 
Eoman provinces, and they were ready to furnish auxiliaries, 
from time to time, to the Empire. At the time of the death 
of Theodosius they were probably regarded as one more barbarian 


^ Peisker, op. cit p. 350. 

2 Ih. 

2 Op. cit p. 348. 

xllso over the S<4rians in Galicia ; 
probably over the Slavs in the Pripet 


region ; perhaps already over the 
Gepids ; and proscntiy over the 
Rugians, who soon after 400 occupied 
the regions on the Upper Theiss 
vacated by the Asdings (cp. Sciimiilt, 
op. cit. p. 327), 
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enemy, neither more nor less formidable than the Germans who 
threatened the Danubian barrier. We may conjectnre^that the 
organisation of the horde had fallen to pieces soon after their 
settlement in Europe.^ No one could foresee that after a 
generation had passed Rome would he confronted by a large 
and aggressive Hunnic empire. 


APPENDIX 

OH THE NUMBEES OF THE BABBAEIANS 

The question of the numbers of the German invaders of the 
Empire is so important that it seems desirable to collect here some 
of the principal statements of our authorities, so as to indicate the 
character of the evidence. These statements fall into two classes. 

(1) Large numbers, running into hundreds of thousands. 

a. Eunapius appears to say that the fighting forces of the 
Visigoths when they crossed the Danube in A. n. 376 numbered 
200,000, /r, 6, Be leg. gent. p. 595. The text of the passage, however, 
is corrupt. 

jS. The mixed host of barbarians who invaded Italy in a.d. 405--406 
is variously stated to be 400,000, 200,000, or more than 100,000 strong. 
See below. Chap. V. § 7. It is to be observed that the lowest of 
these figures is given (by Augustine) in an argument where a high# 
figure is effective. 

y. Two widely different figures are recorded for the number of 
those who fell (on both sides) in the battle of Troyes in a.d. 451, 

300.000 and 162,000. See below, Chap. IX. § 4. 

S. 150,000 is given (by Procopius) as the number of the Ostro- 
goths who besieged Rome in a.d. 537. This can be shown, from 
the circumstances, to be incredible. See below, Chap. XVIII. § 5, 

€. The Franks are made to boast, in a.d. 539, that they could 
send an army of 500,000 across the Alps (Procopius, B.G. ii. 28, 10) 
Then they were a great power and had many subjects. A 
few months before, one of their kings had invaded Italy with 

100.000 men (ib. 25, 2) ; but the number is highly suspicious. 

(2) Small numbers. 

a. It is difficult to forgive Ammian, who was a soldier and well 
versed in military affairs, for not stating the number of the forces 
engaged on either side in the battle of Hadrianople in a.d. 378. 
The one indication he gives is that the Roman scouts by some 


1 It is uncertain whether Uldin, the of Arcadiua, was king of all the Huns 
Him king whom wo meet in the reign or only of a portion. 
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carious irdstake reported tliat the Visigothic forces numbered only 
10,000. It is difficult to believe that this mistake could have been 
made if the Goths, with their associates, had had anything like 

50.000 to 100,000 men (Hodgkin’s estimate for the army of Alaric), 
much less the 200,000 of Eunapius. So far as it goes, the indication 
points rather to a host of not more than 20,000. 

After Alaric ’s siege of Kome in 408, it is stated that his army, 
reinforced by a multitude of fugitive slaves from Eome, was about 

40.000 strong. See below. Chap. VI. § 1. 

y. The total number of the Vandal people (evidently including 
the Alans who were associated with them), not merely of the fighting 
forces, is stated to have been 80,000 in a.b. 429 (see below, Chap. VIII. 

§ 2). They were then embarking for Africa and it was necessary to 
count them in order to know how many transport ships would be 
needed. This figure has, therefore, particular claims on our attention. 

S. The facts we know about the Vandalic and Ostrogoth ic wars 
in the sixth century, as related by Procopius, consistently point to 
the conclusion that the fighting forces of the Vandals and the Ostro- 
goths 'were to be counted by tens, not by hundreds, of thousands. 
Procopius does not give figures (with the exception of one, which is 
a deliberate exaggeration, see above, (1) S), but the details of his very 
full narrative and the small number of the Roman armies which 
were sent against them and defeated them make this quite clear. 

€. The total number of the warriors of the Heruls, who were a 
small people, in the sixth century was 4500 (Procopius, B,G. iii. 
34, 42-43). 

Intermediate between these two groups, but distinctly inclining 
towards the first, is the statement of Orosius, Hist, vii. 32. 11, that 
the armed forces of the Burgundians on the Rhine numbered more 
than 80,000. If the figure has any value it is more likely to represent 
the total number of the Burgundian people at the beginning of tlie 
fifth century. 

Schmidt has observed {Gescli, der deutsclien Sidmme, i. 46 sqq.) that 
certain numbers in the enumerations of German for(,ies by Roman 
writers constantly recur (300,000, 100,000, 60,000, etc.) and are 
therefore to be suspected. 

Belbriick {Gescli. der Kriegshunst^ ii. 34 sqq.) discusses the density 
of population in ancient Germany and concludes that it was from 
four to five to the square kilometre. 
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THE SXTPBEMACY OE STILICHO 


^1. Stilicho md Rufinm {K.jy, 

The Emperor TEeodosins ■ tlie Great died at 
17, A.D. 396. His wishes were that Ms yonnger son, Honorius, 
then a boy of ten years, should reign in the west, where he had 
already installed him, and that his elder son, Arcadius, whom 
he had left as regent at Constantinople when he set out against 
the usurper Eugenius, should continue to reign in the east.^ 
But Theodosius was not willing to leave his youthful heirs 
without a protector, and the most natural protector was one 
bound to them by family ties. Accordingly on his deathbed 
he commended them to the care of Stilicho,^ an officer of Vandal 
birth, whom he had raised for his military and other talents 
to the rank of Master of Both Services in Italy, ^ and, deeming 
him worthy of an alliance with his own. house, had united to 


1 Elaviiis Arcadius was bom in 
377-378, created Augustus Jan. 19, 
383, at Constantinople, and was consul 
ill 385. Honorius; bom Sept. 9, 384, 
was created Augustus Jan. 10, 393. 
As to the succession, we are told that 
before his death Theodosius had made 
all the necessary arrangements : 
Ambrose, i)e obitu Theod. 5. 

2 Ambrose in the funeral oration 
he pronounced in the presence of 
Honorius says : Uberos prtmenti com- 
mendabai parenti (ib.). We must reject 
the statement of Oiympiodorus, fr. 2, 
that Theodosius appointed Stilicho 
legal guardian [ewirpovos) of bis sons* 
The relation of guardian and ward 
had no existence in constitutional 
law. Cp. Mommsen, Hist ScTir. i. p. 
516. 

® Originally serving in, the Pro- 


tectors, he had been raised to the post 
of Count of Domestics. Then he 
married Serena and was appointed 
magister equilum pmesentalis (c. 385). 
After the victory in 394 over Eugenius 
and Arbogastes, he succeeded the 
latter as mag. utnusqm wdMtiae, and 
held this supreme command till his 
death. We do not know who succeeded 
him as mag. equitum in Italy, but in 
401-402 the post was held by one 
Jacobus, whose name happens to be 
recorded because he did, not admire 
Ciaudian’s verses (Claudian, Carm. 
min. 2). That Stilieho’s mother was 
a Roman may be inferred from 
Jerome’s description of him as 
semibarharus {Eqrp. 123). His son 
Euchorius was named after tlio uncle, 
his daughter Thermantia after th 
mother, of Theodosius. 
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his favourite niece, Serena. It was in this capacity, as the 
husband dt his niece and a trusted friend, that Stilicho received 
the last wishes of the Emperor ; it was as an elder member of 
the same family that he could claim to exert an influence over 
Arcadiiis. Of Honorius he was the natural protector, for he 
seems to have been appointed regent of the western realm, 
during his minority. 

Axcadius was in his seventeenth or eighteenth year at the time 
of his father’s death. He was of short stature, of dark complexion, 
thin and inactive, and the dulness of his wit was betrayed by 
his speech and by his sleepy, drooping eyesA His mental 
deficiency and the weakness of his character made it inevitable 
that he should be governed by the strong personalities of his 
court. Such a commanding personality was the Praetorian 
Prefect of the East, Flavius Eufinus, a native of Aquitaine, who 
presented a marked contrast to his sovran. He was tall and 
manly, and the restless movements of his keen eyes and the 
readiness of his speech, though his knowledge of Greek was 
imperfect, were no deceptive signs of his intellectual powers. 
He was ambitious and unprincipled, and, like most ministers of 
the age, avaricious, and he was a zealous Christian. He had 
made many enemies by acts which were perhaps more than 
commonly unscrupulous, but we cannot assume that all the 
prominent officials^ for whose fall he was responsible were 
innocent victims of his malice. But it is almost certain that 
he had formed the scheme of ascending the throne as the Imperial 
colleague of Arcadius. 

This ambition of Eufinus placed him at once in an attitude 
of opposition to Stilicho,^ who was himself suspected of enter- 


^ He was educated iii'st by his 
mother Aelia Flaccilla, then by 
Arsenins a deacon, and finally by 
tlie pagan sophist Themistius. His 
personal appearance and that of 
Kiifinus are described by Philo- 
storgius {H.E. xi. 3), who lived at 
Constantinople and must have known 
them both by sight. That Arcadius 
seldom appeared outside the Palace 
has been inferred from the mention in 
Socrates, vi. 23, of the crowds which 
flocked to see him when on one 
occasion ho did appear in the streets 
(Seeck, Gesch. d. IJyitergangs, v. o45). 

^ Promotus, Tatian, and Proclus 


(Zosimus, V. 51, 52). Rufinus had 
become Master of Offices in 388 (cp. 
Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius, 256- 
257) ; he was consul in 392, and in the 
same year became Praet. Pref. He was 
on friendly terms with the pagan 
sophist Libanius (.Lib. Bj)p. 784, .1025). 
His sister Salvia is remembered as one 
of the early pilgrims to the Holy Land 
(Palladius, Hist. Laus. 142). 

® The antagonism was of older date. 
Theodosius, at the instance of Rufinus, 
had forbidden Stilicho to punish the 
.Bastarnae who had slain Promotus, 
whom Rufinus had caused to be 
exiled. Claudian, De laud. 8til. i. 
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taining similar schemes, not however in his own interest, but 
for his son Eucherius. He certainly cherished the ^design of 
wedding his son to the Emperor’s stepsister, Galla Placidia.^ 
The position of the Vandal, who was connected by marriage 
with the Imperial family, gave him an advantage over Rufinus, 
which was strengthened by the generally known fact that 
Theodosius had given him his last instructions. Stilicho, more- 
over, was popular with the army, and for the present the great 
bulk of the forces of the Empire was at his disposal ; for the 
regiments united to suppress Eugenius had not yet been sent 
back to their various stations. Thus a struggle was imminent 
between the ambitious minister who had the ear of Arcadkis, 
and the strong general who held the command and enjoyed the 
favour of the army. Before the end of the year this struggle 
began and ended in a curious way ; but we must first see how 
a certain scheme of Rufinus had been foiled by an obscurer but 
wiher rival nearer at hand. 

It was the cherished project of Rufinus to unite Arcadius 
with his only daughter ; once the Emperor’s father-in-law he 
might hope to become an Emperor himself. But he was 
thwarted by a subtle adversary, Eutropius, the lord chamberlain 
{fraefositus sacri cubiculi), sl bald old eunuch, who with oriental 
craftiness had won his way up from the meanest services and 
employments. Determining that the future Empress should be 
bound to himself and not to Rufinus, he chose Eudoxia, a girl 
of singular beauty, who had been brought up in the house of 
the widow and sons of one of the victims of Rufinus.^ Her 
father was Bauto, a Frank soldier who had risen to be Master 
of Soldiers, and for a year or two the most powerful man in 
Italy, in the early years of Valentinian II.^ Her mother had 
doubtless been a Roman, and she received a Roman education, 
but she inherited, as a contemporary writer observes, barbaric 


94« 1 15. It may be noted that Zosimus, 
at the beginning of Book V., represents 
Rufinus and Stilicho as ethically on 
a level ; but when his source is no 
longer Eunapius, but Olympiodorus, 
his tone towards Stilicho changes. 
Cp. Eunapius, fr, 62, 63 rd 

irdvra crvvi^pTraiou iv 7rXoi5ry rh 

KpaTos TidipLevo^. Eunapius was also 
the source of John Ant., /rr. 188-190 
{FJLG, iv. p. 610), 


^ This is unmistakably conveyed 
in Olaudian, De cons. Stil. ii. 352-361, 
and hinted at again in De vi. cons. 
Honorii, 552-554, 

^ Promotiis. PTis sons had been 
playmates of Arcadius. Zosimus, v. 3. 

® Ambrose, Epp. i. 24 Bauto qvi 
sihi rerjnum sub specie pueri vindicavit 
(words quoted from the tyrant 
Maximus). In 385 Bauto was consul, 
as colleague of Arcadius. 
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traits from .her German father,^ Eutropius showed a picture of 
the maided to the Emperor, and so successfully enlarged upon her 
merits and her charms that Arcadius determined to marry her ; 
the intrigue was carefully concealed from the Praetorian Prefect ; ^ 
and till the last moment the public supposed that the bride for 
whose Imperial wedding preparations were being made was the 
daughter of Eufinus. The nuptials were celebrated on April 
27, A.D. 395. It was a blow to Eufinus, but he was still the 
most powerful man in the east. 

The event which at length brought Eufinus into collision 
with Stilicho was the rising of the Visigoths. They had been 
settled by Theodosius in the province of Lower Moesia, between 
the Danube and the Balkan mountains, and were bound in 
return for their lands to do battle for the Empire when their 
services were needed. They had accompanied the Emperor 
in his campaign against Eugenius, and had returned to their 
homes sooner than the rest of the army. In that campaign 
they had suffered severe losses, and it vras thought that Theo- 
dosius deliberately placed them in the most dangerous post 
for the purpose of reducing their strength.^ This was perhaps 
the principal cause of the discontent which led to then revolt, 
but there can be no doubt that their ill humour was stimulated 
by one of their leaders, Alaric (of the family of the Balthas or 
Bolds), who aspired to a high post of command in the Eoman 
army and had been passed over. The Visigoths had hitherto 
had no king. It is uncertain whether it was at this crisis ^ or 
at a later stage in Alaric’s career that he was elected king by 
the assembly of his people. In any case he was chosen leader 


1 .Philostorgius, xi. G ivrjv avrrj rod 
f:iaf)i3apLKod Opdcrovs ovk d\Lyov. 

^ It is difficult to understand how 
Rniinus could have been so com- 
pletely hoodwinked, unless the 
maclilnations of Eutropius were 
carried out during the absence of the 
Prefect from the court, and he was 
(confronted on his return by a fait 
accompli. We arc entitled to conclude 
from the account of Zosimus (source, 
Olympiodorus) that Ruhnus was 
absent at Antioch just before the 
marriage, having gone thither in order 
to punish Lucian, the Count of the 
East, for an offence which he had 
offered to an ixncle of the Emperor. 


Seeck has argued that this visit to 
Antioch, is wrongly dated by Zosimus 
and belongs to a.d. 303 (op. cit. p. 
447), but his reasoning is not con- 
vincing. Eufinus did visit Antioch 
in 393 (as letters of Libanius show), 
and was in a hurry, but he may have 
gone there again in 395. 

® See Sievers, Studien, 326 ; 
Schmidt, Deutsche Stdmme, i. 191. 

^ Jordanes, Oet. 14G ; Isidore, IlisL 
Goth. {Ghron. min. ii.) p. 272. But 
contemporary writers do not use 
the word hiug, and Schmidt {ib. 192) 
thinks that Alaric was on this occasion 
only nominated commander-in-chief. 
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of tlie whole host of the Visigoths^ and the inoveinents which 
he led were in the fullest sense national. 

Under the leadership of Alaric, the GothvS revolted and spread 
desolation in the fields and homesteads of Thrace and Macedonia. 
They advanced close to the walls of Constantinople. They 
carefully spared certain estates outside the city belonging to 
Rufinus, but their motive was probably different from that 
which caused the Spartan king Archidamus to spare the lands 
of Pericles in the Peloponnesian war. Alaric may have wished, 
not to draw suspicions on the Prefect, but to conciliate his friend- 
ship and obtain more favourable terms. Rufinus went to the 
Gothic camp, dressed as a Goth.^ The result of the negotiations 
seems to have been that Alaric left the neighbourhood of the 
capital and marched westward. 

At the same time the Asiatic provinces were suffering, as we 
shall see, from the invasions of other barbarians, and there were 
no troops to take the field against them, as the eastern regiments 
which had taken part in the war against Eugenius were still in 
the west. Stilicho, however, was already preparing to lead 
them back in person.^ He deemed his own presence in the east 
necessary, for, besides the urgent need of dealing with the 
barbarians, there was a political question which deeply concerned 
him, touching the territorial division of the Empire between the 
two sovrans. 

Before a.d. 379 the Prefecture of Illyricum, which included 
Greece and the central Balkan lands, had been subject to the 
ruler of the west. In that year Gratian resigned it to his new 
colleague Theodosius, so that the division between east and 
west was a line running from Singidunum (Belgrade) westward 
along the river Save and then turning southward along the 
course of the Drina and reaching the Hadriatic coast at a point 
near the lake of Scutari. It was assumed at Constantinople 
that this arrangement would remain in force and that the 
Prefecture would continue to be controlled by the eastern 

edicts (C. Th. xvi. 5, 25, xxvi. 2S, 29), 

■ Was dictated by a'^superstitious^^ fe 
that the caiamities bt 
due' to the 'anger^of': Heaven 'at;' ■■laxity ■'„ 
in the suppression of heresy. 

■ ^ had /been; occu|hed ;,witii: the'','' 
task.ofdriviiig.;' but bands,, of German; ., 
,m.arauders„ who, had/ invaded .Pannonia^' ,■ 
and Horicum. 


^ Claudian, In Eufin, ii. 78 sqq. 
Alaj’ic must have moved very early 
in the spring ; for it was still early 
in the year when Stilicho marched 
from Italy, ib. 101. — It has been sug- 
gested (Seeck, Ge$ch. des Vnterqangs, 
V. 274) that the zeal of Rufinus 
against heretics (especially the Euno- 
mians), disx^layed in a series of four 
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government. But Stilicho declared that it was the will of 
Theodosiiis that his sons should revert to the older arrangement, 
and that the authorit)^- of Honorius should extend to the con- 
fines of Thrace, leaving to Arcadius only the Prefecture of the 
East.^ Whether this assertion was true or not, his policy 
meant that the realm in which he himself wielded the power 
would have a marked predominance, both in political import- 
ance and in military strength, over the other section of the 
Empire. 

It would perhaps be a mistake to suppose that this political 
aim of Stilicho, of which he never lost sight, was dictated by 
mere territorial greed, or that his main object was to increase 
the revenues. The cliief reason for the strife between the two 
Imperial governments may have lain rather in the fact that 
the Balkan peninsula was the best nursery in the Empire for 
good fighting men.^ The stoutest and most useful native troops 
in the Eoman army were, from the fourth to the sixth century, 
recruited from the highlands of Illyricum and Thrace. It might 
well seem, therefore, to those who were responsible for the defence 
of the western provinces that a partition which assigned almost 
the whole of this great recruiting ground to the east was unfair 
to the west ; and as the legions which were at Stilicho’s disposal 
were entirely inadequate, as the event proved, to the task of 
protecting the frontiers against the Germans, it was not un- 
natural that he should have aimed at acquiring control over 
Illyricum. ■ ■ . . 

It was a question on which the government of New Rome, 
under the guidance of Rufinus, was not hkely to yield without 
a struggle, and Stilicho took with him western legions belonging 
to his own command as well as the eastern troops whom he was 
to restore to Arcadius. He marched overland, doubtless by the 
Dalmatian coast road to Epirus, and confronted the Visigoths in 
Thessaly, whither they had traced a devastating path from the 
Propontis.^ 

Rufinus was alarmed lest his rival should win the glory of 
crushing the enemy, and he induced Arcadius to send to Stilicho 


^ Olyinpiodonxs, Jr. 3. Cp. Momm- 
sen, op. cit. 517. 

^ Tbis aspect of the question has 
hitherto been overlooked. 

® Alaric had experienced a repulse 


at the hands of garrison soldiers in 
Thessaly — perhaps in attempting the 
X^ass of Tempe. See Socrates, B.E. 
vii. 10, a confused passage of which 
little can be made. 
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a peremptory order to dispatcli the troops to Constantinople 
and depart himself whence he had come. The Emperor was led, 
legitimately enough, to resent the presence of his relative, 
accompanied by western legions, as an officious and hostile 
interference. The order arrived just as Stiheho was making 
preparations to attack the Gothic host in the valley of the 
Peneius. His forces were so superior to those of Alaric that 
victory was assured j but he obeyed the Imperial command, 
though his obedience meant the delivery of Greece to the sword 
of the barbarians. We shall never know his motives, and we 
are so ill-informed of the circumstances that it is difficult to 
divine them. A stronger man would have smitten the Goths, 
and then, having the eastern government at his mercy, would 
have insisted on the rectification of the Illyrian frontier which 
it was his cherished object to effect. Never again would he have 
such a favourable opportunity to realise it. Perhaps he did not 
yet feel quite confident in his own position ; perhaps he did not 
feel sure of his army. But his hesitation may have been due to 
the fact that his wife Serena and his children were at Constanti- 
nople and could be held as hostages for his good behaviour.^ 
In any case he consigned the eastern troops to the command 
of a Gothic captain, Gainas, and departed with his own legions 
to Salona, allowing Alaric to proceed on his wasting way into 
the lands of HeUas. But he did not break up his camp in 
Thessaly without coming to an understanding with Gainas 
which was to prove fatal to Ruflnus. 

Gainas marched by the Via Egnatia to Constantinople,^ and 
it was arranged that, according to a usual custom,® the Emperor 
and his court should come forth from the city to meet the 
army in the Campus Martins at Hebdomon. We cannot trust 
the statement of a hostUe writer that Eufimrs actually expected 
to be created Augustus on this occasion, and appeared at the 
Emperor’s side prouder and more sumptuously arrayed than 


1 Cp. Mommsen, ib, 521. Sec 
Claudian, In Rufin. ii. 95 and Laus 
Serenae, 232 (Serena kept Sfcilicho 
informed by letters of what was going 
on in the East).— The chronology 
presents a difficulty. Stilicho had set 
out in the spring, yet Oainas and the 
army did not reach Constantinople 
till November (see below). 

2 Claudian, In Rufin. ii. 291 — 


piTcurritiir Hebrns, 
descritur JUiodope Thraounuiue per ardiia 
tendiiiit, . . 

donee ad Herciilei perveiitum nommis 
iirbcni. 

The city of Ilerciilcan name, Heraclea, 
is the ancient Perinthus. 

® !2osimus, v. 7. 5 raiV??? ycip rrjs 
TifLrjs: 'b^tCocrdcLL roi'/y crpaTidras fc'Xe7e 
cr6vr}0es elvat. 
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ever ; we know that ke accompanied Arcadius to meet 
the army. It is said that, when the Emperor had saluted the 
troops, Eufiniis advanced and displayed a studied affability 
and solicitude to please even towards individual soldiers. They 
closed in round him as he smiled and talked, anxious to secure 
their goodwill for his elevatjpn to the throne, but just as he felt 
himself very nigh to supreme success, the swords of the nearest 
were drawn, and his body, pierced with wounds, fell to the 
ground (November 27, a.I). 395).^ His head, carried through 
the streets, was mocked by the people, and his right hand, 
severed from the trunk, was presented at the doors of houses 
with the request, “ Give to the insatiable ! ’’ 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the assassination of 
Rufinus was instigated by Stilicho, as some of our authorities 
expressly tell us.^ The details may have been arranged between 
him and Gainas, and he appears not to have concerned himself 
to conceal his complicity. The scene of the murder is described 
by a gifted but rhetorical poet, Claudius Claudianus, who now 
began his career as a trumpeter of Stilicho’s praises by his poem 
Against Rufinus?' He paints Stilicho and Rufinus as two oppos- 
ing forces, powers of darkness and light : the radiant Apollo, 
deliverer of mankind, and the terrible Pytho, the scourge of the 
world. What we should call the crime of Stilicho is to him a 
glorious deed, the destruction of a monster, and though he does 
not say in so many words that his hero planned it, he does not 
disguise his responsibility. Claudian was a master of violent 
invective, and his portrait of Rufinus, bad man though he un- 
questionably was, is no more than a caricature. The poem 
concludes with a picture of the Prefect in hell before the tribunal 
of Rhadamanthys, who declares that all the iniquities of the 
tortured criminals are but a fraction of the sins of the latest 
comer, who is too foul even for Tartarus, and consigns him to an 
empty pit outside the confines of Pluto’s domain. 


^ JIXTjfcJoi'S OTrXirevovTOS dOpog. 
TrepLTrecrdoj'f Asteiius of Amasea, in Ms 
Aoyos KarJiyopLKQs ioprrjs r(hv 

KaXapoOiv, P.G. xJ. 224. 

^ Zosimus (source certainly Euiia- 
pius), ib. 3, Pliilostorgius, xi. 3- It 
is remarkable that Claudian does not 
mention Gainas, whose part in the 
affair we find in Zosimus. — On the 
VOL, I 


confiscation of the large property of 
Rufinus see 0. Tk. ix, 42. 14; Sym- 
machus, £/pp. vi. 14, 

^ See Claudian, Oarm. min. xli. 
Yv. 13-16, which seem to imply that 
he came to Italy in the consulship of 
Probinus (and Olyhrius), a.d. 395. 
Cp. Prosper, Ohron., sub a. 
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Tollite de mediis aiiimarum dedecus umbris. ^ 
adspexisse sat est. ooulis iam paroito nostris <’ 
et Ditis purgate domos. agitate flagellis 

trans Styga, trans Erebum, vacuo mandate barathro 

infra Titanum tenebras iniraque reoessus 

Tartareos ipsumque Chaos, qua nootis opacae 
fundamenta latent ; praeceps ibi mersus anhelet, 

dum rotat astra polus, feriuntUum litora venti. 

It was not only tte European parts of the dominion of 
Arcadius that were ravaged, in this year, by the fire and_ sword 
of barbarians. Hordes of trans-Caucasian Huns poured through 
the Caspian gates, and, rushing southwards through the Armeman 
hicrhlands and the plains of Mesopotamia, carried desolation into 
Syria. St. Jerome was in Palestine at this time, and in two of 
his letters we have the account of an eye-witness. “ As I was 
searching for an abode worthy of such a lady (Fabiola, his mend), 
behold, suddenly messengers rush hither and thither, and the 
whole East trembles with the news, that from the far Maeotis, 
from the land of the ice-bound Don and the savage Massagetae, 
where the strong works of Alexander on the Caucasian cliffs ke^ 
back the wild nations, swarms of Huns had burst forth, and, 
flying hither and thither, were scattering slaughter and terror 
everywhere. The Eoman army was at that time absent in con- 
sequence of the civil wars in Italy May Jesus protect the 

Eoman world in future from such beasts! They were every- 
where, when they were least expected, and their speed out- 
stripped the rumour of their approach ; they spared neither 
religion nor dignity nor age ; they showed no pity to the cry 
of infancy. Babes, who had not yet begun to live, were forced 
to die ; and, ignorant of the evil that was upon them, as they 
were held in the hands and threatened by the swords of the 
enemy, there was a smfle upon their lips. There was a con- 
sistent and universal report that Jerusalem was the goal of the 
foes, and that on account of their insatiable lust for gold they 
were hastening to this city. The waUs, neglected by the care- 
lessness of peace, were repaired. Antioch was enduring a block- 
ade. Tyre, fain to break off from the dry land, sought its ancient 
island. Then we too were constrained to provide ships, to stay 
on the seashore, to take precautions against the arrival of the 
enemy, and, though the winds were wild, to fear a shipwreck 
less than the barbarians— making provision not for our own 
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safety so niucli as for tHe chastity of our virgins/’ ^ In another 
letter, speaking of these ‘‘ wolves of the north,” he says : How 
many monasteries were captured? the waters of how many 
rivers were stained with human gore ? Antioch was besieged and 
the other cities, past which the Halys, the Gy dims, the Orontes, 
the Euphrates flow. Herds of captives were dragged away; 
Arabia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Egypt were led captive by fear.” ^ 


§ 2. Stilicho and Eutropius (a.b. 396--397) 

After the death of Rufinus, the weak Emperor Arcadius 
passed under the influence of the eunuch Eutropius, who in 
unscrupulous greed of money resembled Rufinus and many other 
officials before and after, and, like Rufinus, has been painted 
blacker than he really was. All the evil things that were said 
of Rufinus were said of Eutropius ; but in reading of the 
enormities of the latter we must make great allowance for the 
general prejudice existing against a person with his physical 
disqualifications. 

The ambitious eunuch naturally looked on the Praetorian 
Prefects of the Bast, the most powerful men in the administra- 
tion next to the Emperor, with jealousy and suspicion. To his 
influence w^e are probably justified in ascribing an innovation 
which was made by Arcadius. The administration of the cutbus 
publiciis, or office of postmaster-general, and the supervision of 
the factories of arms, were transferred from the Praetorian Prefect 
to the Master of Offices.^ 

It has been supposed that a more drastic arrangement was 
made for the purpose of curtailing the far-reaching authority of 
the Praetorian Prefect of the East. There is evidence whicli 
has been interpreted to mean that during the three and a half 
years which coincided with the regime of Eutropius there were 
tw^o Prefects holding office at the same time and dividing the 
spheres of administration between them. If this was so, it 
would have been a unique experiment, never essayed before or 


^ Ixxvii. 8. These Huas were 
doubtless the Sabeiroi, whom we shall 
meet again. Their seats were between 
the Caspian and the Euxine. See 
below, p. 482, note. 

^ Epp. lx. 16. Jerome is dwelling 
on the miseries of human society 


(temporum nostrorum riiinm), which 
ho also illustrates by the ravages 
of Alaric in Euro|)e, and by the 
fates of Rufinus, Abundantius, and 
Timasius. The letter was written in 
396. 

® John Lydus, De mag, iii, 40, 
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■Rnt rte evidence is not cogent, and it is very difficult to 

Xe XlTrf 1 «« Wd no. haw 

It :de«. wcori of - VX'fXt W 

The ^ a ^tich it had ever been trying 

Xt“t:l"^*Cinge.o which had consU^y 

Sr 

i" X hf XSH'a S 

the other danger by separating the military and ci^ adrn^ 

trations But both dangers revived in a new form. & 

from the army became danger from the Germans, who pr - 
Lnderated in [t ; and the institution of court ceremomal tended 
to create a cabinet of chamberlains and imperial ; 

Tliis oriental ceremonial, so notorious a feature of B}za 
tinisni,” meant difficulty of access to 

in the retirement of his palace, was tempted to trust ^ 

eyes than Hs ears, and saw too little of public 

Mmself appreciated this disadvantage 

sovran, slnt up in his palace, cannot know 

relv on what his attendants and officers tell him. Autocracy, 

bHte very nctme, teods in thi. dhectioii i for it generally » 

rdjora.ty!ana a ayn»>.y hnphee that there met * 

come to the throne weak men, mexperienced m pubhc attairs, 

Deeded Caesarras t-etwee^ July 13 
(Q. Th. viii. 15. 8) and 
4) 397, Eutycliia-nus 
the fall of Eutropins m Aiigiist 
Seeck thinks that this series of errois 
Is improbable {Gesch. des b^iiergangs, 
Y 551), but errors of date are ACiy 
oommL, and iii these years alone we 
find ' .Gaesarius addressed .as _ i i ^ ± t- 
in June 395 ; Aurehan m ^ft. J9b 
(hr. 2. 1 and V. l/5).and 
Eutychianus in Gnc. 

Aurelian was On the 

general question see Momn^^^ ^ 

lo/if. iii. p. 290 ; Seeck, m PMdogus, 
52 n. 449- Tbe list of the laivs winch 

are concerned will be ^ found m 
Mommsen’s ed. of C. Ih. i. pp- 


^ The evidence consists in the 
circumstance that in the Theodosian 
Code we find laws 
Gaesarius Pr. Pr. from Nov. 30, 39o, 
throughout 396 and 397, ^ 

July 26, 398, and at the same time 
four laws addressed to Eutychianus 
Pr. Pr. in 396, six laws addressed to 
him in 397, and six in the 6rst halt 
of 398. Hence Seeck has argued that 
Gaesarius and Eutychianus were 
colleagues in the Prefecture of the 
East during these years, ^e natural 
explanation is that the dates of som . 
of the constitutions are wrong (viz. 
six Eutychianus dates m 396 and 397, 
and one Caesarms date in 398) and 
that while Gaesarius succeeded 
Eoc. 395, Eutychianus sue- 
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reared iip\m. an. atmosphere of flattery and illusion, at the mercy 
of intriguing chamberlains and eunuchs. In such conditions 
anlic cabals and chamber cabinets are a natural growth. 

The greatest blot on the ministry of Eutropius (for, as he 
was the most trusted adviser of the Emperor, we may use the 
word ministry), was the sale of oflices, of which the poet Claiidian 
gives a vivid and exaggerated account.^ This was a blot, how- 
ever, that stained other powerful men in those days as well as 
Eutropius, and we must view it rather as a feature of the times 
than as a peculiar enormity. Of course, the eimuch’s spies were 
ubic}uitous ; of course, informers of all sorts were encouraged 
and rewarded. All the usual stratagems for grasping and 
plundering were put into practice. The strong measures that a 
determined minister was ready to take for the mere sake of 
vengeance, may be exemplified by the treatment which the whole 
Lycian province received at the hands of Eufinus. On account 
of a single individual, Tatian, who had ofiended that minister, 
all the provincials were excluded from public offices.^ After 
the death of Eufinus, the Lycians were relieved from these dis- 
abilities ; but the fact that the edict of repeal expressly enjoins 
that no one henceforward venture to wound a Lycian citizen 
with a name of scorn ” shows what a serious misfortune their 
degradation was.^ 

The eunuch won considerable odium in the first year of his 
power (a.I). 396) by bringing about the fall of two soldiers of 
distinction, whose wealth he coveted — ^Abundantius, to whose 
patronage he owed his rise in the world, and Timasius, who had 
been the commander-general in the East. The arts by which 
Timasius was ruined may illustrate the character of the intrigues 
that were spun at the Byzantine court.^ 

Timasius had brought with him from Sardis a Syrian sausage- 
seller, named Bargus, who, with native address, had insinuated 
himself into his good graces, and obtained a subordinate com- 
mand in the army. The prying omniscience of Eutropius dis- 
covered that, years before, this same Bargus had been forbidden 


In Etib'op. i. 198 inslitor imperii, 
caupo famo6'Uif honorum, etc. 

^ Probably in A.r). 394, Tatian 
had })cen Praetorian Prefect of the 
■Past 389-393 and Consul in 391. His 
son. Pro dins was Prefect of the City 
389-”392. Both incurred the jealousy 


of Rufinus, who procured their arrest 
and condemnation. Proclus was be- 
headed, Tatian exiled to Lycia. Op. 
Asteriiis, op. at ib. 

® C, Th. ix. 38. 9 ; Claudian, In Ruf, 
i. 232. 

^ Zosimus, V. 8- 
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to enter Constantinople for some misdemeanour, and^by means 
of this knowledge he gained an ascendency over the Syrian, and 
compelled him to accuse his benefactor Timasius of a treasonable 
conspiracy and to support the charge by forgeries. The accused 
was tried, ^ condemned, and banished to the Libyan oasis, a 
punishment equivalent to death ; he was never heard of more. 
Eutropiiis, foreseeing that the continued existence of Bargus 
might at some time compromise himself, suborned his wife to 
lodge very serious charges against her husband, in consequence 
of which, he was put to death. 

It seems probable that a serious plot was formed in the year 
397, aiming at the overthrow of Eutropius. Though this is not 
stated by any writer, it seem.s a legitimate infere.iice from a law ^ 
which was passed in the autumn of that year, assessing the 
penalty of death to any one who had conspired '' with soldiers 
or private persons, including barbarians,” against the lives of 
illustres who belong to our consistory or assist at our counsels,” 
or other senators, such a conspiracy being considered equivalent 
to treason. Intent was to be regarded as equivalent to crime, 
and not only did the person concerned incur capital punishment, 
but his descendants were visited with disfranchisement. • It is 
generally recognised that this law was an express protection for 
chamberlains ; but we must suppose it to have been suggested 
by some actual conspiracy, of which Eutropius had discovered the 
threads. The mention of soldiers and harharians points to a parti- 
cular danger, and we may suspect that Gainas, who afterwards 
brought about the fall of Eutropius, had some connexion with it. 

During this year, Stilicho was engaged in establishing his 
power in Italy and probably in courting a popularity which he 
had so far done little to deserve. He found time to pay a Lurried 
visit ^ to the Ehine provinces, to conciliate or pacify the federate 

^ The generaJ feeling iii favour of 125gg.). See also Sozoinen, viii. 17. 
Timasius, a man of the highest ^ Sept. 4 ; 0, Th. ix. 14. 3. 

character, was so great that the ® Cp. Claudian, De cons. StiL i. 218 

Em])eroi‘ gave up his first intention sqq. Perhaps it was at this time that 
of presiding at the trial. The letter tlie military administration on tiie 
of Jerome (ix. — quoted above, p. 114), Rhine frontier was reorganised, by 
which was written in 396, proves that the institution of two new high 
Ahundaiitius and Timasius were exiled commands, that of the dux Mogoii- 
in that year. Abnndantius had been tiaeensis {Not, Occ., xli.) and that of 
consul and mag. utr. mil., Timasius the comes Argontoratensis {ib. xxvii.), 
comul and wag. mil. Their fates arc re- who had their seats at ilainz and 
f erred to by Astorius, ib. (cp. M. Bauer, Strassburg respectively. Op. iSceck, 
Askrios Bischof von Amaseia, 1911, p. art. Comites, in P.-W. 
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Franks mA other German peoples pn the frontier, and perhaps 
to collect recruits for the army. We may conjecture tliat lie 
also made arrangements for the return of his own family to Italy. 
He had not abandoned his designs on Eastern Illyricum, but he 
was anxious to have it understood that he aimed at fraternal 
concord between the courts of Milan and Byzantium and that 
the interests of Arcadius were no less dear to him than those 
of Honorius. The poet Claudian, who filled the role of an unofficial 
poet-laureate to Honorius, was really retained by Stilicho who 
patronised and paid him. His political poems are extravagant 
eulogies of the powerful general, and in some cases we may be 
sure that his arguments w^ere directly inspired by his patron. 
In the panegyric for the Third Consulate of Honorius (a.o. 396) 
which, composed soon after the death of Eufinus, suggests a 
spirit of concord between East and West, the writer calls upon 
Stilicho to protect the two brethren : 

geminos dextra tu protege fratres. 

Such lines as this were written to put a certain significance on 
Stilicho’s policy. 

For Stilicho was preparing to intervene again in the affairs 
of the East. We must return here to the movements of Alaric 
who, when the Imperial armies retreated from Thessaly without 
striking a blow, had Greece at his mercy. Gerontius, the 
commander of the garrison at Thermopylae, offered no resistance 
to his passage ; Antiochus, the pro-consul of Achaia, was helpless, 
and the Goths entered Boeotia, where Thebes alone escaped their 
devastation.^ They occupied Piraeus but Athens itself was 
spared, and Alaric was entertained as a guest in the city of 
Athene.^ But the great temple of the mystic goddesses, Demeter 
and Persephone, at Eleusis was plundered by the barbarians ; 
Megara, the next place on their southward route, fell; then 
Corinth, Argos, and Sparta. It is possible that Alaric entertained 

^ For the invasion, besides Zosimus, standing on the walls, and Achilles 
see Si^crates vii. 10. It is noticed also in front of them {ib. v. 6). Phiio- 
by Ennapius, Vita Maximi (i. p. 52), storgius says that Alaric “ took 
and Vita Prisci (i. p. 07). Athens” (xii. 2) but he meant Piraeus. 

^ The walls of Athens had been The mischief wrought by the Goths 
restored in the reign of Valerian in Greece has often been exaggerated 
(Zosimus, i. 29), and Alaric was (see Gregorovius, Qesch, der Stadt 
amenable to terms. The legend was Athen, i. 35 sgq. ; Bury, Ajjp. 13 to 
that he saw Athene Promachus Gibbon, vol, in.). 
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tlie design of settling liis people permanently in the Pelojponiiesiis.^ 
However this may be, he remained there for more than a year, 
and the government of Arcadins took no steps to dislodge him. 
or arrange a settlement. 

Then in the spring of a.d. 397,^ Stilicho sailed across from 
Italy, and landing at Corinth marched to Elis where he confronted 
Alaric. There was some fighting — enough to give the generaFs 
poet a pretext for singing of the slaughter of skin-clad warriors 
(metitur pellita inventus)? But the outcome was that the Gothic 
enemy was spared in Ehs much as he had been spared in Thessaly. 
The Eastern government seems to have again intervened with 
success.^ But wdiat happened is unknown, except that Stilicho 
made some agreement wdth Alaric,^ and Alaric withdrew to 
Epirus, where he appears to have come to terms with Arcadius 
and perhaps to have received the title he coveted of Master of 
Soldiers in Illyricum.® 

That Stilicho had set out with the purpose of settling the 
question of Illyricum cannot be seriously doubted. That he 
withdrew for the second time without accomphshing his purpose 
was probably due to the news of a dangerous revolt in Africa 
to which the government of Arcadius Avas accessory. We can 
easily understand the indignation felt at Constantinople when it 
was known that Stilicho had landed in Greece with an army. 
It was natural that the strongest protest should be made, and 
Eutropius persuaded the Emperor and the Senate to declare him 
a public enemy.^ 

Of this futile expedition, Claudian has given a highly misleading 


1 So Schmidt, ib. 197,^ 

® Since Koch’s article hx Bh, 
Museum., xliv. (1889), it has generally 
been recognisocl that Stilicho’s second 
expedition to Greece must be placed 
in 897 (not 396). See Birt, Praef. to 
Claudian, p. xxxi; Gibbon, Decline, 
iii. editor’s App. 12. The spring of 
the year must be inferred from 
Claudian, De c. Stil i. Hi sqq. That 
Elis was the scene of operations is 
proved by Pholoe in Zos. v. 7. 2, and 
more than one reference to the 
Alpheus in Claudian. The second Book 
In Eufinum was not published till 
after this campaign (see Praef. 9 sqq.). 

^ De iv. cons. Hon. 460. Cp. De cons. 
Stil. 186 Alpheus Geticis angustus 
acenns. 


^ See Claudian, B. Got 517 sub 
nomine legimi proditio regnique favor 
iexisset Hoi. 

® Claudian ib. 496 seems to imply 
that Alaric undertook not to cross 
the frontiers of the territory of 
Honorius. 

® Cp. ib. 535-539 and In Eutrop). ii. 
216. Was this a breach of the agree- 
ment with Stilicho (cp. foedera rumpil, 
ib. 213) ? — It may have been during 
this absence of Stilicho that Serena 
embellished with marble the tomb of 
St. Nazarius at Milan as a vow for 
his safe return, O.I.L. v. 6250, unless 
it w'ero rather in the iiaetian cam- 
paign of 401-402. 

’ Zosimus, V. 11, 
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accoimt in Ms panegyric in honour of the Fourth Consulate 
of Honoriiis (a.i). 398), which no allowance for coiiyentional 
exaggeration can excuse. He overwhelms the boy of fourteen 
with the most extravagant adulations, pretending that he is 
greater— vicariously indeed, through the deeds of his general — 
than his father and grandfather. We can hardly feel able to 
accord the poet much credit when he declares that the western 
provinces are not oppressed by heavy taxes nor the treasury 
replenished by extortion.^ 


§ 3. The Rebellion of Oildo (a.d. 397"398) 

Eighteen years before an attempt had been made by the 
Moor Firmus to create a kingdom for himself in the African 
provinces (a.b. 379), and had been quelled by the armies of 
Theodosius, who had received valuable aid from Gildo, the 
brother and enemy of Firmus. Gildo was duly rewarded. He 
was fiLnally appointed Count of Africa with the exceptional title 
of Master of Soldiers, and his daughter Salvina was united in 
marriage to a nephew of the Empress Aelia Flaccilla.^ But the 
faith of the Moors was as the faith of the Carthaginians. Gildo 
refused to send troops to Theodosius in his expedition against 
Eugenius, and after the Emperor’s death he 2 >repared to assume 
a more decided attitude of independence and engaged many 
African tribes to support him in a revolt. The strained relations 
between the two Imperial courts suggested to him that the 
rebellion might assume the form of a transference of Africa 
from the sovranty of Honorius to that of Arcadius ; and he 
entered into commiuiication with Constantinople, where his over- 
tures were welcomed. A transference of the diocese of Africa 
to Arcadius seemed quite an approjoriate answer to the proposal 
of transferring the Prefecture of Illyricum to Honorius. But the 
Eastern government rendered no active assistance to the rebel.^ 


^ 496 sqq. Claudian is at his finest 
in Ms eulogies of Theodosius avm, 
the hero of Africa and Britain, and 
Theodosius paler, the Great. 

“ Nebridius. SaMna was after- 
wards a friend of John Chrysostom. 

® Zosimus, ib. It appears that 
embassies on the subject passed 
between Italy and Constantinople 
(Symmachus, Fpp. iv. 5 ; Claudian, 


B. Gild. 236 sqq., 219 Be cons. Stil i. 
295; Orosius, vii. 36), and that 
Arcadius went so far as to issue 
edicts menacing any one who should 
attack Gildo, see Claudian, Be co7is. 
Stil. i. 215 sqq . — 

hoc Africa sae vis 
cinxerat auxiliis, hoc coniuratiis alebat 
insidiis Oriens. iliinc cdicta mcabant 
corruptura duces. , 
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For Eome and the Italians a revolt in Africa was more|^erioiis 
than rebellions elsewhere, since the African provinces were their 
granary. In the summer of a.d. 397 Gildo did not allow 
corn ships to sail to the Tiber ; this was the declaration of war. 
The prompt and efficient action of Stilicho prevented a calamity ; 
corn, supplies were obtained from Gaul and Spain sufScient to 
feed Rome during the winter months. Preparations were made 
to suppress Gildo, and Stilicho sought to ingratiate liimself 
with the Senate by reverting to the ancient usage of obtaining 
its formal authority.^ The Senate declared Gildo a public 
enemy, and during the winter a fleet of transports was collected 
at Pisa. In the early spring an army of perhaps 10,000 em- 
barked.^ Stilicho remained in Italy, and the command was 
entrusted to Masce^iel, a brother of Gildo who had come to the 
court of Honorius to betray Gildo as Gildo had betrayed Firmus. 
The war was decided, the rebel subdued, almost without blood- 
shed, in the Byzacene province on the little river Ardalio between 
Tebessa and Haidra. The forces of Gildo are said to have been 
70,000 strong, but they offered no resistance. We may suspect 
that some of his Moorish allies had been corrupted by Mascezel, 
but Gildo himself was probably an unpopular leader. He tried 
to escape by ship, but was driven ashore again at Thabraca and 
put to death.^ 

Returning to Italy, Mascezel was welcomed as a victor, and 
might reasonably hope for promotion to some high post. But 
his swift and complete success was not pleasing to Stilicho, wlio 
desired to appropriate the whole credit for the deliverance of 
Italy from a grave danger ; perhaps he saw in Mascezel a possible 
rival. Whether by accident or design, the Moor was removed 
from his path. The only writer who distinctly records the event, 
states that while he was crossing a bridge he was thrown into a 
river by Stilicho’s bodyguards and that Stilicho gave the sign 
for the act.^ The evidence is not good enough to justify us in 


^ Claudian, De cons, Stil. i. 326 sqq . — 

non ante fretis exercitiis adstitit ultor 
ordine quam prisco censeret bella senatus 
neglectiini Stilicho per tot iam saecula morem 
rettuiit, etc. 

® So Seeck {Forsch. zur d. Geschichte, 
24, 175 sqq.), who identifies the troops 
(ehiefiy auxliia palatina) named by 
Claudian, B, Gild. 418-423. Orosius, 
vii. 36, says 5000 {ut aiunt). 

® Claudian, De cons. Siil. i. 369, ii. 


258; JnEuirop. i.410; Dein.co7is.Ho7i. 
381. The date was July 31, Fasti 
Vind. sub a, 39S {Chron. min. i. 
p. 398). According to Zosimiis (v. 11) 
Giklo took his own life. 

^ Zosimus, V. 11, Orosius (ih.), who 
represents tljc Moor’s death as a 
punishment for profaning a church, 
does not tell liow it occurred ; but 
occisus est means a violent end. 
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briiigiiM^ in a verdict of murder against Stilicho ; Mascezel may 
liave been accidentally drowned and the story of foul play may 
have been circulated by Stilicho’s enemies. But if the ruler 
of Italy w-as innocent, he assuredly did not regret the capable 
executor of his plans. The order seems to have gone out that 
the coiiiinander of the expedition against Gildo was to have no 
share in the glory d and the incomplete poem of Claudian on the 
Gildonic War tells the same tale. 

This poem, which will serve as an example of Claudian’s 
art, begins with an announcement of the victory and was probably 
composed when the first news of the success arrived in Italy. 
liedditiis imperiis A us ter, “ the South has been restored to our 
Empire ; the twin spheres, Europe and Libya, are reunited ; 
and the concord of the brethren is again complete.’’ lam 
domiius Gildo, the tyrant has already been vanquished, and we 
can hardly believe that this has been accomplished so quickly. 

Having aiiiioiinced the glad tidings, Claudian goes back to 
the aiituinn and imagines Eome, the goddess of the city, in fear 
of famine and disaster, presenting herself in pitiable guise before 
the tliroiie of Jupiter and supplicating him to save her from 
hunger. Are the labours and triumphs of her glorious history 
to be all in vain ? Is the amplitude of her Empire to be her: 
doom '? Ifsa meet moles. 1 am excluded from my granaries, 
Libya and Egypt ; I am.' abandoned' in my old age.” 

Nunc quid again ? Libyan! Gildo tenet, altera Nilum. 
asfc ego, (|uae terras unieris pontumque subegi, 
cleseror ; (uneritao iam praeraia nulla senectae. 

Tlie supplications of Rome are reinforced by the sudden 
appearance of Africa, who bursts into the divine assembly 
with torn raiment, and in wild words demands that Ne])tiine 
should submerge her continent rather than it should liave to 
submit to the pollution of Gildo’s rule. 

Si mild GiJdoncui nequeunt abducere fata, 
me rape Gilcloni. 

Jupiter dismisses the suppliants, assuring them that '' Honorius 
will lay low the common enemy,” and he sends Theodosius the 


1 Cp. G.LL. vi. 1730 (see below, 
p. 125). The (jiiostion is discussed 
by Grees, Claudicm 102 sqq, ddie 
inscription found in the Eoman 
.Ecru in. 


annipotons Libyciim defendit Honoriu[s 
orbem], 

may refer to the Gildonic War, CJ.L. 
vi. 31256. 

2 I.e. altera Boma, Constantinojile. 
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Great and his father, who are both deities in Olympus, t(^ appear 
to the two reigning Emperors in the night. Arcadiiis is 
reproached by his father for the estrangement from his brother, 
for his suspicions of Stilicho, for entertaining the proposals of 
Gildo ; and he promises to do nothing to aid Gildo. Honorius 
is stimulated by his grandfather to rise without delay and smite 
the rebel. He summons Stilicho and proposes to lead an expedi- 
tion himself. Stilicho persuades him that it would be unsuitable 
to his dignity to take the field against such a foe, and suggests 
that the enterprise should be committed to Mascezel. This is 
the only passage in which Mascezel is mentioned, and Claudian 
does not bestow any praise on him further than the admission 
that he does not resemble his brother in character {sed non et 
moribiis isdem), but dwells on the wrongs he had suffered, and 
argues that to be crushed by his injured brother, the suppliant 
of the Emperor, will be the heaviest blow that could be inflicted 
on the rebel 

The military preparations are then described, and an inspiriting 
address to the troops, about to embark, is put into the mouth 
of Honorius, who tells them that the fate of Eonie depends on 
their valour : 

caput insuperabile rerum 
aut ruet in vestris aut stabit Roma lacertis. 

The fleet sails and safely reaches the African ports, and the first 
canto of the poem ends.^ 

It is all we have ; a second canto W'as never written. Claudian 
evidently intended to sing the whole story of the campaign as 
soon as the story was known. The overthrow of the third 
tyrant,’’ whom he represents as the successor of Maximus and 
Eugenius, deserved an exhaustive song of triumph. But it 
would have surpassed even the skill of Claudian to have told the 
tale without giving a meed of praise to the commander who 
carried the enterprise through to its victorious end. We need 
have little hesitation in believing that the motive which hindered 
the poet from completing the Gildonic Wa/r was the knowledge 
that to celebrate the achievements of Mascezel would be no service 
to his patron,^ 

^ In the MSS. it is described as and the efforts to right wrongs and 
Llbe.r primm, restore j)roperty, lasted for jnany 

2 The complications which resulted years. The large prtjperty ^v'hich 
in Africa from the despotism of Gildo, Gildo had amassed required a sja'c iai 
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While the issue ol the war was still uncertain, in the sjiriiig 
of A.D. 398/ Stilicho’s joosition as master of the west was 
strengthened by the marriage of his daughter Maria with the 
youthful Emperor. Claudian wrote an epithalamium for the 
occasion, duly extolling anew the virtues of his incomparable 
patron. We may perhaps wonder that, secured by this new 
bond with the Imperial house, and his prestige enhanced by the 
suppression of Gildo/ Stilicho did not now make some attempt 
to carry out his project of annexing the Prefecture of Illyricum. 
The truth is that he had not abandoned it, but he was waiting 
for a favourable opportunity of intervention in the ahairs of 
the east. It seems safe to infer his attitude from the drift of 
Claudian’s poems, for Claudian, if he did not receive express 
instructions, had sufficient penetration to divine the note which 
Stilicho would have wished him to strike. In the Gihlcmic War 
he had announced the restoration of concord between east and 
west : Concordia frafnmi pfewa redit ; it was the riglit thing to 
say at the moment, but the strain in the relations betw^een the 
two courts had only relaxed a little. The discord broke out again, 
with more fury than ever, in the two poems in which he over- 
whelmed Eutropius with rhetoric no less savage than his fulmina- 
tions against Eiifiniis four years before. The first w'as written 
at the beginning of a.d. 399, protesting against the disgrace of 
the Empire by the elevation of Eutropius to the consulate, the 
second in the summer, after the eunuch’s fall. The significant 
point is that in both poems the intervention of Stilicho in eastern 
affairs is proposed.^ Stilicho did not overtly intervene ; but 
it seems probable that he had an understanding with Gamas, 
the German commander in the east, who had been his instrument 


official to administrate it, entitled 
comes Gikloniaci patrimonii. See 
0. Til. vii, 8. 7, and Notit. Occ. xi. 

^ Claudian, De co7is. Stil. i. 1>5. 

“ An inscription in honour of 
Stilicho on a marble base, found at 
Rome {G.I.L. vi. 1730), celebrates 
the “ deliverance ” of Africa : 

M{avio) Stilichoni inliistrissimo 
viro, magistro equitum pedi- 
tnmqiie, comiti clomesticorum, 
tribuno praetoriano et ab in- 
eiinte aetate per gradus cla- 
rissimac militiao ad columen 
gloriae sempitemae et regiae 


adfinitatis evecto, progenero divi 
Thcodosi, comiti divi Theodosi 
Augiisti in omnibus bollis adque 
victoriis et ab eo in adfinitatom 
regiam cooptato itemque socero 
d. n. Honori Angus ti Africa con» 
siliis et provisione ot liberata. 
There is also an inscrir)tion to the 
two Emperors, belonging to some 
memorial erected by the Senate and 
Roman people, vindicata rebellione et 
Africae restitutione laehis ; G.I.L. 
vi. 31266. This is the titnlus perennis 
of Claudian, Be vi. cons. Ron. 372. 
Cp. also G.I.L. ix. 4051. 

® In Eutrop. i. 500 sqq., ii. 591 sqq. 
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in tlie assassination of Eufinus. It is a suggestive fact ;tli.at in 
describing the drama which was enacted in the east Claudian 
brings the minor characters on the stage but does not even 
pronounce the name of Gamas, who was the principal actor, 
or betray that he was aware of his existence. We must now 
pass to the east and follow the events of that drama. 

§ 4. Fall of Eutropius and the German Danger in the East 
(A.I). 398-400) 

In these years, in which barbarians were actively harrymg 
the provinces of the Illyrian peninsula and the eastern provinces 
of Asia Minor, concord and mutual assistance between east and 
west were urgently needed. Unfortunately, the reins of govern- 
ment were in the hands of men who for difierent reasons were 
unpopular and in all their political actions were influenced 
chiefly by the consideration of their own fortunes. The position 
of Eutropius was insecure, because he was a eunuch ; that of 
Stilicho, because he was a German. So far as the relation 
between the two governments was concerned the situation had 
been eased for a time after the fall of Rufinus, and it was doubtless 
with the consent and perhaps at the invitation of Eutropius 
that Stilicho had sailed to Greece in A.n. 397. For the eastern 
armies were not strong enough to contend at the same time 
against Alaric and against the Huns who were devastating in 
Asia. The generals who were sent to expel the invaders from 
Cappadocia and the Pontic provinces seem to have been in- 
competent, and Eutropius decided to take over the supreme 
command himself. It was probably in a.d. 398 that he con- 
ducted a campaign which was attended with success. The 
barbarians were driven back to the Caucasus and the eunuch 
returned triumphant to Constantinople.^ His victory secured 
him some popularity for the moment, and he was designated 
consul for the following year. 

The brief understanding between the courts of Milan and 

^ Claudian, M i. 234-280, We (Preface, xxxiv.) ; but, however this 
can read clearly through the jeers may be, Birt is certainly wrong in 
and sarcasms of the poot that the his view that Eutropius ever iilled 
martial adventure of Eutropius was the office of ihaetorian Prefect. The 
a distinct siicdess. It is not proved expressions of Claudian which lie 
that ho assumed the office and title cites (ib, xxx.) are far from proving 
of a Master of Soldiers, as Birt thinks it. 
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Byzantiiim liad been broken as we saw by the attitude of the 
eastern government during the revolt of Gildo, There was 
an open breach. When the news came that Eiitropius was 
nominated consul for a.b. 399, the Eoman feelings of the Italians 
were deeply scandalised. A eimuch for a consul — it was an 
unheard-of, an intolerable violation of the tradition, of the 
Roman Fasti. 

Omnia cessernnt eimucho consnle monstra 

wrote Claudian in the poem in which, at the beginning of the 
year, he castigated the minister of Arcadius.^ The west refused 
to recognise this monstrous consulship.^ It was perhaps hardly 
less unpopular in the east. 

The Grand Chamberlain, confidently secure through .his 
possession of the Emperor's ear, had overshot the mark. His 
position was now threatened from two quarters. Gainas, the 
German officer who under the direction of StiJicho had led the 
eastern army baclv to Constantinople, had risen to the office 
of a Slasfcer of Soldiers.^ It is probable that he maintained 
commimicatioiis with Stilicho, and his first object was to compass 
the downfall of Eiitropius. 

Less dangerous but not less hostile was the Roman party, 
which was equally opposed to the bedchamber administration 
of Eiitropius and to the growth of German power. It consisted 
of senators and ministers attached to Roman traditions, who 
were scandalised by the nomination of the eunuch to the consul- 
ship in A. I). 399 and alarmed by the fact that some of the highest 
military commands in the Empire were held by Germans. The 
leader of the party was Aiirelian, son of Taurus (formerly a 
Praetorian Prefect of Italy), who had himself filled the office 
of Prefect of the City. 

Gainas liad some supporters among the Romans. The most 
powerful of his friends was an enigmatical figure, whose real 
name is unknown but who seems to have been a brother of 


^ Ui Eutro2>iiUfi’ liber L (cp. Birt, 
ib. xL). 

" After tins year, the practice was 
introcliieed of publishing the eastern 
and western consuls successively, in 
each, part of the Empire. Simul- 
taneous pubUcation only occurred 
wiien the consuls luad been fixed 
before Jan. I by special arrangement, 


as when two Emperors assumed the 
office together, Moinnison, Hist. Schr. 
hi. 367. 

® Socrates, vi. 6 crrparT/XdTT?? ' Poo,aaiu)v 
'nnrLKvs re Kal i.e. 21 ag. mil. 

in praesenti ; jPhilostorgius. xi. 8 6 
(TTpaTrjyos, cp. Sozomen, viii. 4 ad 
init, Cp. Tillaniont, Histoire^ v. 
p.783. 
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Aiirelian. Of this dark person, who played a leading part in 
the events of these years, we derive all we know from a historical 
sketch which its author Synesius of Gyrene cast into the form of 
an allegory and entitled Concerning Providence or tJw Egyptians. 
This distinguished man of letters, who was at this time a Platonist 
— some years later he was to embrace Christianity and accept 
a bishopric — was on terms of intimacy with Aurelian and was 
at Constantinople at this time.^ The argument is the contest 
for the kingship of Egypt between the sons of Taurus, Osiris 
and Typhos. Osiris embodies all that is best in human nature. 
Typhos is a monster, perverse, gross, and ignorant. Osiris is 
Aurelian ; Typhos cannot be identified,^ and we must call him 
by his allegorical name; the kingship of Egypt means the 
Praetorian Prefecture of the east. 

In the race for political power Typhos allied himself with 
the German party, who welcomed him as a Roman of good 
family and position. Synesius dwells much on his profligacy, 
and on tlie frivolous habits of his wife, an ambitious and fashion^ 
able lady. She was her own tirewoman, a reproach v/hich seems 
to mean that she was inordinately attentive to the details of 
her toilet.^ She liked public admiration and constantly showed 
herself at the theatre and in the streets. Her love of notoriety 
did not permit her to be fastidious in her choice of society, she 
liked to have her salon filled, and her doors were not closed to 
professional courtesans. Synesius contrasts her with the modest 
wife of Aurelian, who never left her house, and asserts that the 
chief virtue of a woman is that neither her body nor her name 
should ever cross the threshold. This is a mere rhetorical 
flourish ; the writer’s friend and teacher, Hypatia the philosopher, 

^ He was there for three years laws in G. T'h, ed. Mommsen, i. p. 
(A.'D. 399-402) : Hymns, iii. 430-434 ; cixsv., Philos torgiiis xi. 5). Momm- 
he went home during the great earth- sen has given cogent reasons for 
quake of 402. Epp, 61, p. 1404. Cp. rejecting this view. If Typhos is 
Seeck, in Philologus 52, p. 458. Caesarius, it ought to have been 

2 On the interpretation of the mentioned that he had already held 
allegory see Sic vers, Studien, 387 sqq., the office of king, but Synesius says 
Seeck, 442 sqq., and Untergang, v, (p. 1217) that he was ra/xias xpwdrm>, 
314 sqq., Mommsen, Hist Schr, iii. which would naturally mean comes 
292 sqq. Thebes is Oonstantinople, rei privatae (Seeck interprets it as 
and the high priest (p. 1268) is Praet. Pr., but Synesius describes it 
Arcadius. Seeok has endeavoured to as a didPeert^ iXdmoi'), and then 
prove that Typhos is Caesarius, who apparently a governor of part of the 
succeeded Riilinus as Pr. Prefect of Empire (perhaps a vicar ius). 
the east in 395 and held that office till ® F. 1240 iavT'?)s KojupihrpLa, Oedrpov 
397, in, which year he was consul (see Kai dyopds d7rX??crToj ktX. 
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whom he venerated, certainly did not stay at home. He 
was probably thinking of the piece of advice to women which 
Thucydides placed in the mouth, of Pericles. 

The struggle against the German power in the east began in 
the spring of a.d. 399. It was brought on by a movement on 
the part of Ostrogoths in Phrygia, but we have no distinct 
evidence to show that it was instigated by Gainas.^ These 
Ostrogoths had been established as colons^ by Theodosius the 
Great in fertile regions of that province (in a.d. 386), and con- 
tributed a squadron of cavalry to the Eoman army. The 
commander, Tribigild, bore Eutropius a personal grudge, and he 
excited his Ostrogoths to revolt. The rebellion broke out just 
as Arcadiiis and his court were preparing to start for Ancyra, 
whither he was fond of resorting in summer to enjoy its 
pleasant and salubrious climate. 

The barbarians were recruited by runaway slaves and spread 
destruction throughout Galatia, Pisidia, and Bithynia. Two 
generals, Gainas and Leo, a friend of Eutropius — a good- 
humoured, corpulent man who was nicknamed Ajax — were 
sent to quell the rising. 

It was at this time that Synesius, the philosopher of Cyrene, 
who had come to the capital to present a gold crown to Arcadius 
on behalf of his native city, fulfilled his mission and used the 
occasion to deliver a remarkable speech '' On the office of King.’’ ^ 
It may be regarded as the anti-German manifesto of the party 
of Aurelian ^ with which Synesius had enthusiastically identified 
himself. The orator urged the policy of imposing disabilities 
on the Germans in order to eradicate the German element in 
the State. The argument depends on the Hellenic but by no 
means Christian principle that Roman and barbarian are different 
in kind and therefore their union is unnatural. The soldiers of 
a state should be its watchdogs, in Plato’s phrase, but our 
armies are full of wolves in the guise of dogs. Our homes are 
full of German servants, A state cannot wisely give arms to 


^ Tribigild I) ad visited the capital 
at the beginning of 399 to pay his 
respects to Eutropius the new consul, 
who on this occasion ^sligl•ltcd iiiin. 
It is possible that he arranged the 
plan of cam])aign with Gainas before 
lie returned to Phrygia. But their 
complicity may have begun only 
after the fall of Eutropius. 

VOL. I 


^ Claudian, Ei Eutrop. it 153, 
Ostrogothis coUtur 7mxtisque GrutJmngis 
Phryx ager. Gruthiingi is only another 
name for Ostrogoths. 

® llepl l^aaiXeia^, Opera p. 1053 sqq, 

^ Cp. Sievers, 8iu(Ue)i, p. 379, 
and Guldenpenning, Gescli. Oj. ostrom. 
BeicheSf p. 106. 
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any wlio kave not been bom and reared under its l^iws ; tke 
skepkerd cannot expect to tame tke cubs of wolves. Om German 
troops are a stone of Tantalus suspended over our State, and 
tke only salvation is to remove tke aken element. e po icy 
of Tkeodosius tke Great was a mistake. Let tke barbarians be 
sent back to their wilds beyond tke Danube, or if they remain 
be set to till tke fields as serfs. It was a speech which if it came 
to tke ears of Gainas was not calculated to stimulate kis zeal 
against tke Germans he went forth to reduce. ^ 

Tke rebels, seeking to avoid an engagement with Leo s army, 
turned their steps to Pisidia and thence to Pampkylia, wlioie 
they met imexpected resistance.’- While Gamas ums mactive 
and writing in kis reports to Constantinople that Iribigiid was 
StiS fon«id.bI.! a todo.™, of Selgc goAerod 

an armed band of peasants and slaves and laid an ambush near 
a narrow winding pass in tke mountains between 1 isidia and 
Pampkylia. Tke advancing enemy were surprised bj 
of stones from tke heights above them and it was to 

escape as there was a treacherous marsh all around. The pa. 
was held by a Roman officer, and Tribigild succeeded m bribing 
him to allow Ms forces to cross it. But they had no sooner 
escaped than, shut in between two rivers, felas and the 
Eurymedon, they were attacked by the warlike ^^bitots 
of the district. Leo meanwhile was advancing, and tke 
surrection might have been crushed if Gainas had not secretly 
reinforced the rebels with detachments from Ms own army. 
Then the German troops under his own command attacked a,n 
overpowered their Roman fellow-soldiers, and Leo lost Ms ife 
L aLmpting to »cope.» Oamas »a TrMg.ld 
of the situation, but they still pretended to be enemies. 

Gainas, posing as a loyal general, foiled by the superior 
power of the Ostrogoths, despatched a message to the Emperor 
Ixom Lim to yield to Tribigild’s demand and depose Eutropms 
from power. Arcadius might not have yielded 
influence had not been brought to bear upon him. ' P ‘ 

Eudoxia, who had owed her fortune to the eunuch had become 
jealous of the boundless power he had secured over her husband s 

1 S' rdKXirpfop, p. 1089. 

3 to put Mm M was doubtloss ono of the two Masters 

a ridioalous light, pretends that he of Soldiers .npracenU- 
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iiiiiid ; tkere was imcoiicealed antagonism between tliem ; and 
one day Eiidoxia appeared in tie Emperor’s presence, witli lior 
two little daughters,^ and made bitter complaint of the Cliamber- 
Iain’s insulting behaviour . 

Eiitropiiis realised his extreme peril when he heard of the 
deinand of Gainas and he fled for refuge to the sanctuary of 
St. Sophia.” There he might not only trust in the protection of 
the h.f)ly place, but might expect that the Patriarch would stand 
by him in his extremity when he was deserted by his noonday 
friends. For it was through him that Jolm Ohrysostoiii, a 
Syrian priest of A;ntioo]i, had been appointed to the see of 
Uoiistantinople in the preceding year. And tlie Patriarch’s 
personal interference was actually needed. Ai’cadiiis had deter- 
mined to sficrifice him, mid Chrysostom had to staial between 
the cowering eunuch and those v.ho would have dragged him 
from the altar. This incident seems to have occurred on a 
Saturday, and on the morrow, Sunday, there must have been 
strange excitement in the congregation which assembled to 
hear the eloquence of the preacher. Hidden under the altar, 
overwhelmed with fear and shame, lay the old man whose will 
had been supreme a few days before, and in the pulpit the 
Patriarch delivered a sermon on the moral of his fall, beginning 
with the wmrds, '' Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” ^ While he 
mercilessly exposed the levity and irreligion of Eutropius and 
his circle, he sought at the same time to excite the sympathy 
of his hearers. 

The church was again entered by soldiers, and again Chry- 
sostom interposed. Then Eutropius allowed himself to be 
removed on condition that his life was spared. He was deprived 
of his patrician rank, banished to Cyprus, and his property was 
confiscated. The imperial edict which pronounced this sentence 
is profuse of the language of obloquy.'^ The consulship be- 
fouled and defiled by a filthy monster ” has been delivered 

Flacciila, bum Juno 17, 397, and ^ 'OfxiXia ds W>rpj7rcop, P,G. 52. 
Piilclieria, bom Jan. 10, 399 {Ghi\ 391 sqq. Asfcerius refers to tho 
Pasek, sub atinis). We never bear of eunuch’s fall in his sermon on the 
Fiaeciila again, she probably died in Calends {P,G. 40. 225), delivered 

girlhood. The tliird cliild, Arcadia, Jan, 1, 400 (Bauer, p. 21). 

was ]}orii A])ril 3, 400 ; the youngest He mentions tho enormous landed 
daughter, M.arma, Fob. 11, 403. property the eunuch Ixad acquired, 

^ The fall of Eufro[)ius is recounted eKT'fjcraro yrjv bixijv ouok eiTreip ducoXop. 
by the ecclcsiaHlicai historians, and by ^ G, Th. ix, 40. 17, addressed to 
Zosimus (v. 18). Aurelian Pr. Pr., but wrongly dated- 
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from the foul staiu of his tenure and from the recollection of 
his name and the base filth thereof/’ hy erasing his name from 
the Fasti. All statues in bronze or marble, all coloured pictures 
set up in his honour in public or private places, are to be abolished 
that they may not, as a brand of infamy on our age, pollute 
the gaze of beholders/’ 

The fall of Eutropius involved the fall of Eutychian, the 
Praetorian Prefect of the east, who was presumably one of his 
creatures. There was a contest between the two brothers, 
Aurelian and Typhos, for the vacant office, which Syiiesiiis in 
his allegory designated as the kingship of Egypt. But though 
Gainas had succeeded in overthrowing the eunuch, he failed to 
secure the appointment of Typhos. The post was given to 
Aurelian, and this was a triumph for the anti-German party.^ 
Aurelian was a man of considerable intellectual attainments ; 
he was surrounded by men of letters such as Synesius, Troilus 
the poet, and Polyaemon the rhetor. His success was a severe 
blow to Typhos and his friends, and especially to his wife, who 
had been eagerly looking forward to the Prefecture for the sake 
of the social advantage of it. Synesius gives a curious description 
of the efforts of the profligate to console himself for his disappoint- 
ment. He constructed a large pond in which he made artificial 
islands provided with warm baths, and in these retreats he and 
his friends, male and female, used to indulge in licentious 
pleasures.^ 

But if Aurelian’s elevation was a blow to Typhos it was no 
less a blow to Gainas, who now threw off the mask and, openly 
declaring his true colours, acted no longer as a mediator for 
Tribigild, but as an adversary bargaining for terms. Tribigild 
and he met at Thyatira and advanced to the shores of the 


^ The last constitution addressed 
to Eutychian is dated July 26, 399 
{0. Th. ix. 40. 18), the first to Aurelian, 
Aug. 27 (ib. ii. 8. 23). This gives 
limits for the fall of Eutropius, which 
may be placed in August. — There are 
many errors in the dates of the laws 
in a Th. from 395 to 400. Tho 
solution certainly does not lie in 
Soeck’s theory that Caesarins and 
Eutychian held the Pr. Prefecture 
conjointly in 390 and 397. The dates 
of the six laws addressed to Eutychian 
between Feb. 26, 396 and April 1, 
397 ; as well as that to Caesarins on 


July 26, 398, are simply false. See 
above, p, 128, n. 2. The succession 
was Caesarius, Nov. 395 to July or 
August 397 ; Eutychian, to July or 
August 399 ; Aurelian, Aug. 399 to 
Oct. 6 at least (G. Th. iv. 21 ; v. 1. 5) ; 
Typhos (no laws) ; Aurelian again, 
400, perhaps continuing to 402, if 
w^e accept Seeck’s corrections in 0. Th. 
iv. 2. 1 and v. 1. 6 of Arc, A. v. (for 
nil) el Honor. ^-1. v. (for III) conss.^ 
i.e. 402 (for 396) ; Eidychian again 
403-405. (Jp. fSeeck and Mommsen, 
opp. ciU. 

Egyptians, p. 1245. 
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Propontis, plundering as tliey went. G-amas demanded and 
obtained an interview witli tbe Emperor Hinself at Clialcedon. 
An agreement was made tliat lie should be confirmed in his post 
as Master of Soldiers in 2)raese7it%'^ that he and Tribigild might 
cross over into Europe, and that three hostages should be handed 
over to him, Aiirelian, Saturniiius, one of Aureliaii’s chief sup- 
porters, and John, the friend (report said the lover) of the 
Eniprcss. This meant the deposition of Aurelian from the 
Prefecture and the succession of Typhos. For the moment 
Gainas was master of the government of the east (end of A.n. 
399). 

The demand for the surrender of Aurelian had been pre- 
arranged with Typhos,^ and the intention seems to have been 
to put him to death. The Patriarch went over to Chalcedon 
to intercede for the lives of the three hostages, and Gainas 
contented himself with inflicting the humiliation of a sham 
execution and banishing them. He then entered Constantinople 
with his army.^ The rule of Gainas seems to have lasted for 
about six months (to July a.d. 400). But he was evidently a 
man of no ability. He had not even a definite plan of action, 
and of his short period of power nothing is recorded except that 
he tried to secure for the Arians a church of their own within 
the city, . and failed through the intolerant opposition of the 
Patriarch ; and that his plans to seize the Imperial Palace, 
and to sack the banks of the money-changers, were frustrated. 

This episode of German tyranny came to an abrupt end 
early in July. The Goth suddenly decided to quit the capital. 
Wo know not why he found his position untenable, or what his 
intentions were. Making an excuse of illness he went to 
perform his devotions in a church about seven miles distant, 
and ordered his Goths to follow him in relays. Their preparations 
for departure frightened the inhabitants, ignorant of their plans, 
and the city was so excited that any trifle might lead to serious 
consequences. It happened that a beggar-woman was standing 
at one of the western gates early in the morning asking for alms. 
At the unusual sight of a long line of Goths issuing from the 


^ Synesiua describes the intrigues 
carried on by the wife of Typings and 
the wife of Gainas, p. 1245. The 
Gothic lady is described as a (i-lpfiapos 
ypaus Kill dvon^ros. 


2 Sozomen, viii. 4 ; Tillemont, v. 
461. 

® Tribigild disappears entirely from 
the scene; ho perished soon after- 
wards... ' 
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gate site tliought it was the last day for Constantinople and 
prayed aloud. Her prayer offended a passing Goth, and as lie 
was about to cut her down a Eoman intervened and slew him. 
The incident led to a general tumult, and the citizens succeeded 
in closing the gates, so that the Goths who had not yet passed 
through were cut off from their comrades without. There were 
some thousands of them^ but not enough to cope with the 
infuriated people. They sought refuge in a church (near the 
Palace) which had been appropriated to the use of such Goths 
as had embraced the Catholic faith. There they suffered a fate 
like that which had befallen the oligarchs of Corcyra during the 
Peloponnesian war. The roof was removed and the barl)aiians 
were done to death under showers of stones and burning brands 
(July 12, A.D. 400).^ 

The immediate consequence of this deliverance was the fall 
of Typhos^ and the return of Aurelian, who at once replaced him 
in the Prefecture. The conduct of Typhos was judicially in- 
vestigated, his treasonable collusion with the Germans was 
abundantly exposed, and he was condemned provisionally to 
imprisonment. He was afterwards rescued from the vengeance 
of the mob by his brother. His subsequent fate is as unknown 
to us as his name. Aurelian, who had been designated for the 
consulship of the year 400, but had been unable to enter upon 
it in January, seems now to have been invested with the insignia,^ 
and the name of whatever person had been chosen to fill it by 
Typhos and Gainas was struck from the Fasti. 

Gaihas, in the meantime, a declared enemy, like Alaric three 
years before, inarched plundering through Thrace. Pub he won 
little booty, for the inhabitants had retreated into the strong 
places which he was unable to take. He marched to the Helles- 
pont, intending to pass over into Asia. But when he reaelicd 


^ Syiieaius says tliey numbered 
7000, rather more tlian one-fifth of 
the whole ai-my of Oai’nas; whioh 
has licnco been reckoned by modern 
writers as 30,000 strong. The number 
is probably much too high. In any 
case the church could not have been 
large enough to hold 7000. 

^ These events are related by 
Syiiosius, p. 1201 sqq,, Zosimus, v, 
11), Philostorgius, xi. 8, Socrates, vi. 
6, Sozomcn, viii. 4. Socrates had the 


poems of Eusebius and Auimouiiis 
(see below) before him. i^'or date see 
Cliron. Paacli,, mib a, 

^ From Synosius wc know that his 
tenure of the olheo was less than a 
year, p. 1250 : ov yap enunruvs dKXa 
piTji'as Tob^ tlfxapTobs ehai. 

^ This seoins to be the ineaidng 
of Synosiiis, 'p. 12 p.frd awOpimros 
jael^ovos. Zosinu’s, v. 18. 8, is in- 
accurate. 
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the coast opposite Abydos he found the Asiatic shore occupied 
by troops, who were supf)orted by warships. These forces were 
under the command of Fravitta, a loyal pagan Goth who in the 
last years of Theodosius had played a considerable part in the 
politics of his own nation as leader of the philo-Eoman party. 
He had since served under Arcadius, had been promoted to be 
Master of Soldiers in the east, and had cleared the eastern 
Mediterranean of pirates from Cilicia to Syria and Palestine^ 
The Goths encamped on the shore, but when their provisions 
were exhausted they resolved to attempt the crossing und con- 
structed rude rafts which they committed to the current, 
Fravitta’s ships easily sank them, and Gainas, who had remained 
on shore when he saw liis troops perishing, hastened northwardsj 
beyond Mount Haemus, even beyond the Danube, expecting to 
be pursued. Fravitta did not follow him, but he fell into the 
hands of Uldin, king of the Huns, who cut off his head and sent 
it as a grateful offering to Arcadius (December 23, a.d. 400). 
History has no regrets for the fate of this brutal and incompetent 
barbarian. 

It was significant of the situation in the Empire that a Gothic 
enemy should be discomfited by a Goth. Fravitta enjoyed the 
honour of a triumph, and was designated consul for a.d. 401. 
Arcadius granted him the only favour he requested, to be allowed 
to worship after the fashion of his fathers. 

Thus the German danger hanging over the Empire was warded 
off from the eastern provinces. Stilicho could no longer hope 
to interfere in eastern affairs through the Goths of the eastern 
o;nuy. The episode was a critical one in Roman history, and its 
importance was recognised at the time. It was celebrated in 
two epic poems ^ as well as in the myth of Synesius. Scenes 
from the revolt were represented in sculpture on the pillar of 
Arcadius which was set up in a.d. 403 in the Forum named after 
Mm.^ 

The year 400, which witnessed the failure of the German bid 

^ Zosimus, V. 20. 2. The article in *^ 51 ? S’ re vireXeCrreT' hreCaa-bi, 

Suidas, 4>pa/^a?os, may come from "So? iltprrA^^Sos' 

Ennapius (see Muller, F.H.O. iv. 49). which seem to come in the descrip- 
tion of a voyage along the coast of 

2 The Qainla of Eusebius (a pupil Asia Minor, 
of Troiius, Aiirelian’s friend) and a ® See Strzygowski,m 
poem of Ammonius (recited in 437), arch, Instituts, viii. 203 sqq. (1893); 
of which two lines are preserved in C. Gurlitt, Antike D&nlcmatsmden in 
the Fjtymologicum genuiyuini, 588. 4 — Konstantinopel (1909). 
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for ascendancy at Constantinople, was the year of Stilicho’s first 
consulship. Claiidian celebrated it in a poem which was worthy 
of a greater subject ; 

quern popuii plausu, procerum quern voce petebas, 
adspice, Roma, vim xn. . . . 

. . . hie est felix bellator ubique 
defensor Libyae, Rheni pacator et Histri. 

The hero’s services to the Empire in war and peace outshine 
the merits and glories of the most famous figures in old Roman 
history. The poet himself aspired to be to Stilicho what Ennius 
had been to Scipio Africanus. Nosier Scipiades Stilicho — a 
strange conjunction of names ; but we forgive the poet his 
hyperboles for his genuine sense of the greatness of Roman 
history. The consulship of the Vandal general inspired him 
with the finest verses he ever wrote, a passage which deserves 
a place among the great passages of Latin literature — the praise 
of Rome, beginning — 

proxiine dis consul, tantae qui prospicis urbi 
qua nihil in terris complectitur altius aether.^ 

He has expressed with memorable eloquence the Imperial ideal 
of the Roman State : 

haec est in gremium victos quae sola recepit 
humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 
matris, non dominae ritu, civesque vocavit 
quos domuit nexuqiie pio longinqua revinxit.^ 

The approaching disruption of the Empire was indeed hidden 
from Claudian and all others at the end of the fourth century. 
The Empire still reached from the Euphrates to the Clyde. 
Theodosius, who ruled a larger realm than Augustus, had steered 
it safely through dangers apparently greater than any which now 
menaced, and Stilicho was the military successor of Theodosius. 
The sway of Rome, if the Roman only looked at the external situa- 
tion, might seem the assured and permanent order of the vrorld : 

nec terminus umquam 
Romanae dicionis erit. 

Yet there was a very uneasy feeling in these years that the 
end of Rome might really be at hand. It was due to supersti- 

^ Re cons. Stil. iii, 1 30460. the monotonous suceossion of the 

2 TJic weak point in these verses is verb at the end of each lino. 
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tion. The twelve vultures that appeared to Romulus had in 
ages ]3ast been interpreted to mean that the life of Rome would 
endure for twelve centurieSj and for some reason it was tlioiiglit 
that this period w’-as now drawing to a close : 

tunc repiitant annos interceptoque volatu 

vulturis incidunt properatis saecula metisd 

The ancient auspice seemed to be confirmed by exceptional 
natural phenomena — the appearance of a huge comet in the 
spring of a.d. 400 ^ and three successive eclipses of the moon. 
Before these signs appeared, Honorius and Stilicho had allowed 
the altar of Victory which had been removed from the Senate- 
house by Theodosius to be brought back, a momentary conces- 
sion to the fears of the Roman pagans. And it is very probably 
due to superstitious fears that the work of restoring the walls 
of Rome was now taken in hand.^ 

When Stilicho \vent to Rome to enter upon his consulship,^ 
Claudian accompanied him, and his verses richly deserved the 
statue -which w^as erected at the instance of the senate in the 
Forum of Trajan “ to the most glorious of poets,” although (the 
inscription runs) '' his written poems suflice to keep his memory 
eternal.” ^ 


1 Claudian^ B,G. 265. Cj). Censo- 
rinus, De die 7ialali, xvii. 36, ed, 
Hultsch, 

^ Claudian, ?6. 243 sqq. The comet 
is also referred to by eastern writers 
(e.g. Socrates, vi. 0), and its api:)ear- 
ance is recorded in Chinese annals. In 
the same passage, 233 sqq., are men- 
tioned the eclipses which occurred in 
3)cc. 17, 400, Juno 12 and Dec. 6, 401. 

2 Seeck, Untergang, v. 320. 

^ A fine consular diptych is pre- 
served in the Cathedral of Monza, 
which is probably Stilicho’s (whether 
to bo associated with his first consul- 
sluj) in 4:00 or with his second in 405). 
Tile consul is represented on the left 
leaf, a boarded man standing with a 
lance in his left liand. On the right 
leaf is a lady (Serena) vdth pearl 
earrings and necklace, and an oriental 
turban like a wig (we sec similar 
coiffures on coins), holding a boy 
(Eucherius) by the hand. See 
Molinicr, Oalal. des ivoires. The robe 
of state (trabea) which Stilu'ho wears 
is em])roidcrcd with pictures of his 


wife and son, according to the custom 
of the time, and it is interesting to 
find that Claudian in his De cons. SUL 
describes such a trabea, on which scenes 
of Stilicho’s family life (mcludmg the 
birth of Maria, Eucherius practising 
horsemanship) were represented (iii. 
340 sqq.). A good reproduction will 
be found in the Album (vol. i. pi. 1) 
to the Hisloire des arts indusL of 
Labarfcc, 'who thouglit that it was a 
diptych of Aetius, with PI acid ia and 
Valentinian III. It -was the custom 
for the consul of the year to present 
to senators these ivory dij:)bychs (two 
pieces of ivory Joined by hinges), to 
commemorate his year of office. They 
were generally inscribed with the 
consul’s name and titles, and many 
specimens of them have survived 
from the fifth and sixth centuries. 

^ G.I.L. vi. 1710, from which wo 
learn that Claudian was a trihunus 
et notarius. A distich in Greek is 
appended to the inscription : 

ctv eul BtpytAioio vooi^ Kal pmitxap 'Ofj.rjpov, 

KkavSeavov *Pu>fji,Y) koCl ed^erav. 
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§ 6, John Chrysostom 

It was during the interlude in which 6aina-s and Tjplios were 
supreme that Eudoxia, who had borne Arcadiiis t\YO daughters, 
was crowned Augusta (January 9, a.d. 4.00)d Notwithstanding 
her G-erman descent, she had no sympathies with the German party, 
though she had independently helped them to compass the fall of 
Eutropius. It is significant that of the hostages whom Gaiiias 
had demanded, John was notoriously her favourite and Satiiriiums 
was the husband of her intimate friend Castricia. The Empress 
was a woman of forceful character and impulsive temper,^ and 
after the eunuch’s fall she w^on unbouiicled influence over her 
w^'eak and sluggish husband. Her historical importance centres 
in the conflict into which she was drawn with Chrysostom, a 
drama which was to settle the future relations betw'een the 
Imperial and the Patriarchal authority. No critical collision 
had occurred before. With the exception of Valens no Emperor 
had resided constantly at Constantinople before Arcadius, who 
never left the capital except for a summer holiday at Ancyra. 
Moreover, the see had only recently attained to the first rank in 
the Eastern Empire (a.d. 381), and its primacy was hotly dis- 
puted by Alexandria. That the collision between Emperor and 
Patriarch occurred at this time was due principally to the 
aggressive and uncompromising character of Chrysostom. 

John, the golden-mouthed ” preacher, was in his forty-sixth 
or forty-seventh year when he l)ccaine bishop of Constantinople 
(February 26, a.d. 398).^ He was an indepeiiderit and austere 
man, who in his own habits carried asceticism io excess, and his 
ways were rougli and uncoiirtly. At Constantinople he found 
himself confronted by a superb court under the sway of Eiidoxia. 
There is no reason to suppose that it was particularly vicious, 


^ Copper coins of Ael. Eudoxia 
Aiig., with Gloria Bomanorum on the 
reverse, are ascribed by De Sails 
(Coins of the. Eudoxias) to a.X). 400, 
401, before the coronation of the child 
Theodosias (in Jan. 402), and her 
gold coins witii Ealus Beipublicae 
and a seated Victory holding the 
monogram of Christ (and copper coins 
■with same legend) to the period after 
that event. 

® Compare above, p. 109, n. 1, and 


Zosimiis, V. 24 Tripa rys c/wcrecios 
avOah^oixivy), 

^ Besides the monographs of Thierry, 
Stephens, Ludv/ig, Bueeh (see Biblio- 
graphy), there is a good arthde by 
E, Venables iu tbe .Did. of Christian 
Biography- Bbe chief soiove^s for his 
life arc his own loiters anti sonnons, 
the Dialogue, of Pafladius (a I’ery 
partial "work), ‘Oid ilie Ifi.'^lorirs of 
Socrates and Sozuinen. 
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but it was at least frivolous and embodied for bim the pride of 
life and tbe poiiips and vanities of the workL 

Cbrysostom stands alone among the great ecclesiastics of the 
later Empire in that his supreme interest lay not in controversial 
theology but in practical ethics. His aim was the moral re- 
formation of the world, and as his work lay in two rich cities, 
Antioch and Constantinople, he conceived it to be one of his 
chief duties to strive against the flaunting luxury of the rich 
classes, and denounce the lavish expenditure of wealth on per- 
sonal gratification, wealth which in his eyes should have been 
devoted to alleviating the lot of the poor. Thus we learn from 
Ids sermons, whether at Constantinople or at Antioch, many 
details as to the luxurious life of the liigher classes. Many rich 
nobles possessed ten or twenty mansions and as many private 
baths ; a thousand, if not wellnigh two thousand, slaves called 
them lord, and their halls were thronged with eunuchs, parasites, 
and retainers.-^ In tlieir gorgeous houses the doors were of ivory, 
the ceilings lined vith gold, the floors inlaid with mosaics or 
strewn with rich carpets ; the walls of the halls and bedrooms 
were of marble, and wherever commoner stone was used the 
surface was beautified with gold plate. Nude statues, to the 
scandal of strict ecclesiastics, decorated the halls. Spacious 
verandahs and baths adjoined the houses, which were surrounded 
by gardens with fountains. The beds were made of ivory or 
solid silver, or, if on a less expensive scale, of wood plated with 
silver or gold. Chairs and stools were usually of ivory, and the 
most homely vessels were often of the most costly metal ; the 
seinicirciilar tables or sigmas, made of gold or silver, were so 
hea-vj^ tliat two youths could liardly lift one. Oriental codes 
were employed ; and at banquets the atmos[)liere was heavy 
with all the perfumes of the East, while flute girls, whose virtue 
was as easy as in the old days of Greece and Eome, entertained 
the feasters. 

To Chrysostom the contrast between the life of the higher 
classes and the miseries of the toiling populace was such a painful 
spectacle, that he was almost a socialist. If he inveighs against 
the men for their banquets, he is no less severe on the women 
for tlieir suniptuous mule-cars, their rich dresses, their jeAvellery, 

^ For tho (loseription of such houses see tlie Nomlhj on Ps. 48. 17, P.Q, 
05. 510-011. 
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tteir coquettish, toilettes.^ Their extravagance often involved 
their husbands in expenses which they could not afford. He 
denounces the use of silk and brocade. All the “ evils ” which 
Chrysostom describes are characteristic — allowance being made 
for difference of environment — of all wealthy societies, pagan or 
Christian. His passionate denunciations of the rich have the 
same import and value as the denunciations of modern European 
plutocrats by sociaUsts. 

The problem of marriage interested him, and he preached 
the unpopular doctrine that the two partners in rnariiage 
are equal, the woman having the same rights against an 
unfaithful husband as the man against an unfaithful wife. We 
should hardly require the express evidence which Chrysostmn 
supplies, to know that marriages for money were frequent. He 
complains that children were excessively indulged, _ and that 
their fathers too often gave their sons the worst possible moral 
education.® It is interesting to learn from his homilies that the 
treatment of slaves was still often marked by much of the old 
brutality. People passing in the street might often hear the 
furious " outbreaks of an angry mistress ^ beating her maid. 
Chrysostom desciibes vividly how a wife summoned her 
husband to aid her in punishing an offending servant.® The 
girl is stripped, tied to the foot of the bed, whipped ^ ^ ® 
master, while the mistress exhausts her vocabulary of abuse. 
The offence was probably quite trivial, perhaps an awkwardness 
in assisting at the mistress’s toilette.* The condition of domestic 
slaves had in some respects changed little more than human 
nature since the days of Juvenal. But harsh and bmtal treat- 
ment was not more universal than in those days. There were 
many masters (as other passages of Chrysostom show) who 
took the deepest interest in the well-being of their slaves. And 
there was also another side to the question. The servants were 
often trying and maleficent, slandering and spying upon tlieir 
owners. The troubles which were caused by the lymg tongues 
of maidservants are actually urged by Cbrysostom as an argument 
against marriage. 


^ Seo also the verses of Gregory 
Naz. Kara ywaiKOiv KaK\(aTrL^ofiivo)v 
(Curmina, I. sect. ii. 29, P.G. 37. 884). 

^ Ep, 1 ad Tim,t Horn. 9, F.G, 64. 
546. 


3 E'p. ad Ephes.f Horn. 15, P.O. 
64. 109. 

A Qp. Juvenal vi. 490 isgrp ; Martial 
h. 66. 
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Cliristianity liad not yet succeeded in abolisliing all the old 
pagan customs from the celebrations of funerals and marriages. 
Ill the reign of Arcadius the usage was still niainta,ined of hiring 
female mourners to sing dirges over the dead. Chrysostom 
considered it idolatry, and even threatened to excommunicate 
those who practised it. He also stigmatised the pagan practice 
of ablutions after the funeral ceremony, which were intended to 
purify from contact with the dead. The expense and ostentation 
which marked the funerals of the rich also earned his censure. 
More scandalous in the eyes of austere Christians were the 
survivals of pagan manners on the occasion of %veddings. The 
Church had introduced an ecclesiastical ceremony in the presence 
of the bishop, but as soon as this was completed, the wedding 
was celebrated in the old way. The bride w^as conducted in 
procession at nightfall from the house of her father to that of 
the bridegroom. The procession was followed by troops of 
actors and actresses and dancing-girls, who were admitted to 
the house, where they danced indecently and sang indelicate 
songs. The epithalamia and the odes which Claudian composed 
on the occasions of the marriages of Honorius may give some 
idea of the licence which w^as still fashionable, 

Chrysostom fought not only against the extravagance of 
the rich but also against the sensuality, gluttony, and avarice 
of the clergy and the monks, to whom his austerity was, in the 
words of his biographer, '' as a lamp burning before sore eyes.” 
Women were introduced into the monasteries or shared the 
houses of priests as spiritual sisters,” a practice which if often 
innocent was always a snare.^ Deaconesses, unable to adopt 
the meretricious apparel that had become the mode, arranged 
their coarse dresses with an immodest coquetry which made 
them more piquant than professional courtesans.^ 

The Patriarch had his own devoted female admirers. The 
most distinguished was the deaconess Olympias, a rich lady, 
who in her early girlhood had been a favourite of Gregory 
Naziaiizene. Her bounty to the poor won the heart of 
Chrysostom, to whom she proved a most unselfish and devoted 
friend. Another of his friends was Salvina, daughter of the Moor 
Gildo, whom Theodosius had given in marriage to Nebridius his 

^ See the vivid picture of such a manage in the sermon Contra eos gui 
subiniroFictas hahent vkgines, c. 9. 
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wife’s nopliew. In “ A Letter to a Young Widow ” Clirysostom 
contrasts the peaceful happiness of her life at Constantinople 
with the unrest of her father’s turbulent career. A deacon 
named Serapion was the Patriarch’s trusted and devoted 
counsellor, but his influence was not always wisely exerted. He 
had no iudgment, and instead of trying to restram the impetuous 
temper of Chrysostom, encouraged or incited him to rash acts. 

With the common people the^ Patriarch enjoyed grea 
popularity. He was no respecter of persons, and he interpreted 
Christianity in a socialistic sense which has not generally been 
countenanced or encouraged by the Church. Thougn it was not 
political but social inequality that he deprecated and noLuug 
las further from his thoughts than to upset the established 
order of things, the spirit of his teaching certainly tended to 
set the poor against the rich. On the occasion of an eartnqiiake 
he said publicly that “ the vices of the rich caused it, and e 
prayers of the poor averted the worst consequences. It was 
easy for his enemies to fasten upon utterances like this and 
acle him of “seducing the people.” His friendships with 
Olympias and other women whom he sometimes received alone 
rfed matter for another slander. Having rumed Ins digestive 
organs by excessive asceticism, he made a 

S company, and in consequence of this imsocial hahit he was 

E„do,^ we on tie beel 

of terms. Chrysostom, owed his see, Eudoxia her ^ne, 
ILpius, and they both refused to be Ms creatures. But early 
in A 401 she did sometMng wMch evoked a stern rebuke fiom 
the Archbishop, and the consequence of his aiidacity was that 
he was not received at Court. We learn of this m connexion 
with an episode which reveals Eudoxia herself in an liable hj. 

Porphyrius, the bishop of Gaza, with other clergy m < 
diocese, visited Constantinople in the spring oi a.t). 401 
persuade the government to take strong measmes lor 
lon of pagan practices. For the citizens of Gaza still obstin- 
ately hefd to the worship of their old deities, Aphrodite, the Sun, 
Persephone, and above all Mamas, the Cretan Zeus Wh.m Ihe 
cler4 reached the capital and secured lodgings their first act 
was“L visit Chrysostom. “ He received us with great honour 
and courtesy, and asked us why we undertook the fatigue oi. 
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the journey, and we told him. And he bade us not to despond 
but to have hope in the mercies of God, and said, ^ I cannot 
speak to the Emperor, for the Empress excited his indignation 
against me because I charged her with a thing which she coveted 
and robbed. And I am not concerned about his anger, for it is 
themselves they hurt and not me, and even if they hurt my body 
they do the more good to my soul. . . . To-morrow I will send 
for the eunuch Amantiiis, the caslrensis (chamberlain) of the 
Empress, who Las great influence with lier and is really a servant 
of God, and I shall commit the matter to him.’ Having received 
these injunctions and a recommendation to God, we proceeded 
to our inn. And on the next day we went to the bishop and 
found in his house the chamberlain Amantius, for the bishop 
had attended to our affair and had sent for him and explained it 
to him. And when we came in, Amantius stood up and did 
obeisance to the most holy bishops, inclining his face to the 
ground, and they, when they were told who he was, embraced 
him and kissed him. And the archbishop John bade them 
explain orally their affair to the chamberlain. And Porphyrins 
explained to him all the concernment of the idolaters, how 
licentiously they perform the unlawful rites and oppress the 
Christians. And Amantius, when he heard this, w^ept and was 
filled with zeal for God, and said to them, ' Be not despondent, 
fathers, for Christ can shield His religion. Do ye therefore 
pray, and I will speak to the Augusta.’ 

The next day the chamberlain Amantius sent two deacons 
to bid us come to the Pahi-ce, and we arose and proceeded with 
all expedition. And we found him awaiting us, and he took 
the two bishops and introduced them to the Empress Eudoxia. 
And when she saw thein she saluted them first and said, ' Give 
me your blessing, fathers,’ and they did obeisance to her. How 
she was sitting on a goldeii sofa. And she said to them, ‘ Excuse 
me, priests of Christ, on account of my situation, for I was 
anxious to meet your sanctity in the antechamber. But pray 
God on my behalf that I may be delivered happily of the child 
which is in my womb.’ And the bishops, wondering at her con- 
descension, said, ^ May He who blessed the wombs of Sarah 
and Eebecca and Elizabetli, bless and quicken the child in 
thine.’ After further edifying conversation, she said to them, 

‘ I know why ye came, as the castrensis Amantius explained it 
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10 nil*,. .But if you are fain to instruct me, fathers, I am at your 
Thus lAHen, they told her all about the idolaters, and 
i!u]noiis rites which they fearlessly practised, and their 
f,tp|>ri‘s.sion of the Christians, whom they did not allow to hold a 
pul>lie oflice nor to till their lands 'from whose produce they 
j)ay the dues to your Imperial sovereignty/ And the Empress 
said, * Do not despond ; for I trust in the Lord Christ, the Son 
of God, that I shall persuade the Emperor to do those things 
that are due to your saintly faith and to dismiss you hence well 
treated. Depart, then, to your privacy, for you are fatigued, 
and pray God to cO”-operate with my request/ She then com- 
manded money to be brought, and gave three handfuls of money 
to the bishops, saying, ' In the meantime take this for your 
expenses/ And the bishops took the money and blessed her 
abundantly and departed. And when they went out they gave 
the greater part of the money to the deacons who vrere standing 
at the door, reserving little for themselves. 

" And when the Emperor came into the apartment of the 
Empress, she told him all touching the bishops, and requested 
him that the heathen temples of Gaza should be pulled down. 
But the Emperor was put out when he heard it, and said, ' I 
know that city is devoted to idols, but it is loyally disposed in 
the matter of taxation and pays a large sum to the revenue. 
If then we overwhelm them with terror of a sudden, they will 
betake themselves to flight and we shall lose so much of the 
revenue. But if it must he, let us afflict them partially, depriv- 
ing idolaters of their dignities and other public offices, and bid 
their temples be shut up and be used no longer. For when they 
are afflicted and straitened on all sides they will recognise the 
truth ; but an extreme measure coming suddenly is hard on 
subjects.’ The Empress was much vexed at this reply, for 
she was ardent in matters of faith, but she merely said, ' The 
Lord can assist his servants the Christians, whether we consent 
or decline.’ 

" We learned these details from the chamberlain Amantius. 
On the morrow the Augusta sent for us, and having first saluted 
the bishops according to custom, she hade tliem sit down. And 
after a long spiritual talk, she said, ' I s] 3 oke to the Emperor, 
and he was somewhat displeased. But do not despond, for, 
God willing, I xannot cease until ye be satisfied and depart, 
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liaviiig succeeded in your pious purpose/ And tlio bishops 
made obeisance. Then the sainted Porph 3 ?Tius, moved by the 
spirit, and recollecting the word of the thrice blessed anchoret 
Procopius, said to the Empress : ' Exert yourself for the sake 
of Christ, and in recompense for your exertions He can bestow 
on you a son whose life and reign you will see and enjoy for many 
years.’ At these w^ords the Empress was filled with joy, and her 
face flushed, and new beauty beyond that which she already 
had passed into her face ; for the outward appearance shows "what 
passes within. And she said, ' Pray, fathers, that according to 
your word, Avith the will of God, I may bear a male child, and if 
it so befall, I promise you to do all that ye ask. And another 
thing, for which ye ask not, I intend to do with the consent of 
Christ ; I will found a church at Gaza in the centre of tlie city. 
Depart then in peace, and rest quiet, praying constantly for my 
happy delhmry ; for the time of the birth is near.’ The bishops 
commended her to God and left the Palace. And prayer was 
made that she should bear a male child ; for we believed in the 
words of Saint Procopius the anchoret. 

And every day we used to visit John, the archbishop, 
and had the fruition of his pious discourse, sweeter than honey 
and the honey comb. And Amantius the chamberlain used to 
come to us, sometimes bearing messages from the Empress, 
at other times merely to pay a visit. And after a few^ days 
she brought forth a male child [April 10], and he was called 
Theodosius after his grandfather Theodosius, the Spaniard, who 
reigned along with Gratian. And the child Theodosius was 
born in the purple, wherefore he was proclaimed Emperor at his 
birth.. And there was great joy in the city, and men were sent 
to the cities of the Empire, bearing the good news, with gifts and 
bounties. 

'' But the Empress, who had only just been delivered, sent 
Amantius to us with this message : ' I thank Christ that God 
bestowed on me a son, on account of your holy prayers. Pray, 
then, fathers, for his life and for my lowly self, in order that I 
may fulfil those things which I promised you, Christ himself 
again consenting through your holy prayers.’ And when the 
seven days of her lying-in were fulfilled, she sent for us and met 
us at the door of the chamber, carrying in her arms the infant 
in the purple robe. And she inclined her head and said, ‘ Draw 
VOL. I L 
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nigh, fatlierB, unto me and the child which the Lord granted to 
me through your holy prayers,’ And she gave them the child 
that they might seal it (with God’s signet). And the bishops 
sealed both her and the child with the seal of the cross, and, 
offering a prayer, sat dowm. And when they had spoken many 
words full of edification, the lady says to them, ‘ Do ye know, 
fathers, what I resolved to do in regard to your affair 1 ’ [Here 
Porphyrins related a dream which he had dreamed the night 
before ; then Eudoxia resumed :] ‘ If Christ permit, the child 
will be privileged to receive baptism in a few days. Do ye 
then depart and compose a petition and insert in it all the 
requests ye wish to make. And when tlie child comes forth from 
the baptismal rite, give the petition to him who holds the child 
in his arins ; and I shall instruct him what to do.’ Having 
received these directions we blessed her and the infant and went 
out. Then we composed the petition, inserting many things in 
the document, not only as to the overthrow of the idols but also 
that privileges and revenue should be granted to the holy Church 
and the Christians ; for the Church was poor. 

The days ran by, and the day on which the young Emperor 
Theodosius was to be baptized arrived. And all the city was 
crowned with garlands and decked out in garments made of 
silk and gold jewels and all kind of ornaments, so that no one 
could describe the adornment of the city. One might behold the 
inhabitants, multitudinous as the waves, arrayed in all manner 
of garments. But it is beyond my powrer to describe the brill- 
iance of that pomp ; it is a task for those who are practised 
writers, and I shall pursue my true history. When the young 
Theodosius was baptized and came forth from, the church to the 
Palace, you might behold the magnificence of the multitude of 
the magnates and their dazzling raiment, for all were dressed 
in white, and you w’^ould have thought they were covered wdth 
vsnow. The patricians headed the procession, with the ilhislres 
and all the other ranks, and the military contingents, all carrying 
w^ax candles, so that the stars seemed to shine on earth. And 
close to the infant, which was carried in arms, was the Emperor 
Arcadius himself, his face cheerful and more radiant than the 
purple robe he was wearing, and one of the magnates carried the 
infant in brilliant apparel And we marvelled, beholding such 
glory. ... 
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And we stood at the portal of the church, with our petition, 
and when he came forth from the baptism we called aloud, 
saving, ' We petition your Piety/ and held out the paper. And 
he wdio carried the child seeing this, and kiiowdng our business, 
for the Empress had instructed him, bade the paper be showed 
to him, and when he received it halted. And he commanded 
silence, and having unrolled a part he read it, and folding it 
up, placed his hand imder the head of the child and cried out, 

' His majesty has ordered the requests contained in the petition 
to be ratified.’ And all having seen marvelled and did obeisance 
to the Emperor, congratulating him that he had the privilege 
of seeing his son an emperor in his lifetime ; and he rejoiced 
thereat. And that which had happened for the sake of her 
son was announced to the Empress, and she rejoiced and 
thanked God on her knees. And when the child entered the 
Palace, she met it and received it and kissed it, and holding it 
in her arms greeted the Emperor, saying, ^ You are blessed, my 
lord, for the things wdiich your eyes have beheld in your life- 
time.’ And the king rejoiced thereat. And the Empress, 
seeing him in good humour, said, ' Please let us learn what the 
petition contains that its contents may be fulfilled.’ And the 
Emperor ordered the paper to be read, and when it was read, 
said, ‘ The request is hard, but to refuse is harder, since it is 
the first mandate of our son.’ ” 

The petition was granted, and Eudoxia arranged a meeting 
between the quaestor, the minister on whom it devolved to 
draft the Imperial rescripts, and the bishops, that all the wishes 
of the latter might be incorporated in the edict. The execution 
of it, which was invidious and required a strong hand and will, 
was intrusted to Cynegius, and the bishops returned to Palestine, 
having received considerable sums of money from the Empress 
and Emperor, as well as the fmids which the Empress had 
promised for the erection of a church at Gaza. 

This narrative gives us an idea of the kind of little dramas 
that probably lay behind many of the formal decrees and 
rescripts preserved in the Imperial Codes. The wonder of the 
provincial bishops at the splendid apparel of the great of the 
earth, their edifying spiritual conversations with the Empress, 
with the eunuch, and with the archbishop, the ruse of Eudoxia 
to compass the success of the petition, all such details help 
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us to realise the life of the time ; while the hesitation of the 
pious Arcadius to root out the heathen “ abominations ” because 
the heathen were respectable taxpayers shows that even he, 
when the ghostly and worldly policies of the Empire clashed, 
was more inclined to be Emperor than churchman. 

To return to Chrysostom. When he performed the ceremony 
of baptizing the Emperor’s son and heir, there must have been 
a reconciliation with the court, but Eudoxia could not forget 
the incident, and henceforward she would be at least disposed to 
lend a patient ear to his enemies. And his enemies were many, 
both in clerical and in secular circles. Among the feshionable 
ladies who were particularly oSended by his castigations of 
female manners were three who were intimate friends of the 
Empress — ^Marsa, wife of Promotus, in whose house Eudoxia 
had been brought up ; Castricia, the wife of Saturninus, whom 
Chrysostom had helped to rescue from the vengeance of Gamas ; 
and Eugraphia, whose house was a centre for all those who 
detested him.^ It is easy to imagine how easily they could 
continue to poison Eudoxia’s mind against a priest who was 
exceptionally tactless by twisting his invectives against the 
foibles of women into personal attacks upon herself. 

But the agitation of irresponsible enemies might not have 
shaken his position, if he had not committed indiscretions in the 
domain of ecclesiastical policy. Antoninus, the bishop of Ephesus, 
had been accused of simony and other ofiences, and Chrysostom 
was appealed to. He determined to investigate the matter on 
the spot, and set out in the winter of a.d. 401.2 The inquiry 
disclosed abuses in many of the churches of western Asia Minor, 
and Chrysostom acted with more zeal than wariness. He 
deposed and replaced at least thirteen bishops, exceeding the 
rights of his jurisdiction, and, it was said, not giving a fair hearing 
to the cases. Naturally he stirred up many new enemies. 

He was absent five months from Constantinople. He had 
deputed an eloquent Syrian, Severian, bishop of Gabala, to act 
for him during his absence. Severian seems to have joined the 
league of his enemies, and there was an open rupture between 
him and Serapion the deacon. When the Patriarch returned 
he found his own See disorganised, and a local council was held 

1 See Palladius, c. 4, c. 8. The ixauTris TLS^ra SkXoLwa rxWovficLi KaiXh/eLv. 
author describes Eugraphia as ^ Cp. Seeck, Untergwnff, v. p. 577. 
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to .hear the charges which Serapion brought against Severiaii. 
When Severian, who felt sure of support in high quarters, resisted 
the efforts of the bishops to induce him to be reconciled with the 
deacon, Chrysostom told him that it would be well for him to 
return to the see of Gabala which he had so long neglected. 
Severian, who seems to have entertained the ambition of replac- 
ing Chrysostom on the Patriarchal throne, now saw that he had 
gone too far, and he left the city. At Chalcedon he was recalled. 
The Empress had herself implored the Patriarch to reconcile 
himself with Severian. Throughout the quarrel popular opinion 
had been on Chrysostom’s side, but it may be questioned whether 
his conduct was altogether creditable,^ He yielded to Eudoxia’s 
prayers, but it was necessary to tranquillise popular feeling, 
for which purpose .he preached a pacific sermon which ended 
with the words, Receive our brother Severian the bishop.” ^ 
Severian responded by a sermon of which the note was likewise 
peace. But the peace was hollow. 

A new storm from another quarter was soon to burst over 
Chrysostom. Theophilus, the archbishop of Alexandria, bore no 
goodwill to the eloquent preacher who "occupied the great see 
which had now^ precedence over his own. Theophilus, whose 
principal claim to be remembered is the destruction of the 
Serapeum, the famous stronghold of paganism at Alexandria, 
seems, so far as we can judge from his acts, to have been a 
domineering and unscrupulous prelate. He had probably been 
spoiled by the enjoyment of power. He is described as '' natur- 
ally impulsive, bold and precipitous in action, extraordinarily 
quarrelsome, impatient and determined in grasping at any 
object he had set his mind on.” ^ He had hoped to secure for 
a candidate of his own the archiepiscopal chair of Constantinople 
after the death of Nectarius, and had not forgiven Chrysostom 
his disappointment ; which was rendered particularly humiliat- 
ing by the fact that Eutropius had forced him to take part in 
Chrysostom’s consecration. Theophilus had held the heretical 
opinion of Origen, who rejected the anthropomorphic conception 
of the Deity which is suggested by many passages in the Hebrew 
Scripture. The same opinion was held in a monastic settlement 

^ TLie silonce of Palladium is signifi- Latin translation in Migne, P.G. 52, 
cant (cp. tSeeck, op. oit. 511). 423 sqq. 

- Text in Papatlo})ulos-Keramciis, 

iepocroX. ffTax^oXoytas, i. 15 eqq. ; ® Palladius, c. 9. 
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in the desert of Nitria in Upper Egypt, over wMcli four monks 
presided who were Imov/n, from their remarkable stature, as 
the Tall Brothers^ Theophilus, however, changed his view on 
the theological point - and (a.d. 401) issued a Paschal letter 
condemning Origen and his disciples. He then convoked a 
synod, which anathematised Origen and condemned the Nitrian 
monks. He had other reasons for desiring the destruction of the 
Tall Brothers, and he obtained troops from the augustal Prefect 
of Egypt to arrest them. The habitations of the monks w^ere 
sacked and pillaged, and the Tall Brothers with their followers, 
clad in sheepskins, made their way to Palestine, where the 
bishops, admonished by letters from Theophilus, refused them 
shelter. Unable to find rest for the soles of their feet, they 
took ship for Constantinople to place themselves under the 
protection of Chrysostom. He received them kindly, but would 
not communicate with them until their cause had been examined, 
and he lodged them in the church of St. Anastasia,^ where their 
wants wnre ministered to by his deaconesses. 

The piety and virtues of the Tall Brothers were well known 
by repute at Constantinople, and the Empress was eager to 
exert herself in their behalf. Meeting one of them as she was 
driving through the city, she stopped her carriage, asked him 
to pray for her, and promised to arrange that a synod should be 
convoked and Theophilus summoned to attend it. The monks 
then drew up a petition to the Emperor, setting forth their 
charges against their archbishop, and an Imperial messenger was 
sent to Alexandria to compel Theophilus to come to Constan- 
tinople and answer for his conduct at a synod to be held there. 

Theophilus had already instigated Epiphanius, bishop of 
Constantia in Cyprus, who was an authority on heresies, to 
convene a synod of the Cypriote bishops to condemn the opinion 
of Origen, and to circulate its decisions to the sees of the Cliurch. 
This had been done, and Theophilus, finding himself in an 
awkward position by the peremptory summons to appear as a 
defendant in the capital, urged Epiphanius to go in person to 
Constantinople and obtain Chrysostom’s signature to the decree 
of the Cypriote council. Epiphanius, persuaded by the crafty 

’ Aii}moniiiB,Di<>sc'<>riis(whomTheo- ^ this clnireh see Du CVuiirc, 
piiiios jnad (3 I'ishop of HorrnupoJis), GpUs Christiana^ bk. iv. pp. Oo-bi) ; 
-Eusebius, and Eutbyuuus. Paspatea, Bvl'. fieXHai, 3()8 sqq. 
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flatteries of tlie Alexandrian prelate that a crisis in the Church 
depended on his intervention, sailed for Constantinople (early 
in A,D. 4-03). But he was not a strong ally ; he was out of place 
and bewildered amid the intrigues of the capital Finally he 
became acquainted with the Tall Brothers, and when they told 
him that they had read his books ^ with admiration, and re- 
monstrated with him for condemning their writings, which he 
WHS obliged to confess he only knew from hearsay, he came to 
the conclusion that he had made a mistake and allowed himself 
to be used as a tool by Theophilus. Disgusted and dejected he 
set sail for home, but the fatigue and excitement had overtaxed 
his failing strength and he died on the voyage (May 12). 

About a month later (in June) Theophilus arrived with a 
large retinue of bishops who came to support him from Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. He had been summoned to appear as 
an accused man before an ecclesiastical tribunal over which 
Chrysostom would preside, but he was determined to invert 
the parts, and be himself the judge, with Chrysostom at the bar. 
That he succeeded in his plan was due entirely to Chrysostom’s 
indiscretions. The Empress had interested herself in the affair 
of the Tall Brothers, and it "was due to her influence that Theo- 
philus had been forced to come to answer for his conduct. If 
Chrysostom, who in that affair had shown admirable caution, 
had now exercised ordinary tact and self-restraint, he could have 
had Eudoxia entirely on his side and might have defied all the 
arts and intrigues of his Alexandrian rival. Eudoxia had shown 
her veneration for the saintly bishop Epiphanius, by asking him 
to pray for her infant son who was ill, and Chrysostom, offended 
by her graciousness towards a bishop who had been openly 
hostile to himself, preached a violent sermon, against women, 
in which the word Jezebel was pronounced. The congregation 
interpreted it as allusive to the Empress, and the matter was 
soon brought to her ears.*-^ She was furious at the insult, and 
prepared to exert all her influence to support the party which 
was planning the ruin of the archbishop. Theophilus, rejecting 
the hospitality w4ich Chrysostom offered him, established him- 
self in the palace of Placidia, close to the Great Palace, and his 

^ For Ills works on heresies, the Diet, of Chr. Biography. 

Panarion and the Aneoratm, see the ^ Socrates, vi. 15, combined with 
article on him by R. A. Lii)siiis in Palladius, o. 8. Cp. below. 
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bribes, banquets, and flatteries drew tliitlier all tbe ecclesiastics 
and fashionable ladies whom Chrysostom had offended. 

Chrysostom seems hardly to have realised the danger of his 
position. Instead of attempting to turn away the wrath of the 
Empress, he adopted a weak and conciliatory attitude towards 
tlie archbishop of Alexandria. The question of the Tall Brothers, 
though it was now a secondary consideration, had to be disposed 
of before Theophilus could take any open steps against Chry- 
sostom, and Chrysostom was invited by the Emperor to preside 
over an investigation into the charges they had preferred against 
Theophilus. But he declined on the ground that such an inquiry 
into things which had occurred in another diocese would be 
illegal. This decision at once freed Theophilu>s from his position 
as an accused person, and the board was clear for him to organise 
his attack on Chrysostom. A list of charges was drawn up, 
sufficient to move the Emperor, under his wife’s influence, to 
summon a council to inquire into them. Witnesses were pro- 
cured to substantiate the accusations. 

Popular feehng ran so high in favour of Chrysostom that 
the authorities were afraid to hold the synod within the precincts 
of the city, and it met across the water in the palace of the Oak, 
which had been built by the Praetorian Prefect Rufinus in the 
suburbs of Chalcedon. Chrysostom refused to appear before 
a body which was packed with his enemies. The majority of 
the bishops present were Egyptians, prepared to do whatever 
their archbishop told them. The chief accuser of Chrysostom 
was John, his archdeacon. Among the numerous charges that 
were formulated for the synod to investigate were these : that 
he had sold the marble which Nectarius had set aside for decorat- 
ing the church of St. Anastasia ; that he had reviled the clergy 
as corrupt ; that he had called Epiphanius a fool and a demon ; 
that he had intrigued against Severian ; that he received visits 
from women by themselves after he had sent every one else 
out of the room ; that a bath was heated for him alone, and that 
after he had bathed Serapion emptied the bath so that no one 
else might use it ; that he ate gluttonously alone, living like a 
Cyclops.^ The accusations which really demanded an inquiry 

^ The proceedings of the synod 13 sessions), and there were 45 
are known from a summary of the members. Palladius, c. 3, gives the 
Acts in Photius, Bibliotheca^ 59. It number as 36, of whom 29 were 
sat for about a fortnight (there were Egyptians. Bishops friendly to 
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concerned liis conduct in deposing bishops in Asia and ordaining 
otliers without due investigation of their characters. 

As Ghrysostom, repeatedly summoned, refused to appear 
and plead, he was condemned, not as guilty of the crimes which 
were alleged against him, but because he refused to appear, 
and he was formally deposed from his see. A report of the result 
was communicated to the Emperor, with the suggestion that it 
was for him and not for the Council to deal with the charge 
that the archbishop had spoken treasonably of the Empressd 
Arcadius confirmed the decree in a rescript which pronounced 
the sentence of banishment. To the archbishop’s enemies the 
penalty may have seemed too lenient, but it roused the indigna- 
tion of the people, who would not have their idol removed by 
the act of a small packed assembly like the Synod of the Oak. 
Loud clamours were raised for the assembling of a general 
Council of the Church. Flocking round St. Sophia and the 
archiepiscopal palace, the populace made it impossible for the 
Imperial officers to seize Chrysostom and expel him from the 
city for three days. He delivered two discourses in the church, 
in which he referred to the EmjDress as a Jezebel or a Herodias. 

One day she called me the thirteenth apostle, and now her 
name for me is Judas.” ^ But he had no intention of defying 
the Emperor or causing a sedition. He stole out from his palace 
at night, surrendered himself, was taken across to the Asiatic 
coast, and withdrew to Praenetus near Nicomedia. 

When it was discovered that he had departed, the fury of 
the people burst out. The city was in an uproar. The populace 
clamoured for the recall of their pastor, and an earthquake 


Chrysostom did not attend. The 
date of the synod may probably be 
fixed to the end of June, or July. 
As Epiphanius died on May 12 (ASS. 
iii. 36) on his voyage to Cyprus, he 
must lia..Ye left the city early in May. 
A short time elapsed before the arrival 
of Theophiius {ov ttoXvs iv fjJcr({} xP^vos, 
Socrates, vi. 15), who spent three 
weeks in organising the opposition to 
Chrysostom {rpeis i^dojjLddas rjf.iepwv, 
Paiiad. c. 8). This gives the middle 
of June as the earliest date for the 
opening of the synod, and the begin- 
ning of July as the earliest date for 
Chrysostom’s exile. On the other 
hand, the synod cajxnot be ])laced later 
than some time in July. This accords 


with the indication of Palladius, in 
C. 9, TrapiirTvadav p/rjve^ tvvia. i) 5c/ca, 
sc. from the first exile of Chrysostom 
to Lent or Easter 404, as the context 
shows. Cp. Tillemont, lUetn,. ecc. xi. 

p. 601. 

^ By calling her Jezebel. See 
Palladius, e. 8, This charge was not 
formally included in the list of charges 
presented to the synod, and did not 
appear in the Acta. 

Eomilia ante exilium, P.O. 52, 
437 ; the other text, 427 6qq,, seems 
to bo a second version of the same 
discourse. As Seeck has observed, 
it was doubtless taken down in short- 
hand (wTT^ Toju o^vypd^jcoy, Socrates, 
vi. 4). 
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whioli at this crisis shook the city and the Great Palace was 
interpreted to mean that the voice of the people was the voice 
of God.^ The Empress herself, who was very siiperstitioiis, 
was panic-stricken, and she sent one of her chambeiiairis with a 
letter to Chrysostom imploring him to return. In this con- 
ciliatory letter she disclaimed all responsibility for his exile. 

Let not your Holiness suppose,” she wrote, that I was 
privy to what has been done. I am innocent of thy blood. 
Wicked and corrupt men devised this plot ; God to whom I 
sacrifiGe is witness of my tears. I remember that my children 
v/ere baptized by thy hands. I touched the knees of the Emperor 
and besought him : ‘We have lost the priest, let us bring 
him back. Unless we restore him there is no hope for the 
Empire.’ ” Chrysostom accepted her overtures and returned. 
When he was back in his palace, Eudoxia sent him a verbal 
message : “ My prayer has been fulfilled. My success is a crown 
more precious than my Imperial diadem. I have received the 
priest, restored the head to the body, the pilot to the ship, the 
shepherd to the flock, the bridegroom to the bridal chamber.” 
She was generous in her amends, and the archbishop, not to be 
outdone in generosity, paid an extravagant tribute to her in 
a triumphant sermon he preached the next day in St. Sophia ^ 
(July). His eulogy of the Empress, who seems to have been 
very popular, was loudly applauded. 

Chrysostom desired to regularise his position by a general 
Council which should inquire into his case and the proceedings 
of the Synod of the Oak. Theophilus began to spin new intrigues, 
and there were bloody frays between the populace and his 
partisans. Not having the countenance of the court, he did not 
dare to remain any longer in the city, and sailed with his followers 
back to Egypt:^ If Chrysostom had now been able to control 

■ferred to in. this way. ' 

■ ^ See the Homily after his return, 
T.G. 52, 443 sqq. 

. Socrates, .'vi, 17,AvhGse. stoiy',show8,: : 
that Theophilus remained' some„',ti:me ' 
in the ' ;capital';;, , or „ its '■ neighb:o»r.hpii,d ^ . 
afteT' . ,Chrys,ostonTs '..return., : ,.. ^.Froni: 
Palladiria, c. 9 ad init, and from 
.Chryscmtoin.’s. letter, .to, InnQce'nt'(a|j^/r^ 
'u* S'uppose he- 

■ 'had sailed alm6s,t ' . im,mediateiy , ■ ^ but . 
those narratives are very cundensed. 
Sozoinen, viii. 19, dates liis departure 


^ The earthquake is recorded only 
by Theodoret, v. 34, 5 creKr/iov di 
/xcyicTOV i>/iKTiop yey^VTjfiivovK at oet- 
fjLaTQs; TTju [-iacrtXLda KarGcrx^f^Hos, and 
has been generally supposed to 
explain the vague words of Palladius, 
c. 9 ad miL, dpauaiv rivd yeviaOai 
iv tQ) koltQvl, Secck (op. cit. p. 582) 
questions the earthquake and con- 
jectures that the Bpaven^ was the 
death of one of the Imperial children 
(Plaeciila). I cannot think that such 
an occurrence would have been re- 
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l:iis temper, liis reconciliation with the court might have been 
permanent, and all might have gone smoothly. But a trivial 
incident occurred which betrayed him into gross impoliteness 
towards the Empress. 

Some months after his return,^ a silver image of Eudoxia on 
a tall porphyry column was erected by Simplicius, Prefect of 
the City, in the middle of the Augusteum, and thms close to the 
vestibule of St. Sophia.^ The inaugural ceremonies were of a 
pagan character, and accompanied by dancing and music, and 
the loud noise of the merriment interrupted the service in St. 
Sophia. Chrysostom complained to the Prefect in no measured 
terms, and his denunciation of the heathenish rites was taken 
by the Empress as a personal affront. She was an impulsive 
woman, and she was now ready to side with Ms enemies, Severian 
of Gabala and the rest, who were lurking for an opportunity of 
vengeance. Chrysostom poured fuel on the flame by a sermon 
which began: Again Heroclias is furiously raging, again she is 
dancing, again demanding the head of John on a charger.’' ® 

Chrysostom had demanded a general Council ; ^ the sum- 
monses had been sent out ; but Eudoxia was now eager that 
the Council should be so packed with his opponents that its 
result would be not to rescind but to confirm the decree of the 
Synod of the Oak. At Christmas she and the Emperor refused 
to communicate with the pastor whom she had so warmly wel- 
comed on his return, until the approaching Council should have 
tried his case. Theophiliis refused to attend ; his experiences 
at Constantinople did not encourage a second visit. But many 


at the beginning of winter, and Seeck 
has tliorefore dated the Synod of the 
Oaic to tSopteinher {op. cit. p. 584), 
’^vhicli contradicts the other evidence. 
I take Sozomen’s statement to bo an 
errr>r. 

^ Palladiiis, ib.f says that, /ttret Bva 
pyjvas 7rd\Lv his enemies began to 
recover and seek new means of 
deposing him. Ho sa^^s nothing of 
]5udoxia’s statue, .so that this incident 
winch is I'clated by Socrates (vi. 18) 
may have oee erred somewhat later 
than September. 

“ The stylobate was discovered in 
1848, with tlic inscriptions, on one side, 
UR Aeli:iv Eud‘)A:iu€ semper Jvf/nMae 
rir diirifisimii-i Siorjdirius Frf. (I. 
dedieavit ; (>n tlic other the JicxameteTS 


KCova voptfwperjv Kcu dpyvpir^v ^avrihtiav 
SepKeo, erOfi ttoA?)! ffepterrajovent^ umKre?. 
ovi'opa 6’ el xroOeets, EijSo|'ia- rtV B' didOrjKfv ; 
iSi/XTrAiKio?, peydKeov vyrdriov 7eVo5, eoi?A«9 
vjrapxo^* 

See O.I.L. iii. 736 ; Paspates, Dup 
dvaKTopat p. 97. Cp. MarccUinns, 
Ckron.^ sub a. 

® Socrates, ib. The homily which 
is preserved containing these w'ords 
(P.(t. 59, 485) is generally considered 
a fabrication, but tSceck defends it 
(op. cit. p. 583), 

** His position had been provision- 
ally reguiarised by a meeting or synod 
of about 60 bishops, v/bo declare<l his 
condemnation illegal (Sozomon, viii. 
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of Ills bishops went, and he instructed them to make use of the 
canon of the Council of Antioch of a.d. 341, which laid down 
til at if a bishop who had been deposed by a synod should then 
appeal to the secular power his deposition should be final 
and irrevocable. The Council met early in a.d. 404, but many 
supporters of Chrysostom were present ; and his enemies, who 
did not propose to investigate the charges against him but to 
condemn him by virtue of the canon of Antioch, found them- 
selves in an awkward position. For the Council of Antioch was 
deeply tamted with Arianism, and the canon was aimed at 
Athanasius. When it was suggested to them in the Emperor's 
presence that if the canon was to be accepted as authoritative 
they must subscribe to the acts of the Council in question, they 
were taken aback, but for very shame they promised to subscribe. 
It was a promise they could not possibly fulfil, for the Council 
was notoriously heretical. And so the matter hung fire, while 
Chrysostom continued to perform his ordinary duties. But 
Easter (April 17) was now approaching, and representations 
were made to the Emperor that it was impossible to allow the 
ceremonies of that high festival to be celebrated by a man who 
had been deposed and excommunicated by a synod! He was 
ordered to remain in his palace and not to enter the church, but 
he refused to comply unless he were compelled by force. 

Easter Eve was the great day for the baptism of converts, 
and in this year there were three thousand candidates. Large 
multitudes assembled in St. Sophia, many having come in from 
the neighbouring towns. At night the church was crowded, 
when a body of soldiers entered and scattered the congregation. 
Women and children fled shrieMng through the streets, but the 
clergy succeeded in reassembling the congregation in the Baths 
of Constantine, and preparations were made to celebrate the 
services there. But the flock was again dispersed by soidiers. 
On Easter Day the devoted followers of Chrysostom would not 
attend the services in St. Sophia, and celebrated Easter in an 
open field beyond the walls. 

For two months longer Chrysostom was allowed to remain in 
his palace, but was prevented from leaving it. Arcadius felt 
some compunction about proceeding to extremities. But at 
length he yielded to the pressure of Severian and the other bisho ps, 
who were urging him to traiiquillise the city by removing the 
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cause of scandal and disturbance, and on June 20 an Imperial 
mandate was delivered to Chrysostom, ordering him to leave 
the city. He submitted, and allowed himself to be conducted 
stealthily to one of the harbours and conveyed in a boat to the 
Bithynian coast. 

On the same night a fire broke out in St. Sophia. It began 
at the chair of the archbishop and, flaming upwards, caught the 
roof and turned round the building like a serpent. There was 
a liigli wind, and the flames, blown southward, caught the senate- 
lioiise. Both buildings w^ere destroyed, but the destruction of 
the senate-house w’-as the greater misfortune, because it was a 
museum of precious works of classical art. The statues of the 
nine Muses were burned, but the Zeus of Dodona and tlie Athene 
of Lindus escaped,^ 

The cause of the conflagration was made a matter of judicial 
inquiry. Some attributed it to Chrysostom himself, others to 
his friends. It was made a pretext for a bitter and cruel per- 
secution of all his adherents.^ The deaconess Olympias was 
treated with great harshness ; she fell ill and withdrew to 
Cyzicus. Many persons were punished for refusing to com- 
municate with Arsacius,^ the new archbishop, who was installed 
a few days later (June 26). He was a. brother of Chrysostom’s 
predecessor Nectarius, and was a gentle old man, whom 
Chrysostom’s admirers described as muter than a fish and more 
inert than a frog. Partaking of the communion with him was 
a sort of test for discovering Johannites, as the followers of 
Chrysostom w^ere called. 

Chrysostom lived in exile for three years, at first in Cucusua 
on the borders of Cappadocia and Armenia, then at Arabissus.^ 


^ Zosiiniis, V. 24. 6. He {i.e. 
IKuiuipiiis) considers the party of 
Chrysostom responsible for the lire. 

^ Tiie investigation was conducted 
])y Studius, Prefect of the City, and 
lie acted with great severity. See 
Socrates, vi. 18, 19 ; Sozoiuen, viii. 23, 
24 ; Palladius, e. 20. Tigrius, a 
presbyter, was tortured till bis bones 
were dislocated ; Serax)ion was cruelly 
beaten, and his teeth knocked out. 
Olym])ias was liarshly treated and 
withdrew to Cyzicus. Socrates seems 
to be wrong in ascribing the cruelties 
to Optatiis, who was a pagan and 
succeeded Studius not before Septem- 


ber ; but Optatus may have after- 
wards sought to force the clergy to 
communicate with Arsacius. As the 
inquisition led to no results the im- 
prisoned clergy were released at the 
end of August {G. Th. xvi. 2. 37). 

® His tenure of the see wus brief. 
He died Nov. 11, 405, and 'was suc- 
ceeded by Atticus in ^larch 406. 

^ In common with the inhabitants 
of these regions he endured consider- 
able distress and anxiety from tlie 
depredations of the Isaurians, who 
wasted the villages round Cuciisns, 
and slaughtered the villagers. Wo 
learn about their doings in his letters. 
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From these places he conducted an active correspondence with 
his friends and admirers in all parts of Christendom, and liis 
influence was so great that his enemies thought it prudent to 
procure his removal to a more remote spot, Pityus on the 
Buxine coast. On the way thither he died from exhaustion 
(September 14, a.b. 407). 

The treatment of Chrysostom caused fresh trouble between 
the courts of Constantinople and Eavenna. Theophilus had 
first apprised Pope Innocent I. of his deposition : letters from 
Chrysostom himself and his clergy, delivered a few days after- 
wards, probably convinced him that the proceedings had been 
extremely irregular, and this conviction was confirmed when he 
received from Theophilus a memorandum of the acts of the 
Synod of the Oak. He decided that the matter should be brought 
before a general Council, and meanwhile declined to desist from 
communion with the Patriarch, to whom he sent a letter of 
consolation. An Italian Synod was summoned, and declared 
the condemnation of Chrysostom illegal and demanded a general 
Council at Thessalonica. 

Honorius had already written twice to Arcadius,^ deploring 
the tumults and conflagrations which had disgraced Constanti- 
nople, and criticising the inconvenient haste with which the 
sentence against the condemned had been carried out before the 
decision of the head of the Church had been ascertained. He 
wrote under the influence of Innocent, and definitely asserted 
the doctrine that the interpretation of divine things concerns 
churchmen, the observation of religion concerns us (the Em- 
perors).’’ After the meeting of the Italian Synod he wrote a 
third letter,^ to be carried by a deputation of bishops and priests, 
who were to inform his brother of the opinion of the Italian 
Church. The envoys had reason to repent of their expedition. 
Escorted by soldiers from Athens to Constantinople, they were 
not permitted to land in that city, but were thrown into a 
Thracian fortress, forcibly deprived of the letters they bore, and 
at last hardly allowed to return to Italy (a.d. 406). As they had 


^ One of these letters is preserved, 
Colt A veil., Ep. 38 (or Mansi, in. 1122), 
l>robahly written in July 404. He 
refers in it to the criticisms which the 
Imperial honours conferred on Eudoxia 
had evoked : quamvu super imagine 


rmdiehri novo exfwpln per provincias 
circumlata et diffusn, per nnivermim 
orbem ohtrectmiUum Jama IHieris aliis 
commoriuerini, etc. 

2 Quoted in Pallaclius, c. 3. 
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been specially recommended by Honorius himself to Arcadiiis, 
the outrageous treatment they received was a grievous affront 
to tlie western court. The Eastern Emperor took no notice 
whatever of the proposal to summon a general Council, and the 
Imperial brothers seem never again to have held any communica- 
tions. Honorius and Innocent could do no more ; they had to 
abandon Chrysostom to his fate.^ 

The Empress Eudoxia did not live to see the later phase of 
the episode in which she had played a considerable part, though 
rather as the instrument of unscrupulous ecclesiastics than as 
the directress of a conspiracy against a man whose probity she 
certainly respected. She died on October 6 , a.b. 404, of a 
miscarriage.'^ 

Arcadius slumbered on his throne for three and a half years 
after her death, and died on May 1, a.d. 408. During tliis time 
the reins of power seem to have been in the hands of Anthemius, 
the Praetorian Prefect of the East, who was afterwards to prove 
liiiTiself an able minister.^ One of the principal concerns of the 
government during these years was the condition of the southern 
and eastern provinces of Asia Minor, exposed to the savagery of 
the Isaurian brigands. Their devastations continued from a.I). 
404 to 407.^ W e hear of the failure of a general to suppress them 


^ Theophiius wrote an Apologia for 
Iiis own conduct, with violent in- 
vectives against Cbrysostom. He sent 
it to Jerome, who translated it into 
Latin {Tpp. 113, 114), and we have 
some extracts from it in the Pro 
(Icjensione Irium. capit. of Facundus. 
Cbrysostom is denounced as a 
sacrilegious persecutor, not a (!bris* 
tian, but “ worse tban Belshazzar,” 
a blasphoiner against Christ who de- 
lighted the Arians; in the next world 
he ^vill siilfer eternal punishment. 
Theophiius probably was genuinely 
convinced that his adversary was a 
very bad man. 

^ .Eunapius, apud ITiotiiim, Bibl, 77, 
Date : Chron. Pasch.f s'uh a, A few 
days before her death, there was a 
terrible shower of liail at Constan- 
tino])le (/6.), which the populace said 
was a mark fjf divine displeasure 
atr the persecutioii of Chrysostom 
(Socrates, vi. 19) ; ])erha[)S it also 
alarmed Eudoxia. This particular 
hailstorm may have })een in tlio mind 
of PMlustorgius when he wu’ote xi. 7. 


It seems j)robable that it was just 
after these occurrences that an am- 
nesty w’^as granted to the Joliannites. 
The date depends on a passage in 
Synesius, Ep. (56 rovrl pkv ^ros rpirov 
pera r^v d/iivT^crTtav. Seeck 
has given reasons for dating the letter 
to the end of 407, and drawn the 
inference (op, cU, 585-586). 

® He was already Prefect on July 
10, 405 (C. Th, vii. 10. 1), and had been 
raised to the rank of Patrician before 
April 28, 406 (ih. ix. 34. 10). He was 
grandson of Philippus, Praet. Pr. in 
346. He had been comes sacr, larg. in 
400, then mag. off., and was consul 
in 405. 

^ For 404 and the campaign of 
Arbazacius see Zosimus, v. 25, w^ho 
says that this incompetent com- 
mander escaped punishment by brib- 
ing Eudoxia ; Eunapius, Jrr. 84, 86 ; 
Mareellinus, Chron., mb 405; Sozonion, 
viii. 25 (all the cities between Caria 
and Phoenicia devastated). PMio- 
storgius, xi. 8, says that they subdued 
Cyprus. . During the following years 
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at the beginning of the movement, but we are not told how this 
civil wax was brought to an end. Anthemius had also to keep 
a w^atchful eye on Alaric and Stilicho. To them we must now 
return. 


§ 6. Alaric' s First Invasion of Italy (a.d. 401“403) 


We saw how Alaric and his Visigoths had withdrawn from the 
Peloponnesus into the province of New Epirus in a.d. 397, and 
that Alaric had been appointed to some Imperial post, probably 
that of Master of Soldiers in Illyricum. For four years we hear 
nothing of him except that he took advantage of his official 
];)osition to equip his followers with modern arms from the Eonian 
arsenals in the Dacian diocese.^ Then suddenly he determined 
to invade Italy. Perhaps it was the defeat of the attempt of 
Gainas to establish a German ascendancy at Constantinople that 
averted his covetous eyes from the Balkan lands and moved him 
to seek a habitation for his people in the realm of Honorius. It 
can hardly have been his hope to establish a permanent kingdom 
in Italy itself. ^ We may take it that his intention was rather to 
frighten Honorius into granting him lands and concessions in 
the Danube provinces. An opportune moment came when, 
towards the end of a.d. 401, a host of Vandals and other bar- 
barians under a savage leader named Radagaisixs had broken 
into Noricum and Raetia.^ Alaric passed the Italian Alps in 
November,^ and advanced to Aquileia, which he appears to have 
captured.^ The Italians were in consternation, and not least 
Honorius himself, who thought of fleeing to Gaul, and was with 
difficulty persuaded that he was safe behind the walls of Milan.^ 


their ravages can he traced in Chry- 
sostom’s letters ; see Clinton, F.R. 
sub annls, — For the Armenian Ar- 
bazacius cp. OJ,L. vi. 31978. He 
may be the same as the ’Apraf^d^aKos 
in Synesius, Fi>p, 134. — Isaiirians 
on vessels in the Cilician ports are 
vividly described by Ammianus, xiv. 
2 . 1 . 

^ Claiidian, B. Goth. 637 sqq. 
Zosimus, who omits the Italian cam- 
paigns of 402 and 403, and passes 
from 397 to 406, as thongh Alaric 
had remained eight years quiet in 
Elbrus, says (v. 26) ; rd irapd ISreXt- 
%Wi/os crdvdi^pia roiovS^ twj 

oV, namely rfj 'Ovujpiov ^a,aiKdq, rd 
’IXkvpioLS 'idvri irdpra Trpocrdeivai 


with Alaric’s help. From this point 
Zosimus follows Olympiodorus instead 
of Eunapius. 

2 Tliisj indeed, is Schmidt’s view, 
Deutsche Btdmme, i. 204. 

® Radagaisus was a German, as his 
name shows; he is called a “ Scythian” 
in the sources. 

^ Fast Vind. sub a. (Ohron. 
min. i. 299). 

® Jerome, C. Btifin. iii. 21. Ciau- 
dian’s words dephratv/rngue Tiniavo 
vulmis muj refer either to the caj^turo 
of the city or to a battle in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

® Claiidian, ib. 296. Prudontius 
has briefly described the invasion, 
G. Symm. ii. 696 sqq. 
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Daring tlie next two niontlis the cities of Venetia opened their 
gates to the Goths, and Alaric was ready to march on Milan, 
where he hoped to seize the Emperor’s sacred person. 

At the moment Italy was defenceless, because Stilicho had 
led his mobile troops across the Alps to drive back Eadagaisus 
and the invaders of Raetia. This winter campaign was success- 
ful. The barbarians vrere checked, and Stilicho induced them to 
furnish him with auxiliaries against the Goths.^ Reinforced by 
this accession and also by troops hastily summoned from the 
Rhine frontier and from Britain, he came down to relieve Milan 
and deliver Italy (about the end of February, a.d. 402).^ Alaric 
abandoned the siege and marched westward to Hasta (Asti), 
which he failed to take, and then went on to Pollentia (Pollenzo) 
on the river Tanarus, where he decided to make a stand against 
the forces of Stilicho who marched in pursuit. According to the 
poet who celebrated this campaign, a council was held in the 
Gothic camp, and one of the veterans who feared the issue of 
a trial of strength vith Stilicho besought the king to withdraw 
from Italy while there was yet time. Alaric indignantly refused ; 
he was confident that he was destined to capture Rome ; and he 
assured the assembled warriors that a clear voice had come to 
him from a grove, saying 'penetmhis ad Urbem, thou shalt pene- 
trate to the City.” 

The battle was fought on Easter-day (April 6). Neither side 
could claim a decisive victory but the Romans occupied the 
Gothic camp, and Alaric’s family among other captives fell into 
their hands. The Goths descended to the Ligurian coast and 
marched along the coast road in the direction of Etruria.^ 


^ Claudian, ib. 279 Av/r/., 821 sqq,^ 
804 sqq., 414. C]). Hodgkin, Italy and 
her Invaders, i. 711 sqq., and Bury, 
App. 15 to Gibbon, voi. iii. 

- Symtnachus, Ep. vii. 13. Stilicho 
Rooms to have marched to Raetia by 
the Sj3lugcn pass (Claudian, ib. 320) 
and returned by the Brenner {ib. 488) ; 
see Soeck, (hs. d. Untergangs, v. 578. 
For the forces sumnumed frojn Gaul 
and Britain see Claudian., ib. 410 sqq. 
Tlie Rhine was left dofended-9o/o terrore. 
The Biitannic legion canio from the 
iiortli- west, 

ucnit ot extremis legio praetenta 
Britaiinis 

quae Scotto <lat freiia truci ; 

VOL. I 


probably it was a detachment of the 
old JLiid legion. Cp. Bury, The Not. 
Dig., in J.Ii.S. x. 

® Prosper, sub a,, mhementer 
utriusque partis dade pugnatum est. 
Cp. Prudentius, ib. 717-720. Crees, 
Claudian, 175-180, argues for 408 as 
the year of the battle. 

^ Alaric’s goal was Borne. Cp. 
Claudian, De VI. cons. Hon. 483. The 
verses of Prudentius, Ic., reflect the 
profound relief felt in Rome at the 
success of Stilicho. An illustration 
of this is possibly to be found in an 
early Christian missal, where deliver- 
ance from a foe at Eastertide is 
referred to. See Grisar, i. 87. 

M 
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Stiliclio did not attempt to overtake and crush them. He opened 
negotiations and Alaric agreed to leave Italy, but we do not 
know what conditions were made.^ 

When he retired from Italian soil in accordance with this 
treaty, he remained near the borders of the peninsula, dissatisfied 
mth a bargain which perhaps the captivity of his wife and 
children had chiefly moved him to accept, ilt the end of a 
year, during which Stilicho strengthened the military forces in 
Italy, probably at the expense of the defences of Gaul, he crossed 
the Italian frontier again in the early summer (a.b. 403) and 
attacked Verona.^ Here defeated by Stilicho, and almost cap- 
tured himself, he took the northw^ard road to the Brenner pass, 
pursued by the Romans. The army of the Goths suffered from 
hunger and disease, and seems to have been entirely at the 
mercy of the Roman general. But Stilicho acted once more as 
he had acted in Thessaly, in the Peloponnesus, and in Liguria.^ 
He came to an understanding with Alaric and allo-wed him to 
take up his quarters in the border districts betAveen Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, where he was to hold himself in readiness to help 
Stilicho to carry out the plan of annexing Eastern Illyricum.'^ 
Here he seems to have remained for some time and then to have 
moved again into Epirus. 

The story of these two critical years in Italy can hardly be 
said to be known. The slight chronicle which we can construct 
of Alaric’s iiiA^asions is drawn from rhetorical poets and the 
scrappy notices of chroniclers. They do not tell us the tilings 
that would enable us to judge the situation. They do not tell 
us the number of the Gothic warriors, or the number and com- 
position of the Imperial forces which opposed them ; they do 
not tell us anything of the actual course of the fighting or the 
tactics employed at Pollentia or at Verona ; and they are silent 
as to the precise conditions on which Stilicho spared Alaric. 
We know enough, however, to see that if another than 
this German general had been at the head of affahvS, if the 

Hist 8ch, i. 525, n, 4 ; Bury, Ax>p. 
18 to Gibbon, voL iii. Tbo so^ 
is Glaudian, 201 sqq, 

"'®., Orosius: notes /tbese; "re- 

peated. teleases; :'of''''AIarie taceo de 
Marico /■victo saepegue 

comluso Mmissq. 

* Zosimus, V. 26 (Olympiodoriis). 


^ Sebmidt {ib. 206) is mistaken in 
thinking that Alaric was now created 
a western Mag. mil., citing Sozomen, 
viii. 25. This passage refers to a 
later date {406-407 ?). 

2 This second invasion used to be 
placed in 402, but Birt {Praef. to his 
ed. of Claudian, liii. sqq.) determined 
the true date as 403. Cp. Mommsen, 
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defence of ike provinces had been in the hands of a Roman 
coininander possessing the ability and character of Theodosius 
or Valentinian I., the Visigoths and their king would have 
been utterly crushed, and many calamities would have been 
averted, which ensued from the indulgent policy of the 
Vandal to whom Theodosius had unwisely entrusted the des- 
tinies of Rome. 

The Emperor Honorius celebrated the repulse of the invader 
by a triumphal entry into Rome.^ It was probably in the summer 
or autumn of a.d. 402 that, menaced by Alaric’s proximity, he 
had moved his home and court from Milan to Eavenna,^ and, 
as future events were to prove, he could not have cliosen a safer 
retreat. But he could now venture to Rome, which he had never 
visited before, enjoy the celebration of a triumph, reside in the 
palace of the Caesars on the Palatine Hill, and enter upon his 
sixth consulship (a.d. 404) in the presence of the Senate and the 
Roman people. For the Romans, the triumphal entry of the 
Emperor was an event. Rome, which had not witnessed a 
triumph for more than a hundred years, had in certain ways 
changed much since the days of Diocletian. In external appear- 
ance the transformation from ancient into medieval Rome had 
already begun. Christian basilicae had been built in all parts 
of the city. Most of the great churches that still exist, though 
rebuilt, enlarged, or restored, had been founded in the fourth 
century. St. John in the Lateran, the basilica of Liberius on the 
Esc^uiline which was soon to become Sta. Maria Maggiore, and 
outside the walls St. Peter beyond the Tiber, and St, Paul on 
the road to Ostia, were all probably visited by Honorius.^ The 
temples of the gods stood still unharmed, but derelict ; more 
than twenty years before the altar of Victory had been removed 
from the Senate-house. Some distinguished senatorial families 
had been converted from their errors, like the Anicii and the 


The walls, towers, and gates of 
Rorno had been renovated and 
fortified, at the instance of Stilieho, 
in 402. This is recorded in the 
identical inserii>tions over the l.^ortae 
Tortuensis, Praenestina, and Tibur- 
tina, where statues of the Emperors 
were placed ; these inscriptions 
{C.I.L. 1188-1190) are prior to Feb. or 
March 402, as the name of Theodosius, 
who was created Augustus on Jan. 10, 


docs not appear. See Seeck, 
SymmachuSt j). clxxxviii. 

® The earliest extant rescript issued 
at Ravenna is dated Dec. 6, 402 
{G, Tk vii, 13, 15). 

3 Ciaudian, ib, 523 sqq. Prudentius, 
ib. 72G sqq, 

^ St, Paul’s and the baptistery of 
St. Peter’s are described by Prudentius 
in the PerUtephunont xii. 
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Bassi/ but the greater number of the senators were still devoted 
to pagaiiisni and would have welcomed a new Julian on the 
Imperial throne. Of these pagans the most distinguished was 
Sjmmacliiis, who had been their eloquent spokesman when they 
vainly pleaded with Theodosius and Valentinian 11. to permit 
the restoration of the altar of Victory. And now during the 
visit of Honorius to Kome the Christian poet Pnidentiiis took 
occasion to compose a poem confuting the arguments of 
Symmachiis and exulting over the discomfiture of his cause.^ 
He affected to believe that the senators had freely and joyfully 
■fu'oscribed the pagan idols, and that there were few pagans left — 
ingenia oUrilos aegre retineMia ciillm, '' The Fathers,” he says, 
the luminaries of the world, the venerable assembly of Catos, 
were impatient to strip themselves of their pontifical garment, 
to cast the skin of the old serpent, to assume the snowy robes 
of baptismal innocence, and to humble the pride of the consular 
forces before the tombs of the martyrs.” ^ 

Prudeiitius concluded his work with an appeal to the Emperor 
to suppress gladiatorial shows : ^ 

tu mortes miserorum hominum proliibeto litaii, 
niiilus ill urbe cadat cuius sit poena voluptas. 

This appeal probably expressed a considerable volume of public 
opinion, and if it was not in this year that exhibitions of gladiators 
were finally forbidden, it must have been soon afterwards. 
Possibly it is not a mere legend that the immediate occasion 
of the abolition of these spectacles was the act of an aged monk 
named Telemachus, who rushed into the arena of the Colosseum 
to separate two combatants and was killed by the indignant 
populace with showers of stones.^ 

The occasion of the Imperial visit to Eome was celebrated by 
Claudian with his unflagging enthusiasm. He had already, 
in a poem on the Gothic War, sung the repulse of Alaric at 
Pollentia — 

o celebranda inihi cunctis Pollentia saeclis ! — 


1 Also tbe Paullini and tbo Gracchi. 
PriKlcntius eagerly enumerates them, 
and tbo shortness of liis list shows 
that they irere in a small minority. 

2 Contra SymmucMm-, in 2 Parts, 

^ Id. i 546 <S(/q. Gibbon’s Para- 
phrase (vol. hi, chap, xxviii.). If 


Claudian read the verses of Pru den tins 
he must have smiled at the liberties 
which that writer takes with the 
quantities of Greek words (e.r/. idula, 
MresiSy cdtholicus). 

^ ii. 1114 sqq. 

^ Tbeodoret, II. F. v. 26. 
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and united the name of Stilicho with that of Marius as the 
protectors of Italy, imagining the bones of Cimbriaiis and Goths 
laid under a common trophy with the inscription 

hie Cimbros fortesque Getas, Stilichone peremptos 

et Mario Claris ducibus, tegit Itala telliis. 

cliscito uesaiiae Romam non teninore gentes.’ 

The campaign of Verona was celebrated in the poem which he 
composed at the end of the year for the jSiccl/i CojisulshTp of 
HonofiuSy immediately after the triumph. This was his last 
work. Our records are silent as to his fate, but the most probable 
conjecture is that death cut short his career and that he did not 
live to see the second consulship of his patron (a.d, 4-05), a theme 
which he could not have neglected.^ 

Great allowances as the historian has to make for Claudian’s 
partiality and rhetoric, he owes him an appreciable debt and 
would give much to have his guidance for the last obscure and 
critical five years of Stilicho's career. But apart from the 
information which he gives us, his poetry is one of the most 
interesting facts of the age. He Avas born at Alexandria,^ and 
his earliest literary work was in Greek, but we may take it that 
he had learned Latin as a child. He saturated himself in the 
poetical literature of Rome from Ennius to Juvenal, and his 
verses abound in echoes and reminiscences. His Roman feeling 
for Roman traditions is not compromised or embarrassed by any 
allegiance to the new religion ; and the statement of his con- 
temporary Augustine that he was a stranger to the name of 
Christ ^ is borne out by his poems, from which, if they were the 
sole monument of the time, -we should not suspect the existence 
of Christianity.^ In talent and technical skill he is incomparably 

^ Scock’s view is that in 404 he Dcprecatio, which Birfc (Preface, xi., 
was accused of pagan practices, and xii.) has otherwise explained, 
thrown into prison by the Praetorian ^ Suidas, s.v, ; Claudian, Garmina 
Prefect of Italy, Ilnfns Synesius mimrat xix, 3 {7iostro Nilo)^ xxii. 58. 
Hadrianus (a man of Egyx)tian birth, His identity with the author of the 
who had been com. s. targ. in 305, Greek Giganto^ncicky, of w^iich frag- 
mag. off. 397-399, and was Pr. Pr. 400- ments remain, and seven Greek 
405 and again 413-410), who owed him epigrams is generally admitted, and 
a grudge "for a biting epigram {Carm. explains Carm. min. x\i. {ad Prohiniim) 
min. xxi.) ; his friends were tortured 14 ei Latiae accessit Grata Thalia togae. 
and banished ; and in prison Claudian ® Pe civ. Dei, v. 20. 

wrote an appeal to the Prefect for ^ With the exception of the short, 

mercy, the Dejtrecatio ad Iladriamim perfunctory production, De Salvatore 
{Carm. 7 nin. xxii.). Stilicho basely {Carm. min. xxxii.), winch stands 
withdrew his protection. This theory alone curiously out of place in the 
de|)onds on the interpretation of the collection. 
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superior to the Christian poets of the day, Prudentius and 
Panlinus, and through his genuine feeling for the dignity and 
majesty of the Empire he has succeeded in shedding a certain 
lustre over the age of Stilicho and Alaric. 

§ 7. Last Years and Fall of Stilicho (a.I). 405-4:08) 

The provinces of the Upper Danube, Raetia, Noriciim, and 
Pannonia, wore at this time still under the effective control of 
Roman gOA^^ernors, and the principal toAvns still flourishing centres 
of Roman civility. In Pannonia indeed considerable districts 
had been occupied by Ostrogoths, Huns, and Alans, whom 
Gratian and Theodosius had settled after their victories OAmr 
the Gothic invaders of a.d. 380. Of these the Ostrogoths had 
perhaps been settled in the north-western of the four Pannonian 
provinces, Pannonia Prima,^ and it is probable that the north- 
eastern, Valeria, was occupied by the Huns.^ 

The line of division between Pannonia and Noricum ran from 
the neighbourhood of Tulin on the Danube to Pettau, while the 
course of the Aenus (Imi) formed the western boundary of 
Noricum, separating it from Raetia.^ The most northerly point 
in the course of the Danube, which was the northern border 
of Raetia, was marked by Batava Gastra (Ratisbon), and the 
province extended westward to the source of that river.^ The 

^ Op. Schmidt, GescL der deuischen (near Tulbi) on the Danube, Jnvavum 
Sk'liHwe, L 115. Aiaric’s wife be- and Ovilava (Weis) ; (2) Honctun 
lonA^cd to one of the Ostrogothio MediteiTaneum: Teiimia(neartSpittal), 
families of this colony. Virumim, Agimtuin, Ceicia, and 

Paiinooia at this time consisted Poetovio. Both Noric provimies and 
of four |)r<mnces : (1) the north- Pannonia I were governed by prae- 

wcstoiii, Pannonia Prima, including sides; Pannonia 11 by a consular, 
fcbe fcoums of Vindobona (Vienna) and Savia by a corrector. 

Oarnuntiini (Petronell),Savaria (Stein- ^ In JVoL dig, Valeria has no civil 
am- Anger), Scarpantia (Odenburgy ; governor. The Huns remamed in 
(2) the south-western, Savia r chief Pannonia for 45 years or more (380 
toAvii, Siscia on the Save ; (3) the to 426 or 427); seeMarcelUnus, C'/irmu 
north-eastern, Valeria, bounded on 427. 

north and cast by the Danube and ^ For the western boundary of 
including Sopianae, Aquincum (Ait- Raetia see Jung, Earner und Rommmi, 
Ofen), Brigetio ( O-Szony), and Inter- p. 30. There were two Raetian 
cisa (Dunai)enteio); and (4) the south- provinces : (1) Prima, the southern : 
eastern, Pannonia Secunda, incliiding chief town, Curia (Chur) ; (2) Securula, 
tile regions of the lower Brave, in the northern : chief town, Aug. 
which the chief to-wns were Sirmium, Vindeli corum. Each had both a civil 
Miirsa (Eszeg), Ciballae (Vinkovee). and a military governor, a praeses 
Noricum w^as divided into two pro- and a dux. On all these Danubian 
vincos, (I) Noricum Riponse: chief lands see Jung, op, cit,, and Zeillcr, 
towns, Lauriaeum and Commagenae Les Origines chret, dmis les prov. dan. 
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most important highway from Italy to Eaetia was the Via 
Claudia x4ugiista, which led through the Tirol by Meran and 
Vintschgaii to Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg) ; the Brenner 
road was less used. Aquileia was the great centre of roads 
leading from Italy into Noricum, Pannonia, and the Balkan 
lands. The traveller to Pannonia would proceed from Aquileia 
to Celeia (Cilly) and Poetovio (Pettau), whence the high road con- 
tinued to Savaria (Stein-am-Anger) where several roads met, 
one leading northward to Carnuntum (Petronell), a second north- 
eastward, and a third south-eastward to Sopianae (Funfkirchen). 
Three roads led from Aquileia over the Julian Alps : (1) to Agim- 
tum (near Lienz) ; (2) to Virunum (Maria Saal near Klagenfurt), 
whence roads led to J u vavum (Salzburg) and to Laiiriacum (Lorsch) 
and other places on the Danube, and (3) to Emona (Laibach), 
wliich belonged administratively to Venetia and was itself 
connected by a road over the mountains to Virunum. Here at 
Emona the two roads met of which one led into northern Pannonia, 
as we saw, by Celeia, and the other through southern Pannonia 
along the valley to the Save, by Siscia (Siszek) to Sirmium 
(Mitrovica) and Singidunum (Belgrade), and thence to Constan- 
tinople. It should be observed that Pannonia was bounded on 
the south by the province of Dalmatia, for Dalmatia then included 
not only the coastlands of the Hadriatic as far south as Alessio, 
but also the lands which were afterwards to be known as Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and a part of Istria, west of the river Arsia. 

During the early years of Honorius, the defence of the 
Pannonian frontier was almost abandoned, and the Pannonian 
provinces suffered botli from the barbarians who were within,^ 
and from those who were without. Of all this devastation wo 
have no regular story ; we have only the vague complaints and 
hints of contemporary writers.^ But the alarm, even in those 
much tried lands, must have been great when in the last months 
of A.n. 405 a vast host of Germans, principally Ostrogoths, 
descended upon Italy.^ They were led by the adventurer 


^ Jerome, 123. 15 hostes 

'Pannonii, 

Id. Ejyp. 60. 16 (a.d. 396) ; 
Prudentius, 0. Sijmni. ii. 716; Claudian, 
In EuJ. ii. 45 ; De com. Stil ii. 
191 sqq. 

^ The chief sources are Olyinpio- 
donis, fr. 9 ; Zosinnis, v. 26 ; Augus- 
tiiie, De civ. Del, v. 23 : Orosius, vii. 


37 ; Pauiinus, Vit. Amhrosli, 50. Wo 
may conjecture that the number of 
the invaders did not exceed 50,000. 
The huge figures of Zosimus and 
Orosius, 400,000 and 200,000, are 
absurd ; Augustine’s “ more tiian 
100,000 ’’ must also be a gross 
exaggeration. — With Gothofredus and 
Soeek, I have followed Fa>d. Vind. pr. 
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Eadagaisus, who had been repulsed from Eaetia by Stilicho 
a few years before. As the home of the Ostrogothic people 
was still in the neighbourhood of the river Dniester, they had a 
long march by whatever route they came, and it may be pre- 
sumed that they crossed the Danube on the Pannonian frontier. 
We are told nothing of their doings in the Danubian provinces, 
or by what roads they reached Aquileia, and it seems probable 
that Radagaisus, wishing to surprise Italy, did not tarry on his 
•way to plunder the cities of Pannonia and Noricuni. But we 
are told that the inhabitants of the districts through which they 
passed fled before them, seeking the refuge of Italy.’’- Italy 
was entered without resistance, and the barbarian host overran 
the northern provinces. After some time it is said that they 
divided into three companies,^ of which the chief under Rada- 
gaisus attacked Florence. Stilicho, who had collected his forces 
at Ticinum, numbering perhaps less than 20,000 corniiatenses^^ 
reinforced by Alans and Huns from beyond the Danube,^ 
compelled him to withdraw to Fiesole. The Romans were able 
to cut off the supplies of the barbarians and then massacre them 
at their pleasure.^ Radagaisus was captured and executed 
(Aug. 23, A.D. 406), and the victory, which was fondly declared 
to have extinguished the Gothic nation for ever, was celebrated 
by a triumphal arch in Rome.^ But Italy must have suffered 
terribly, for the barbarians had been six months in the land. 

It is clear from the meagre records of this invasion that when 
Radagaisus surprised Italy, the field army at the disposal of 

p. 299 and Marcellinus sub 406 in single Uoman was wounded. Prob- 
plaeiiTg the invasion in 405 and the ably the work was done by the Huns, 
defeat in 406, contrary to the general C.l.L. vi. 1190. The arch was 
view, which, on the authority of adorned witli the statues of tlie 
Prosper, places them a year earlier. Emperors {ioto orbe victoribus) and 

The later date supplies "the motive trophies ad jjermne indicium trlmn- 

of the two constitutions issued at quod Geturum natioyiem in 

Eavenna in April 406 {0. Tfi. vii. 13. omne aevuin docuere extinguL In 
16 and 17), calling for volunteers to another inscription the services of 
defend the provinces against invaders Stilicho were recorded, but his nanie 
in an emergency (pro imminenlibus was erased after his fall (ib. 31987 ; 

necessitatibus), Gothofredus, 0. Tli. cp. 31988). It was per]iaj)s in the 

ii. 389. Jan. of this year, while the Goths 

^ Gp. C, Til. X. 10. 25. were wasting Italy, that Paiilinua of 

^ We hear nothing of the other two. ISFola wrote his Foema xxvi. For the 
^ SO dinOfioi (ZoB. ib.) The numerus date of the victory see Consul. Ital. 
might vary between 300 and 900 (Qhr. min. i. 299). According to 
men. Oiympiodonis (Jr. 9) Htiiicho enrolled 

^ Huns under Uldin, whose seat 12,000 Goths in the Poman army, 
was north of the lower Banube. Probably they did not belong to the 

^ Augustine declares that not a band which attacked Florence. 
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Stiliclio wa:S so small tliat lie could not venture on a battle witli 
the superior forces of the enemy until he had obtained help 
from the Huns. It is possible that some of the troops which 
had come from Gaul and Britain to oppose Alaric had been sent 
back, but, if so, the Gallic legionaries of the Rhine frontier must 
have again been summoned to fight against Radagaisus, and must 
have been retained. For the Rhine was virtually undefended at 
the end of a.d. 406, when hosts of Germans crossed the river 
and began a progress of destruction through Gaul. This event 
was decisive for the future history of Western Europe, though the 
government of Ravenna had little idea what its consequences 
would be. But Stilicho was at least bound to hasten to the rescue 
of the Gallic provincials. Instead of doing this, he busied him- 
self (a.d. 407) with his designs on Illyricum which the invasion 
of Radagaisus had compelled him to postpone. The unfriendli- 
ness which had long existed between the eastern and western 
courts came to a crisis when the ecclesiastics whom Hoiiorius 
had sent to remonstrate with his brother on the treatment of 
Chrysostom were fiimg into prison.^ It w^as a sufficient pretext 
for Stilicho to close the Italian ports to the ships of the subjects 
of Arcadius and break off all intercourse between the two realms.^ 
Alaric was warned to hold Epirus for Honorius ; and Jovius 
was appointed, in anticipation, Praetorian Prefect of Illyricum.*'^ 
Stilicho was at Ravenna, making ready to cross the Hadriatic, 
when a report reached him that Alaric was dead. It w'as 
false, but it caused delay ; and then came the alarming 
news that a certain Constantine, a soldier in Britain, had been 
proclaimed Emperor and had crossed over to Gaul Once 
again the design of Stilicho was thwarted. He might look with 
indifference on the presence of barbarian foes in the provinces 
beyond the Aij)S, but he could not neglect the duty of devising 
measures against a rebel.^ 

Alaric cared not at all for the difficulties of his paymaster, 
and chafed under the intolerable delay. Early in A.n. 408, 
threatened perhaps by preparations which the eastern govern- 
ment was making to defend Illyricum,^ he marched northwards, 

^ See above, p. 158. 

2 The nieayxirc is referred to in 
a. TL vii. IG. 1. 

Sozoinen, viii. 25 = ix. 4. 

^ The course of events in Gaul wiil 


be related in the following chapter. 

« Cp. 0. Th. xi. 17. 4 (A})ril 11, 
408) = XV. 1. 49 (April 9, 412, false 
date). Cp. Seoek’s conjectures, op. 
eit. V. 591. 
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and followed the high road from Sirmium to Emona, He halted 
there, and instead of marching across the Julian Alps to Aqiiileia 
and Italy, he turned northwards by the road which led across 
the Loibl Pass to VirunumJ Here in the province of Noricum 
he encamped, and sent an embassy to Rome demanding com- 
pensation for all the trouble he had taken in the interest of the 
government of Honorius, 4000 pounds of gold (£180,000) was 
named. The Senate assembled, and Stilicho’s influence induced 
it to agree to the monstrous demand ; but many were dissatisfied 
with a policy which played into the hands of the barbarians, and 
one senator bolder than the rest exclaimed, That is not a peace ; 
it is a compact of thraldom.’’ Such, however, was the power 
of the Emperor’s father-in-law, and such the awe in which he 
was held, that the rash spealcer after the dissolution of the 
assembly deemed it prudent to seek refuge in a church. The 
money was paid to Alario, and he w^as retained in the service of 
Honorius. Perhaps he might be employed against the usurper 
in Gaul. 

But Stilicho’s position was not so secure as it seemed. His 
daughter, the Empress Maria, was dead, but Honorius had been 
induced to wed her sister Aemilia Materna Thermantia,^ and 
Stilicho might think that his influence over the Emperor was 
impregnable and still hope for the union of his son with Placidia. 
But any popularity he had won by the victory over Gildo, by 
the expulsion of Alaric from Italy, by the defeat of Radagaisus 
was ebbing away. The misfortunes in Gaul, which had been 
occupied by a tyrant and was being plundered by barbarians, 
were attributed to his incapacity or treachery, and his ambiguous 
relations wfith Alaric had only resulted in a new danger for Italy. 
It was whispered that his design on Eastern Illyricum only covered 
the intention of a triple division of the Empire, in wliich his own 
son Bucherius should be the third Imperial colleague. Both he 
and his wife Serena w^ere detested by the pagan families of Rome 
who still possessed predominant influence in the capital. Nor 

^ Cp. Jung, Romer und Romamrif been buried at Romo in a porpliyry 
p. 120. sarcophagus, in St. Peter’s. A 

2 Eariy in 408. Zosimus, v. 28; remarioible golden bnlla wh hniud in 
Oiympiodorus, /r. 2. For her full the sarcophagus with the ius(;ription : 
name see G.LE xv. 7152. Thp Horifiri, Maria, Steliehc), Serr/iie vivatbi! 

marriage was arranged through the Stellcho, Serena, riiennaiitia, .tiuciieri 

efforts of Serena. We do not know vivatisl 

when Maria died. She seems to have See Dessau, 800. 
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was his popiilaxity with the army secure. While he and Honorius 
were at Rome in the spring of a.d. 408, a friend warned him 
that the spirit of the troops stationed at Ticinum was far from 
friendly to his government. 

Honorius had reached Bononia, on his way back to Ravenna, 
when the news of his brother’s death arrived (May). He enter- 
tained the idea of proceeding to Constantinople to protect the 
interests of his child nephew Theodosius, and he summoned 
Stilicho for consultation. Stilicho dissuaded him from this plan, 
urging that it wmuld be fatal for the legitimate Emperor to leave 
Italy wliile a iisinper was in possession of Gaul ; and he under- 
toolc to travel himself to the eastern capital ; during his absence 
there would be no danger from Alaric, if he were given a com- 
mission to march against Constantine. The death of Arcadius 
had presented to Stilicho too good an opportunity for prosecuting 
his design on lllyriciim to be lost. Honorius agreed, and official 
letters were drafted and signed, to Alaric instructing him to 
restore the Emperor’s authority in Gaul, and to Theodosius 
regarding Stilicho’s mission to Constantinople. 

The Emperor then proceeded to Ticinum, and there a plot 
was woven for the destruction of the powerful and unsuspicious 
minister. Olympius, a palace official, who had opportunities of 
access to Honorius on the journey, let fall calumnious suggestions 
that Stilicho was planning to do away with Theodosius and 
place his owni son on the eastern throne. At Ticinum he sowed 
the same suspicions among the troops, who were discontented 
and mutinous. His efforts brought about a military rcn^okition, 
in whicli nearly all the highest officials who were in attendance 
on the Emperor, including tlie Praetorian Prefects of Italy and 
Gaul, were slain (August 13).^ 

The first thouglit of Stilicho, when the confused story of these 
alarming occurrences reached liim at Bononia and it was doubtful 
whether the Emperor himself had not been killed, was to march 
at the head of the barbarian troops who were with him and 
punish the mutineers. But when he was reassured that the 
Emperor was safe, reflexion made him hesitate to use the 
barbarians against Romans. His German followers, conspicuous 

^ T}ie lisl} is : Limoiiius, Pr. Pr. of larg,, the Comes r. prix^, the two 
Caul (^vho had coiijc to Italy to comites dornest., and l-fongiiiianus, 
escape from Constantine) ; the Master Pr. Pr, of Italy (Zos. v. 32). Date: 
of Offices, the Quaestor, the Comes s. Cons. Uah p. 300. 
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among tliem Saras the Goth, were eager to act and indignant 
at the change of his resolve. Ho went himself to Eavenna, 
probably to assure himself of the loyalty of the garrison ; but 
Honorius, at the instigation of Olympius, mote to the commander 
instructions to arrest the great Master of Soldiers. Stilicho 
under cover of night took refuge in a church, but the next day 
allowed himself to be taken forth and imprisoned on the assurance 
that the Imperial order was not to put him to death, but to 
detain him under guard. Then a second letter arrived, ordering 
his execution. The foreign retainers of his household, who had 
accompanied him to Eavenna, attempted to rescue him, but he 
peremptorily forbade them to interfere and was beheaded 
(August 22, A.n. 408). His executioner, Heraclian, was rewarded 
by the post of Count of Africa. His son Eucherius was put to 
death soon afterwards at Eome, and the Emperor hastened to 
repudiate Thermantia, who was restored a virgin to her mother. 
The estates of the fallen minister were confiscated as a matter 
of course. There had been no pretence of a trial, his treason 
was taken for granted, but after his execution there was an 
inquisition to discover w^hich of his friends and supporters were 
implicated in his criminal designs. Nothing was discovered ; it 
was quite clear that if Stilicho meditated treason he had 
taken no one into his confidence.^ 

The fall of Stilicho caused little regret in Italy. For thirteen 
and a half years this half-Eomanised German had been master 
of western Europe, and he had signally failed in the task of 
defending the inhabitants and the civilisation of the provinces 
against the greedy barbarians who infested its frontiers. He had 
succeeded in driving Alaric out of Italy, but he had not prevented 
him from invading it. He had annihilated the host of Eadagaisus, 
but Eadagaisus had first laid northern Italy waste. It was while 
the helm of state was in his hands that, as we have yet to see, 
Britain was nearly lost to the Empire, and Gaul devastated far and 
wide by barbarians who were presently to be lords in Spain and 
Africa. The difficulties of the situation were indeed enormous ; but 
the minister who deliberately provoked and prosecuted a domestic 
dispute over the government of Eastern Illyricum, and allowed his 


^ Stilicho’s designs for the ad van- treason is not coisfuted by tlie fact 
tage of Ids son were not necessarily that Eucherius only held insignificant 
treasonable, but the suspicion of posts. Gp. Zos. v. 34. 7. 
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policy to ])e influenced by jealousy of Constantinople, when all liis 
energies and vigilance vfere needed for the defence of the frontiers, 
cannot be absolved from responsibility for the misfortunes which 
befell the Eoman state in his own lifetime and for the dismember- 
ment of the western realm which soon followed his death. Many 
evils would have been averted, and particularly the humiliation 
of Eome, if he had struck Alaric mercilessly — and Alaric deserved 
no mercy — as he might have done more than once, and as a 
patriotic Eoman general would not have hesitated to do. The 
Eoman provincials might well feel bitter ^ over th.e acts and 
policy of this German, whom the unfortunate favour of Theodosius 
had raised to tlie supreme command. When an Imperial law 
designated him as a public brigand who had worked to enricli 
and to excite the barbarian races, the harsh words probably 
expressed the general opinion.^ 

The death of the man who had been proclaimed a public 
enemy at Constantinople altered the relations between the two 
Imperial governments. Concord and friendly co-operation suc- 
ceeded coldness and hostility. The edict which Stilicho had 
caused Honorius to issue, excluding eastern traders from western 
ports, was rescinded. The Empire was again really as well as 
nominally one.^ The Romans of the west, like the Romans of 
the east, had shown that they did not wish to be governed by 
men of German race, and the danger did not occur again for 
forty years. 


1 Orosiiis, TI.B. viL 37 and 38. 
Ifere (as in Ohron, Gall. 55, p. 052) 
Stiiiciio is a(fcused of ha-ving stiiTod 
u}) the barbarians against . Cant. 
Tiic charge must bo rejected, biit it 
iilustrates the general feeling that 
Ills polii'y ^\'as to blame for many of 
tlie disasters of the time. The 
fiercest attack on Stilicho is that of 
itutiliiis Narnatianus, Be rediin suo, 
ii. ‘41 fiqq., wlio designates him as 
prodiior an-anl imperii, but sees his 
chief crime in the burning of the 


Sibylline Books, aeiern i Jatalia pignora 
regni. The poet consigns him to 
Isero’a place in Tartarus : 

oiimia tariarei cossont toniieiita Xeronis, 
coiisuniat Stygias tristior umbra I’ucuh. 

2 a Th. ix. 42, 22 (Nov. 22, 408). 

^ The fact that after 390 Ai’cadius 
and Honorius never assumed the con- 
sulship together is significant, ami 
illustrates the bad relations between 
the two courts. 


CHAPTER VI 


THB Q-EEMAN INVASIONS UNDER HONOM US 

§ 1 . Alaries Second Invasion of Italy, The Three Sieges, 
of Rome (408-4:10) 

The fall of Stiliclio was the. signal for the Roman troops to 
massacre with brutal .perfidy, the families of the barbarian 
auxiliaries who were serving' in Italy. The foreign soldiers, 
30,000 of them, straightway marched to Noriciim, joined the 
standard of Alaric, and urged him to descend on Italy.^ Among 
the few who remained faithful to Honoriiis were the Goth Saras 
and his followers. 

The general conduct of affairs was now in the hands of 
Olympius, v-ho obtained the post of Master of Offices. He was 
faced by two problems. What measures ^vere to be taken in 
regard to Constantine, the tyrant wdio was reigning in Gaul ? 
And what policy was to be adopted towards Alaric, wlio was 
urgently demanding satisfaction of his claims, in Noriciini ? The 
Goth made a definite proposal, which it would liave been wise 
to accept. He promised to withdraw into Pannonia if a sum of 
money w^as delivered to him and hostages were interchanged. 
The Emperor and Olympius declined, but took no measures for 
defending Italy against the menace of a Gothic invasion.^ 

1 The number 30,000 is open to only some of them joined Ahirie. In 
some suspicion. For if this army any case these numbers are useful in 
joined Aiaric's forces (say 15,000 or illustrating the strength of the Visi- 
20,000) in invading Italy, the invaders gothic host (see above, p. 105). 
would have been at least 45,000 

strong ; and we are told that Ala.ric, ^ For the follo^\^mg events the chief 
when ho was reinforced by fugitive sources are Olympiodorus, frags. 3, 
slaves after the vsiege of Borne (see 4, 6, 8, 10, 13 ; Zosirmia, v. 30 sqq. ; 
below, p. 177), was 40,000 strong. Sozomen, ix. sqq. (both these vu-iters 
Bossibly 30,000 does represent the used Olympiodorus) ; Phiiostorgius, 
total of the barbarian troops, but xii. 3 ; Orosius, vii. 38-40, 
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Alaric acted promptly. In the early autumn of a.d. d 08 ho 
crossed the Julian Alps, and entered Italy for the third time. 
He marched rapidly and unopposed, by Cremona, Bonoiiia, 
Arirninuni, and the Flaminian Way, seldom tarrying to reduce 
cities J for this time Ms goal was Rome itself. The story was told 
that a monk appeared in his tent and warned him to abandon 
his design. Alaric replied that he was not acting of his own 
will, but was constrained by some power incessantly urging him 
to the occupation of Rome. Here we have, in another form, the 
same rnolif oi Alaric’s belief in his destiny to capture the City — 
’penetrahis ad Urbeni — ^to which Claudian ascribed his resolve to 
risk battle at Pollentia. 

At length he encamped before the walls of Rome - and liopcnl 
soon to reduce by blockade a city which had made no provision 
for a siege. His hopes were well founded. The Senate was 
hcljjless and stricken with fear. One of their first acts shows 
the extremity of their panic. Serena, the widow of Stilicho, 
lived in Rome, and, as Stilicho’s collusive dealings with Alaric 
were well known, it was suspected that she had an understanding 
with the Goth and might betray the city. They decided to put 
her to death, calculating that Alaric, learning that he had no 
ally within to open the gates to him, would abandon the siege. 
The fact that she ^vas the niece of the great Theodosius did not 
save her; she was strangled; and it is said that her cousin, 
the Emperor’s sister, Galla Placidia, approved of the cruel act, 
■which was based on the merest, and perhaps unfounded, sus- 
picion.^ The pagan historian who records it acquits Serena of 
any thought of treachery, but regards her fate as a divine punish- 
ment for a sacrilege which she had committed many years 
before. Tlie story is that when Tlieodosius closed the temples 
of Home, Serena, moved by curiosity, visited the temple of tlie 
Great Mother./^ and seeing a necklace on the neck of the goddess 
took it off and hung it round her own. An aged Vestal virgin 
who had accompanied her cried shame on the impiety, and when 


1 Narnia is the onfy case recorded 
(see below). As this town blocked 
the Flaminian Way, and Alarie failed 
to take it, we may guess that, having 
turned off from tliat road, he 
a])pr<)aciied Uome by the Via Saiaria. 

- Probably in October, as Beeck 
argues {op. clL v. 503-594). For 


Honorius was still at Milan on Sept. 
24 {0. Th. ix. 42. 10), but at Kaveiina 
during the siege (Zosimus, v. 37). 

3 Should we assign to this year the 
bronze tablet with D, n. Oallae 
Placidim n. p. (i.e. nohilissimae 
puellae) ? G.I.L. xv. 7153. 

^ It was on the Palatine. 
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Serena ordered her to be removed imprecated curses upon her, 
her husband, and children. To the pagans it seemed a fitting 
retribution that the neck which had worn the necklace of Ehea 
should feel the cord of the executioner. 

The death of Serena did not change the plans of Alaric. He 
hindered provisions from coming up the Tiber from Portiis, and 
the Romans were soon pressed by hunger and then by plague. 
The streets were full of corpses. Help had been expected from 
Ravenna, and as none came the Senate at length decided to 
negotiate. There was a curious suspicion abroad that the be- 
sieging army was led not by Alaric himself, but by a follower of 
Stilicho who was masquerading as the Gothic king. In order to 
assure themselves on this point, the Senate chose as one of the 
envoys John, the chief of the Imperial notaries, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with Alaric. The envoys were instructed to 
say that the Romans were prepared to make peace, but that 
they were ready to fight and were not afraid of the issue. Alaric 
laughed at the attempt to terrify him with the armed populace 
of Rome, and informed them that he would only desist from the 
siege on the delivery of aU the gold, silver, and movable property 
in the city and all the barbarian slaves. What will be left to 
us ? they asked. Your lives,’' was the reply. 

The pagan senators of Rome attributed the cruel disaster which 
had come upon them to the wrath of the gods at the abandon- 
ment of the old religion. The blockade, continued a few days 
longer, would force them to accept Alaric’s cruel terms ; the 
only hope lay in reconciling the angry deities, if perchance they 
might save the city. Encouraging news arrived at this moment 
that in the Umbrian town of Narnia, to which Alaric had laid 
siege on his march, sacrifices had been performed and miraculous 
fire and thunder had frightened the Goths into abandoning the 
siege. The general opinion was that the same means should be 
tried at Rome. The Prefect of the City, Pompeianus, thought it 
well that the Christians should share in the responsibility for 
such a violation of the laws and he laid the matter before the 
bishop, Innocent I.^ The Pope is said to have '' considered the 
safety of the city more important than his own opinion, and to 
have consented to the secret performance of the necessary rites. 
But the priests said that the rites would not avail unless they 

1 A.D. 402 - 417 . 
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were celebrated ])iiblicly on tlie Capitol in the presence of the 
Senate, and in the Forum. Then the half-heartedncss of the 
Roman pagans of that day was revealed. No one could be found 
with the courage to perform the ceremonies in publicd 

After this futile interlude, nothing remained but, in a chastened 
and liiimble spirit, to send another embassy to Alaric and seek 
to move his compassion. After prolonged negotiations he granted 
tolerable terms. He would depart, without entering the city, on 
receiving 5000 pounds of gold (about £225,000), 30,000 of silver, 
4000 silk tunics, 3000 scarlet-dyed skins, and 3000 pounds of 
pepper, and the Senate was to bring pressure to bear on the 
Emperor to conclude peace and alliance with the Gotlis. As the 
treasury was empty, and the contributions of the citizens fell 
short of the required amount of gold and silver, the ornaments 
were stripped from the images of the gods, and some gold and 
silver statues were melted down, to make up the ransom of the 
city. Before delivering the treasure to Alaric, messengers were 
despatched to Ravenna to obtain the Emperor’s sanction of the 
terms and his promise to hand over to x4.1aric some noble hostages 
and conclude a peace. Honorius agreed, and Alaric duly received 
the treasures of Rome. He then withdrew his army to the 
southern borders of Etruria to await the fulfilment of the Em- 
peror’s promise (December a.d. 408). The number of his fol- 
lowers was soon increased by the flight from Rome of a multitude 
of the barbarian slaves, -whose surrender he had formerly de- 
manded. They flocked to his camp, and it is said that his host, 
thus reinforced, was 40,000 strong. 

Tlie year came to an end, Honorius entered upon his eighth 
consulship, and through the influence of Olympius, who was 
engaged in tracking down the friends and adherents of Stilieho, 
nothing was done to carry out the engagements to iUaric. The 
Goth grew impatient, Rome feared another attack, and the 
Senate sent three distinguished men to Ravenna to urge the 
government to send the hostages demanded by Alaric and 


^ Zosimiis V. 40. Sozomen does 
not refer to tlio alleged consent of 
Innocent. The statement in the Vit 
Melrmiae inn., published by Surius, 
I. }). 769, that a Prefect was slain by 
the people praetextn pewiriae panis 
at a time when barbarians were 
devastating the neighbourhood is 
VOL, I 


referred by Tillemont {Hist. v. 5G9) 
to Poinpeianiis. Tlie incident is not 
mentioned in the older Life {Ami. 
Boll. viii. p. 34), but tlie arrival of 
Alaric at Rome shortly after Melania 
departed for Africa is noticed. 

- His colleague was his nephew, the 
Emperor Theodosius II. 
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compose a peace. One of tliese envoys was Prisons Attains,^ 
wlio belonged to a family of Ionia. Tbe embassy was nnsnccess- 
ful, blit Attains was appointed to the post of Count of the Sacred 
Largesses, and his colleague Caecilian to that of Praetorian Prefect 
of Italy (January 16-20, A.n. 409) It was recognised, however, 
that something must be done to protect Eome, and a force of- 
six thousand men were brought over from Dalmatia and sent to 
serve as a garrison in the menaced city. On the march thither 
they were intercepted by Alaric and almost all Idlled or captured. 
Attains, who accompanied them, escaped. The Senate then sent 
another embassy, including as the principal delegate the bishop 
of Eome himself. 

Before the siege of Eome Alaric had sent a message to his 
wife’s brother, Athaulf, who was then in Pannonia, to join him 
in Italy. Athaulf with a force of Goths and Huns now crossed 
the Alps and marched to Etruria. Olympius collected some 
troops and sent them to intercept the new-comers. There was 
an engagement near Pisa, in which 300 Huns were said to have 
slain 1100 Goths, losing themselves only 17 men. But the success 
was not followed up, and the failure to hinder Athaulf from 
joining Alaric gave the enemies of Olympius, among whom were 
the eunuchs of the Palace, an opportunity to compass his fall. 
He fled to Dalmatia, and Jovius, his most formidable opponent, 
was created a patrician and appointed to the office of Praetorian 
Prefect of Italy The first thing to be done was to induce the 
Emperor to remove adherents of Olympius who were in com- 
mand of the military forces, and Jovius brought this about by 
secretly organising a meeting of the soldiers at Glassis. The 
mutineers clamoured for the heads of the Masters of Soldiers, 
and Honorius was terrified into superseding them,^ 

^Attains was a pagan and had ^ The ehangcs 
been a. friend of Symmachus ; eleven commands between August 408 and 
short letters addressed to him are April 400 seem to have been as 
preserved in the correspondence of follows. After the death of Stilicho 
Symmaohus vii. 15-25). Seeck mag, utr. miL^ Varanes became 

(Symm. Opp, j). clxxi.) thinks that ped., md Turpilio mai/. 
he was son of the Ampelius who was Vincentius and Salvhis coMte 
Prefect of Rome in 370-372. The domestioorum equit et ped, (see 
portrait of iVttaius on his medallions Mommsen, Hist. Schr. i. 552, note 1, 
confirms his Greek origin. on the interpretation of Zos. v. 32) 

2 The date is from 0, Tk xvi. 6. were succeeded by Vigilantius and 
40, and ix. 2. 5. Valens. In the following months 

® Peb. or March 409. Jovius was there was a rearrangement : Varanes 
Pr. Pr, before April 1 {G. Tk ii. 8. 25), is deposed and succeeded by Turj)iiio ; 
but not before Peb. 1 {G.J, ii, 4 7). whose place is taken by Vigilantius, 
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Jcniiis, who lia,d been a. guest friend of Alario, was anxious 
to lu’ing a, bout peace, and for tliis purpose lie arranged an inter- 
view at AriniiniinL Tiie Goth, demanded that the provinces 
of Ve.Tietia, Istria, Noiiciiin, and Dalmatia , should be ceded to 
liiru and liis people as foederati, and that a certain annual supply 
of corn and a money stipend should be granted. In his report 
O.E tliese demands to Honorius, Joviiis suggested that Alaric might 
relax tlieir severity if tlie honorary rank of Master of Both 
Services were conferred on him. But Honorius would not 
entertain the idea of bestowing on the barbarian or any of his 
kin an Ini])erial dignity ; and he refused to grant the lands in 
which the Goths desired to settle. 

Jovius opened the Emperor’s answT.r hi the presence of tlie 
king and read it aloud. The German, deeply resented the 
laugiiage in which it was couched, and rising up in. anger he 
ordered his barbarian host to march to Rome to avenge the 
insult which was offered to himself and all his kin. But in the 
meantime the government had been engaged in military prepara- 
tions, and a la.rge body of Huns had come to their assistar ce. 
And the food of the Goths was running short. Considering all 
things, Alaric thought it worth while to offer more model ate 
terms. Innocent, the bishop) of Rome, which the Goths again 
threatened, was sent as an envoy to Ravenna, to press the 
Emperor to pause ere he exposed the city 'which had ruled the 
world for more than four liundred years to the fury of a savage 
foe. All that Alaric asked now was the two Noric provinces ; he 
did not ask for Venetia nor yet for Dalmatia. Give the Goths 
Noricnm and grant them annual supplies of grain ; in return, 
they will fight for the Empire, and Italy will be delivered of their 
presence. Hard as it would have been to have had these bar- 
barians so close to the threshold of Italy, it might have been 
better to have accepted these conditions. But Jovius, instead 
of advising peace, which he had desired before, advised a firm 
refusal. It appears that Honorius had taken him to task for 
his disposition to yield to Alaric at Ariminum, and that, fearing 


and his by Hcllebich. Finally in 
Marcli 409 Valens replaces Turpilio, 
and llellebich Vigilantius. See Men- 
delssohn on Zos. V. 47, p. 2S8. Shortly 
afterwards, apparently .MeUe])icb. is 
removed, and Valcns becomes, like 
Stiliclio, mag. utr. mil, (Olympiodorns, 


fr, 13). Just after the fall of Stilicho 
it was an obvious measure of policy 
to restore the old system of two 
co-ordinate magistri. Mommsen, how- 
ever {ib. 557), questions the accuracy 
of the statements of Zosiinus. 
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to Brfety. ie tod to *e 

swore atid made others swear, by the head of the Empeioi _ a 

SosTUmn oath ^to war to the death with Alarm. Honorms 

bimself swore to the same effect. _ , i . t> 

Having met with this new refusal, Alarm marched to Eome 
rtowids the end of a.d. 409) and called upon the citizens to 
iX to it the Emperor. When this invitation was 

decLed, he occupied Portus and blockaded the city lor the 
Icond time. The corn stores lay at Portus, and he toaten d 
that if the Senate did not comply with his demands he would 
Hse them for his own army. The Eomans had no 
submit again to the tortures of famine and they decided to ,,ield. 
Altcl purpose was to proclaim a new Emperor, who should be 
morSle to his will than Honorius. He selected Priscms 
Attaint the Prefect of the City,® who was ready to play the part 
fad th; Senate consented to invest him wffh tbe purple and 
crown him with the diadem. Attains permitted himself to be 
baptized into the Arian religion by a Gothic bishg) ^ut he la 
no thought of playing the part of a puppet. He and Alarm 

hoped each to use the other as a tool.® 

It was evidently a condition of the arrangement bbat Alarm 
should receive a miUtary command. He was appointed Master 
of the Eoot,4 while the Mastership of the Horse was entrusted 
to a Roman. His brother-in-law Athaulf was ^Vfomted Count 
of the Domestics.® Lampadius, the same senator who had in 
the days of Stilicho protested in the Senate-house against the 
“ compact of servitude ” with Alaric, now accepted the Praetorian 
Prefecture® And it is significant that he and Marcian who 
Lcame Prefect of the City, and Attains himself, had in old days 
all belonged to the circle of Symmachus, the great pagan sena or. 
We are told that the inhabitants of Rome were in high spirits, 


1 More binding, Jovius asserted, 
tlian an. oath by Heaven, Zos. v. oO. 

2 Attains was appointed to tnis 
post at the time of the fall of 0 ympius. 

3 He seems to have given hostages 
to Alaric, one of whom perhaps was 
Actius. See Merobaudes, Panegyn u. 
127 sqq. {plgmsque superbi joedens et 
miindi preiiwn fuU) and Gwr'in, ly. 
42 sqq.i Benatus Wgendus, in 
Gregory of Tours, H.i’. ii 8 tribus 
annis Alarico obsessus. 


^ But with the title Master of Both 
Services, Sozomen, ix. 8. See Zos. 

viv7. ■ , 

s Sc, of the cavalry. His colleagiic, 
too, was probably a Roman. 

® He had been Prefect of Rome in 
398. 

’ As observed by Sceck (Sym- 
machns, 0pp. p. cci.) ; Tcrtulliis, a 
member of the same group, was 
nominated consul in 410. 
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because the new ministers were well versed in the art of govern- 
ment.. 

The first problem which presented itself to Attains and 
Alaric was how they were to act in regard to Africa, which 
was held by the count Heraclian, who was loyal to Ilonorius. 
They were not safe so long as they did not possess the African 
provinces, on which Eome depended for her supplies of corn. 
Alaric advised that a Gothic force should be sent to seize Africa ; 
but Attains wmiild not consent, confident that he could win 
Carthage without fighting a battle. He sent thither a small 
company of Roman soldiers under Constans, while he himself 
marched with Alaric against Ravenna. 

Honorius was overwhelmed with terror at the tidings that 
a usurper had arisen in Italy, and that Rome had given him her 
adhesion. He made ready ships in Classis, which, if it came to 
the worst, might bear him to the shelter of New Rome, and he 
sent an embassy, including Jovius and other ministers, to Attains, 
proposing a division of the Empire. But Attains had such liigh 
hopes that he would not consent to a compromise ; he agreed 
to allow the legitimate Augustus to retire to an island and end 
his days as a private individual. So probable did it seem that 
the tottering throne of Honorius would fall, and so bright the 
prospects of his rival, that Jovius, who had sworn eternal 
enmity to Alaric, went over to the camp of the usurper. The 
policy of Jovius was ever, when he adopted a new cause, to go to 
greater lengths than any one else. And now, when he joined 
the side of Attains, he went further than Attains in hostility 
to Honorius, and recommended that the Emperor, when lie was 
dethroned, should be deformed by bodily mutilation.^ But 
Attains is said to have chidden Mm for this proposal ; he did not 
guess that it was to be his own fate hereafter. 

It seemed probable that Honorius would flee. But at this 
juncture the Eastern came to the assistance of the Western 
governnieiit, and Anthemius, the Praetorian Prefect of the East, 
sent about four thousand soldiers to Ravenna (end of a.d. 409). 
With these Honorius was able to secure the city of the marshes 
against the hostile army, aiid await the result of the operations 
of Constans, the emissary of Attains in Africa. If Heraclian 

^ So OlyriipiodoT’u.s, Pbilostorgius (xii. Z) attributes tlie propo.sal of acro^ 
teriadnh to Attains kiiuseJf. 
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maintained the province loyally against the usurper, the war 
might be prosecuted in Italy against Alaric and xittaliis ; if, 
on the other hand, Africa accepted a change of rule, Honoriiis 
determined to abandon Italy. 

The news soon arrived that Constans had been slain. At 
this point, the opposition between the ideas of Attains and the 
ideas of Alaric began to reveal itself openly. Alaric wished to 
send an army to Africa ; and Jovins supported the policy in a 
speech to the Eoman Senate. But neither the Senate nor Attains 
were disposed to send barbarians against a Eoman province ; 
such a course seemed indecent ^ — unworthy of Eome. 

Joviiis, the shifty Patrician, decided, on account of the 
failure in Africa, to desert his allegiance to Attains, and return 
to his allegiance to Honorius ; and he attempted to turn Alaric 
away from his league with the Emperor whom he had created. 
But Alaric would not yet repudiate Attains. He had said 
that he was resolved to persist in the blockade of Eavenna, but 
the new strength which Honorius had obtained from Byzantium 
seems to have convinced him that it would be futile to continue 
the siege. He marched through the Aemilian province com** 
pelling the cities to acknowledge the authority of Attains, and, 
failing to take Boiionia, which held out for Honorius, passed on 
to Liguria, to force that province also to accept the tyrant. 

Attains meanwhile returned to Eome, which he found in a 
sad plight. Count Heraclian had stopped the transport of corn 
and oil from the granary of Italy, and Eome was reduced to 
such extremities of starvation, that some o,ne cried in the circus, 
Pretium impone cami humanae, '‘set a price on human flesh,'’ 
The Senate was now desirous to carry out the plan which it 
had before rejected with Eoman dignity, and to send an army 
of barbarians to Africa ; but Attains again refused to consent 
to such a step. 

Accordingly Alaric determined to pull down the tyrant 
whom he had set up ; he had found that in Attains, as well 
as in Honorius, the Eoman temper was firm, and that he too 
was keenly conscious that the Visigoths were only barbarians. 
An arrangement was made with Honorius, who consented to 
pardon the usurper and those who had supported him. Near 
Ariminiim Attains was discrowned and divested of the purple 
^ Zosinms, vi. {> d<j6ets itpos auTriP [the Senate] dTpen-t] tlph (h)<iara. 
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robe with cerenionious solemnity (summer, a.i>. 410) ; but Aluric 
provided for liis safety, and retained bim in liis camp.^ 

Alaric could now approach Honorius with a good chance, as 
he thought, of concluding a satisfactory settleinejit. Leaving 
his main army at Ariininum he had a personal interview witli 
the Emperor a few miles from Ravenna (July, a.d. 410).^ At 
this juncture the Visigoth Sarus appeared upon the scene and 
changed the course of history. He had been a rival of Alaric 
and a friend of Stilicho, and had deserted his people to enter 
the Roman service. Hitherto he had taken no part in the struggle 
between the Romans and liis owji natio.ii, but had maintained a 
watching attitude in Picenum, where lie was stationed with tJireo 
hundred followers. He now declared liimself for Honorius, and 
he resolved to prevent the conclusion of peace. His motives 
are not clear, but he attacked Alaric’s camp. Alaric suspected 
that he had acted not without the Emperor’s knowledge, and 
enraged at such a flagrant violation of the truce, he broke off 
the negotiations and marched upon Rome for the third time. 

Having surrounded the city and once more reduced the 
inliabitants to the verge of starvation, he effected an entry at 
night through the Salarian Gate, doubtless by assistance from 
within,^ on August 24, a.d. 410.^ This time the king was in 
no humour to spare the capital of the world. He allowed his 
followers to slay, burn, and pillage it at will. The sack lasted 
for two or three days.^ It was confessed that some respect was 

^ Along with his son Anipeliiis ^ Snzoinen, ix. 9 Tritodoirii;*. One 
{(h. 12). For date see 8climidfc, of the stories told in ]'*£*( )cu]>i us, 
op. ciL i. 215. B.V. i. 2, is that Ankha .Faltonia 

" The chronology of the events Proba was the culprit. Uuaf)le to 

between spring 409 and August 410 endure the sight of the suireririgs <d 

cannot be dctenniried with any the people, she admitted the foe. 'I'lie 

precision. Attains ca-n hardly have story, generally rejected, is accepted 
been elevated befoi’e linj la^t months by 8ceck {oj}. cit. ^13), Proba was 
of 409 . The Imngcr in Italy, due to the cousin and wife of Sextus Petro- 
thc rncasures of Heraeiian, was iiius Probus, wlio had a long and 
probably felt before the beginning distinguished career recordcii in many 
of 410 ; and probably affetited the inscriptions. She was mother of three 
loyalty of the .followers of Attains, consuls. Op. G.I.L, vi. 1754-5, and 
wlio Jiad begun to desert to Honorius the genealogical tree of the Anicii in 
before Fob. 14 (see 0. Th. ix. 3S. 13, Sceek’s edition of Symmacliiis, ]>. xci. 
op, Sohinidt, ojk cit. i. 214). The j ^ 

deposi .n ot AUaius inust, have been prospe/s oliromolo (0/icon. min. 

later Uiantyi«'gummg ui April (as It 4ee/ep. 491). in the fererpte 

was not kiunm at Constantmoplo j^angalletwia {ib. 300, where 9 should 
on April 21 ; fl. 'U. vn. 1(>. 2, where i« read for 19 Knl. 8e.pl.), 

fi/muijuuW-is c.l ba>-bn -,am fe^at s Theopiianes, Ghou. a.m. 3003. 
rctei* to A.ttaiiis aiid Alaric), porhax)S ^ 

ill M.ay or Juno (8chmidt, ib. 215). ® Orosius, il 19. 13 ; vii. 39. 15, 
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vsliownfor cliurches, and stories were told to show that the violence 
of the rapacious Goths was mitigated by veneration for Christian 
institutions.^ There is no reason to suppose that all the build- 
ings and antiquities of the city suffered extensive damage. The 
palace of Sallust, in the north of the city, was burnt down, and 
excavations on the Aventine, then a fashionable aristocratic 
quarter, have revealed many traces of the fires with which the 
barbarians destroyed the houses they had plundered.^ A rich 
booty and numerous captives, among whom was the Emperor’s 
sister, Galla Placidia, w^'ere taken. 

On the third day, Alaric led his triumphant host forth from 
the humiliated city, which it had been his fortune to devastate 
with fire and sword. He marched southward through Campania, 
took Nola and Capua, but failed to capture Naples. He did not 
tarry over the siege of this city, for his object was to cross over 
to Africa, probably for the purpose of establishing himself and 
his people in that rich country. Throughout their movements 
in Italy the food-supply had been a vital question for the Goths, 
and to seize Africa, the granary of Italy, whether for its own sake, 
or as a step to seizing Italy itself, was an obvious course. The 
Gothic host reached Ehegium i ships were gathered to transport 
it to Messina, but a storm suddenly arose and wrecked them 
in the straits. Without ships, Alaric was forced to retire on 
his footsteps, perhaps hoping to collect a fleet at Naples. But 
his days were numbered. He died at Gonsentia (Cosenza) before 
the end of the year (a.d. 410) ; his followers buried him in the 
Basentus, and diverted its waters into another channel, that his 
body might never be desecrated.^ It is related that the men 


1 Alaric issued sx)ecial orders that 
the churches of St. Peter and St, 
Paul were not to be violated. We 
hear that the silver tabernacle over 
the altar of the Lateran Basilica was 
stolen {Lib. Pont. i. 233) ; cx^. Grisar, 
i. 85. For the sack see (besides 
Orosius, and Sozomen) Augustine, 
De civ. Pei, i. 7 (and cx^. the following 
chapters) ; Be urbis excidio (P.L. 40) ; 
Jerome, 127, 128, 130 ; Prolog, 
to Bks. i. and iii. of Comm, in 
Ezechieleni. 

2 Marcellinus, Chron. sub 410, says 
that Alaric burned of the city. 
The palace of the Valerii on the 
Oaolian hill was partly burned, Vit. 
Melan. iun. c. 14. The devastation 


in Rome and Italy is referred to in 
C. Th. Yii. 13. 20, which is to be dated to 
Feb. 411 (not410), as Seeck bas shown 
{Regesten, x^. 73). See further Lanciani, 
Destruction of Ancient Home, and A. 
Merlin, L^Aventin dans Vantiquite, px). 
430-433. 

® Cp. Olympiodorus, fr. 10. The 
same waiter {fr. 15) relates the legend 
that Alaric w^as hindered from, crossing 
the straits by the miraculous warning 
of a statue. The story wus suggested 
by an actual statue at Catena (near 
Reggio), the xdaco of embarkation for 
Sicily, which w'as known as ad f return 
ad statuam, G.l.L. x. 6050. See 
Pace, 1 Barb, e Biz, p. 6. 
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who were employed on the work were all massacred, that the 
secret might not be divulged.^ 

Alaric’s Ostrogothic brother-in-law Athanlf was elected by 
the Visigoths to succeed him as their king.^ They must have 
remained for some time in southern Italy, perhaps still con- 
templating an invasion of Africa, but they finally abandoned 
the idea and marched northward along the west coast, to seek 
their fortunes in Gaul Of their doings in Italy during the 
thirteen or fourteen months which elapsed between Alaric’s 
death and their entry into Gaul we hear almost nothing. It is 
hardly probable that they visited Eome and plundered it again, ^ 
but they laid Etruria waste. Five years later a traveller from 
Rome to Gaul preferred a journey by sea to traversing Tuscany 
devastated by Gothic sword and fire. 

Postquani Tuscas ager postquamqiie Aurelius agger 
perpessus Geticas ense vel igue inanus 
non silvas clouiibus, non fiumina ponte cohcrcet, 
incerto satius credere vela niari.'^ 

Athanlf crossed the Alps early in a.d. 412, perhaps by th.e 
pass of Mont Genevre,^^ to play a leading part in the troubled 
politics of Gaul. But to explain the situation which confronted 
him we must go back to a.d. 406 and follow the course of events 
of six years which were of decisive importance for the future 
histories of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 


§ 2. The German Invasion of Gaul and Spain^ and the Tyranny 
of ConstaMine III. (a.d. 406-411) 

On the last day of December a.d. 406 vast companies of 
Vandals, Siievians, and Alans began to cross the Rhine near 
Moguntiaciim and pour into Gaul/* 


^ Jordanes, Get. 158. 

2 Aiario liad children iu 402, and 
Thooderic I. was his grandson (see 
below, j>. 205). They may have died 
since or perhaps wore girls. AtliaiiU 
was niarlced out by his capacity, and 
may have been the nearest surviving 
ami eligible relatival of Alaric. 

^ As aiicgcd by J<.)rdanes, Gel. 150. 

^ Rutilius Nam. L 39 ,‘iqq. 

^ Climn. Gall. 87, p. <154 ; Sch?iudt, 
op. cit. i. 223. If the Goths had taken 
the coast- road, they would have had 


to do with Constantius, who was at 
Arles. 

® The sources for the events related 
in this section are Olympiodorus, ps. 
12, 14, 10 ; Zosimus, v. 27. 31, 32, 
43, vi 1-6, 0, 13, and Sozomen, ix. 
11-15 (both dependent on Olytn]>io- 
dorus) ; Orosius, vii. 38, and 40-42 ; 
Prosper ; Gonsiilaria Italim ; and 
Hydatius ; Jerome, Ep. 123 {ad 
Ageraehiam^ a.d. 409) ; Kenatus 
Profuturus Frigoridus apuil Gregory 
of Tours, H.F. ii. 9; Orion tins, 
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Tlic Asding Vandals, who, as we saw, invaded Eaetia in 
A.D. 401, were finding their lands on the Theiss iiisuIBcient to 
support their growing numbers,^ and joining with the Alans, 
who wxre living in Pannonia, and with Siievians, who probably 
represent the ancient Quadi, they migrated northward to the 
Main. We may conjecture that this movement had some 
comiexion with the unsettled conditions beyond the Middle 
Danube, -which caused Radagaisus and his follo'vvers to invade 
Italy ; and that the smaller German peoples who lived in those 
regions found themselves pressed and harried by their more 
powerful neighbours the Huns and tlie Ostrogoths. The idea 
of wandering into Gaul was naturally suggested by the fact 
that the Rhine frontier was no longer adequately defended. 
A large number of the Roman troops stationed there had been 
withdrawn recently by Stilicho, for the defence of Italy. On 
the Main, the host was joined by the Siling Vandals, who lived 
there with the Burgundians, to the east of the Alamanni. 

The Alans were the first to reach the Rhine. They were 
led by two kings, Goar and Respendial, but. here Goar separated 
himself from his fellows and offered his services to the Romans. 
The Asdings, imder their king Godegisel, were some distance 
behind, when their march was interrupted by the appearance of 
an army of Franks, ^ who as federates had undertaken the duty 
of protecting the Rhine for Rome. Godegisel was slain, and the 
Vandals would have been utterly destroyed had not Respendial 
returned to their aid. His Alans changed the fortunes of the 
battle, the Franks were defeated, and the invaders crossed the 
Rhine. Their first exploit was to plimder Mainz and massacre 
many of the inhabitants, who had sought refuge in a church. 
Then advancing through Germania Prima they entered Belgica, 
and following the road to Trier they sacked and set fire to that 
Imperial city. Still continuing their westward path they crossed 
the Meuse and the Aisne and wrought their will on Reims. 
From here they seem to have turned northward. Amiens, 

Gammon, ii. 16.5 sqq, ; Paulinus (his Sohmidfc’s Gesch. (hr Wanduhii^ 17 rsqq.^ 
identity is uncertain), Epigmmma ^ l^rocopius, B.V. i. 22. 3 
10 sqq. ; Fros^Qi%De prov, Dei fW^qq- 1 irie^SfiepoL (perhaps the tradition of 
Salvian, De gub. Dei, vi. 15, vii, 12. the Vandals themselves). 

The most useful modern studies are ^ Obviously the liipuariaii Franks, 
Freeman’s essay on Tyrants of whose seats were along the El line 
Brikiin, Gaul, and Spain {E.ILR. north of the Alanuiiiiii (whose territory 
i., Jan. 1880 ; reissued iix Western extended from the i\lain sor.tliwju'd 
Europe in the Fifth Gentury), and to tlio Lake of (lonstanoe). 
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Arras, and Toiirnay were tlieir prey ; they reached Tcrouanne,^ 
not far from the sea, due east of Boulogne, but Boulogne itself 
they did not venture to attack. After this diversion to the 
north, they pursued their course of devastation southward, 
crossing the Seine and the Loire into Aquitaine, up to the foot 
of the Pyrenees. Few towns could resist them. Toulouse was 
one of the few, and its successful defence is said to have been 
due to the energy of its bishop Exuperius. 

Such, so far as we can conjecture from the evidence of our 
meagre sources, was tlie general course of this invasion, but we 
may be sure that the barbarians broke up into several hosts 
and followed a wide track, dividing among them the joys of 
plunder* and destruction. Pious verse-writers of the time, wlio 
witnessed this visitation, painted the miseries of the lieipless 
provinces vaguely and rhetorically, but perhaps truthfully 
enough, in order to point a moral 

Uno fuiiiavit Gallia tota rogo. 

The terror of lire and sword was followed by the horror of hunger 
in a wasted land. 

In Eastern Gaul too some famous cities suffered grievously 
from German foes. But the calamities of Strassburg, Speier, and 
Worms were perhaps not the work of the Vandals and their 
associates. The Burgundians seem to have taken advantage 
of the crisis to push down the Main, and at the expense of the 
Alamanni to have occupied new territory astride the Ehine. 
And it is probably these two peoples, especially the Alamanni 
dislodged from their homes, who were responsible for tlie havoc 
wrought in the province of Upper Germany. ^ 

It may have been in the early summer of a.d. 407 that the 
situation was changed by the arrival of Roman legions not from 
Italy but from Britain. That island had the reputation of 
l)oiiig a fertile breeder of tju'ants, and before the end of the 
previous year the Britannic soldiers had denounced the authority 
of Hoiioriiis and set up an Emperor for themselves in the person 
of a certain Marcus. We have no knowledge of their reason 
for this step, but we may conjecture that the revolt was due to 
discontent with the rule of tie German Stilicho, just as the 
revolt of Maximus had been aimed at the German general 


* Teriiaiina, the ie’ivn of the Morhii. 


Cp. Bchmklt, op. cii. 2 a. 
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Merobaiides. Tiiere was a certain Eonmii spirit alive among 
the legionaries, jealous of the growth of Gernian. influence. 

And we can well understand that they were impatient of the 

neglect of the defence of the Britannic provinces by the central 

government. One of the legions which guarded the island had 

been withdrawn in a.d, 401 ^ for the defence of Italy, but we 

are not informed whether it was sent back. In any case the 

troops in the island were probably not kept up to their nominal 

strength and w^ere insufficient to contend against the constant 

inroads of the Piets and the expeditions of the Irish from beyond 

their channel, as well as the raids of Saxon freebooters from the 

continent. To subdue these enemies had been a task which 

had demanded all the energy of Theodosius himself. A victory 

over the Piets seems to have been gained in the early years of 

Honorius, but it was not of great account,^ and when events « 

in the south forced Stihcho to denude the Rhine of its defenders, 

little thought can have been taken at Rome or Ravenna for 

the safety of remoter Britain. It was a favourable opportunity 

for such an expedition as that which Irish Annals record to 

have been led against the southern coasts of Britain by the 

High King of Ireland in A. d. 405.^ In such circumstances we 

can easily conceive that the troops longed for a supreme re- ^ 

sponsible authority on the spot. 

Marcus was not a success. Soon after his elevation he w-as 
pronomiced unfit and slain, to make way for Gratian, who 
reigned for four months (a.d. 407) and then met the fate of 
Marcus. The third tyrant was a private soldier who bore the 
auspicious name of Constantine, and was to play a considerable- 
part for a few years on the stage of western Europe. 

The first act of Constantine was to cross with an army into^ 

Gaul. It has been supposed that he feared an invasion of 
Britain by the German hordes, who had indeed approached the 
Channel, and that he went forth to meet the danger. It seems 
more probable that he was following the example of Magnus 
Maximus, who had in like manner crossed over to the continent 
to wrest Gaul and Spain from Gratian. He landed at Boulogne. 

It appears to be commonly supposed that he took with him all 

^ See above, p. 161. would have made more of it. 

2 Ciaudian, hi Mntrop. i. 393 /mc^o 

mcMm Bhtannia Ficto, Had the ® Op. Bury, Life of Saivi Pdlrlck, 
success been considerable, Claudian p. 331. 
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the forces in Britain, not only the field army, but also the garrisons 
of the frontiers. This is highly improbable. For we cannot 
imagine that he did not intend to retain his ])old on the island, 
and it has been inferred from the evidence of a coin that he set 
up a colleague before he sailed.^ But he must have been ac- 
companied by the whole field army, which wns not very large, 
or the greater part of it. 

Gaul sorely needed a Roman, defender at the head of Roman 
legions, and the Gallic legions went over to Constantine. He 
inflicted a severe defeat on the barbarians, we know not where, 
and Ire is said to have guarded the Rhine more efficiently tlm.i.i 
it had been guarded since tlie reign of Julian— a statement 
which conies from a pagan admirer of the Apostate. The 
representatives of Honorius fled to Italy wdien Constantine 
passed into the Rhone valley and the south-eastern districts, 
which had escaped the ravages of the Germans. He seems to 
have made agreements with some of the intruders,^ which they 
perfidiously violated. But we know nothing definite as to his 
dealings with them. For tw^o years,” writes a modern historian,^ 

they and he both carry on operations in Gaul, each, it would 
seem, without any interruption from the other. And when the 
scene of action is moved from Gaul to Spain, each party carries 
on its operations there also with as little of mutual let or 
hindrance. It was most likely only by winking at the presence 
of the invaders and at their doings that Constantine obtained 
possession, so far as Roman troops and Roman administration 
were concerned, of all Gaul from tlie Channel to the Alps. 
Certain it is that at no very long time after his landing, before 
the end of the year 407, lie was possessed of it. But at tliat 
momont no Roman prince could be possessed of much authority 
in central or western Gaul, where Vandals, Suevians, and Alans 
w’-ere ravaging at pleasure. The dominion of Constantine must 
have consisted of a long and narrow strip of eastern Gaul, from 
the Channel to the Mediterranean, which could not have differed 
very wddely from the earliest and most extended of the many 
uses of the woid Lotharingia. He held the imperial city on 
the Mosel, the home of Valentinian and the earlier Constantine.” 

^ See A. J. Evans, Nmnismatic ^ Probably with Alamanni an<i 
Ohronide, 3r(l series, vii. 19! sqq., 18S7 ; Burgundians, fJee Orosius, vii. 40. 
Bury, App. 19 to Gibbon, vul. iii, ^ Frooman, op, cit. 
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When Constantine obtained possession of Arelate (Arles), 
then the most prosperous city of Gaul, it was tisiie for Honorius 
and his general to rouse themselves. We saw how Stilicho 
formed the design of assigning to Alaric the task of Bubduing 
the adventurer from Britain, who had conferred upon his two 
sons, Constans, a monk, and Julian, the titles of caesar and 
nobilissimus respectively. But this design was not carried out. 
A Goth indeed, and a brave Goth, but not Alaric, crossed the 
Alps to recover the usurped provinces ; and Sams defeated the 
army which was sent by Constantine to oppose him. But he 
failed to take Valentia, and returned to Italy without having 
accomplished his purpose (a.b. 408). 

The next movement of Constantine was to occupy Spain.^ 
We need not follow the difficult and obscure operations wliich 
were carried on between Spanish kinsmen of Honorius and the 
troops which the Caesar Constans and his lieutenant Gerontius 
led across the Pyrenees.^ The defenders of Spain were over- 
come, and Caesaraugusta (Zaragoza) became the seat of the 
Eoman Caesar. Thus in the realm of Constantine almost all 
the lands composing the Gallic prefecture vrere included ; he 
might claim to be the lord of Britain ; the province, of Tingitana, 
beyond the straits of Gades, was the only province that had 
obeyed Honorius and did not in theory obey Constantine. 

Constans, however, was soon recalled to Gaul by Ms father, 
and elevated to the rank of Augustus. But Constantine him- 
self meanwhile, possessing the power of an Emperor, 'was not 
wholly content ; he desired also to be acknowledged as a 
colleague by the son of Theodosius, and become legitimised. 
He sent an embassy for this purpose to Ravenna (early in 
A.D, 409), and Honorius, hampered at the time by the presence 
of Alaric, was too weak to refuse the pacific proposals.'^ Tlius 

^ ZoBiinus, vi, 4. Terentius was against the Vandals and thc‘ir fellow- 
appointed mag. mitt Apollinaris plunderers before ConstiMitino at- 
(grandfatiier of Sidoniiis the poet) tempted to occiip^r it. 

Praetorian Prefect (/ft.), and Becimius ® Constantine assumed tlio coiisid- 
Rusticus Master of Offices (Greg, of ship in 409 in his dominions, as 
Tours, ii. 9, quoting from Renatus colleague of Honorius. See Liehenam, 
Frigeridus). Fasti consnlarcst p. 41, Captives of 

2 Freeman has shown that we are the Theodosian house, wJio had been 
not justified in accepting the version taken in tlje >S})anis]i expedition, were 
of the story wdiicli states that the m the hands of Clonstantine, aiid a 
representatives of the Theodosian hope of their release seom.s to have 
house wore engaged in defending the been one of the motives of Honorius 
northern frontier of the peninsula in sending the purple robe to the 
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FlavixiB Claudius Oonstautimis was recognised as an Augustus 
and an Imperial brother by the legitiinabe Emperor; luit tlie 
fact that the recognition was extorted and soon repudiated, 
combined with the fact that he was never acknowledged by tlie 
other Augustus at New Rome, might justify us in refusing to 
include the invader from Britain who ruled at Arelate in the 
numbered list of Imperial Constantines. Some time afterwards 
another embassy, of whose purpose we are not informed, arrived 
at Ravenna, and Constantine promised to assist liis colleogue 
Honorius against Alaric, who was threatening Rome. Perluips 
what Honorius was to do in return for the proffered assistance 
was to permit the sovran of Gaul to assume the consulship. 
In any case it was suspected that Constantino aspired to add 
Italy to his realm as he had added Spain, and that the subjuga- 
tion of Alaric was only a pretext for his entering Italy, as it 
might have been said that the subjugation of the Vandals and 
their fellow-invaders had been only a pretext for his entering 
Claiil. Hellebich, Master of Soldiers {eqicilum), xvas also sus- 
pected of favouring the designs of the usurper, and the susiucioii, 
whether true or false, cost him his life ; Honorius caused him 
to be assassinated. When this occurred Constantine w^as already 
in Italy, and the fact that when the news reached him he im- 
mediately recrossed the mountains, strongly suggests that the 
suspicion was true, and that he depended on this generaFs 
treason for the success of his Italian designs. 

Constans had left his general, Gerontius, a Briton, in charge 
of Spain. Barbarian federates, known as Honorians, had been 
used for the conquest of Spain by Constans, and to these was 
entrusted the defence of the passes of the Pyrenees. It was an 
unfortunate measure. The Spanish regular troops, who now 
acknowledged the authority of Constantine, thought that the 
charge ought to have been entrusted as before to the national 
militia, and they revolted.^ The Honorians betrayed or neglected 
their trust. It was the autumn of a.d. 409, and on a Tuesday, 
either September 28 or October 5, the host of barbarians wdio 
had been oppressing western Gaul for more than two years — the 


usurper ; but before the embassy was 
sent the captives ]ia<l been put to 
death, h'or the coinage of Constan- 
tine and Constans see Cohen, viii. 
198 sqq. 


^ For the troops stationed there in 
the fifth century see Not. dig,^ Occ. xlii. 
25-32. One legion (se]>tima gemina) 
and four cohorts in Oailicia, and one 
cohort at Veleia in Tarraconensis. 
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Asdings under King Gunderic, the Silings, the Sneves, and the 
Alans — crossed the mountains and passed into Spaind 

Coiistans imputed the troubles in Spain to the incapacity 
of Gerontius, and he returned from Gaul to supersede him and 
restore order. But Gerontius was not of a spirit to submit 
tamely. He seems to have come to terms with the legions, 
and he made some sort of league with the barbarians, by which 
a large part of the land was abandoned to them.^ He renounced 
the authority of Constantine, and though he did not assume the 
purple himself, he raised up a new Emperor, a certain Ma-ximiis, 
who was perhaps his own son. 

Thus at the beginning of a.d. 410 there were six Emperors, 
legitimate and illegitimate, acknowdedged in various parts of the 
Empire. Besides Honorius and his nephew Theodosius, there 
was Attains at Eome, there were Constantine and Constans 
at Arles, and there was Maximus at Tarragona. 

Constans soon fled before Gerontius and his barbarian allies 
to Gaul, and after some time — ^the chronology is very obscure — 
Gerontius, leaving Maximus to reign in state at Tarragona, 
marched into Gaul against the father and son w^ho had once 
been his masters. It w^as apparently in a.d. 411 that Constans 
was captured and put to death at Vienne, and then his father 
Constantine was besieged at Arles. 

But Honorius, now that Alaric was dead, although the Goths 
were still in Italy, was able to bethink him of the lands he had 
lost beyond the Alps, and he sent an army under two generals, 
Constantins and Ulfila, to do what Sams had failed to do and 
win back Gaul Constantins was an Illyrian, born at Haissus, 
the birthplace of Constantine the Great, and for the next ten 
years the fortunes of Honorius were to depend upon him as 
before they had depended upon Stilicho. We may consider 
it certain that when he led the troops of Italy to Gaul he had 
already been raised to the post of Master of Both Services.^ We 
have a slight portrait of his appearance and manners. He had 


^ The alternative dates are given 
by the Spanish chronicler Hydatiiis. 
They may have followed (as Schmidt 
thinks, op, cit, 2G) the main road from 
Bordeaux to Pamplixna. 

The sources give confused and 
contradictory accounts as to the order 
of events, and uncertainty may be 
felt whether the revolt of Gerontius 


preceded the entry of the Vandals 
into Sixain, as there is a suggestion 
in some writers that they were invited 
by him. 

^ In succession to Valons. Prosf)er 
describes him as mag. 'mil., sub 412, 
as palricius^ sub 415. What ])ost 
Ulfila held and who was mag. 
eguitum is unknown. 
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large eyeB, a broad lieacl, and a long neck ; he leaned low oyer the 
neck of Ms horsey and as Ms eyes shot swift glances right and 
left lie seemed to beholders a man who might one day aim at 
the throne. On public occasions his look was stern, but in 
private, at table and at wine-parties, he was genial and agree- 
able. He was superior to the temptations of money, though at 
a later stage of Ms career he was to fall into the vice of avarice. 
His ambition was associated with love. He was passionately 
attacjhed to the Emperor’s step-sister Galla Placid ia, who was 
now a captive in the hands of the Goths. 

When Constantius and his Gothic subordinate Ulfila advanced 
along the coast road of Provence against Arles, the Idockadiiig 
army of Gerontius fled before the rexiresentatives of ]egitim.a,cy. 
Gcrontius returned to Spain and there his own troops turned 
against him. The house in which he took refuge was be- 
sieged ; he and his Alan squire fought long and bravely for 
their lives ; then the house was set on fire, and at length in 
despair he slew his squire and his wife at their own request 
and then stabbed himself.^ Maximus fled to find safety 
among some of the barbarian invaders who had supported 
his throne. 

Meanwhile Constantine, with his second son Julian, was 
being besieged in Arles by the army of Italy which had replaced 
the army of Siiain. The siege wore on for three months, and 
the hopes of the legitimised usurper depended upon the arrival 
of his general Edobich, wdio had been sent beyond the Rhine 
to gain reinforcements from the Alamanni and Franks. Edobich 
at length returned with a formidable army, but a battle, fought 
near the cit}?-, resulted in a victory for the besiegers. Edobich 
was slain by the treachery of a friend in whose house he sought 
shelter, and Constantine, seeing that his crown was irrecoverably 
lost, thouglit only of saving his life. He stri|)ped o:S the Imperial 
purple and fled to a sanctuary, where he was ordained jniest, 
and the victors gave a sworn guarantee for his personal safety. 
Then the gates of the city wc.re thrown open to the besiegers, 
and Constantine was sent with Ms son to Honorius. But that 
Emperor, cherishing resentment towards them for his cousins, 
whom Constantine had slain, violated the oaths and ordered 

^ The Ktory is given in great detail NunecMa (she was a Christian) for 
by Sozomen (ix. 4), who praises imploring her husband to kill her. 
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them to be put to death, thirty miles from Eaveiina ^ 
(September, a.d. 411). 

§ 3. The Tyranny of Jomnus and the Reign of Athcmlf in Gaul 
(A.D. 412^-416) 

It was not long after tlie fall of Constantine that a new tyrant 
w'-as elevated in Gaul. Jovinus, a Qallo-Eoman, was proclaimed 
at Moguntiacum. Tliis city, which had been wrecked by the 
l)ar])a,riaus five years before, was now in the ])ower of the Bur- 
gundians, and it was their Idr.g, Giindahar, and Goar, the Alan 
chief (who, it will be remenibered, bad been ejilisted in the service 
of Iloiiorius), to whom Jovinus owed the purple. ConstoDtius 
and Ulfilas, liaving done their work in overthrowing the tyrant 
of Arles, had returned to Italy, and the subjugation of Jovinus 
was reserved for the Visigoths. 

It -lias already been related that the Visigoths, under the 
leadership of King A.thaulf, crossed the Alps early in. a.d. 412. 
They took with them their captive Galla Placidia and the deposed 
Emperor Attains. They had come to no agreement with 
Ravenna ; if any agreement had been made, the restoration of 
Placidia would have been a condition. Athaulf wars probably 
more inclined to side with Jovinus against Hoiiorius than with 
Honorius against Jovinus. Circumstances decided him to 
champion the cause of legitimacy. 

Attains, -from some motive which is not clear, persuaded 
him to offer Iiis services to Jovinus. But it appears that the 
arrival of this unexpected Iielp was not welcome to the tyrant. 
Perluips liis Burgundian friends did not look with favour on the 
coming of a people into Gaul wlio might prove rivals to them- 
selves. Perhaps the terms wliicli Athaulf proposed seemed 
exorbitant. Then Sams, the Visigoth, who had been in tlie 
service of Honorius, and who was the mortal enemy of Athaulf 
as he had been the mortal enemy of Alaric, appeared on the scene 
with about a score of followers to attach himself to the fortunes 
of Jovinus, because Honorius liad refused to grant him justice 
for the murder of a faithful domestic. Athaulf was incensed 
when he heard of his approach, and advanced witli ten thousand 


^ Olympiodoriis, /f. 16. 
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to cnisli twenty men. Sams did not shirk fighting against 
such appalling odds, and having performed deeds of nnirvellouB 
heroism he was taken and put to death. Tliis incident did not 
tend to smooth tlie negotiations with Joviiius, and when the 
tyraiit proclaimed his brother Sebastian Augustus, against 
Athaiilf's wishes,^ the Visigoth entered into communication 
with Dardanus the Praetorian Prefect, the only important official 
in Gaul who had not deserted the cause of Ilonoriiis. Envoys 
were sent to Ravenna, and Honorius accepted the terms of 
Athaiilf, who promised to send him the liciids of the two tyrants. 
Sebastian was defeated and slain immediately, and Jovijius fled 
to Valence, which, so recently bcvsiegcxl by Gerontiiis, was now 
to undergo another si€'.ge. It seems to have been taken by 
storm ; Jovinus was carried to Narboime and executed by 
the order of Dardanus (autumn, a.d. 413).“ For the moment 
the authority of Honorius was supreme in Gaul. 

It may be wondered wiiy Constantins having suppressed 
Constantine did not return to Gaul to deal with Jovinus. The 
explanation probably is that liis presence in Italy was required 
to prepare measures for dealing with another tyrant who had 
arisen in Africa. The revolt of the count Heraclian, the slayer 
of Stilicho, w^as instigated, ^ve are told, by the examples of 
tyranny which he had observed in Gaul.® So infectious w'as 
'' tyranny ’’ that the man wffio three years before resisted the 
pro] 3 osals of Attains and the menaces of Alaric, loyally standing 
by the throne of Honorius, and who had been rewarded by the 
consulship, now threatened his sovran without provocation. 
He did not wait to be attacked in Africa. With a large ficct, 


^ The rc<ason of his ohjcefcion is not 
stated. Schmidt (ojh cii. i. 224) sa,ya 
tliat Athaulf aspired Jiiinself to bo 
the eolloaguc of Jovinus. That sounds 
inerediblo. I suggest that Athaulf ’s 
s(diemo was the elevation of Attains 
and the division of Gaul between him 
and Jovinus. 

“ Oiympiodorus says that the heads 
of iJie two tyrants were exposed 
KapdayevT}? as those of Con- 

stant hie and Julian had hcen (two 
j^'ears before), KapOayb''p might mean 
either Carthage or New Carthage 
( Carthagena) in S pain. 3 1 is generally 
explained to mean Cartilage. I am 
ineimed to think that Olympiodorus 


confused the two cities, and that 
while the heads of the earlier tyrants 
wore exhibited at Carthagena, those 
of the later pair were taken to 
Carthage (in view of the revolt of 
Heraclian). Coins of Sebastian 
(silver) were issued dining what must 
have been a very brief reign at 
Arles and Trier. For these and those 
of Jovinus see Cohen, viii. 202-203. 

® See Philostorgius, xii. 0, whore 
HeraeUan’s name has been rightly 
restored. 

* Heraclian’s consulship in 413 
shows that Ms revolt began in that 
year (not in 412 as Hydatius, 51, 
suggests). 
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of wMcli the size was grossly exaggerated at the time/ he landed 
in Italy, intending to march on Rome, but was almost immedi- 
ately defeated,^ and fled back to Africa in a single ship to find 
that the African provinces would have none of him. He was 
beheaded in the Temple of Memory at Carthage (summer, a.b. 
413).^ His consulship was declared invalid, and his large fortune 
was made over to Constantins, who was designated consul for 
the following year. 

This revolt affected the course of events in Gaul. Honorius, 
whose mind did not travel far beyond his family and his poultry- 
yard, was bent on recovering his sister Placidia from the hands 
of the Visigoth, and this desire was ardently shared by Con- 
stantins, who aspired to tlie hand of this princess. Athaulf 
had agreed to restore her when the bargain had been made that 
in return for his services in crushing Jovinus he and his people 
should be supplied with corn and receive a Gallic province as 
Federates of the Empire. But Africa was the corn-chamber of 
Italy, and when Heraclian stopped the transport of supplies ^ 
it became impossible to fulfil the engagement with Athaulf. 
There was hunger in the Gothic camp, Athaulf therefore refused 
to carry out his part of the compact and surrender Placidia. He 
made an attempt to take Marseilles, which he hoped might fall 
by treachery, but it was defended by the most noble ” Boniface, 
an officer who was afterwards to play a more conspicuous and 
ambiguous part in Africa. Athaulf liimself was severely wounded 
by a stroke which the Roman dealt Mm. But he was more 
fortunate at Narbomie. He captured this towm and made it 
his headquarters, and he also seized the important cities of 
Bordeaux and Toulouse.^ 

Having established himself in Narbonensis and Aquitaine, 


^ 3700 hIuxjb acc. to Orosuxs, vii. 42 
and one of the two best MSS. of 
M a reel] in us (.s*</6 413 ; the other gives 
700 siiips and 3000 soldiers). 

® The words of Orosins, suggest 
that ho landed at the mouth of the 
Tiber and was defeated near the coast 
on Ids way to Home (so Gibbon). 
But oiir other Spanish authority, 
Hydatius, 50, slates that the battle 
was fought at Otricoli and 50,000 
were siaio. Otricoli is the first place 
where the Via Flaminia crosvses the 
Tiber, after the J?ons Mulvius. 


® The edict annulling the acts of 
Heraclian and obliterating his name 
{C. Th, XV. 14, 13} is dated Aug. 3. 

^ Orosius, ih. 

® Oapta Tolosa, Rutil. Naniat. i. 
496 ; nostra ex nrbe [sc. Burdigala] 
Gothit Juerant qni in pace recepii, 
I^aulinus Poll. Eucharisticos, 312. 
Tho notice in Cliron, Gall, p. 054, 
Aqidtania Gothis tmdita, relates to 
A-i). 414, but seems to be a mistaken 
anticipation of the settle nient of 418 
(cp. Schmidt, op, cH, i. 220). 
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Atliaiilf deterriuned to give liiaiself a new status by allying 
liimself in marriage to the Tlieodosian house. Negotiations with 
Eavenna were doubtless carried on during his military operations, 
but he now persuaded Placidia, against the will of her brother, 
to give him her hand. The nuptials were celebrated in Roman 
form (in January, A.B. 414)^ atNarbonne,in the house of Ingeniiis, 
a leading citizen, and the pride of Oonstantius, who liad just 
entered upon his first consulship, was spoiled by tlie news that 
the lady whom he loved was the bride of a barbarian. We are 
told tliat, arrayed in Roman dress, Placidia sat in the place of 
honour, the Gothic king at her side, lie too dressed as a Roman. 
With other nuptial gifts Atiiaulf gave his cpieen fifty comely 
youths, apparelled in silk, each bearing two large chargers in 
his hands, filled one with gold, the other with priceless gems — 
the spoils of Rome. Tliey had an cx-Emperor, Attains, to con- 
duct an epithalaminm. The marriage festivities Avere celebrated 
with common hilarity by barbarians and Romans alilce. 

A contemporary wTiter ^ has recorded words said to have been 
spoken by Athaulf, which show’- that, perhaps under the influence 
of Placidia, he had come to adopt a newr attitude to the Empire. 
“ At first,’’ he said, '' I ardently desired that the Roman name 
should be obliterated, and that all Roman soil should be con- 
verted into an empire of the Goths ; I longed that Romania 
should become Gotliia ^ and Athaulf be what Caesar Augustus 
was. But I have been taught by mucli experience that the 
unbridled licence of the Goths will never admit of their obeying 
laws, and witliont laws a republic is not a republic. 1 have 
therefore chosen the sa,fer course of aspiring to the glory of 
restoring and increasing tlie Roman name by Gothic vigour ; 
and 1 hope to ]je handed down to posterity as the initiator of a 
Roman restoration, as it is impossible for me to change the 
form of the Empire.” 

We can hardly be wTong in ascribing this change in the spirit 
and policy of Athanlf to the influence of Placidia, and conjecturing 


The ch'seription comes from Olym- 
l>iodorus, fr. 24. Philostorgius (xii.^ 4) 
iiiarriago to the union 
of pottery with iron (the fourth 
om}>ire symbolised by the iron legs 
of the image in Daniel ii. was ex- 
plained as the Roman, see Sidpieius 
Severus, Chron. ii. 3). See the note 
of Bidez, ad loc. Hydatius, 57, saw in 


it the fulfilment of Danielhs ])ropliecy 
(xi. (>) that the queen of the south 
would mai'ry a king of the north. 

“ Orosius, vil 42. 

® Rornama, itt ruhjnrlifr loquxtr. 
This early use of Romania for iJic 
territory of the Roman hhupire de- 
serves notice. 
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tliat liis conversion to Eome was the condition of her consent to 
the marriage. We know too little of the personality of this lady 
who was to play a considerable part in history for thirty years. 
She was now perhaps in her twenty-sixth year, and she may have 
been younger.^ Her personal attractiveness is shown by the 
passion she inspired in Constantins, and the strength of her 
character by the incidents of her life. She can have been barely 
twenty years of age when she approved of the execution of her 
cousin Serena at Rome, and in her defiance of her b^ot]ler^s 
wishes in uniting herself to the Goth she displayed her inde- 
pendence. She was in later years to become the ruler of the 
West. 

The friendly advances which were now made to Honoriiis 
by the barbarian, who had been forced upon him as a brother-in- 
law, were rejected. Athaulf then resorted to the policy of Alaric. 
He caused the old tyrant Attains to be again invested with the 
purple. Constantius, the Master of Soldiers, went forth for a 
second time to Arles to suppress the usurper and settle accounts 
with the Goths. He prevented all ships from reaching the coast 
of Septimania, as the territory of Narbonensis was now commonly 
called. The Goths were deprived of the provisions which 
reached Narbomie by sea, and their position became difficult. 
Athaulf led them southward to Barcelona, probably hoping to 
establish himself in the province of Tarraconensis (early in a.d. 
415). But before they left Gaul, the Goths laid waste southern 
Aquitaine and set Bordeaux on fire.^ Attains was left behind 
and abandoned to his fate, as he was no longer of any use to the 
GiotlivS. Indeed his elevation had been a mistake. He liad no 
adherents in tJaul, no money, no army, no one to su])port him 


^ Tijeodosina iisarried her Tnothcr 
Galla ill .‘{87 {Zos. iv. 43 ; so (Jibbon, 
din (on, G ul{ien|)ennmg ; in 386 ace. 
to Mareeliinus .s/iO so Tilleinont, 
iSievors) towards the end of the year ; 
so that Piacidia may have iiecn born 
in 388. Theodosius went to the west 
in that year and did not return to 
Cbnsiantinopio, wiicre Oalla had 
remained liuring his absence, till 
IS'uv. 361, U'here he remained till the 
day after (balla’s death in May .394, 
Galla dietl in childbirth, and the 
cliild died- It follows from, these 
dates that Piaeklia might have been 
born in 392-393, Of the two altonia- 


tives 388 ajipeai's to me to be the 
more probable. 

2 IVe learn of these events from the 
EiwhfiirislicoSj the ])ocm of .PauHnus 
of l\dla, already cited (308 lie 

describes the siege of Vasatae (Bazas), 
of which he was a witness. It v'as 
attacked by Goths and Alans, and 
was saved by the success of Pau linns 
in inducing the Alans to go over to 
the side of the KoTuans, ib. 329 .sr/^. 
The king of the Alans, an old friend 
of his, was prohaldy Goar, whom vre 
have already met (so 'illleinoni, l-hve- 
man, Schmidt). 
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except tlie barbarians themselves,^ He escaped from Gaul in 
a ship, but was captured and delivered alive to Constandiis/^ 
In A.D. 417, the eleventh consulship of Honorius and the second 
of Constantins, the Emperor entered Rome in triumpli with 
Attains at the wheels of his chariot. He punished the iiiveterate 
tj^rant by niainiing him of a finger and thiinib, and condeinning 
him to the fate which Attains had once been advised to inflict 
iijjon himself. He liad not forgotten how the friend of Aluric 
had demanded witli an air of patronising clemency tliat tlio son 
of Theodosius should retire to some small island, and lie banished 
his prisoner to Lipara. 

At Barcelona a son was born to Atliaulf and Placidia. They 
named him Theodosius after his grandfather, and the pJiilo- 
Roman feelings of Athaulf were confirmed. The death of the 
child soon after birth was a heavy blow ; the body was buried, 
in a silver coffin, near the city.^ Athaulf did not long survive 
him. He had been so unwise as to take into his service a certain 
Dubius, one of the followers of Sams, who avenged liis first by 
slaying his second master. The king liad gone to the stable, 
as was his custom, to look after his own horses, and the servant, 
who had long waited for a favourable opportunity, stabbed him 
(September, a.d. 415).*^ He did not die till he had time to 
recommend his brother, who he expected would succeed to the 
kingship, to send Placidia back to Italy. But his brotlier did 
not succeed him. Singeric, tlie brother of Sams — who probably 
had been privy to tlie deed of Dubius — ^seized the royalty and 
put to death the cliildron of the dead king by his first wife, 
tearing tJua)! from the arms of the bisliop Sigosar to whose 
|)rotection tlioy luid fiinl for refuge. Idacidia lie trf^.ated with 
indignity and cruelty, compelling her to walk on foot for twelve 


^ PauHiuis, \vho was grandson of the 
poet Ausonirts and son of Hespcrins, 
Praefc. Prefect of Gaul in 979, accepted 
from Attains the post of keeper of the 
'])rivy purser, comes jirimt/fe largitiosis 
(the' title of an. official subordinate to 
the comes r. prir., see Pol. dig.y Occ, 
xii. 4) — a post, savs ihiulinus (Euchar. 
290), 

quaiu srin't, iinUo suPsiwterc censu, 
iini'iuf* sno i|H(* <loiiss«‘t liderr rej^ao, 
soils (lulpiHi Uotliis I’iTtii.s inaki iaiu '^ibl notis 
{(uos a,(l ]>raasi({iinii uitae rira<‘S(‘ntis habere, 
non otiam luujerii poO-ral, la-r se nihii i}we 
aiit opibiw propi'iis aut ullo militc nixiiH. 


(This is a specimen of the doggerel 
written by the grandson nf Aus<niius.) 
Coins sliovr that Attalua had ol^tainefl 
some recognition at Trier, 

2 .He was captured in 416 {Cliron, 
Pasch.f sub a.)* Op. Prosper, sub 415, 
and Orosius, vii. 42. Phii<>stoi’gitJS 
(xii. 4) says ho was surrendered by 
the Goths, after Athaulfks deatb. 

3 OJympiodorus, fr. 27. 

The news of Ms death roaeluMl 
Byzantium on Sept. 24 {Chfon, Pasch., 
sub a,) and was the occasion of games 
and rejoicings. 
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miles ill tlie company of captives. But the reign of the usurper 
(for lie had seized the power by violence without any legal 
election) endured only for seven days ; he was slain, and Wallia 
was elected king. 

For the moment Gaul was free from the presence of German 
invaders, with the exception of one region. The Burgundians, 
who had crossed the Ehine and occupied the province of Germania 
Superior, had been confirmed in their possession by the tyrant Con- 
stantine. After the fall of Jovinus, whom they had supported, 
Honorius was in no position to turn them out. He accepted 
them as Federates of the Empire ; ^ they were bound to guard 
the Khine against hostile invaders. Thus in a.b. 4-13 was 
founded the first Burgimdian kingdom in Gaul, the kingdom of 
Worms (Borbctomagus). It is the Burgundy of the Nibelungen- 
lied, which also preserves the name of the king, Gundahar 
(Gunther), who had gained for his people a footing west of the 
Ehine. 

The island of Britain, when many of the troops were with- 
drawn by Constantine in a.d. 407, was left to defend itself as 
best it could against Piets, Scots, and Saxons. For a while the 
Vicar of the Diocese and the two military commanders of the 
frontier forces, the Count of the Saxon Shore in the south-east, 
and the Duke of the Britains in the north, were doubtless in com- 
munication with Constantine and taking their orders from him. 
When a great Saxon invasion devastated the country in a.i). 
408,2 the Emperor in Gaul was in no position to send troops 
to tlie rescue, and the inhabitants of Britain renounced his 
authority, arm (3d themselves, and defended their towns against 
the invaders.’*^ The new^ reached Italy, and Honorius seized 
the opportunity of writing, apparently to the local magistrates, 
authorising them to take all necessary measures for self-defence.'^ 
We have no information as to the attitude of the Imxxiriai 
garrisons and their commanders to the revolution. It is possible 


^ Prosper, 8uh 413. 

- Chon, Call 02 (p. 054). Here 
there .'ire two successive entries : 61, 
Imc tempcMale. praemleUidine (praeva- 
lente hostlmn mnUitudine, Mommsen) 
Momanorum vires aitenuatae ; 02 , 

Erl tan nine Saxonnm incursione de- 
vastntae. Freeman (o%). cit, p. 149) 
was misled by the bad text of 
li oncalU’s edition. 


® Zosimns, vL 5. 2 6'7r\a ivovinea : 
this was a violation of a Lex Julia. 

^ Ib, 10 . 2 'ijpiapiov de 'ypafiixacn irpos 
ray in Bperanniq. y/37?cra/x6'ov rroXeis 
(piiXaTTojOai Trapay'yiXkovfXL. It may 1)0 
noted that in Uie reign (J Honorius, 
Anderida (Hevenscy) on the Saxon 
Shore was re])aire<l and a now fort 
built at l*eak on the Yorlvsbiro coast 
(Haverfieid, 0, Med. Jl. i. 379). 
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that they sympathised with the provincials and shared in it J 
most of these troops had the tradition of association with 
Britain for centuries. In any case, when Constantine fell, and 
the tyrant Jovinus had been crushed and HonoriiivS was again 
master in Gaul, there can be little doubt that he and Gonstantius 
took measures to re-establish his power in Britain.^ In the lirst 
place, it is not probable that the provincials would have been 
able to hold out against the Saxon foe for fifteen or sixtee] 
without regular military forces, and we know that the 
did not begin to get any pennanent foothold in the island before 
a.;d. 428.^ And, in the second place, we have definite evidence 
that in or not long after that year there was a field army 
under the Count of the Britains.^ At this time the Empire 


^ TMs is contrary to tho ordinary 
view. (■[). Sa^iijot, La Bretagne 
roiuaine, 2o.l sqq. ; Lot, Les Iligralions 
saxonries, 11-13. For tbe condition of 
Britain in tlie last- joeriotl of Itoinan 
rule see Haverfieid, Roman ization of 
Ronam Britain^ and bis article on 
Britain {Roman) in EncgrloiKedia 
Britannka (Ed. 11) ; and Q. Med. IL i 
^ Tiiis is the British tradition. See 
Nennius, llistoria Brittonimi, 31 and 
66 (Ghron. min. iii. pp. 171-209). Tiie 
Saxon tradition, recorded in the 
Saxon Chronidi:, places the coining 
of the Saxons as ]>ernuincnt settlers 
in 449. Charn. Gall. 120, p. OGO, has 
the f<.)llow.ing entry : iJritanniac -a-^que 
ad hoe tempns varil'f chnUhus eL'enilbns- 
qua latae {late rexaiae, .iMoninison) in 
dielonem. Saxon u'}n redigunlur. Tho 
date gii'cii is tbe lOtii year of 
the joint role of Tlajotlosius and 
V alontinian = a.d. 4 12-443. {’'i.die argu- 
ment of Freeinaii, ib, p. loS, is spoiled 
by his reckoning it as tbe IRth 
year of Theodosius after the deatli 
of ikreadiuH.) A little later we iiave 
the ap'p(‘,al of the Britons for help to 
Aetius in Ganl recorded by Gibias 
{Dr. excidio Britanniae, c. 20), Agitio 
ter cons'idi gemiius Brilannonini. a.u. 
440 was the third, consulship (»f Aetius. 
These notices taken togcither look as 
if the Saxons, having gained some 
footholds about 428, during the follow- 
ing foui’tcoii years extende<l their 
pov/er, and then about 442 Roman 
rule definitely disaxijiea.rcd. See Bury, 
The XoL dig.., d.U.S. x. Gp. also 
W, M. F. ik-^trio, Regledcd British 


History, 1917. It is to be noted that 
comnmnications between Britain and 
the continent "were not broken off 
during the filth century. Germanus, 
bishop of Auxerre, who had lieon sent 
there by the Pope in 429 to contend 
with the Pelagian heresy (Prosper, 
sub a.), and is said to have gained a 
bloodless victory over tho Saxons and 
Piets near St. Albans (Constantins, 
Vlt. Germ. c. 17), visited tho island 
a second time probably about 440 
(ib. c. 25). See Levison, Bisyhof 
Germanus von Auxerre,” in K 
Archil', xxix, (1903). We luive 
donee too of communications in 4 
(Sidonius Apoll. JSjrp. ix. 0. 6). 

® The fact that the iinporial 
ofricials in Britain are all recorded 
in the Not. dig., Occ. (<*. a.d. 
would not be decisive, as they inigL 
not liave been erased unless ihataiu 
had been definitely handed over by 
treaty to another powder. But tlicre 
is one section, vii. {Dktributio tmmero- 
rum), which has been brought up t<> 
date, and here w^e find, under the 
comes Britminiarnm, three numon of 
infantry ajid six vexillationes, of 
Avhich at least four and probably 
more arc not recorded in tho lists of 
tho field forces w^hich are under tho 
supreme commands of the mag, ped. 
and the mag. eg. praes. (in sections v. 
and vi.). This must mean that these 
forces had been sent to Britain 
paratively recently and had 
entered under vii, but not under v. 
and vi. See Bury, op. cM. 
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was hard set to mamtain its authority in Gaul and Spain and 
Africa, and it could not attempt to reinforce or keep up to 
strength the regiments in Britain. But there is no reason to 
suppose that during the last ten years of the reign of Honorius, 
and for some time after, Eoman government in Britain was 
not carried on as usual. Its gradual collapse and final dis- 
appearance belong to the reign of Valentinian III. 

In these years of agony many British provincials fled from 
the terror-stricken provinces and sought a refuge across the 
sea in the north-western peninsula of Gaul. Maritime Armorica 
received a new (Jeltic population and a new name, Brittany, 
the lesser Britain.^ 

§ 4. Selthment of the Visigoths in Gaul, ami of the Vandals 
and' Sueves in Sfain (a.d. 415-423) 

The Visigoths were far from sharing in the philo-Koman 
proclivities of Athaulf. Their new king Wallia was animated 
by a national Gothic spirit and was not disposed at first to 
assume a pacific attitude towards Kome. A Spaniard two years 
later 2 informs us that “ he was elected by the Goths just for 
the purpose of breaking the peace, while God ordained him 
for the purpose of confirming it.” Circumstances forced Mm 
into becoiTiuig a Federate of Home, lor he found his position in 
Spain untenable. The other barbarians had occupied most of 
the peninsula except Tarraconensis, and the Visigoths were 
unable to settle there because Roman ships bloc’iaded the 
ports and hindered them from obtaining supjdies. They W(ue 
threatened by famine. To Wallia now, as to Alaric before, 
Africa seemed the solution of the difficulty , and lie marched 
to the south of Spain (early in a.d. 416). But it was not destined 
that the Goths should set foot on African soil. As the fleet of 
Alaric had been wrecked in the straits of Sicily, even so some 
of the ships which Wallia had procured were shattered in the 
straits of Gades, and whether from want of transports or from 

1 See Freeman, op. at. 162 sqq. probaWy the Saxon pirates who 
We do not know whether any of tiie infested the diaimoi aiui the 
Oennan invaders who crossed the coast of (hiul The Arniorieans like 
.Rhine in 400 had penetrated to the Britons^ resorted to Hcii-iu'!}). 
Armorica. The enemies from whom Zosimus, vi. 5. 2. 
wo. are told that Armorica suffered in 

the days of Constantine III. were Orosius, vii. 40. 
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8iij)Grstitious fear lie abandoned the idea. He decided that 
the best course was to make peace, and be entered into negotia- 
tions with Constantius. 

Placidia, though still retained as a hostage, had been w(j 11 
treated, and her brother and lover were willing to treat with 
Wallia as they would not have treated with Athaulf. An 
agreement was concluded by which the Emperor undertook to 
supply the Goths with 600,000 measures of corn, and Wallia, 
engaged to restore Placidia and to make war in the name of the 
Empire against the barbarians in Spain (before June, A.iy. 416). 

These engagements were carried out. After five years spent 
among the Goths, as captive and queen, l.^lacidia returned to 
Italy/ and she was persuaded, against her own wishes, to give 
her hand to the Patrician Constantins, They were married on 
January 1, a.I). 417, the day on which he entered on liis second 
consulship.^ 

A¥ailia set about the congenial task of making war on the 
four barbarian peoples who had crossed the Pyrenees seven 
years before and entered the fair land of Spain, rich in corn 
and crops, rich in mines of gold and precious stones. For two 
years thejr seem to have devastated it far and wide. Then they 
settled down with the intention of occupying permanently the 
various provinces. The Siling Vandals, under their king Fredbal, 
took Bactica in the south ; the Alans, under tlieir king Addac, 
made their abode in Lusitania, which corresponds roughly to 
Portugal ; the Suevians, and the Asding Vandals, whose king 
was Gunderic, occupied the nor tJi- western province of GalLiecia, 
no]*th of tlie Doiiro. The eastern provinces of Tarraconensis 
and Carthagiiiieusis, thougli. the western districts may liave Iukui 
seized, and though they were doubtless constantly harried by 
raids, did not pass under the power of the invaders. 


^ Siic was os<'<n'i('U by EiJj)lutius, 
an agen^ in rebus -vrlio had con- 
diieted the JU'gotiiiioari. Olyinpio- 

doniri, />. 

“ lie wan consul again in 420, and 
in tliat year SyiinnachuH the Urefect 
of jlo!ne put up some monument in 
his honour, of “whieli the dedicatory 
inwriptioii is preserved {GJ.L. vi. 
1710). "He is there described as 
repdtrdiyri raipabllcae et parcntl Invic- 
lis,Gnnoni}th principfon — coniill et nia- 
ijistro nlri usque )nilillaCfpatricw et tertio 


eons, onlUi^irio. At Trier is preserved 
a memorial of his second coiLsidship: 
an inscription copied on stone (in tlu^ 
t-welfth century) pro])abiy from one 
of his consular ivory diptyeiis {O.LL, 
xiii, 3074), FL Constantins v. c, eomes 
et mag, nirimq, mil, alq. pair id ns ci 
seemtdo consul ortUnarlvs, 

^ Hydatiiis, our cliitjf authority for 
Spain in these years, says Lnsitaniam 
et CartIuKjimensem ; hut \vc may 
question whether Carih, was otampied 
as a whole. 
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Wallia began operations by attacking tbe Siliiigs in Baetica. 
Before the end of the year he had captured their king by a ruse 
and sent him to the Emperor, The intruders in Spain were 
alarmed, and their one thought was to make peace with Honorius, 
and obtain by formal grant the lands which they had taken by 
violence. They all sent embassies to Piravenna. The obvious 
policy of the Imperial Government was to sow jealousy and 
hostility among them by receiving favourably the proposals 
of some and rejecting those of others d The Asdings and tlie 
Suevians appear to have been successful in obtaining the re- 
cognition of Honorius as Federates, while the Silings and Alans 
were told that their presence on Roman soil would not be 
tolerated. Their subjugation by Wallia was a task of about 
two years.^ The Silings would not yield, and they were virtually 
exterminated. The king of the Alans was slain, and the remnant 
of the people who escaped the sword of the Goths fled to Gallaecia 
and attached themselves to the fortunes of the Asding Vandals. 
Gunderic thus became “ King of the Vandals and Alans,” and 
the title w^as always retained by his successors. 

After these successful campaigns, the Visigoths were re- 
compensed by receiving a permanent home. The Imperial 
government decided that they should be settled in a Gallic not 
a Spanish province, and Constantins recalled Wallia from Spain 
to Gaul. A compact was made b}^ which the whole rich province 
of Aquitania Secunda, extending from the Garonne to the Loire, 
with parts of the adjoining provinces (Narbonensis and Noveni- 
populana), were granted to the Goths. The two great cities on 
the banks of the Garonne, Bordeaux and Toulouse, were handed 
over to Wallia. But Narbonne and the Mediterranean coast 
were reserved for the Empire. As Federates the Goths had no 


I infer tliis from what actually 
}ia])j)ene(l, corabined Avith the naive 
statement of Orosius (vii. 43) that 
all the barbarian kings bad made 
representations to Honorius that he 
should alloA^ them to fight it out in 
Spain, as their mutual slaughter would 
bo to the interest of the Empire : tu 
cum. omnibus pacem habe omnnmique 
oh.!ildes ncci'pe ; r/.o-9 nobis confiighrms, 
nobis perimus, tlbi vimimus^ immortali 
vero qmesUi rePpiibUcae tuae^ si nirique 
pereamns. When Orosius Avas writing 
this last chapter of his work (for which 


see bcloAA-, Oha]). IX. § 0), the war 
■was still raging between the Visigotlis 
and tlusir foes, and the latest noAvs 
AA'as tliat Wallia Avas strenuously work- 
ing for the estabiislnuent of ])cace, 
ax^parently early in 418. He Avas 
writing in Africa. 

2 Sidonius Apollmaris, cclelwating 
Wallia’s grandson Kicinior, Avrites 
[Cann, ii. 3()3) : 

Tartesiaeis avus luiius Vallia term 
Vaiidalieas turiaas el martis Ualanos 

stravit et occidiiam texere eatlaAvra Calpexu 
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authority over the Roman provincials, who remained under the 
control of the Imperial administration. And the Roman pro- 
prietors retained one-third of their lands ; two-thirds were 
resigned to the Goths. Thus, from the point of view of the 
Empire, south-western Gaul remained an integral part of the 
realm ; part of the land had passed into the possession of Federates 
who acknowledged the authority of Honorius ; the provincials 
obeyed, as before, the Emperor’s laAvs and were governed by the 
Emperor’s officials. From the Gothic point of view, a Gotliic 
kingdom had been established in Aquitaine, for tlie moment 
confined by restraints wliich it would be the task of the Goths 
to break through, and limited territorially by boundaries which 
it would be their policy to overpass. Not that at this tinuj, 
or for long after, they thought of renouncing their relafcioti to 
the Empire as Federates, but they were soon to sliow that they 
would seize any favourable opportunity to increase their power 
and extend their borders. 

This final settlement of the Visigoths, who had moved about 
for twenty years, in the three peninsulas of the Mediterranean, to 
find at last a home on the shores of the Atlantic, was a momentous 
stage in that process of compromise between the Roman Empire 
and the Germans which had been going on for many years and 
was ultimately to change the whole face of western Europe. 
Constantins was doing in Gaul what Theodosius the Great had 
done in the Balkans. There were now twm orderly Teutonic 
kingdoms on Gallic soil under Roman lordship, the Burgundian 
on the Rhine, the Visigothic on the Atlantic. 

Wallia did not live to see the arrangements which he had 
made for his people carried into effect. He died a few months 
after the conclusion of the compact, and a grandson of Alaric ^ 
was elected to the throne, Theoderic I. (a.jd. 418). Upon him 
it devolved to superintend the partition of the lands which th<) 
Roman proprietors were obliged to surrender to the Goths. 
It must have taken a considerable time to complete the transfer. 
The Visigoths received the lion’s share. Bach landlord retained 
one-tliird of his property for himself and handed over the re- 
maining portion to one of the German strangers,''^ This arrange- 

^ See SiklurjiuH, vii. 505. siiino that Alaric was bern c. 300 a.u. 

There seems no j’oasun should ^ See the fragments of laws of 

not be mjOejvstood literally, if we as- Bui'ie in Leges Vislg, (ml. p. 3. 
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ment was more favourable to tbe Gotlis than arrangenients of 
tbe same kind wbicb were afterwards made in Gaul and Italy, 
as we skall see in due course, with other intruders. For in these 
other cases it was the Germans who received one-third, the 
Romans retaining the larger share. And this was the normal 
proportion. For the principle of these arrangements was directly 
derived from the old Roman system of quartering soldiers on 
the owners of land. On that system, ■which dated from the 
days of the Republic, and was known as Jiosjntalitas, the owner 
was bound to give one-third of the produce of Iiis property to 
the guests whom he reluctantly harboured. Tliis principle 
now^ applied to the land itself, and the same term was used ; tlie 
proprietor and the barbarian with whom he wars compelled to 
share his estate were designated as host and guest {Jmjntes). 

This fact illustrates the gradual nature of the process by 
wdiich western Europe passed from the po-wer of the Roman 
into that of the Teuton. Transactions which virtually meant 
the surrender of provinces to invaders Avere, in their immediate 
aspect, merely the application of an old Roman principle, 
adapted indeed to changed conditions. Thus the process of 
the dismemberment of the Empire was eased ; the transition 
to an entirely new order of things was masl^ed ; a system of 
Federate States within the Empire prepared the way for the 
system of independent states which A\^as to replace the Empire. 
The change not accomplished without much violence and 
continuous warfare, but it was not cataclysmic. 

The problem which faced the Imperial Government in Gaul 
was much larger than the settlement of the Gothic nation in 
Aquitaine. The Avhole country required reorganisation, if the 
Imperial authority was to be maintained effectively as of old in 
the provinces. The events of the last ten years, the ravages of 
the barbarians, and the wars with the tyrants had disorganised 
the administrative system. The lands north of tlio Loire, 
Armorica in the large sense of the name, liad in the days of the 
tyrant Constantine been practically independent, and it was the 
work of Exuperantius to restore some semblance of laiA^ and order 
in these provinces.^ Most of the great cities in the south and 

^ Rutilius Xam., writing in 417 , leges restitait rmliiJit 

says (De rel suo, i. 213) : 

cuius Aremoricas pater Exuperantius eras Freeman suggested that Exuperantius 
nunc x>ostlimiiiium pads amare docet. was Praet. Pref. Gcrnuiniis, who 
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east had been sacked or burned or besieged. We saw how 
Imperial Trier, the seat of the Praetorian Prefect, liad l)een 
captured and plundered by the Vandals ; since tlien it had been, 
twuce at least, devastated by the Pranks with sword and fire.^ 
The Prefect of the Gauls translated his residence from the Moselle 
to the Rlione, and Arles succeeded to the dignity of Trier. 

What Constantins and his ad'vdsers did for the restoration of 
northern Gaul is unknown, but the direction of tlieir policy is 
probably indicated by the measure which wa,s adopted in t1ie 
south, in the diocese of the Seven Provinces. On April 17, 
Ajy. 4,18, lionorius issued an edict enacting that a representative 
assembly was to meet every autumn at Arles, to debate questions 
of public interest. It was to consist of the seven governors of 
the Seven Provinces,^ of the highest class of the decuritvns,'^ and 
of representatives of the landed proprietors. Tlie council had no 
.independent powers ; its objec.t was to make common suggestions 
for the removal of abuses or for improvements in administration, 
on wliieh the Praetorian Prefect might act himself or make 
representations to the central government. Or it might concert 
measures for common action in such a matter as a petition to 
the Emperor or the prosecution of a corrupt official.^ 

Such a council was not a new experiment. The old provincial 
assemblies of the early Empire had generally fallen into disuse 
in the third century, but in the fourth we find provincial assemblies 
in Africa, and diocesan assemblies in Africa and possibly in 
Spain.^ Already in the reign of Honorius a Praetorian 
Prefect, Petronius, had made an attempt to create a diocesan 
a,ssembly in Southern Gaul, probably in the hope that time and 
labour might be saved, if the aflhirs of the various provinces 


became in 418 bishop of Anxorre, 
seems to liavo boon in, the 3)receding 
years J)ux Iraclus AruioricaJii et 
Nertlicani, a inilltaiy eouiinand wliich 
extended over fiv'o jn’oviiicos (the 
two Aquitaines, and 2ad, 3rd, and 
4th Liigdimensis). This is the 
natural idfuithication of his dueatus 
(f'onstantius, Oerm, :i. c. i. p. 

202), sirK;e Ids autlu^iity ran in Sens 
and Auxerre v/hieh were in Lugd. 
Quarta,. 

^ Apparently about A.n. 440 '412, 
Kenatus J^Vigoridus (in Greg. ^ Tur. 
i/hs4. Fr. ii. 9) : Trererorum cimtas a 
Francis direpta ificensaque est secunda 


imipilone ; Salm'an, De gub, Dei, vi. 
c*. 15, terexcisat but vii. c. 2, qnadrupVtci 
eversiam prostrata. 

^ It is provided that the governors 
{(udiccs) of Aquitania See. and 
Novempopnlana, on aeeonnt of their 
distance from A,rles, might send 
deputies, 

® Ilonoraii, retired deciirions. 

^ We shall meet an instance in 
the prosecution of Arvandua: below, 
Chap. XI. § 4. 

® See C, Tk xii. 12. 1 and 9; 
Giiiraud, Les Assemblces provinciales 
dam V empire, mmain, p. 228, 
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were all brought before him in the same month of the year. 
The Edict of a.d. 418 was a revival of this idea, but had a wider 
scope and intention. It is expressly urged that the object of 
the assembly is not merely to debate public questions, but also 
to promote social intercourse and trade. The advantages of 
Arles — a favourite city of Constantine the Great, on which he 
had bestowed Ms name, Constantina — and its busy commercial 
life are described. All the famous products of the rich Orient, 
of perfumed Arabia and delicate Assyria, of fertile Africa, fair 
Spain, and brave Gaul, abound here so profusely that one might 
tlunk the various marvels of the wmrld were ijidigenoiis in 
its soil. Built at the junction of the Ehone uitli tlm Ihiscan 
sea, it unites all the enjoyments of life and all the facilities of 
irade.’^ ^ 

It must also have been present to the mind of Constantins 
tliat the Assembly, attracting every year to Arles a considerable 
number of the richest and most notable people from Aquitania 
Secunda and Novempopiilana, would enable the provincials, 
surrounded by Visigothic neighbours, to keep in touch wdth the 
rest of the Empire, and would help to counteract the influence 
which would inevitably be brought to bear upon them from the 
barbarian court of Toulouse. 

The prospect of a return to peace and settled life in Spain 
seemed more distant than in Gaul. Soon after the Visigoths had 
departed, war broke out betw^een Gimderic, Idng of the Vandals, 
and Hermeric, king of the Suevians. The latter were blockaded 
in the Nervasian mountains, but suddenly Asterius, Count of the 
Spains,^ appeared upon the scene, and his operations compelled 
the Vandals to abandon the blockade. At Bracara a large 
number were slain by the Roman forces. Then the Vandals and 
Alans, who now^ formed one nation, left Gallaecia and migrated 
to Baetica. On their way they met the Master of Soldiers, 

^ The edict is addressed to Agrippa, full discussion will ])e found), 
tlie Pr. Pr. of Gaul. It was not in- 

ciiidod in the Theodosian Code, but has ^ The military command in Spain, 
been preserved as a separate document with the title comes lUspamarum, was 
in several MSS. The text will be new and must have betm esta})lished 
found in Sirmond’s ed. of Sidonius after the invasion of tlu^ barbarians 
Ai>ollinaris (ed, 2, 1059, p, 241), in in 409. The first mentions of it are 
HaiioFs Corpus legum (p, 238), and in Not. Occ. vii. 118 and in llydatius 
other coileetlons ; and also in Oarette, 74, Asterius was created a Patrician 
Les AssembUes prov. de la Gaule in reward for his success (Penatus, in 
rormine, p. 460 (in this book a very Gregory of Tours, ILF. ii, 9). 
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CJastiiius,^ wlio had coinc from Italy to restore order in tlio 
peninsula. Ho liad a large army, including a force of Visigotliic 
Federates, but he suffered a severe defeat, partly tlirough the 
perfidious conduct of his Gothic allies. The Vandals established 
themselves in Baetica, but it does not appear whether the re- 
cognition they had received in Gallaecia as a Federate people was 
renewed wlien they took up their abode in the southern 2 )roviiice 


§ 5. Elevation, and Death of Gonstmitins IlL {a.d, 421), 
and Death of Honor ius (a.d. 423) 

When the Patrician Constantins had been virtual ruler of the 
western provinces of the ]2mpire for ten years and liad been for 
four a member of the Imperial family as the Em])eror's brother- 
in-law, Hoiiorius was persuaded, apparently against liis own 
wishes, to co-o];)t liijn as a colleague. On February 8, a.t). 4-21, 
Flavius Const an tius was crowned Augustus,’^ and immediately 
afterwards the two Emperors crowned Galla Placidia as Augusta. 
Two children had already been born to Constantins, the elder 
Justa Grata Honoria (a.d. 4-17 or 418) and the younger Placidus 
Valentinianus (July 3, a.d. 419).'^ 

But the achievement of the highest dignity in the world was 
attended by a bitter mortification. The announcement of his 
elevation and that of Placidia was sent in the usual way to Con- 
stantinople, but Theodosius and his sister Pulcheria refused to 
recognise the new Augustus and Augusta. Their reasons for this 
attitude are not clear. Perhaps they had never forgiven Placidia 
for her marriage with Atliaulf, and perhaps they haxl some idea 
of reuniting the whole Em 2 >ire under the sway of Theodosius 
when liis uncle died, and saw in Placidia’s son Valentinian, on 


^ Oastiiius is designated as marj. 
not as mag. titr. mil., in the 
sources. This may mean that after 
the elevation of (Jonstautiiis in 421 
(see beknv) Cast inns was appointed 
mag. ped. prac,^., along with a co- 
ordinate vnig. eg It it. %)raes. We find 
in 423 Orispinus ymtg, eqiiiL in C. Tti. 
ii. 23. 1 (where 8oeck and Sundwall 
are snrely wrong in reading Oastino). 
In 419, oV 420, Castinus was Count of 

VOL. I 


the Domestics and led a campaign 
against the Franks (R.onatiis, ib.). 

^ For these events see Hydat-ius 
77 and Prosjjer ,suh 422. 

^ The day of the month of his 
elemtion, and that of his death, come 
from Thoophanes, a.m. 5913. 

* Marcellinus, sub a. Honoria was 
called Justa Grata after her mother’s 
maternal aunts, sisters of Galla. 
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^vlioni tlie title of nohilissimus ^Yas bestowed,^ an obstacle to 
•this project. Constantins, writhing under this insult, thought 
of resorting to arms to force the eastern court to recognise him.^ 
In other ways too he found the throne a disappointment. The 
restraints surrounding the Imperial person were intolerably irk- 
some to him ; he was not free to go and come as he used when 
he was still in a private state. His popularity, too, had dwindled, 
for during the last few years he had grown grasping and covetous. 
His health failed, and after a reign of seven months he died 
(September 2).'^ 

After his death, Honorius, who had always been fond of his 
step-sister, displayed his affection by kisses and endearments 
wliich were embarrassing for her and caused considerable scandaL 
The love, liowever, was presently turned into hatred through 
the machinations of Placidia’s attendants ; ^ and the estrange- 
ment between the Emperor and his sister led to frays in the 
streets of Ravenna between the parties who espoused their 
causes. Goths who had accompanied the widow of Athaulf from 
Spain and remained in her service, and retainers of her second 
husband, fought for her name and fame. Castinus, the Master 
of Soldiers, w^as her enemy ; we may conjecture that he hoped 
to succeed to the pow-er and authority of Stilicho and Constantins. 
The breach widened, and at length Placidia, with her two children , 
w^as banished from Ravenna, and sought refuge with her kindred 
at Constantinople (a.d. 423).® There w^as a rumour that Honorius 
suspected her of appealing to an enemy powder to come to her 
assistance.® If there is any truth in this, we may guess that the 
“ enemies ” to wiiom she appealed were the Visigoths. 

The reign of Honorius came to an end a few months later. 
He died of dropsy ’ on August 15, a.I). 423. His name would 
be forgotten among the obscurest occupants of the Imperial 
throne w^ere it not that his reign coincided with the fatal period 

^ Honorius reluctantly yielded to 
fchc pressure of Placidia to confer the 
title, \rhether })efore or after the death 
of Oonstantius. Por the conjecture 
as to the project of Theodosius see 
Gul(lcnpennin,£y, cit. 240. 

" Olympiodorus, frs. 34, 38, 39, is 
our source for the last years of 
Constantins. 

® Olympiodorus adds that after his 
death petitions came in from all sides 


complaining of unjust acts ho had 
committed to extort money. 

^ Her old nurse EI])idia, a maid 
Spadusa, and Leonteus her curator 
or intendant, are incntioned. Olymp. 
fr, 40. 

Prosper, sub a. 

® Oassiodoriis, Chron.. snb a. 

Philostorgius, xii. 13 ; Narr, de 
imp. dom. Val. p. 030. 
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ill ^\]]ich it' derided tJiat western Euroj)e was to ])ass from 
Use .Roinan to the Teuton. A conteTiipomiy, wlio wtis probably 
^M’iti?io' at (Joiistautinopled observed that many grievous woiuids 
were niflietcd on the State during his reign. Rome was ea])jiired 
and sacked: Gau! and Spain were ravaged and ruined by 
barbariaii liordes ; Britain bad been nearly lost, it was 
siguitieaiit oi the state of tlie times that a princess of tlse Imperial 
house should be takeii into captivity and should deign to marry 
a l)arbanan chieftain.^ The E]ii[)eror himself did' notliing of 
note against tlie enemies who inlested his realm, )>ut persoiially 
he was extraordinarily fortunate in oceu])ying the throne till lie 
died a, natural death and witnessing tiie (histructiem of the 
multitude of tyrants who rose up against him. 

ynter was an atlinirer PlaeiUia’H inarrinira, stufimi fen/ par urn. 
(a .Uif'odosius Jl. find ]nvd)a,hjv wrote dvvolarat, indicates the criticism which 
soon after the death of Honoriws. her act evoked in the east. 

2 Tiic eurions exj)rcs.sion used of 



CHAPTER VII 

THEODOSIUS II. AND MARCIAN 

§ 1. The Regency of Anthemius (a.d. lOS-IlI) 

When ArcadiHS died lixs son Theodosius was only seven years 
old.^ Anthemius, the Praetorian Prefect of the East, acted as 
regent, while Antiochus, a palace eunuch, was entrusted with 
the care of the young prince. The guidance of the State through 
the first critical years of the new reign showed the competence of 
the regent. The measures which were passed during the six 
years in which he held the power exhibit an intelligent and sincere 
solicitude for the general w^elfare. The name of Anthemius is 
chiefly remembered for its association with the great western 
land wall of Constantinople, which was built under his direction 
and has been described in an earlier chapter.^ But this was 
only one of many services that he performed for the Empire. 
Harmony was established between the courts of Constantinople 
and Ravenna and, while this was rendered possible by the death 
of Stilicho, it must be ascribed largely to the efforts and i)olicy 
of Anthemius. A new treaty was made which secured peace on 
the Persian frontier.^ An invasion of Lower Moesia by XJldin, 
the king of the Huns, who had executed Gainas, seemed at 
first serious and menacing, but was successfully repelled.^ An 

^ Born April 10, 401 ; crowned others ■were associated in the regency. 
Augustus Jan. 10, 402. For the For Anthemius see above, p. 159. In 
children of Areadius see the genealogi- 408 he was made a Patrician. Chry- 
eal table of the house of Theodosius, sostom wrote to congratulate him on 
On the will of Areadius, under which the Praetorian Prefecture, saying that 
the Persian king Yozdegerd is said the office was more honoured by his 
to have been apj>omted guardian of tenure than he by the office (7?^;. 147). 
Theodosius, see below, Chap. XV. § 1. ^ Chap. Ill, 

“ We do not know by what legal * C.J. iv. 63. 4. 
form this was arranged or whether ® Sozomon, ix, 5, 
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inimensG horde of Sciri were in the Hun’s host, and so many 
were talceii ]>iisoners tliai; the government liad some irouhlc in 
disposing of them. They were given to large landowners in 
Asia Minor to be employed as serfs. In order to secure the 
frontier against future invasions of Hun or German barbarians, 
Anthemius provided for the improvement of the fleet stationed 
on the Danube ; many new ships were built to protect the Ixirders 
of Moesia and Scythia, and tlie old crafts were repaired^ 

Constaiitiiioph^, depended on Egypt for its bread, and it 
sometimes luipponed that there was a lack of trans]>ort sliips 
at Alexandria and corn supplies did not arrive at the due 
tinio,’^ This oc(.;urred in a.d. IOS, and there was famine in the 
city. The populace was infuriated, and burned the house of 
Monaxius, the Prefect of the City, whose duty it was to dis- 
tribute the corn.^ Anthemius and the Senate did their utmost 
to relieve the distress by ])rocuring corn elsewhere,*^ and tJien 
Anthemius made permanent provision for a more elilcient 
organisation of the supplies from Egypt.^ He also took measures 
to revive the prostrate condition of the towns of the Illyrian 
provinces, which had suffered sorely through the protracted 
presence of Alaric and Ms Visigoths.® Towards the close of 
his tenure of office, all the fiscal arrears for forty years (a.d. 
308-107) were remitted in tlie provinces of the eastern IVe- 
fectiire.^ It is interesting to observe that the most intimate 
friend and adviser of Anthemius is said to have been Troilus, 
a pagan sopliist of Side, who seems to have been the leader of a 
litemry circle at Constantinople.® 


J 6'. Til. vil 17. 1 (Jan. 28, 412). 
The Danube boats ivej'e ealled Uisorim, 
The tiutiilas aixi eruiiiieraieJ in KoL 
J/c/,, Or, t'or the Heiri see 6'. Th, 

V. 4. 3. 

“ Sometimes a dishonest skipper 
sold his ear^o at some remote place. 
Sec a. Th. xiii. 5. 33. 

^ Marceilinus, Ohron., 400. 

Chro/K Fd.'tch., ,snh 407. 

J a, Th. xiv. IG. 1. 

^ A.D. 400. The rcKponsibility was 
transferred from the nariindarli or 
naval collegia, to the suunnalas of the 
fleets, whose recompense for their 
tr<Jiible was irntrensed by the axklition 
of a Hiriaii remuntu’ation. The iskunl 
of Carpatlius was the haif-way station 


between Alexandria and 
and thus the care of the corn su[>}dies 
now devolved conjointly on tlu^- 
Prefect of the City, the Prefect of 
Egyx^t, and the praeses insulariu}i (the 
governor of the Mauds along the 
coast of Asia Minor; he was subor- 
dinato to the Proconsul of Asia). 
0. Th. xiii. 5, 32 (Jan. 19). 

« G. Th. xii. 1. 177 {a.b. 412). 

’ A.D. 414, April 9. C. Th. xi. 
28. 9. 

® Socrates, vii. 1. Anthemius was 
celebrated by Theotinius, a pagan 
])oet (Synesius, Iljrp* 49). Sync‘sias 
calls AntlunniiivS roe geydXoe {Rpp. 73, 
addressed to Troiltis) and op, 0. J.L. III. , 
TSl magm Ant'hemio. 
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§ 2. Regency of the Empress Piilcheria (a.v, 414-416) 


In ]ier sixteentb. year Pulcheria was created Augusta (July 4, 
A,D. 414),^ and assumed the regency in tlie name of her brother, 
who was two years younger than herself. Anthemius soon 
disappeared from the scene ; we may conjecture that death 
removed him ; and he was succeeded in the Prefecture of the 
East by Aiireliaii, who in the preceding reign had been the 
leader of tlie Eoman party in resisting the designs of Gai'nas.^ 
It seems ])robable that he wars the chief adviser of Pulcheria. 

One of her first acts was to remove from the court the eunuch 
Antiochus/^ who had been her brother’s tutor. She super- 
intended and assisted in the education of Theodosius. It is 
said that she gave him special instruction in deportment ; and 
she sought to protect him from falling under the influence of 
intriguing courtiers to which his weak character might easily 
have rendered him a prey. The new mode of palatial life, 
established in the reign of Arcadius, enabled women to make 
their influence increasingly felt in public affairs. The example 
had been set by Eudoxia, and throughout the whole space of 
the fifth and sixth centuries we meet remarkable ladies of the 
imperial houses playing prominent parts. The daughters of 
Eudoxia were unlike their mother, and the court of Theodosius 
II. was very different from that of Arcadius. The princesses 
Pulcheria,, Arcadia, and Marina, and the young Emperor inherited 
the religious temperament of their father, with which Pulcheria 
combined h.cr grandfather’s strength of character. The court, 
as a contemporary says, assumed the character of a cloister, 
and pious practices and charitable works ^vere the order of the 
day. Pulcheria resolved to remain a virgin, and prevailed 
upon her sisters to take the same resolution, in which they 
were confirmed by their spiritual adviser, the Patriarch Atticus, 
who wrote for them a book in praise of virginity. 


^ Coiiishf Ael. Pulcheria, with mins 
reipiihlicae on the reverse, belong to 
the years 414-421, before lior brother’s 
marriage. 4''hey may have been struck 
in 415 when Theodosius celebrated his 
third qiiinquennalia and issued coins 
witli Gloria reijmblicae ml. xv, mult, 
XX. (Cp. de fcSaiis, Coins of the 
Eiidojoias.) 

- According to the date of C. Th, 


viii. 4. 20, Anthemius was still .Prefect 
on Fel). 17, 415. But according to 
Ghrou. Pasch., sub a.„ ho was suc- 
ceeded by Aiirclian before Dec. 30, 414. 

^ Cp. Theophanes, a.m. 5005. 
Autiuchus is said to ijave been sent 
to Oonstantinopio by King Yezdege rd, 
in order to fulfil the duties of guardian 
which he had acoe]jted under the will 
of Arcadius. See below. Chap. XV. § i. 
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Theodosius had studious tastes, and he formed a remarkable 
collection of tlieological hooks, ^ but he was also interested in 
natural science including astronomy. He Avas of a gentle and 
kindly nature, and it is recorded that he was reluctant to inflict 
capital punishment.^ He seems to have possessed none of the 
qualities of a capable ruler either in peace or war.^ 

To an unprejudiced observer in the reign of Arcadius it 
might have seemed that the Empire in its eastern parts was 
doomed to a speedy decline. One possessed of the insight of 
Synesius might have thought it impossible that it could last 
for eight hundred years more when he considered the threaten- 
ing masses of barbarians who encompassed it, the ojjpression of 
the subjects, and all the evils which Synesius actually pointed 
out. The beginning of the fifth century was a critical time 
for the whole Empire. At the end of the same period we find 
that while the western half had been found wanting in the day 
of its trial, the eastern half had weathered the storm ; we find 
strong and prudent Emperors ruling at New Eonie. The im- 
provement began in the reign of Theodosius. The truth is 
that this Emperor, though weak like his father, was far more 
intelligent, and had profited more by his education. Throughout 
the greater part of his reign the guidance of affairs seems to have 
been in the hands of prudent ministers who maintained the 
traditions of Anthemius and Aurelian. In the chronicles we 
do not hear much about the Senate ; everything is attributed to 
Pulcheria or Theodosius. But it seems probable that the Senate 
exercised considerable influence on the policy of the rulers. 
The State was not threatened in tliis reign by the danger of a 
military dictatorship, and it was only towards its close that an 
unworthy eunuch enjoyed undue political power. 

Soon after her accession to the responsibilities of government 
the young Empress was called upon to deal with serious troubles 
which had arisen in Egypt. The old capitals, Alexandria and 
Antioch, although they had been overshadowed by the greatness 
of Byzantium, were far from degenerating into mere provincial 
towns. They retained much of their old importance and all 
their old characteristics. In Alexandria, hi the fifth century, 

^ See Socrates, vii. 22, who devotes ® Tillemont has some just reruarlvs 
a chapter to his virtues. on the defects in bis character, II tat. 

- John Ant. fr, 71, in Exc. de des vi. 23 
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with, its population of perliaps 600,000 citizens,^ life was as 
busy, as various, and as interesting as ever. Tlie Eomans had 
found no city in the Empire so difficult to govern as that of the 
quick-witted and quick-tempered Alexandrians ; the streets were 
continually the scene of tumults between citizens and soldiers, 
and revolts against the Augustal Prefects. “ While in Antioch, 
as a rule, the matter did not go beyond sarcasm, the Alexandrian 
rabble took on the slightest pretext to stones and cudgels. In 
street uproar, says an authority, himself Alexandrian, the 
Egyptians are before all others ; tie smallest spark suffices here 
to kindle a tumult. On account of neglected visits, on account 
of the confiscation of spoiled provisions, 0 ]i account of exclusion 
from a bathing establishment, on account of a dispute between 
the slave of an Alexandrian of rank and the Roman foot-soldier 
as to the value or non-value of their respective slippers, the 
legions were under the necessity of charging among the citizens 
of Alexandria.’’ ^ 

Instead of healing the discords and calming the intractable 
temper of this turbulent metropolis by diffusing a spirit of 
amity and long-sufiering, Christianity only gave the citizens 
new things to quarrel about, new causes for tumult, new formulae 
and catchwords which they could use as pretexts for violence 
and rioting. 

The troubles which agitated Alexandria, when Pulcheria 
became regent, were principally due to the bigotry and ambition 
of the Patriarch, In this office, Theophilus, whom we met as 
the enemy of Chiysostom, had been succeeded (a.b. 412) by 
his nephew Cyril, who was no less ambitious to elevate the 
prestige of his see and was even more unscrupulous in the arts 
of intrigue. In the first years of his pontificate his chief objects 
were to exalt his own authority above that of the civil governor 
of Egypt, the Augustal Prefect, and to make Alexandria an 
irreproachably Christian city by extirpating paganism which 
still flourished in its schools, and by persecuting the Jews who 
for centuries had formed a large minority of the population. 
He was an ecclesiastical tyrant of the most repulsive type, 

^ 300,000 is the number of the nearly twice as much in the fifth 
citizens given for the time of Augustus century. Cp. above, Chap. III. § 5, 
(Diodorus, xvii. 52). It excludes p. 88. 

slaves and foreigners. Gtildeni^enning ^ Mommsen, Hist of Home, v. (ii. 
(p. 225) thinks it must have been 264 Eng. tr.). 
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and the unfortunate Hypatia was the most illustrious of his 
victims, 

Hypatia was the daughter of Theon, a distinguished .mathe- 
matician/ who was a professor at the Museum or university of 
Alexandria. Trained in mathematics by her father, she left 
that pure air for the deeper and more agitating study of meta- 
physics, and probably became acquainted with the older Keo- 
platoiiism of Plotinus^ which, in the Alexandrian Museum, 
.had been transmitted untainted by the later developments 
of Porphyrins and laniblichus. Wlien she had completed her 
education she was appointed to the chair of philosophy, and 
her extraordinary talents, combined with her beauty, made 
her a centre of interest in the cultivated circles at Alexandria, 
and drew to her lectiire-roorn crowds of admirers. Her free 
and iiiiembarrassed intercourse with educated men and the 
publicity of .her life must liave given rise to many scandals and 
backbitings, and her own sex doubtless looked upon her with 
suspicion, and called her masculine and immodest. She used 
to walk in the streets in her academical gown (rpt/Soov^ the philo- 
sopher’s cloak) and explain to all who wished to learn, difficulties 
in Plato or Aristotle.^ Of the influence of her personality on 
her pupils we have still a record in some letters of Synesius 

^ Hi.s niotjt ioipsjrtaiit studies were 
on Euclid, Ara,tiis, and Ptoieniy, 

Nearly all our MSS. of tlie geometry 
of .Euclid are based 03i his critical 
recension, aiid the scholia on Aratus, 
wiioin ho exalted as an asti'onomer 
above Eudoxus, are derived from 
liini. The character of his work has 
been elucidated by .Heiberg and 
Maass. il'ypatia wrote three niatlie- 
matical books, (1) a memoir on 
.'Diophantus (wdio wroto a standard 
work on arithmetic of 'whicdi about 
half is exttint) ; (2) a commentary 
on the Conic kSectioris of A]K.-)lionius ; 

(3) a commentary on the astronomical 
Canon {kclpCov pciaL\f.L<Ic) of .Ptolemy. 

See the article mi 'Tirarici in Suidas, 
wdiicli is largely based on tlie Life of 
Isidore by Bainascius (for the I’ocoii- 
structioii of -wliicli see the study of 
J. Asmus in B.Z. xviii.. 424- sqq.^ xix. 

205 sgq.). The statement of Suidas 
that liy])atia ivas the wife of Isidore 
was duo to a misiindorstandiug of his 
source. Pallada^s, tlie contemporary 
AlexandTian poet, ivrote the following 


very poor verses on Hypatia {Anth. 
Pal ix. 400) : 

orar jSkcTroj ert', TTpocrtcvi-Wj /c«l rol? Aoyoyy, 
TV)? 7rap9euov top oZkov adrpwoi' ^keiroiv> 
ds ovpavbv yap eerrt trou to. irpay/xaTo,, 
‘YTraria (reixvy},. rwv Aoycoy evp!yp(f)Ca^ 
ay^pavTOp dtrrpop ttj? <ror /»}9 ratSeifcrefo?- 

^ Plotinus and his master Ammo- 
nius Sacas belonged to the university, 
while the later Neoplatonists w'ore nut 
connected with it. This point — 
Hypatia’s affiliation to Plotinus — is 
due to W. A. Meyer, whose careful 
little tract, Hypatia von Alexandria 
(1886), has thrown much light on the 
subject- Hoche (in his article in 
Philologus, XV. 439 sqq.^ 1860) showed 
that the supposed journey of Hypatia 
to Athens is based on a mistranslation 
of Suidas. The date of her birth was 
probably about 370. 

® I folloAV Meyer’s translation of a 
passage in Suidas, The most pleasing 
passage in Socrates is that in which 
he speaks with admiration of Hypatia 
vii. 15). 
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of Gyrene, wlio, altKough. his studies under her auspices did 
not hinder him from adopting Christianity, always remained 
at heart a semi-pagan, and was devotedly attached to his in- 
structress. That some of her pupils fell in love with her is not 
surprising,^ but Hypatia never married. 

The cause of the tragic fate, which befell her in March a.d. 
416, is veiled in obscurity. We know that she was an intimate 
friend of the pagan Orestes, the Prefect of Egypt ; and she 
was an object of hatred to Cyril, both because she -was an 
enthusiastic preacher of pagan doctrines and because she was 
the Prefect's friend. 

The hatred of the Jews for the Patriarch brought the strained 
relations between Cyril and Orestes to a crisis. On one occasion, 
seeing a notorious creature of Cyril present in an assembly, 
they cried out that the spy should be arrested, and Orestes 
gratified them by inflicting public chastisement on him. The 
menaces which Cyril, enraged by this act, fulminated against 
the Jews led to a bloody vengeance on the Christian population. 
A report was spread at night that the great church was on fire, 
and when the Christians flocked to the spot the Jews surrounded 
and massacred them. Cyril replied to this horror by banishing 
all Hebrews from the city and allowing the Christians to 
plunder their property, a proceeding which was quite beyond 
the Patriarch's rights, and was a direct and insulting interference 
with the authority of Orestes, who immediately wrote a complaint 
to Constantinople. At this juncture 500 monks of Nitria, 
sniffing the savour of blood and bigotry from afar, hastened to 
the scene. These fanatics insulted Orestes publicly, one of 
them hitting him with a stone; in fact the governor ran a 
serious risk of liis life.^ The culprit who hurled the missile was 
executed, and Cyril treated his body as the remains of a martyr. 


^ One of her pupils is said to have 
declared his passion for her, and the 
tale went tliat she exorcised his desire 
by disarranging her dress and dis- 
playing TO crvix^oXov aKaddprov yep- 
p7}creo3s : “ This, young man,’’ she said, 
“ is wiiat you are in love with, and 
nothing beautiful.” Tliis story, 
recorded by Suidas, was without 
doubt a contemporary scandal, and 
indicates what exaggerated stories 
\vore circulated about the independ- 
ence and perhaps the free-spokenness 


of Hypatia. Seven letters of Synesius 
to the philosopher Hypatia ” are 
preserved. He addresses her {Up, 16) 
as “ mother, sister, and teacher.” 

2 It is to he remembered that tho 
Aug. Prefect did not possess military 
powers. Subsequently some Prefects 
united civil and military fimctions 
(Florus under Marcian, Alexander 
under Leo I,), but these cases were 
excex^tional Cp. M. Oeizer, Byz. 
Verw, AgypienSi p. 19. 
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It Avas then that Hypatia fell a victim in the midst of these 
infuriated passions. One day as she was returning home she 
was seized by a band oi 2 mrabalam ^ or lay brethren, whose 
duty it was to tend the sick and who were under the supervision 
of the Patriarch., These fanatics, led by a certain Peter, dragged 
her to a church and, tearing off her garments, hewed her in 
pieces and burned the fragments of her body.^ The reason 
alleged in public for this atrocity was that she hindered 
a reconciliation, between Orestes and Cyril ; but the true 
motive, as Socrates tells us, was envy. This ecclesiastical 
liistorian does not conceal his opinion that Cyril was morally 
responsible. 

There can be no doubt that public opinion wus deeply shocked 
not only in Alexandria but also in Constantinople. Whatever 
Pulcheria and Atticus may have thought, the Praetorian 
Prefect Aurelian, who was the friend of her friend Syiiesius, 
must have been horrified by the fate of Hypatia. It would seem 
that the Empress found it impossible to act on the partial and 
ojjposite reports which were received from Orestes and Cyril, 
and a special commissioner, Aedesius, was sent to Alexandria to 
investigate the circumstances and assign the guilt. We have no 
direct information concerning his inquiry, but it would appear 
that it was long drawn out and it was publicly recognised that 
the parabalani were dangerous. The government consequently 
reduced the numbers of their corporation, forbade them to appear 
at games or public assemblies, and gave the Prefect authority 
over tliem.^ But within little more than a year the influence 
of Cyril at the pious court of Pulcheria elicited a new decree, 
wkich raised the number of the parabalani from 500 to 600 and 
restored them to the Patriarch’s authority.^ If condign punish- 
ment had been inflicted on the guilty we should probably have 
heard of it. The obscure murderers may have escaped, but 
the murder of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on 
the character and religion of Cyril of Alexandria.” ^ He was an 


^ We ihid tlie form irapafiaXaveh 
ill Mansi, vi. p, 828, 

“ oc/rpaKOLs dvtlXou (Socrates, vii. 
14), killed iior with either sharp sherds 
or mussel sliciis. Gibbon (v. ^117) 
misunderstood dpeTXou when he iiiter- 
])rcled, ‘‘■her flesh, was scraped 
from her bones.” Philostorgius (viii. 


9) says that she was torn in j)ieces 
{5ia<T7ra<r07jpai) by the Hoinonsians. 

^ C. Th. xvi. 2. 42, a.d. 416, Sept. 
29. It was suspected that Aedesius 
was bribed by Cyril and his party, 
Suidas, s.v, 'TTraria. 

^ a Th ib. 43, a.;d. 418, Feb. 3. 

® Gibbon, ib. 
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able theologian and we shall next meet him in the stormy scene 
of an ecumenical Council. 

We are not told at what time the regency of Piilcheria formally 
came to an end. Perhaps we may suppose that on reacliing the 
age of fifteen Theodosius was declared to have attained his 
majority. But for several years after his assumption of the 
supreme authority his sister continued to be the presiding spirit 
in afi'airs of state. The most influential minister during these 
years was probably Monaxius, who succeeded Aurelian as 
Praetorian Prefect of the East. ^ 

Piilcheria chose a wife for her brother when lie was twenty 
years of age. She seems to have been confident that her own 
influence would not be endangered. The story of the Athenian 
girl who was selected to share the throne of Theodosius was 
romantic.'^ Athenais was the daughter of Leontius, a pagan 
philosopher, and had been highly educated by her father in the 
pagan atmosphere of Athens. When he died, she had a dispute 
with her brothers about the inheritance of her father’s property 
and she came to Constantinople to obtain legal redress. Her 
beauty and accomplishments won the notice and patronage of 
the Empress, who chose her as a suitable bride for the Emperor. 
She took the name of Eudocia and embraced Christianity. The 
marriage was celebrated on June 7, a.d. 4-21, and was followed 
by the birth of a daughter, who was named Eiidoxia after her 
grandmother.^ In a.b. 423 (January 2) she was created Augusta. 


^ Before August 416 ; lie held the 
post till 420. 

2 Grogorovius made Atjimais the 
subject of an interesting monograph 
(1882). 

3 A.D. 422. Her full name was 
Licinia Eiidoxia. It ajipears on those 
of her coins which were minted in 
Italy, after her marriage. She was 
created Augusta in her infancy, for 
she is so designated in Plaeidia’s 
dedicatory inscription (see below, p. 
262), which belongs probably to c. 
426-428. From the same inscription 
we learn that Eudocia had a son 
named Arcadius (born 423-425 ?), who 
must have died very young ; and 
Dessau is doubtless right {Insc. Lai. 
818) in holding that this child is the 
minor Arcadias mentioned in the 
Preface (1. 13) to the Cento of Profoa, 
a copy of which the writer of the 


Prefaee seems to have presented to 
Theodosius II. A second daughter 
was born later, Elaccilla, who died 
in 431 (Marcellinus, Ghron., sub a. ; 
Nestorius, llpayfi. AipaicX., tr. Nau, 
p. 331). — Coins of Ael. Eudocia Aug. 
are preserved which must have been 
issued soon after her coronation in 
Jan. 423, as the reverse legend is voL xx 
mnlt XXX. They correspond closely 
to coins of Theodosius, Piilcheria., ancl 
Honorius. As Theodosius kept his 
third quinquennalia in 415 (Chron. 
Pasch., sub a.), the jiresumptioii is 
that lie celebrated his viconnalia in 
420, and that in that year were issued 
these coins of himself, Piilcheria, and 
Honorius at Constantbiojile. The 
design of the reverse (a standing 
winged Victory hokliiig a cross) on 
the coins of Emlocia differs from the 
others by having a star. We have 
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TliougJi slie was sincerely loyal to lier new faitli, \n’ote religions 
poems, and learned to interest lierself in tlieology, she always 
retained some pagan leanings, and we may be sure that, when 
her influence began to assert itself, the strict monastic character 
of the court was considerably alleviated. 


§ 3. The Usmyation oj John at Ravenna, and Elevation of 
Valentinicm HI, (a.b. 423-425) 

It w^as about this time that the Empress Placidia with her 
two children, driven from Eavenna by Honorius, came to Con- 
stantinople and sought the protection of their Idnsfolkd Then 
the news arrived that Honorius was dead, and the first care of 
the government was to occupy the port of Salona in Dalmatia.^ 
The event was then made public, and for seven days the Hippo- 
drome was closed and Constantinople formally mourned for the 
deceased Emperor. The intervention of Theodosius at this crisis 
in the destinies of the ^vest was indispensable, and two courses 
were open to him. He might overlook the claims of his cousin, 
the child Valentinian, son of the Augustus whom he had refused 
to recognise as a colleague, and might attempt to rule the whole 
Empire himself as his grandfather had ruled it without dividing 
the power. Or he might recognise those claims, and act as his 
cousin’s protector. In either case there w’^as fighting to be done, 
for a usurper, whose name was John, had been proclaimed 
Emperor at Eavenna. Theodosius and Pulcheria decided to 
take the second course and support the cause of Placidia and her 
son. It was an important decision. The eastern government 
was not blind to its own interests, and a bargain seems to have 
been made with Placidia that the boundary between the two 
halves of the Empire should be rectified by the inclusion of 
Dalmatia and part of Pannonia in the realm of Theodosius.^ 
The measure of occupying Salona had been taken with a view 


also similar coins of Ael. Placidia 
Aug., with tlie star, evidently minted 
in 423 or 424, soon after her arrival 
at Constantinople (see below). Cp. de 
Salis, Goins of the Endoxias. 

^ vSee above, p. 200. 

^ Socrates, vii. 23. EiDigraphic 
evidence indeed suggests that Salona 
was under Constantinople in 414- 
415, see Jung, Momer und Romanen, 


186, n. 2. 

^ The words patrui wei in C, Th. 
xi. 20. 5 need not point to the 
definite transference of the adminis- 
tration of Dalmatia in a.d. 424, for 
in that year Theodosius was sole 
Emperor. But the change was not 
regarded as definitely settled till the 
marriage of Valentinian and Eiidoxia 
in 437, See below, p. 226. 
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to tliis change. It is probable that at the same time it was 
arranged that the future Emperor of the west should marry the 
infant daughter of the Emperor of the east. In any case Theo- 
dosius could contemplate a closer union between his own court 
and that of Eavenna, a union in which he would have the pre- 
ponderating influence for about a dozen years to come during 
the minority of his cousin and the regency of his aunt ; while 
he would have no direct responsibility for any further misfortunes 
which the western provinces might sustain from the rapacity of 
the German guests whom they harboured. 

John, who had assumed the purple at Eome, was an obscure 
civil servant who had risen to the rank of j^rimicerius notariomm}- 
It is evident that he owed his elevation to the party which was 
adverse to Placidia, and certain that he had behind him the 
Master of Soldiers Castinus, who had failed to win laurels in 
Spain,^ and was probably partly responsible for her exile. His 
envoys soon arrived at Constantinople to demand his recognition 
from the legitimate Emperor, and the answer of Theodosius was 
to banish them to places on the Propontis.^ Placidia was now 
recognised as Augusta, her son as nobilissimus^ — ^titles w^hich Con- 
stantinople had refused to acknowledge when they had been con- 
ferred by Honorius ; and the dead Constantius was posthumously 
accepted as a legitimate Augustus.^'’ A large army was prepared 
against the usurper and placed under the command of Ardabiirius, 
an officer of Alan descent, and his son Aspar. Placidia and her 
children accompanied the army, and at Thessalonica Valentinian 
was raised to the rank of Caesar (a.d, 424).^» Wlien they reached 
Salona, the infantry under Ardaburius embarked and sailed 
across to the coast of Italy, and Aspar with tlie cavalry proceeded 
by land to Sirmium and thence over the Julian Alps to the great 
city of the Venetian march, Aquileia, of -which they made them- 
selves masters.'^ Here Placidia remained to await the issue of 
the struggle. 


^ Renatus Frigeridus, in Gregory 
of Tours, IL F, ii. S. Was he the same 
dohn who was sent to negotiate with 
Alaric in 408 ? (above, p. 176). 

^ See above, p. 209. 

® Philosiorgiiis, xii. 11. 

^ Olyinpiodorus, fr, 46 ; Marcelli- 
mis, sub 424. 

^ This is shown by the fact that 
some laws issued in his name with 
Honorius and Theodosius were pub- 


lished in G. T7h {e.g. iii. 16. 2) ; ep. 
Mommsen, 0. TJi. p. ccxcvii. 

® Probably towards the end of the 
year. Valentinian was designated con- 
sul (Flavius Idacidiis YalentinJanns 
Caesar) as colleague of Theodosius f<jr 
42/). John assumed the consulship in 
the west. 8oc Fast. Co as., sub a. 

Philostorgius, ib., Olympiodorus, 
ib., and Socrates, vii, 23 are the chief 
sources. 
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Of the situation in Italy and the attitude of the Italians to 
the Emperor who had established himself at Ravenna we know 
nothing, except the fact that he was not acknowledged at Roine,^ 
although it was at Rome that he had assumed the purple. 
Castinus, w’-hoin one might have expected to play the leader^s 
part, remained in the background ; we are only told that he 
was thought to have connived at John’s elevation. ^ But two 
younger men, whose names w'ere to become more famous than 
that of the Master of Soldiers, were concerned in the conflict of 
parties. Boniface, an able soldier, wdio was perhaps already 
Count of Africa in a.d. 422, had been ordered to co-operate with 
Castinus in the ill-fated expedition against the Vandals in Spain, 
but he had quarrelled with the commander and returned to 
Africa.^ We next find him espousing the cause of Placidia when 
she was banished by Honorius and helping her with money. 
He is not recorded to have taken any direct part in the conflict 
with John, but he could maintain the loyalty of Africa to 
the Theodosian house and could exercise influence by his control 
of the corn supplies. The other rising soldier who played a part 
in these events was Aetius, of whom we shall hear much more. 
He accepted the new Emperor and was appointed to the post 
of Steward of the Palace {ciira pcdatii). When the news arrived 
that an eastern army was on its way to Italy, he was sent to 
Pannonia to obtain help for his master from the Huns. For 
this mission he was well qualified, as he had formerly lived among 
them as a hostage and was on friendly terms with their king. 

Ardaburius had embarked at Salona, but his fleet was un- 
fortunate, it was caught in a storm and scattered. The general 
himself, driven ashore near Ravenna, was captured by the 
soldiers of John. If the usurper had proceeded immediately 
against Aspar, he might have thwarted his enemies. But he 


^ This may be inferred from the 
issue of gold coins of Theodosius II. 
at Rome, ■vvhi<3h may probably be 
assigned (so de Sails) to 424—425. Tlie 
Roman mint did not issue coins of 
Jijlin (for whose lia^^enna coins see 
Cohoo, viii. 207). The loyalty of 
Rome is also shown by an inscrip- 
tion of Faustus, Prefect of the City in 
425, acknowledging the Caesarship of 
Valentlnian (GJ.L. vi. 1077). 

“ Prosper, sub 423. He was consul 
in 424, and was not acknowledged in 


the east. 

® Cp. Prosper, sub 422, and Hyda- 
tiiis. It is not quite clear whether 
Boniface seized the government of 
Africa without Imperial warrant, or, 
as seems more likely, he had received 
the appointment before Jiis disobedi- 
ence in refusing to go to Spain. The 
presence of an able militarjr comman- 
der in Africa was urgently demanded 
by the hostilities of the Moors. See 
the discussion in Freeman, Wesiei'n 
Europe, 305 sqq. 
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did not take prompt advantage of Ms luck. He decided to wait 
for the arrival of the Hun auxiliaries whom Aetius had gone to 
summon to his aid. 

Meanwhile Ardaburius employed the time of Ms captivity at 
Ravenna in forming connexions with the officers and ministers 
of the usurper and underminmg their fidelity. He then succeeded 
m sending a message to Ms son, who waited uneasily and 
expectantly at Aquileia, bidding him advance against Ravenna 
without delay. Guided by a shepherd through the morasses 
which encompassed that city, the soldiers of Aspar entered it 
without opposition ; some thought that the shepherd was an 
angel of God in disguise. John was captured and conducted 
to Aquileia, where Placidia doomed him to death. His right 
hand was cut off, and mounted on an ass he was exposed in the 
circus before Ms execution. Castinus, the Master of Soldiers, 

was banished.’- . , tt 

When all was over, Aetius arrived in Italy with 60,000 Huns ; 
if he had come a few days sooner, the conflict would probably 
have had a different issue and the course of history would have 
been changed. At the head of this large army, Aetius was able 
to make terms for Mmself with the triumphant Empress. She 
was forced to pardon Mm and accept his services. The Huns 
were induced by a large donation of money to return to their 

^°™lacidia then proceeded with her children to Rome, where 
Valentinian III. was created Augustus on October 23, a.d. 426.^ 
Theodosius had himself started for Italy to crown Ms cousin 
with Ms own hand, but fell ffl at Thessalonica, and empowered 
the Patrician Helion, the Master of Offices, to take Ms place 
It seems certain that Valentiman’s sister Honoria was crowned 
Augusta, if not on the same occasion, soon afterwards. 


1 The victory of Placidia must be 
placed in May or June. For on July 
9 she issued a law at Aquileia restoring 
some ecclesiastical privileges which 
had been abolished by John. Bir- 
mondianae, G; also C, Th. xvi. 2. 46 
and 47 ; xvi. J. 62 and 63. Op. Seeck, 
Megesten, p. 6, on these laws. Placidia 
and her son did not leave Aquileia 
before Aug. 6 {C. Tk xvi. 2. 47 and v. 
64). Philostorgius (xii. 13) says that 
John reigned for a year and a half, a 
rough figure but, if he was elevated 


in Sept. 423, pointing to May as the 
date of his fall. 

^ Socrates, vii. 24, CliToii. Pascn.» 
sub a. On the date compare Tille- 
raont, Hist, des Emp. vi. 621, 
Clinton, F.B,, sub a. Cold coins of 
Valentinian were issued in Con- 
stantinople, conjecturally 
the reverse two Einx>erors, both nim- 
bate, one large, the other small, with 
the legend Balus Eeipublicae, 

8 See below, p. 288. Hehon had 
acted for the Emperor in conferring 
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Ardaburius was rewarded for his successful conduct of the 
war by the honour of the consulsliip a.b. 427. He and Ms 
son Aspar were the ablest generals , Theodosius had, and their 
devotion to the Arian creed did not stand in the way of their 
promotion. Aspar received the consulship in a.d. 434, when he 
was again commanding an army in the interests of Placidia, this 
time against a foreign foe, not against a rebel and we have an 
interesting memorial of the event in a silver disc, on which he 
is represented, a bearded man, with a sceptre in his left hand 
and a handkercliief in his raised right, presiding at the consular 
games.^ It was a more than ordinary honour that was paid to 
Aspar, for he was consul for the West, not for the East,^ and the 
designation may have been suggested by Placidia herself, wlio 
owed him much for his services in securing the diadem for her 
son. 

§4. The Emfress Eudocia 

Twelve years passed, and the marriage arranged between the 
cousins, Valentinian and Licinia Eudoxia, was, as we saw, 
celebrated at Constantinople, whither the bridegroom went for 
the occasion (October 29, a.b. 437).^ Now, if not before, a 
considerable part of the Diocese of Illyricum — Dalmatia and 
Eastern Pannonia certainly — ^%vere transferred from the sw’-ay of 
Valentinian to the sway of Theodosius.^ This political trans- 


the Caesarship at Thessaloniea and 
had doubtless accompanied Placidia 
to Italy. A mutilated metrical in- 
scri])tlon at Sitiha in Mauretania 
would refer to the elevation of 
Valentinian if de Rossi’s restoration 
were near the truth {CJ,L. viii. 8481). 
It runs : 

Terra [about lt> iii Hidera regni 

iajiu dc . . - ans urinormn fiiimina 
[cojndit 

gra[ . . . tliitela VaJcntinianufs 
ct Theodosius arfcem.' 

Be Rossi proposed Jiilgida coiiscendms] 
lerra{e\ni 6'. r. in 1, [^Placid}ae\ gra\;rLdis 
t\iitela in 3, and [pare fruens doctam 
exerc]et In 4 (very improbable). Cp. 
Biicheler’s note in Avih. Lai. ii. 288. 

^ In Africa. See below, p. 248. 

- It was found near Morence and 
is preserved there. The inscription 
round the disc is: FI, Anhibwr Aspar 
vir inluslrls com, et mag, 'miUium 
VOL. I 


et consul ordinarlvs. For a full 
description see W. Meyer, Ziad cmt, 

EIJ. pp. 0-7, 

“ The eastern consul of the year 
was Areobindus. 

Ohr, Pasch,f and l^rosper, sub a. 
Coiixs were issued in honour of the 
occasion : on the face a full-faced bust 
of Theodosius, on the reverse three 
figures, Theodosius in the centre 
joining the hands of his daughter 
and Valentinian, with legend Feliciter 
N'ubUis, 

® Cassiodorus, Far. xi. 1. 9 (Placidia) 
rmnlsse administrat imperium . . . 
7iurum defiique sibi amissio7ie lllyrici 
comparamt factaque est coniunctio 
regnaiitis dlvisio dolmda qyrovinciia; 
Jordanes, Rom, 329 datamque pro 
munere soceri sui totam Illyricum (sic). 
The totxim of Jordanes does not 
authorise us to suppose with Tille- 
mont (Bist. des Fmp. vi. 75) that the 

Q 
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action v/as part of the matrimonial arrangenient, and \¥as loolced 
upon as the price which Placidia paid for her daughter-in-law. 
The new provinces were now controlled by the Praetorian Prefect 
of Illyriciim, and his seat was transferred for some years from 
Thessalonica to Sirmium.^ 

After the departure of her daughter the Empress probably 
felt lonely, and she undertook, in accordance with her husband’s 
wishes, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to return thanks to the Deity 
for the marriage of their daughter.^ In this decision they 
seem to have been confirmed by a saintly lady of high reputa- 
tion, Melania by name, a Eoman of noble family, who had been 
forced into a repugnant marriage, and had afterwards, along 
with her husband, whom she converted to Christianity, taken 
up her abode at first in the land of Egypt, where she founded 
monastic houses, and then at Jerusalem. She had visited 
Constantinople to see her uncle Volusian, whom she converted 
before his death, and she exercised considerable influence with the 
Emperor and his household. The journej^ of Eudocia to Jeru- 
salem (in spring, a.d. 438) was marked by her visit to Antioch, 
where she created a sensation by the elegant oration which 
she delivered, posing rather as one trained in Greek rhetoric 
and devoted to Hellenic traditions and proud of her Athenian 
descent, than as a pilgrim on her way to the great Christian 
shrine. Although there was a large element of theological 
bigotry both in Antioch and in Alexandria, yet in both these 
cities there was probably more appreciation of Hellenic style 
and polish than in Constantinople. The last words of Eudocia’s 
oration brought down the house — a quotation from Plomer, 


Vjj.erep'fj^ re Kai a/./zaros' evyo//,at eivai. 


cession included the provinces of 
Noricum or even all Pannonia. 
Dalmatia, Pannonia Secimda, and 
Valeria were probably ceded, and no 
more. Cp. Zeillcr, Lm Origines chret. 
dans les prov. Dan. pp. 6, 7. 

^ We learn this from a law of 
Justinian {Nov. xi.) : cum enim in 
antiquis lemporibm JSirmii praefectura 
fuerat comtitata ibique omne fuerat 
lllyrici fasti glum tarn in civilibus 
quam in episcopalibus causis, postea 
autem Attilanis Umporihus eiusdem 
locis devastatis Aprmemim praefectm 
praetorio de Sirmitana civitate in 


Thessalonicamprofugus veneral [c. a.d. 
447, ^see below, p. 275]. This prefect) 
is otherwise unknown. 

^ See Socrates, vii. 47. Tlie 
following inscripdon, recorded as 
existing in the church of St. Peter 
ad vincula at Eome, seems also to 
refer to the fulfilment of a vow for 
Eudoxia’s marriage : ' 

Theodosius pater Eudocia cum coniuge 
votum, 

Cunique suo siipplex Eudoxia nomine 
solvit 

(where cum suo nomine = suo wowme), 
De Rossi, ii. 1, p. 110. 
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'' I boast that I am of your race and blood.” ^ The city that 
hated and mocked the Emperor Julian and his pagan Hellenism 
loved and feted the Empress Endocia with her Christian Hellen- 
ism ; a golden statue was erected to lier in the curia and one 
of bronze in the museum. Her interest in Antioch took a 
practical form, for she induced Theodosius to build a new 
basilica, restore the thermae, extend the walls, and bestow other 
maihs of favour on the city. 

Eiidocia's visit to Aelia Capitolina, as Jerusalem was called, 
brings to the recollection the visit of Constantine’s mother 
Helena, one hundred years before, and, although Christianity 
had lost some of its frcslmcss in the intervening period, it must 
have boon a strange and impressive experience for one wliose 
youth was spent amid pagan memories in the gardens of tixe 
philosophers at Athens, and who in New Rome, witli its museums 
of ancient art and its men of many creeds, had not been entirely 
weaned from the ways and affections of her youth, to visit, 
with all the solemnity of a.n exalted Christian pilgrim, a city 
whose memories were typically opposed to Hellenism, and whose 
monuments were the bones and relics of saints.^ It was probably 
only this religious side that came under Eudocia’s notice ; for 
Jerusalem at this period was a strange mixture of piety with 
gross licence. We are told by an ecclesiastical writer of the 
age that it was more depraved than Gomorrah ; and the fact 
that it was a garrison town had something to do with this 
depravity. But it drew pilgrims from all quarters of the world. 

On her return from Palestine (a.d. 439) Eudocia’s influence 
at Court was still powerful.^ She seems to have been on terms 
of intimate friendship with Cyrus of Panopolis, who held a very 
exceptional position. He .filled at the same time the two high 


Evagrius, II.E. i. 20. Tlio verse 
is an adaptation of Iliad, vi. 211. It 
has been suggested that Euducia’s 
oration consisted of a poem in 
hexameters (Ludvvich, Fudociae fmg- 
menia, p. 12). 

Of the relies which she received 
(the bishop of Jerusalem piiecl a trade 
in reiics), especialiy remarkable wore 
the chains with wiiieh Herod bound 
Peter. One of tlicse she gave to her 
daughter Eudoxia, wlio founded a 
church in Home (called originally 
after herself, and in later times St. 
Peter ad vincula), whore it is still 


preserved. Cp. above, p. 226, w, 2. 
An account of Eudoeia’s visit to , 
Jerusalem will be found in the Vita) 
Melathiaa iuriioria. Melania mot the ' 
Empress at Sidon and acted as her 
companion and cicerone. 

® In this year, the 42nd of his 
reign, Theodosius was consul for the 
17th time, and the mint of Con- 
stantinople issued gold coins (1) of 
the Emperor with a holmcted Rome 
on the reverse and the legend IMP 
xxxxii. cos xvii, PP, (2) of the Empress, 
with Constantinople seated on the 
X^row of a vessel and the same legend. 
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offices of Praetorian Prefect of the East and Prefect of the city.^ 
He was a x>oet like Ms fellow-townsman Nonims though of minor 
rank ; ^ he was a student of art and architecture ; and he was 
a “ Hellene ’’ in faith. It has been remarked that Imperial 
officialdom was beginning to assume in the East a more distinctly 
Greek complexion in the reign of Theodosius II., and Cyrus was 
a representative figure in this transition. He used to issue 
decrees in Greek, an innovation for vdiich a writer of the following 
century expressly blames him.'^ His pu'efectiire was popular 
and long remembered at Constantinople, for lie built and restored 
many buildings and improved the illumination of the town, so 
that the people enthusiastically cried on some occasions in the 
Hippodrome, Constantine built the city but Cyrus renewed it.’’ ^ 
He still licld his offices in the autumn of a.d. 411,^ but it cannot 
have been long after this that he fell into disgrace. Perhaps 
his popularity made him an object of suspicion ; Ms paganism 
furnished a convenient ground for accusation. He was compelled 
to take ecclesiastical orders and w^as made bishop of Cotyaeiim in 
Phrygia. His first sermon, which his malicious congregation 
forced him to preach against his will., astonished and was 
applauded by those who heard it : 

Brethren, let the birth of God, our Saviour, Jesus Christ he 
lionoured by silence, because the Word of God was conceived 
in the holy Virgin through hearing only. To him be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.” ® 

The friendship between Cyrus and the Empress Eiidocia, 


^ Cyrus iield tliosc offices 

sitmiltaneously is expressly stated by 
Jolin Lydus, Be mag, ii. 12, and by 
John jilalalas, xiv. 3(>1. Malalas 
says that he held them for four years. 
It is ]>robal)Ie that the source of this 
ce^ record was Priscus, see Chron. Pasckt 
]Moi.s?//> 430. We know from Theodosius, 
DalA^ey. 18, that he was Pr. Pr. Or. in 
Vahj^ov. 439; and from C.J. viii. 11.21, 
mo that ho was Pr. Urb. in Jan. 440. 

^ John Lydus, ib., says contemptu- 
ously that he knew nothing except 
poetry. Some epigrams and short 
poems are extant. The most iuter- 
esting of those is Anih. Pal, ix, 136, 
written before leaving the city in 

^ Would tliat ray father had taught mo to 
teml iiis flock in the pastures, 


Where sitting under the shade oi elm- 
trees or rocks overhanging 

Sweetly piping on reeds I would chariu 
dull care witii my music. 

0 Pierian maids, let us ilec from the fair- 
built city 

Forth to another land. And there will 
I tell of the mischief 

Wrought by the baleful tli-ones to the 
bees %vlio toil for the honey. 

The first verse is imitafiod by Noniiiis, 
Pionyd, XX, 372. 

® John Lydus, ib. 

^ For the building of the sea wails 
see above, Cha]>. Ilf. 

CJ, i. 55. 10. 

® The anecdote is told by John 
Malalas, ib. The right reading 6 
Tov Oeov Xoyos (for Xoyoj) is pre- 
served in the coiTcsponding passage 
of Theophanes, a.m. 5037. " .For the 
opening words ci). below, CLai). XI. 
p. 349, n.^. 
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wlio was naturally sympathetic with a highly educated pagan, 
suggests the conjecture that his disgrace was not unconnected 
with the circumstances which led soon afterwards to her own fall. 
We may conjecture that harmony had not always existed between 
herself and her sister-in-law, and differences seem to have arisen 
soon after her return from Palestine.^ Discord was fomented by 
the arts of a eunuch, Chrysaphius Zstommas, who was at this 
time beginning to establish his ascendancy over the Emperor.^ 
Pulcheria had enjoyed the privilege of having in her house- 
hold the Chamberlain {pmepositus Augustas) who was officially 
attached to the service of the reigning Empress. It would not 
have been unnatural if this arrangement had caused jealousy 
ill the heart of Eudocia, and we are told that Chrysaphius urged 
her to demand from the Emperor that a High Chamberlain should 
also be assigned to her. When Theodosius decidedly refused, 
she urged, again at the suggestion of Chrysaphius, that Pulcheria 
should be ordained a deaconess, inasmuch as she had taken a 
Yow of virginity. Pulcheria refused to be drawn into a contest 
for power. She sent her Chamberlain to Eudocia and retired 
to the Palace of Hebdomon.^ When Chrysaphius had suc- 
ceeded in removing one Empress from the scene, his next object 
was to remove the other, so that his own influence over the weak 
spirit of Theodosius might be exclusive and undivided. In 
accomplishing this end he was probably assisted by the orthodox 
party at court, who were devoted to Pulcheria and looked with 
suspicion on the Hellenic proclivities of her sister-in-law. The 
Emperor’s mind was poisoned against his wife by the sugges- 
tion that she had been unduly intimate with Pauhnus,^ a 


^ They diO’ercd on the Entychian 
controverRy, but there were doubtless 
other causes of jealousy, * 

^ Tliese Intrigues are related by 
Theophanos, a.m. 5940 = a. d. 447-448. 
But the chronology of Tiieoplianes 
during these years is full of errors. 
AVe know from Slareel linns and 
other sources that Eudocia had 
retired to Jerusalem in 444. John 
Mahilas tolls the story of Eudocia’s 
life consecutively without chronologi- 
cal indi(*ations. 

^ Tills story appears in a curious 
form ill John of Nikiu {Chron. Ixxxvii 
29-33), who thoroughly disliked 
Pulcheria. 


^ We have no means of knowing 
whether there was any truth in this 
charge, but it should lie observed that 
in Mareeltinus, Cliron.^ sub 421, the 
true reading is Eitdociam Achivam; 
not mocchani (found in one MS.), so 
that this writer does not, as Giilden- 
])omiing thinks (op. cit. p. 325), 
stigmatize her as unfaithful. Con- 
temporary evidence for the charge 
of adultery has recently come to 
light in the Book of Hemclides of 
Nestorius (tr. Nau, p. 331). The 
ex -Pa triarch writes, “ the demon - 
prince of adultery, who had thrown 
the Empress into shame and disgrace, 
has just died.” Cp. E. W. Brooks, 
B.Z., 21, 94-95. 
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liandsome man wlio had been a comrade of the Emperor in 
his boyhood. 

This is probably the kernel of truth in the legend of Eiidocia's 
apple which is thus told by a chronicler^ 

It so happened that as the Emperor Tlieodosius was proceeding to 
the church on the feast of Epiphany, the Master of Offices, Panlinus, being 
indisposed on account of an ailment in his foot, remained at homo and 
made an excuse. But a certain poor man brought to Theodosius a, Phry- 
gian apple/*^ of enormously large size, and the Emperor was surprised at 
it, and all his Court (senate). And straightway the Emperor gave 150 
nomismata to the man who brought the apple, and sent it to Eudocia 
Augusta ; and the Augusta sent it to Panlinus, the Master of Offices, as 
being a friend of the Emperor/^ But Paulinns, not being aware that the 
Emi)eror had sent it to the Empress, took it and sent it to the Emperor 
Theodosius, e-\'en as he entered the Palace. And when the Emj)eror 
received it he recognised it and concealed it. And havung called the 
Augusta, he questioned her, saying, ‘ Where is the apple that I sent you ? ’ 
And she said, ‘ I ate it.’ Then he caused her to swear the truth by his 
salvation, whether she ate it or sent it to some one ; and she sware, ‘ I sent 
it imto no man but ate it.’ And the Emx)eror commanded the apple to be 
brought and showed it to her. And he was indignant against lier, suspect- 
ing that she was enamoured of Panlinus and sent him the apple and denied 
it. And on this account Theodosius put Panlinus to death. And the 
Empress Eudocia was grieved, and thought herself insulted, for it was 
known everywhere that Panlinus was slain on account of her, for he was a 
very handsome young man. And she asked the Emperor that she might 
go to the holy i>laces to pray ; and he allowed her. And she went down 
from Constantinople to Jerusalem to pray. 

W^liatever may have been the circnmstances it seems that 
PaulinHS, Master of Offices, was sent to Cappadocia and put to 
death by the Emperor’s command in a.d. 444.^ It is credible 
that her former intimacy with Paiilmus was used to alienate 
Theodosius from his wife, and she found her position so intolerable 
that at last she sought and obtained the Emperor’s permission 
to withdraw from the Court and betake herself to Jernsalem 
(a.d. 443).^ She was not deprived of Imperial honours and an 


^ John Miilalas, xiv. p. 350. 

2 It may be observed that in Greek 
romances the apple was a conventional 
love-gift, and meant on the part of a 
woman win) bestowed it on a man a 
declaj'ation of love. 

^ He was brought up along with 
Theodosius and at his marriage acted 
as Trapdvv(x<f)o^^ or “ groomsman.” 

^ This is the year to which the 
context in the passage of Nestorius 


points, and is confirmed by Chron-. 
Pasch. Marcelliniis places the death 
of I^aulinus in 440. 

® Cedrenus and Zonaras place 
Eudocia’s visit to Jerusalem in the 
JSnd year of Theodosius, also 450 
was ganz irrig ist,” says Gregoroviiis 
{Alhenais, p. 1S7). But the 42nd year 
is reckoned from 402 (not from 408) 
and = Jan. 10, 443 to Jaji. 10, 444. 
This was the official reckoning of 
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ample revenue was placed at her disposal. In Jerusalem she 
kept such state and was so energetic in public works that the 
jealousy of Theodosius was aroused and he sent Saturninus, the 
commander of his guards, to inquire into her activities. Satiir- 
ninus slew the priest Severus and the deacon John who were 
confidants of the Empress.^ She avenged this act by permitting 
the death of Saturninus ; the words of one of our authorities 
might lead us to suppose that she caused him to be assassinated,^ 
but it has been suggested that officious servants or an indignant 
mob may have too hastily anticipated her supposed wishes. 
Then by the Emperor’s command she was compelled to reduce 
her retinue. 

The last sixteen years ® of the life of this amiable lady were 
spent at Jerusalem where she devoted herself to charitable work, 
built churches, monasteries and hospices, and restored the walls 
of the city.^ She was drawn into the theological storm which 
swept over the East in the last years of Theodosius, an episode 
which will claim our notice in another place. It is said that 
before her death she repeated her denial of the slander that she 
had been unfaithful to her husband.® 


§ 5. The University of Constantinople and the Theodosian Code 

The three most important acts of the reign of Theodosius 11. 
were the fortification of the city by land and sea, which has already 
been described, the foundation of a university, and the com- 
pilation of the legal code called after his name. It would be 
interesting to know whether the establishment of a school for 
higher education in the capital w^as due to the influence of the 
young Empress, who had been brought up in the schools of 


,his regnal years as appears from the 
coins which were issued in this very 
year : reverse : a seated Victory 
holding a cruciger globe, star under- 
neath, and buckler on the ground 
behind, with legend Imp. xxxxii cos 
xvii I?P. This shows that the 42nd 
year fell between the 17 th consulship 
439 and the ISth, 444, and therefore 
fell in 443. At the same time were 
minted coins of Eudocia, Pulcheria, 
Valeiitinian and Eudoxia with the 
same reverse. See Be Salis, Ooi7w of 
fie Eudoxiafif and Sabatier, Momi. hyz. 


PI. V. 1, vi. 1 and 11, 

^ Marcellinus, Ckron., sub 444. 

- Besides Marcellinus, Priscus, 
speaking of the heiress of Saturninus, 
says : rbv dk '^aroppiXop dvrjpijKei 
'AOripah (fr. 3, Be Ug. Rom. p. 140). 
See the discussion of Grogorovius, 
op aT. cap. xxiii 

^ She died Oct. 20, 400. Cyrillus, 
Vita Euthymii, p. 74, 

Evagrius, i. 22 ; John of JXikiii, 
ixxxvii. 22, 23. 

® Ghron. Fasch., sub 444. 
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Athens. The new university (founded February 27, a.d. 425) 
%vas intended to compete with the schools of Alexandria and 
the university of Athens, the headquarters of paganism — with 
which, however, the government preferred not to interfere directly 
— and thereby to promote the cause of Christianity. Lecture- 
rooms wore provided in the Capitol. The Latin language was 
represented by ten grammarians or philologists and three rhetors, 
the Greek likewise by ten grammarians, but by five rhetors ; 
one chair of philosophy was endowed and t^vo chairs of juris- 
prudence. Thus the Greek language liad two more chairs 
than the Latin, and this fact may be cited as marking a stage 
in the official Graecisation of the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire.^ 

In the year 429 Theodosius determined to form a collection 
of all the constitutions issued by the renowned Constantine, 
the divine Emperors who succeeded him, and ourselves.’’ The 
new" code was to be drawn up on the model of the Gregorian and 
Hermogenian codes,^ and the execution of the wnrk w"as entrusted 
to a commission of nine persons, among Avhom wns Apelles, 
professor of law^ at the new university. Nine years later the 
w'ork wuis completed and published, but during the intervening 
years the members of the commission had changed ; of the 
eight who are mentioned in the edict w"hich accompanied the 
final publication only tAvo, Antiochus and Theodorus, w"ere 
among the original workers, and a constitution of a.d. 435, w^hich 
conferred full powers on the committee for the completion 
of the wort:, mentions sixteen compilers.^ 

The code w-as issued conjointly by Theodosius and Valentinian, 
and thus expressed the unity of the Empire (February 15, a.d. 
438). The visit of the yoimger Emperor to Constantinople 
on the occasion of his marriage wfith his cousin Eudoxia facilitated 
this co-operation. On December 23 of the same year, at a 
meeting of tli.c Senate of Old Rome, the code which had been 
drawn up by the lawyers of New Rome was publicly recognised, 
and an official account of tlie proceedings on that occasion- — 
gcsla in senalu Urbis Romae de reevpiendo Godice Tlieodosiano — 

^ (]. T)u xir. 9. 3, and vi. 21. 1. For to a.d. 294 ; the ITcrmogeniaii those 
the icctrire-roonis in a portico in the from 296 to 324. 

(Vi[)itol sec 0, Til, XV. 1. 53. 

The Gregorian Code (c. a.d. 300) ® See fj, Tk i. I. 5, March 20, 429, 

contained constitutions from Hadrian i. 1. 0, Dec. 20, 435. 
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may still be read. The Praetorian Prefect and consul of the 
year, Aniciiis Acilius Glabrio Faustus, spoke as follows : 

The felicity of the eternal Emperors proceeds so far as to adorn with 
the ornaments of peace those whom it defends by warfare. Last year 
when we loyally attended the celebration of the most fortimate of all cere- 
monies, and when the marriage had been happily concluded, the most 
sacred Prince, our Lord Theodosius, was fain to add this dignity also to 
his world, and ordered the precepts of the laws to be collected and drawn 
up in a compendious form of sixteen books, which he wished to be con- 
secrated by ids most sacred name. Which thing the eternal Prince, our 
Lord Valentinian, approved with the loyalty of a colleague and the affec- 
tion of a son. 

And all tbe senators cried out in tke usual form, ''Well 
spoken ! (wyc diserte, vere diserte). But instead of following 
the course of tbe gesta in the Eoman senate-house, it will he 
more instructive to read the Imperial constitution which intro- 
duced the great code to the Roman world. 

The Emperors Theodosius and Valentinian, Augusti, to Eloreiitius, 
Praetorian Prefect of the East. 

Our clemency has often been at a loss to understand the cause of the 
fact, that, when so many rewm’ds are held out for the maintenance of arts 
and (liberal) studies, so few' are found who are endowed with a full know- 
ledge of the Civil Law, and even they so seldom ; we are astonished that 
amid so many whose faces have grown pale from late lucubrations hardly 
one or tw^o have attained to sound and complete learning. 

When we consider the enormous multitude of books, the diverse 
modes of process and the difficulty of legal cases, and further the huge 
mass of imperial constitutions, which hidden as it were under a rampart 
of gross mist and darkness precludes men’s intellects from gaining a know- 
ledge of them, we feel that w'e have met a real need of our age, and dis- 
pelling the darkness have given light to the laws by a short compendium. 
We selected noble men of approved faith, lawyers of well-known learning ; 
and clearing aw^ay interpretations, we have published the constitutions 
of our predecessors, so that men may no longer have to await formidable 
Responses from expert lawyers as from an inner shrine, when it is really 
quite plain wdiat action is to be adopted in suing for an inheritance, or 
wfiiat is to be the weight of a donation. These details, unveiled by the 
assiduity of the lea^rned, have been brought into open day under the 
radiant s|)lendour of our name. 

Nor let those to wdiom we have consigned the divine secrets of our 
heart imagine that they have obtained a poor reward. Eor if our mind’s 
eye rightly foresees the future, their names will descend to posterity linked 
with ours. 

Thus having swept away the cloud of volumes, on which many wasted 
their lives and explained nothing in the end, we establish a compendious 
knowledge of the Imperial constitutions since the time of the divine 
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Const ant, iiie, and allow no one after the first day of next January to use 
any authority in the practice of law except these books whicli bear our 
name and arc kept in the sacred bureaux. None of the older Emperors, 
liowever, has been deprived of his immortality, the name of no author of a 
constitution has fallen to the ground ; nay rather they enjoy a borrowed 
light ill that their august decrees are associated with us. The glory of 
the oiiginators, didy refined (filed), remains and will remain for over ; 
nor has any brilliance passed thereby to our name except the light of 
lirevity {md lux sola brevitalis). 

A,nd though the undertaking of the whole work wus due to our auspicious 
initiation, we nevertheless deemed it more v/orthy of the imperial majesty 
{magis im'peraiorhm) and more illustrious, to put envy to flight and allow 
the memoiy of the authors to survive perennially. It is enougli and more 
than enough, to satisfy our consciences, that we have unveiled the laws 
and rodeeined tlio works of our ancestors from the injustice of obscurity. 

We further enact that henceforward no constitution can be passed in 
the IW'st {in parUhus occidentis) or in any other place, by the unconquer- 
able Emperor, the son of our clemency, the everlasting Augustus, Valen- 
tinian, or possess any validity, except the same by a divine pragmatica be 
communicated to us. 

The same precaution is to be observed in the acts which are promul- 
gated by us in the East {per Orientem) ; and those are to be condemned as 
spurious which are not recorded in the Theodosian Code, excepting special 
documents in the official bureaux. 

It would be a long tale to relate all that has been contributed to the 
comifletion of this work by the labours of Antiochus, the all -sublime ex- 
prefect and consul ; by the illustrious Maximin, ex- quaestor of our palace, 
eminent in ail departments of literature ; by the illustrious jMartyiius, 
count and quaestor, the faithful interpreter of our clemency ; by Sperantius, 
Apollodorus, and Theodore, all respectable men and counts of our sacred 
consistory ; by the respectable Epjgenes, count and magistcr memoriae ; 
by the respectable Procopius, count, and magister libellorum. These 
men may be conqiared to any of the ancients. 

It remains, O Florentius, most dear and affeetionatc relative, for your 
illustrious and magnificent authority, whose delight and constant practice 
is to please Emperors, to cause the decrees of our xiugiust Majesty to come 
to the knowledge of ail x^eoples and all provinces. 

Dated 15 Eebruary at Constantinople (438).^ 

Tlie Code of Theodosius was superseded at the end of a hun- 
dred years by the Code of Justinian, and to the jurist it is less 
indispensable than to the historian. The historian must always 
I'emeniber with gratitude the name of Theodosius and that of 
Antiochus, if we may credit this minister with having originated 
the idea of the work. For the full record of legislation which it 
preserves furnislies clear and authentic information on tlie social 


^ Theodosius II. R'ov, 1. 
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conditions of the Empire, without which our other historical 
sources would present many insoluble problems^ 

The last ten years of the reign were unfortunate. The Illyrian 
provinces suffered terribly from the depredations of the Huns, 
and the payments which a weak government made to buy off 
the invaders depleted the treasury. ^ The eunuch Ghrysaphius, 
having succeeded in removing from the Palace the rival influ- 
ences of the Emperor’s wife and sister, completely swayed the 
mind of his sovran and seems to have controlled the policy of the 
government. It is stated, and we can easily believe it, that 
Theodosius at this time was in the habit of signing state papers 
without reading them.^ 

The power of Ghrysaphius remained unshaken^ until a few 
months before the Emperor’s death, when he fell out of favour 
and the inflaence of Pulcheria again re-asserted itself.^ Theo- 
dosius died on July 28, a.d. 450, of a spinal injury caused by a 
fall from his horse.® 


§ 6. The Reign of Marcian (a.d. 450-457) 

As Theodosius had no male issue and had not co-opted a 
colleague, the government of the eastern half of the Empire 
ought automatically to have devolved upon Ms cousin and 
western colleague Valentinian III. But this devolution would 
not have pleased Theodosius himself, and would not have been 


tolerated by his subjects. And 

^ Tile object of tlio compilers of the 
(.'Jocio iras to iaeiude till the laws, 
whether cd.icfcs or rescripts, whicii they 
could find,, not to make a selection of 
those wiiicii were still valid. One 
might have thought that a record of 
ali iniperial laiys would have been care- 
fully preserved in the eastern and 
western clianeeries, but it was not so. 
Seeokks valuable investigation of the 
sources of the Code {liegesten der 
Kaiser unci Pd'pste) shows that in 
many cases there were no copies at 
Const antinopie, and the texts had 
to bo sought at provincial centres, 
e.g. at Berytus. Of much legislation 
there was proliably no trace to be 
found anywhere. But laws issued in 
the west v'ere more abundantly pre- 


we are told that on his death- 


served than those in the oast. It is 
remarkable that though the (Jodo 
includes laws of Theodosius up to 
437, it docs nut include laws of 
Valentinian after 432. 

- The gold paid to the Huns during 
the eight years a.d, 443-450 exceeded 
in value £1,000,000. 

® Theophancs, a.m. 5942. 

^ He had an enemy in the Isaurian 
Zeno, Master of Soldiers, who seems 
to have threatened a revolt in a.d. 
449. See John Ant. fr. 84 {Be iiis.)^ 
and Priscus, /n 5 (Be leg. Bom.). 

® Theophanes, ib. 

® The accident hapi'iened near the 
Iliver Lyons not far from the cuty. See 
John Mai. xiv. 366. 
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bed Theodosius indicated a successor. Among the senators who 
were present on that occasion w^ere Aspar, Master of Soldiers, 
and Marciaii, a distinguished officer who had served as Aspar’s 
aide-de-camp in more than one campaign. The Emperor said 
to Marcian, “ It has been revealed to me that you wdll reign 
after me.” ^ We may conjecture that this choice had been 
arranged beforehand by Pulcheria and her brother. For Piil- 
cheria agreed to become the nominal wife of Marcian, and thus 
the Theodosian dynasty was formally preserved.^ 

Marcian was crowmed in the Hebdomon by the Empress 
(August 25),^ and it is possible that on this occasion the Patriarch 
Anatolius took ])art in the coronation ceremony.^ The first act 
of the new reign was the execution of Chrysaphius,^ and it is 
worthy of notice that Chrysaphius had favoured the Green 
faction of the Circus, and that Marcian patronised the Blues. 
His reign wms a period of calm, all the more striking wiien it is 
contrasted with the storms wffiich accompanied the dismember- 
ment of the Empire in the west. In later times it was looked 
back to as a golden age.® The domestic policy of Marcian was 
marked by financial economy, which wras the more necessary, 
as during the last years of liis predecessor the treasury was 
emptied by the large sums which were paid to the Huns. 

Marcian refused to pay this tribute any longer, and at his 
death he left a well-filled treasury.^ He accomplished this, not 
by imposing new burdens on the people, but by wisely regulating 


^ ]\Iareciliniis and Chron. PascK, 
sub a, 

^ At the beginning of his reign 
Marcian issued gold coins botli of 
liimsolf and of Pulcheria with a side- 
faced Victory holding a cross on the 
re.verse and the legend Victoria Auggg. 
)Seo vSabatier, Mo7in. byz. PI. vi. G 
and 13, An inscrij)tion found in 
Kastorn Thrace {CJ.L., iii. 14207) 
describes Marcian as serivs hi regnum 
missus (he was nearly GO years old) 
and applying prompt remedies {celeri 
medicina) to restore a falling world. 

^ GJiron. Pasch.^ sub a, 

^ Theophanes, a.m. 5942, ad fin. 
yeraffTiWiTCLL (sc. Pulcheria) rbv 
TTarfudpxw evyKK7}rQV koX 

dvayopevH aMv ^acriX^a, 

Wo are ignorant what was the 


authority of Theophanes for intro- 
ducing the Patriarch. See below, p. 
317, According to John Malalas, xiv. 
367, Marcian was crowned “ by the 
Senate ” ; according to John of Nikiu, 
ed. Zotenberg, ]>. 472, and Zonaras, 
xiii, 24, by Pulcheria ; aecorditig to 
Simeon, the Logotlicte, vers. Slav, ed, 
Sreziievski, p. 50 { — Theodosius Mel. 
p. 78 = Leo Gramm, x)* by Ana- 
tolius. This last tradition is accepted 
by W. Siokel, BZ. vii. 517, 539. 

^ John Mai. xiv. 368. Marcellinus, 
ib. Pulcheriae nutu intereniplas esL 

® Tlieoph. A.M. 5946. Kai -Ijif 
iKSLua rcL 'iri) Kvpl<j 0 ^ X/>»/cra rrj rov 
fia(Tt\4(ji}'s xP'n^'^bTrjTL. 0|). John Lydus, 
De mag. iii. 42 (x>. 132) 'Mapiaavov rov 

jx^rpLOv, 

More than £4,500,000. John 
Lydus, ib. 
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liis expenditure. He alleviated the pressure of taxes so far as 
Roman fiscal priociples would permit. He assisted his subjects 
from the exchequer when any unwonted calamity befell them. 
One of his first acts was a remission of arrears of taxation.^ 
He confined the burdensome office of the praetorship to senators 
resident in the. capital.^ He decreed that the consuls instead 
of distributing money to the populace should contribute to 
keeping the city aqueduct in repair.^ He attempted to put an 
end to the sj^stem of selling administrative offices.^ Perhaps 
the act which gave most satisfaction to the higher classes was 
the abolition, of thefoUis, the tax of seven pounds on the property 
of senators.^ 

One of his enactments may perhaps be regarded as character- 
istic. Constantine the Great, in order to preserve the purity 
of tlie senatorial class, had declared illegal the marriage of a 
senator with a vslave, a freed woman, an actress, or a wmman of 
no social status {Jumdlis), Marcian ruled that this la^v should 
not bar marriage with a respectable free woman, however poor, 
or however lowly her birth might be, and professed to believe 
that Constantine himself would have approved of this inter- 
pretation.^ The Emperor’s most confidential minister was 
Euphemius, the Master of Ofifices, whose advice he constantly 
followed.'^ While Marcian was not engaged in hostilities with 
any great power, there were slight troubles in Syria with the 
Saracens of the desert, and there was warfare on the southern 
frontier of Egypt. Since the reign of Diocletian Upper Egypt 
had been exposed to incursions of the Blemyes and the Hobadae. 
For the purposes of strengthening the defences of the frontier 
Theodosius II. divided the province of Thebais into two (upper 
and lower), and united the civil and the military administra- 
tion of the upper province in the same hands.® At the begin- 
ning of Marcian’s reign Floras held this post and distinguished 


^ Marcian, Nov. 2 (a.d. 4o0). 

, 2. 1, A.D. 450. 

® Marceliiims, sub 452. 

^ Theodore Lector, i. 2. 

^ C.J. xii. 2. 2. Cp. above, p. 50. 

® Alarcian, Nov. 4 (a.d. 454). 
Piiscos, fr. 12, De leg. gent. 
Ihilladiiis was Pract. Prof, of the 
East during the greater part of the 
reign (see Novels, and other laws in 
C.J.). 


^ This arrangement was probably 
made in the latter half of the reign. 
The title of the governor was, as 
elsewhere, dux ; cp. a Leyden papyrus 
in Archiv /. Papyrusforschujig, i, 399, 

KdfjLLTCL Kal dovKa rod Ge^Sat/coO Xiixirov. 

In this passage the barbarians are 
mentioned r(av oXiT'qpiwu ^apjSdpojif 
. . . ru)P rehXGfJbdcap KdlrQivNov^ddojv. 
Cp* M. Gelzer. Studien zur byz. Ver, 
Agyptens, p. 10. 
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himself by driving the barbarians who were again annoying the 
province back into the desert.^ The Bleinyes expressed a desire 
to conclude a definite treaty with the Empire and for this purpose 
they sent ambassadors to Maximin, who seems to have been 
Master of Soldiers in the East. Terms were arranged, and it 
was conceded to the Blemyes that they might at stated tinies 
visit Philae in order to worship in the temple of Isis, in w^hich 
the policy of the Emperors still sufiered the celebration of old 
pagan rites. But we are told that when Maximin soon after- 
wards died the predatory tribes renewed their raids. 

The act for which the reign of Marcian is best remembered 
by posterity is the assembling of the Fourth Ecumenical Council 
at Chalcedon. The decisions of this council gave deep satis- 
faction to the Emperor and Empress; they could not foresee 
the political troubles to which it was to lead. Pulcheria died 
in A.B. 453.^ By a life spent in pious and charitable works 
she had earned the eulogies of the Church, and she left all her 
possessions to the poor. Among the churches which claimed 
her as foundress may be mentioned three dedicated to the 
Mother of God. One was known as the church of Theotokos 
in Chalkoprateia,® so called from its situation in the quarter of 
the bronze merchants, not far from St. Sophia. The church of 
Theotokos Hodegetria,^ Our Lady who leads to victory, which 
she built on the eastern shore of the city under the first hill, 
wn,s sanctified by an icon of the Virgin which her sister-in-hw 
sent her from Jerusalem. More famous than either of these 
was the church which she founded shortly before her death 
at Blachernae. This sanctuary w^as deemed w^ortliy to possess 
a robe of the Virgin, brought from Jerusalen in the reign of 
Marcian’s successor, who built a special chapel to receive it.^ 

^ Jonlanes, Roin p. 43 ; Priseus, 

/r. 31, JJe leg. gent. ; Evagrius, ii. 5. 

It was ill these raids probably that 
the exiled Patriarch Nestorins was 
captured by the barbarians at Oasis, 

SCO Evagriiis (i. 7) who quotes his 
letters. Fragments of a heroic poem 
on a war with the Blemyes, preserved 
on papyrus, are supposed by some to 
ref to tho campaign of Floras. They 
have boon edited most recently by 
A. Liidwich under the title of BUmyo- 
^nachia^ but it is very doubtful to 
what historical events they refer. Ail 
the names of persons are fictitious 


(Persinoos, etc.) with tlie ])ossibIo 
exception of Gerinanns. Lndwieh 
thinks that the hostilities described 
are imaginary and, on metrical 
grounds, he regards the poem as 
considerably prior to a.d. 450. 

2 Marcollinus, sub a. 

® Theodore Lector, i. 5. Sec 
Bieliaev, Khrani Bog. KMlkojn% j). 87, 
n. 2. 

* Nicephorus Callistus, xiv. cap. 31. 
The picture was said to be the w^ork 
of St. Luke. 

® 'b dyict crop6$, Cedrenus, i. 014, 
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Jn later da^ys tlie people of Constantinople put tEeir trust in 
this precious relic as a sort of palladium to protect their city. 

Marcian died in the first month of A.D, 457d and with him 
the Theodosian dynasty, to which through his marriage he 
belonged, ceased to reign at New Rome. 

3 Sometime between 26tli January there is a lacuna in Theodore Lector, 
and 7tli February {Clinton, F,E. i. 12, where the date is mentioned. 

«,) ; possibly on 26th January ; 


CHAPTER YITI 

THE DISMEMBERMENT OF THE EMPIRE IN THE WEST 

§ 1. Regency of ike Empress Placidia, The Defence of Gaul 
(A.D. 425-430) 

During the first twelve years of the reigH of Valeiitiiiian, the 
Emiiress Placidia ruled the West, and her authority was not 
threatened or contested. Unbroken concord with her nephew 
Theodosius, who considered himself responsible for the throne 
of his young relative, was a decisive fact in the political situation 
and undoubtedly contributed to her security. The internal 
difficulties of her administration were caused by the rivalries 
of candidates not for the purple but for the Mastership of Both 
Services, the post which gave its holder, if he Imew how to take 
advantage of it, the real political power. 

The man whom Placidia chose to fill the supreme military 
command was Felix, of whose character and capacities we know 
nothing. He remained in power for about four years (a.d. 425- 
429),^ and, so far as we know, did not leave Italy. He did not 
attempt to play the active and prominent part which had been 
played by Constantins and by Stilicho. The Germans, who 
had penetrated into the Empire, were the great pressing problem, 
and in the dealings with them during these four years it is not 
the name of Felix that history records, but those of the two 

^ Flavius Constantius Felix was attribute the reorganisation of the 
consui in 428, and we have portraits defences of the Danuhian provinces 
of him on the two leaves of his in a . d . 427-428 (for wiiich wo find 
consjular diptych. See Gori, Thes, i. evidence in the Not. dig. ; see Soeck, 
p. 129. For a dedicatory inscription, Hermes, xi. 75 sqq.), after the Huns 
in fulfilment of a vow, by him and his restored Valeria, see below, Chap. IX. 
wife Padiisia, see de Rossi, ii. 1, p. § 2 ad init. 

149 : Dessau, 1293. To Felix we must 
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subordinate officers whom we have seen taking opposite sides 
in the struggle for the throne of Honorius — Boniface and Aetiiis. 

Flavius Aetius wns the son of Gaiidentius, a native of Lower 
Moesia/ and an Italian motlier. The career of his father, who 
fought with Theodosius the Great against the tyrant Eugeiiiiis, 
had been in the west, and Aetius had been given, in his child- 
hood, as a hostage to Alaric,^ and some years later had been 
sent, again as a hostage, to the Huns, among w''h.om he seems 
to have remained for a considerable time, and formed abiding 
bonds of friendship with King Eugila. This episode in his life 
had a cotisiderable effect upon his career, 

A panegyrical description of this soldier and statesman, on 
whom the fortunes of tlie Empire were to lean for a quarter of 
a century, has come to us from the pen of a contemporary.^ 
He was of middle height, of manly condition, well shaped, so 
tliat his body was neither too weak nor too weighty, active in 
mind, vigorous in limb, a most dexterous horseman, skilled in 
shooting the arrow, and strong in using the spear. He was an 
excellent warrior and famous in the arts of peace ; free from 
avarice and greed, endo^ved with mental virtues, one wdio never 
deviated at the instance of evil instigation from his own purpose, 
most patient of wrongs, a lover of work, dauntless in perils, able 
to endure the hardships of hunger, thirst, and sleeplessness.’' 

That Aetius should take a German to wife was characteristic 
of the age in w^hich an Imperial princess -wedded a Goth and an 
Emperor was on the throne who had Frank blood in his veins. 
The lady wns of royal Gothic family, a descendant of heroes,” ^ 
and they had a son, Carpilio, who was old enough, in a.d. 426 
to be delivered as a hostage to the Huns.^ 

It wn,s to Aetius that the defence of Gaul was now entrusted ; 
he commanded the field army and soon received the title of 

above, p. ISO, 3. 

® Beixatus Profuturas Frigeridus, 
ill Gregory of Tours, E. Fr, ii. 9. 
Mommsen, iii bis brief skefccb of the 
career of Aetius, regards Mm as over- 
rated Bchn i; 531 sqq.). 

^ Heroum suboles, Merobaudes, op. 
cU. ; Sidoiiius Apoll. Pancg, in Maio 7 \ 
126 Her fatber’s name^ 

:Garpilio, , 

® Priscus, /r. 3 (jDe Sow. p. 128) ; 
Cassiodorus, Fan i. 4. 11. 

B 


^ Aetius was born at Durosfcorum 
(Siiistria). 

^ Tins fact is kiiovn from Mero- 
baudes. Garni, iv. 40 sqq . : 

iiix pnberibns pater sub annis 
o])icctus Oeticis puer catcruis, 

])ei]oruin mora, foederis sequester, 
inteiitas Latio faces j'craouit 
ac inundi iiretium Xuit paiuaitis ; 

and Fan. ii. 129. The occasion may 
have been in 405-400, or perhaps after 
the first siege of Rome in 408. Op. 
VOL. I 
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Magister Bqiiitum.^ He had to defend the southern i)roviiices 
against the covetous desires of the Goths, and the north-eastern 
against the aggressions of the Franks. King Theoderic was 
bent upon winning the Mediterranean coast adjacent to his 
doinmion, and Aetius established his military reputation by the 
relief of Arles; to which the Goths laid siege in A.n. 427.^ 
Hostilities continued, but a peace was made in a.d. 430 confining 
the Goths to the territories which had been granted to Wallia. 
On this occasion the Roman government gave hostages to 
Theoderic, and it has been suggested that at the same time the 
Goths were recognised as an independent power, the Roman 
governors were withdrawn from Aqiiitania Secunda and Novem- 
popukna, and the Gallo-Roman inhabitants of those provinces 
passed under the direct rule of Theoderic.^ It may be doubted 
whether this change came about so early, but in any case the 
attitude of the Visigoths towards the Imperial government for 
the ensuing tw'enty years was that of an indepe.ident and hostile 
nation. 

The Salian Franks had been Imng for nearly seventy years 
in the north-eastern corner of Lower Belgica, in the district 
known as Thoringia, where they had been settled as Federates 
by the Emperor Constantins II. and Juliaa^ In these lands 
of the Meuse and Scheldt they seem to have lived peacefully 
enough within the borders assigned to them by Rome. They 
w’-ere ruled by more than one king, but the princip al royal 
family, which w^as ultimately to extinguish all the others, w^as 
the Merovingian. They seemed to be the least formidable of 
all the German peoples settled within the Empire, though they 
were destined to become the lords of all Gaul. The first vstep 
on the path of expansion seems to have been taken by Clilodio, 
the first of the long-haired Merovingian kings whose name is 

^ We arc only told that Placidia adduced arguments for this view — 
confci’ied on him the title of count among others the fact that Theoderic 
(Philostorgius, xii. 14). For the new made laws affecting relations between 
post of m,ag, eq, per (lallias see Bury, Goths and provincials (referred to in 
The Xot. dig. {J.Ii,8. x.), Euric’s Code : Leg, Vis. ant 277, 

“ Prosper, svb 425 ; Chron. Gall. cp. Sidonius Apoll E-p'p. ii. 1). He 
p. (558. A success won in 430 over holds that in 453, after the accession 
Gothic forces near Arles, mentioned of Theoderic JI., the Goths again 
by Plydatius, 92, may be the battle became foedcrati of the lilmpire {ib. 
of Mhns C'olubrariiis recorded by 252). But wliat exactly happened, 
Merobaudes, Tan. L 10 (Voilmor, how the legal position was changed 
ad lac.). he leaves very vague — inevitably, as 

® Schmidt {op. cit i. 235) has there is no clear evidence. 
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recorded. Taking advantage of the weakening of the .Roman 
power, which was manifest to all, he , invaded Artois. Aetius 
led an army against him and defeated him at Vicus Helenae, 
about A.D. 4,28.^ But before his death Chlodio seems to luxve 
succeeded in extending Ms po-wer as far as the Somme, crossing 
the Carbonarian Forest (the Ardennes) and capturing Cambrai.^ 
This annexation was probably recognised by the Imperial 
government ; for the Salians remained federates of the Empire 
and w^ere to fight repeatedly in the cause of Rome. 

If the units of the field army with whic.h Aetius conducted 
the defence of Gaul were up to their nominal strength, he had 
somewhat less than 45,000 men under his command. We do 
not know whether he had the help of the federate Burgundians 
in his operations against Visigoths and Franks. But it is 
certain that the most useful and effective troops, on whom he 
relied throughout his whole career in withstanding German 
encroachments in Gaul, wure the Huns, and without them ho 
wTnild hardly have been able to achieve his moderate successes. 
Here his knowledge of the Huns, his friendship with the ruling 
family, and the trust they placed in him stood the Empire in 
good stead. 

The prestige w^hich iletius gained in Gaul was far from wel- 
come to the Empress Placidia, who never forgave him for his 
espousal of the cause of John. But now he was able to impose 
his own terms, and extort from her the deposition of Felix and 
his own elevation to the post which Felix had occupied. He 
was appointed Master of Both Services in a.d. 429, and it is said 
that he then caused Felix to be killed on suspicion of treachery.^ 


^ Helesmes (nord). The source .is 
^Sidoni^s Apoll. Carm. y. 212 sqq. Op. 
Pj’ospor, sub a. It is hardly to this 
cam])iiigii of Aetius that Merobaiides 
rr-iors when he says {PaJi. ii. G sq,) 
that the Uhine — 

Ilenpcriis flecti oontentus habeuis 
gaudet ab alterna Tliybrim sibi crescere 
■ ripa, 

words which point to some iiacifica- 
tioii on the ^liddle .Rhine, apparently 
an arrangement with the Ripuarian 
.Franks between Cologne andl\layence, 
the two rivers alluded to beirig the 
Moselle ami the Main, and probably 
made at a later date. 

“ See Greg. Tur. IL Fr. ii. 9. His 


source was no doubt a Frank legend, 
and its historical value niiglit be 
doubted, were it not borne out, so 
far as Chlodio’ s aggressive policy is 
concerned, by the incident reiate<i by 
Sidonius (last note). 

® The brief notices we have of those 
events only excite our curiosity. 
Prosper says that Felix was created 
a Patrician and succeeded by Aetius 
in 429, and was slain by xietius on 
suspicion of treachery in 430 along 
with his wife Padnsia. John Ant. (fr. 
85, De ins. 126) says that .lAlix 
was suborned by Placidia to kill 
Aetius. Hydatius (94) says that 
Felix was killed in a military riot. 
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It waSj HO doubt, the power of the Huimic forces, which he could 
summon at his will, that enabled him to force the hand of the 
Empress. The one man whom she would have liked to oppose 
to him was Boniface, formerly her loyal supporter. Boniface 
had been for some time enacting the part of an enemy of the 
Republic.’’ We must now go back to follow the fatal course 
of events in Africa.^ 

§ 2. Invasion of Africa by the Vandals (a.d. 429-436) 

Africa, far from the Rhine and Danube, across which the 
great East-German nations had been pouring into the Roman 
Empire, had not yet been violated by the feet of Teutonic foes. 
But the frustrated plans of Alaric and Wallia were intimations 
that the day might be at hand when this province too would 
have to meet the crisis of a German invasion. The third atttopt 
was not to fail, but the granaries of Africa were not to fall to the 
Goths. The Vandal people, perhaps the first of the East-German 
peoples to cross the Baltic, was destined to find its last home and 
its grave in this land so distant from its cradle.^ 

We saw how the Vandals settled in Baetica, and how King 
Gunderic assumed the title of King of the Vandals and the 
Alans.” ^ He conquered New Carthage and Hispalis (Seville), 
and made raids on the Balearic Islands and possibly on Maure- 
tania Tingitana.^ He died in a. n. 4-28 and was succeeded by his 
brother Gaiseric, who had perhaps already shared the kingship 
with him.^ About the same time events in Africa opened a new 
and attractive prospect to the Vandals. 

After the restoration of the legitimate dynasty and the corona- 
tion of Valentinian,® the conduct of Count Boniface laid him 
open to the suspicion that he was aiming at a tyranny himself. 

^ In 430 and 431 Aetiiis was ® This remained the oiTicial. stylo of 
occDpiod in pacifying the Bamihian all the Vandal kings in Africa, 
provinces^ Vmdelicia (Sidon. ApoU. . Hydatius, 80, 89. 

Oarm, vn. 234), Raetia (ib, 233, ' 

.Hydatius 93, Chron. p. 658), ^ Cp. Martroye, Oen^mc, p. 103. 

Norlcuni {Hydatius 93, 95, Bidon. ^'6,). « por his adhesion to Placidia see 

a xi’or the difliciilt questions con- above, p. 223. He seems to }).ave gone 
nected with the Vandal invasion of to Ravenna immediately after the 
Africa and the part played by Boniface restoration and to have received the 
the most important modern discus- additional dignity of comes domesti- 
sions are those of .Freeman, cit ; corum. Cp- Augustine, A'p. 220 § 4 
Schmidt, in GesvMclite der Wandalm ; nauigasti. See Seeek, Bonijachis, in 
Martroyo, in Genserie* * P.-W. 
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It Had been a notable part of Ms policy, since lie assumed tbe 
military command in Africa, to exMbit deep devotion to tbe 
Clinrcb and co-operate cordially witb. tbe bishops. He ingratiated 
bimself with Augnstine, tbe bishop of Hippo, and a letter of 
Augustine casts some welcome though dim light on the Mghly 
ambiguous behaviour of the count in these fateful years. Not- 
withstanding his professions of orthodox zeal, and hypocritical 
pretences that he longed to retire into monastic life, Boniface 
took as his second wife ^ an Aiian lady, and allowed his daughter 
to be baptized into the Arian communion. This degeneracy 
shocked and grieved Augustine, but it was a more serious matter 
that instead of devoting all his energies to repelling the incursions 
of the Moors, he was working to make his own authority absolute 
in Africa,^ So at least it seemed to the court of Eavenna, and 
Placidia — doubtless by the advice of Felix ^ — ^recalled him to 
account for his conduct. Boniface refused to come and placed 
himself in the position of an enemy of the Republic.” An 
army W"as immediately sent against Mm under three commanders, 
all of whom were slain (a.d. 427). Then at the begimiing of 
A.D. 428 another army was sent under the command of Sigisvult 
the Goth, who seems to have been named Count of Africa, to 
replace the rebel.^ Sigisvult appears to have succeeded in seizing 
Hippo and Carthage,^ and Boniface, despairing of overcoming 
him by his own forces, resorted to the plan of inviting the Vandals 
to come to Ms aid.® 

^ 76. Her name was Pelagia, Freeman, op, cit p. 337. 

Marccllliiiis, Chron.., sub 432. There Prosper, he, cit. 

is no positive evidence for tlie opinion ® Op. Augustine, Gollatio cum MaxL 
of Baronins that she was a relative of P.L. 42. 709 ; Possidius, Fic- 

tile Vandal king {Ami. ccc., sub 427). Awj. c. 17. Maximin was an Ariaii 

“ xlugustine, ib. § 7. Prosper, sub bishop who had come with Sigisvult. 
427. Bonijatio cuius intra Jfricum Prosper, loc. ciL^ places the call- 

poterUla gioriaque augebatur. He ing of the Vandals in 427 before the 
seems to have enjoyed a high military arrival of Sigisvult ; exinde geniihus 
reputation (Ol.ymx>iodorus, /r. 42), quae uti navibus nesciebant, dum a 
but the only exploit recorded, before concertanlibus in auxilium mcantur, 
ids campaigns in Africa against the w.are pervium facimn est, belllque 
Moors (of which wo know no details), contra Bomfalium coepli in Beg is- 
is ids defence of Marseilles against vultum comitem cura iranslaia est. The 
the Visigoths in a.d. 413. story in Procopius, B.V. i. 3 enables 

Prosper, lac. cil. Procopius {B. us to interpret the vague plural a 
V. i. 3) makes Aetius act tlie concertantibus as referring to Boniface, 
perfidious part of instigating the I follow Martroye (op. cit. p. 87) in 
Fmpross against Boniface, and at the supposing that Boniface turned to 
same time secretly advising Bonifacje the Vandals after the condng of 
to defy her. But Aotiiis was at this Sigisvult. But it is of course ])ossible 
time almost certa.inJy in ChuiL Cp. that he took this step when the news 
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The proposal of Boniface was to divide Africa between him- 
self and the Vandals, for whom he doubtless destined the three 
Mauretanian provinces, and he undertook to furnish the means of 
transport.^ Gaiseric accepted the invitation. He fully realised 
the value of the possession of Africa, which had attracted the 
ambition of two Gothic kings. The whole nation of the Vandals 
and Alans embarked in May a.I). 429 and crossed over to Africa." 
If the population numbered, as is said, 80,000, the fighting force 
might have been about 15,000.^ 

Their king Gaiseric stands out among the German leaders of 
his time as unquestionably the ablest. He had not only the 
military qualities which most of them possessed, but he was also 
master of a political craft which was rare among the German 
leaders of the migrations. His ability was so exceptional that his 
irregular birth—his mother was a slave ^ — did not diminish his 
influence and prestige. We have a description of him, which seems 
to come from a good source. “ Of medium height, lame from a 
fall of his horse, he had a deep mind and was sparing of speech. 
Luxury he despised, but his anger was uncontrollable and he was 
covetous. He was far-sighted in inducing foreign peoples to act 
in his interests, and resourceful in sowing seeds of discord and 


readied him that the expedition was 
being prepared. The invitation of 
Boniface is also recorded liy Jordanes, 
Get 167, 169 (following Cassiodorus). 

^ Procopius, loc. vAL, where it is 
said that a tripartite division was 
contem plated between Boniface, 
Gunderic, and Gaiseric. This would 
imply that Gnnderie died after Boni- 
face’s negotiations began. 

Hy da tins, 90. It is stated liere 
tliat before he crossed to Africa, 
Gaiseric led an expedition against 
the Suevians who were plundering 
in Baetiea or neighbouring regions. 
Martroye (p. 106) argues from this 
that Gaiseric intended to leave the 
non-combatant iiopuiation in their 
Hpauish home until his success in 
Africa was assured ; that he was 
ready to start in 428, and that tlie 
Suevian invasion forced him to post- 
])onc his dc])arture till 429 ; and that 
as a matter of fact the mass of the 
Vandals remained in Spain tili after 
the capture of Carthage, when the 
A'^isigoths conquered the country 
((J^assiodonis, Ckron.^ sub 427, a 


Golliis exclusa de Ilispaniis). This 
hypothesis runs counter to the 
evidence. Hydatius, ib., says that 
the A'aiidals embarked with their 
families,’' and so A^ictor Vitensis, Hid. 
Vand. i. 1. d’he notice in Cassiodorus 
might have some importance if it were 
under a later year. As 'wc know 
nothing of the circumstances, we 
have no means of conjecturing why 
Gaiseric found it imperative to attack 
the Suevians at this Juncture. And 
in aiw c^se the natural inference from 
the notice of Hydatius is tliat the 
defeat of the Suevians belongs to 420. 

^ Victor Alt. op. cU. i. 2. Tliis is 
to bo preferred to the statement of 
Frocojaiis, B.V. i. 5. See Schmidt, 
GesfJt. der Wandalen, ]>. 37, and B.Z. 
XV. 020-621. Cp. also ]\fartroye, op. rif. 
p. 104. The reason for niimbeiing 
the people before the migration from 
Spain to Africa was obvious!}.' to find 
out how many vessels would ho 
needed, and rion-<‘.om])atants as well 
as combatants had to lie trans])orted. 

^ Sidonius ApoIL Oarm. 67 favnila 
satus. Cp. Procoxiius, F. i. 3. 
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stirring up hatred.” ^ All that we know of his long career 
bears out this suggestion of astute and perfidious diplomacy. 

The unhappy population of the Mauretanian regions were left 
unprotected to the mercies of the invaders, and if we can trust 
the accounts wdxich have come down to us,^ they seem to have 
endured horrors such as the German conquerors of this age 
seldom inflicted upon defenceless provinces. The Visigoths were 
lambs compared with the Vandal wolves. IsTeither age nor sex 
was spared and cruel tortures were applied to force the victims 
to reveal suspected treasures. The bishops and clergy, the 
churches and sacred vessels were not spared. We get a glimpse 
of the situation in the correspondence of St. Augustine. Bisliops 
write to him to ask whether it is right to allow their flocks to 
flee from the approaching danger and for themselves to abandon 
their sees.^ The invasion was a signal to other enemies whether 
of Eome or of the Eoman government to join in the fray. The 
Moors were encouraged in their depredations, and religious 
heretics and sectaries, especially the Donatists, seized the oppor- 
tunity to wreak vengeance on the society which oppressed them.^ 

If Africa was to be saved, it was necessary that the Eoman 
armies should be united, and Placidia immediately took steps to 
regain the allegiance of Boniface. A reconciliation was effected by 
the good offices of a certain Darius, of illustrious rank, whom she 
sent to Africa,^ and he seems also to have concluded a truce with 
Gaiseric,® which was, hoAvever, of but brief duration, for Boniface’s 
proposals were not accepted. Gaiseric was determined to pillage, 
if he could not conquer, the rich eastern provinces of Africa. 
He entered Niimidia, defeated Boniface, and besieged him in 
Hippo (May-Juiie a.d. 430). The city held out for more than 
a year.’ ' Then Gaiseric raised the siege (July A.n. 431). New 


^ Jordanes, Get. 168 (after Gassio- 
dorus). 

^ Possidius, VU. August. 28, Vic- 
tor Vit. op. cit. i. 1-3. 

® Augustine, Up. 228. Augustine 
said that the bisliop shouid let the 
})eoplo flee, but not abandon liis post, 
so long as his presence was needed. 

See Martroye, op. cit. 113. The 
devastation is doscribod in general 
terms in a better addressed by the 
bishop of r’arihage to the Council of 
Kphosus in summer of 431 (Mansi, 
Iv, 1207). 


® See Augnstinebs letter to .Darius, 
congratulating him <jn his success, 
Ej7. 229 ; the reply of Darius, Up. 230 ; 
and Augustine’s answer, Up. 231. 
Boniface seems to have given Darius 
a hostage, pigwus pads, Up. 229. 1 
and 231. 7, who was probably the 
Verimodus of 230. 6. 

^ Eg). 229. 2 igjsa bell a verbo occidere, 
to which Darius replies (230. 3) si no/z 
extinximns bdlu, certe distuUmis. 

For the siege see Possidius, Vit. 
AzigusL Augustine died at the bogin- 
iiingof the siege (August 28, A.®. 430). 
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forces were sent from Italy and Constantinople under tlie com- 
mand of Aspar, the general of Theodosius ; a battle was fought, 
a]id Aspar and Boniface were so utterly defeated that they 
could make no further effort to resist the invader. Hippo was 
taken soon afterwards/ and the only important towns which 
held out were Carthage and Cirta. 

Boniface returned to Italy, where Placidia received him with 
favour, and soon afterwards she deposed Aetius, who was consul 
of the year (a.d. 432), and gave his military command to the 
repentant rebel, on whom at the same time she conferred the 
dignity of Patrician.'^ Aetius refused to submit. There was 
civil war in Italy. The rivals fought a battle near Ariminum, in 
which Boniface was victorious, but he died shortly afterwards 
from a malady, perhaps caused by a wound.^ His son-in-law 
Sebastian was appointed to the vacant post of Master of Both 
Services,^ but did not hold it long. Aetius escaped to Dalmatia 
and journeyed to the court of his friend Rugila the king of the 
Huns. By his help, we Imow not how, he was able to reappear 
in Italy, to dictate terms to the court of Ravenna, to secure the 
banishment of Sebastian, and to obtain for himself reinstatement 
in his old office and the rank of Patrician (a.d. 434).*'^ 

In the meantime, during this obscure struggle for power, the 
Vandals were extending their conquests in Numidia. In spite 
of his wonderfully rapid career of success Gaiseric was ready to 
come to terms with the Empire. Aetius, who was fully occupied 
in Gaul, where the Visigoths and Burgundians were actively 
aggressive, saw that the forces at his disposal were unequal to 


^ Possiclius, c. 28. sooms to 

have remained in Africa for some 
time. Ho was the western consul in 
434 and %vas at that time in Car- 
tha,£?c {Lib. de perymssionibiis, P.L, 51, 
841). Sec above, p. 225. 

2 See Considaria Italica, p. 301. 

® Cp. liyd. 99 with Prosper, sub 

432. If John Ant., ib., says that 
Boniface was out-generalled by Aetius, 
this may ho taken to mean that Aetius 
succeeded in the end. The common 
source of John Ant, and Procopius 
mm/ have been Priscus. 

^ Hyd. ib. 

® See Prosper, ib.t Chron. Gall., sub 

433, from which source we learn that 
“ Goths were summoned by the 


Eomans to bring aid ” against the 
Huns. Hydatius, 103. Sebastian 
found a refuge at Constantinople, 
where he romained for ten years 
(Hyd. 104, 129), and he is said to 
have been the commander of a pirate 
squadron which served Theodosius II. 
(see Suidas, sub Oeoobenos, a fragment 
ascribed by Niebuhr to Priscus, by 
Muller to John Ant., TJI.G. iv. fr. 
194). Failing out of favour in a.d. 
444 he went to the coiot of Theodoric 
the Visigoth, who would not receive 
him. Then he managed to seize 
Barcelona. Driven from there ho 
went to tlie Vandals, and was put to 
death by Gaiseric (a.I). 45U, Hyd. 
144), and has corno down to fame as a 
Catholic martyr. 
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tlie expulsion of the Vandals, and it was better to share Africa 
with the intruders than to lose it entirely. Gaiseric probably 
wished to consolidate his jjower in the provinces which he had 
occupied, and knew that any compact he made would not be an 
obstacle to further conquests. Hippo, from which the inhabitants 
had fled, seems to have been reoccupied by the Eomans,^ and 
here (February 11, a.d. 435) Trygetius, the ambassador of 
Valeiitinian, concluded a treaty with Gaiseric, on the basis of 
the status quo. The Vandals were to retain the provinces which 
they had occupied, the Mauretanias and a part of Numidia, but 
were to pay an anniial tribute, thus acknowledging the over- 
lordship of Eome.‘^ ' 


§ 3. End of the Regency and the Ascendancy of Aetius 

Aetius had no^v firmly established his power and Piacidia had 
to resign herself to his guidance. Valeiitinian was fifteen years 
of age, and the regency could not last much longer. The presence 
of the Master of Soldiers was soon demanded in Gaul, where the 
Visigoths were again bent on new conquests and the Burgundians 
invaded the province of Upper Belgiba (a.d. 435). Against the 
Burgundians he does not appear to have sent a Eoman army ; 
he asked his friends the Huns to chastise them. The Huns 
knew how to strike. It is said that 20,000 Burgundians were 
slain, and King Giindahar was one of those who fell (a.d. 436). 
Thus came to an end the first Burgundian leingdom in Gaul, 
with its royal residence at Worms. It was the background of 
the lieroic legends wliich passed into the German epic — the 
Nibelungenliod. The Burgundians were not exterminated, and 
a few years later the E..oman government assigned territory to 
the remnant of the nation in Sapaudia (Savoy), south of Lake 
Geneva (a.d. 44'3).^ 

Narboniie was besieged by Theoderic in a.d. 436, but was 
relieved by Litoriiis,^ who was probably the Master of Soldiers 
in Gaul. Thi*ee years later the same commander drove the 


^ Op. ]\Tartruyc, p. 128. 

" iU‘<js])er, sab a. 435. Cp. Isidore, 
Hist. Vantlaloraau in Chron. min, ii. 
p. 297. Procopius, B, V. i. 4. The 
kin,< 3 ^'s sun iiuneric 'was sent as a 
liostagci to Konie, but ^v'as soon re- 
leased (apparently before 439). 


® Chron. Gall p. 6G0 ; Pros])er, sub 
435 ; Sidonius Apoll. Carm. vii. 234. 
The number of 20,000 is of course an 
exaggeration. 

^ Sidonius, ib. 244 sqq. Cp. Mero- 
haiides, Pan, i. 9, 1. 23 ; Pan. il 

1 . 16 . 
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Gotlis back to the walls of their capital Toiiloiisej and it is 
to find him gratifying his Him soldiers by the 
perforinaiice of pagan rites and the consultation of auspices. 
These ceremonies did not help him. He was defeated and taken 
prisoner in a battle outside the cityd Avitus, the Praetorian 
Prefect of Gaiih who had. great influence with Theoderic, then 
brought about; the,,, conclusion of peace. In these years there 
were also troubles in the provinces .north of the Loire, where the 
Armoricans rebelled, , and Aetius or his lieutenant Litorius was 
compelled to reimpose upon them the '' liberty ” of Imperial rule. 

In A.B. . 437 Aetius was consul for the, second time,, and in 
that year Valentinian went to Constantinople to wed his affianced 
bride, . Licinia : Eudoxia,. ' Now assuredly, if , not before, the 
regency was at an end, and henceforward Aetius had to do in 
high affairs not withThe Empress who distrusted and disliked 
him but with an .inexperienced youth. Valentinian was weak 
worthless. He had been spoiled by his mother, and growm 
up to be a man of pleasure who took no serious interest in his 
Imperial duties. He associated, w^e are told, with astrologers and 
sorcerers, and was constantly engaged in amours with other men’s 
wives, though his own wife was exceptionally beautiful^ He 
some skill in riding and in archery and was a good runner, 
if we may believe Flavius Vegetius Eenatus, -who dedicated to 
a treatise on the art of war.^ From the end of the regency 


^ Merobaiidos, Pan. ii. 153 sqq.y. 
ilG, .117; Sidonius, ib. 

Ant. /r, 201. 2 (source 
probably Friscus) ; Merobaudes, Pan. 
u. 8 : 

Justnit Areinoricos iam mitior incola saltns ; 

Bidonius, Oarm. v. 210, meutions the 
defciKio alaianed Tours, and vii, 
246 roiatos that Litorius having 
subdued the Armoricans hurried his 
troops against the Goths, This sug- 
gests 438-439 as the date. There was 
anotiier Armorican rebellion in 442 ; 
Aetius sent Goar, the veteran chief 
of the Alans now settled near Orleans, 
to pmiisli the rebels, and Germ anus 
bishop of Auxerre went to Kavenna 
plead the Aianorican cause. Bee 
Constantius, Vitu Genmni, ii. c. 8, 
Chroa. Cbdl^ ib. 

Procopius, B. F. i, 3. 10. Perhaps 
the source was .Pdseus. 


^ Epitome nd •mdlitaris, iii. 26, This 
treatise throws little light on the 
warfare of the writerbs own time. It 
is mainly antiquarian, and. there arc 
few references to contemporary condi- 
tions. The fleet of lusoHae guarding 
the Danube is mentioned (iv. 46). The 
disuse of coats of mail and helmets 
is noted, and frequent defeats of 
Imperial forces by Gothic archers are 
attributed to this (i. 20). Vegetius 
also says that the art of naval warfare 
Is now Jess important than formerly 
quia iamdudwih pacato mari cum, 
barharis nationibus agitur terrestre 
certamen, a remark whicdi points to 
the conclusion that the book was 
composed before 440 wdien the Vandal 
navy began to show what it could do. 
That the Emperor to whom the book 
is dedicated was Valentinian was 
conjectured by Gibbon and virtually 
proved by Soccls (in Hermes, xi. 
61 sqq.). 
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to Ms own dcatli, Aetius was master of the Empire in the west, 
and it must be iiiiputed to his policy and arms that Imperial’ 
rule did not break down in all the provinces Jby the middle of the 
fifth century. 

Of Ms work during these critical years we have no history. 
We know little more than what we can infer from some bald 
notices in chronicles written by men who selected their facts 
without much discrimination. If we possessed the works of the 
court poet of the time we might know more, for even from the 
few fragments wMch have survived we learn facts unrecorded 
elsewhere. The Spaniard, Flavius Merobaudes, did for Valen- 
tinian and Aetius what Claudian had done for Honorius and 
Stilicho, though with vastly inferior talent. Like Claudian, 
he enjoyed the honour of having a bronze statue erected to him 
at Rome, in the Forum of Trajan.^ His name was Imowm and 
appreciated at the court of Constantinople, for Theodosius 
conferred upon him the rank of patricianA 

He celebrated the three consulships of Aetius,^ and we have 
part of a poem which he wuote for the second birthday of the 
general’s younger son Gaudentius.^ We may he as certain as 
of anything that has not been explicitly recorded, that he wrote 
an ode for the nuptials of Valentinian and Eudoxia, and it is little 
less probable that he celebrated the birth of their elder child 
Eudocia, who was born in a. d. 438. But of all the poems he 
composed for the court only two have partly been preserved, 
both composed soon after the birth of the Emperor’s younger 
daughter Placidia.^ One of these is a description of mosaic 
pictures in a room in the Palace of Ravenna, representing scenes 
from the Emperor’s life. He and Eudoxia shone in the centre 
of the ceiling like bright stars, and all around w^ere scenes in 


^ CJ.L. vi. 1724, Skloniuri Carm, 
ix. 2l)r>. Ifc was set up in a.d. 435, and 
ho refers to it in his prose work on the 
sec<.)nd cojisulship of Aetius, written 
in 437. Pa7K i. 8. From this in- 
scription we loam tliat he had seen 
some service as a soldier : iniar arma 
liiteris militahat et in Alpibiis acuebat 
eloqulum. In aiiother, but frag- 
mentary, inscription (GJ.L. vi. 
31 983), ills name a})pears as Flavius 
M a wbwa des orator . 

" Ib. p. 9 pro his deniqiie. wwper ad 
hotiorem maximi nomen ille nascenti 


soli proxwius iinperator euexit (rightly 
explained by Volimer). 

* That he celebrated the first is a 
probable inference, see Volimer, p. 20. 
We have parts of his oration on the 
second, and his |)oem on the third 
(PanAL), 

^ Carm. iv. Gaudentius was prob- 
ably born about 440. 

^ Carm. 1 ii. As Plaeidia was 
already married to Olybrius when she 
was taken to Carthage in 455 (see 
below, p. 325) she can hardly have 
been born later than in 440. 
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wliicli lie appeared with, his mother, his sister, his children, and 
his cousin Theodosius.^ 

Like another more famous man of letters, his younger con- 
temporary Sidonius, Merobaudes was called upon to fill a high 
office and to assist Aetius in the work of maintaining order in 
the provinces. We are told that he was appointed Master of 
Both Services and went to his native province of Baetica to 
suppress a rebellion of turbulent peasants (Sacawte), that he 
successfully accomplished this task but was recalled to Rome 
through the machination of his enemies (a.d. 443). His immedi- 
ate predecessor in the command had been his father-in-law, 
Asturius.2 

It must not be thought that Asturius and Merobaudes, in 
bearing the title ‘‘ Master of Both Services,’’ had succeeded to 
the post of Aetius and were supreme commanders of the army. 
Aetius had not resigned the supreme command ; he was still 
Master of Both Services. The command which Asturius and 
Merobaudes held, and which Sigisvult had held two years before,^ 
was simply that of the mcigister equitmn f mesentalis under a new 
name. Under Stilicho, Constantins, and Felix the magister 
equitum had been subordinate to the Mgister ubiusque militiae, 
and this arrangement undoubtedly continued still, but some 
time before a.d. 440 he received the same title as his superior, 
doubtless because it was found convenient to place legions as 
well as cavalry under his command. The superior Master of 
Both Services, the Emperor’s principal statesman and director 
of affairs, is from this time forward generally designated as “ the 
Patrician ” — the Emperor’s Patrician, the Patrician in a super- 
lative sense.^^ 


^ See Bury, Jtida Grata Honoria 
(see Bibl.). 

^ Otir informant is the contem- 
porary Spanish writer Hydatius (128), 
and his statement as to the office 
hold by Asturius is confirmed by the 
consular diptych of that personage 
(a.d. 449), on which he is described as 
ex mag, tdrlusq. 'mil. See Meyer, 
Zwel ant. Elfenb. p. 56. 

® Valentinian 111., Nov, 6. 1 and 
Nov. 9 (March and June a.d. 440). 

Id. Nov. 9, patricium nostrum 
Aetium. Op. John Ant. fr, 84 {Be 
ins. p. 126) T77S TrarpuaoTijTos. So 
in Cons, Ital, p. 305 Messianus, 


patrickis Aviii. That Aetius continued 
to hold the Mastership is shown by 
Val. III. Nov. 17 (a.d. 445). In a.d. 
446 the subordinate master was Vitus, 
wlio was sent to Spain against the 
Suevians who were ravagdng the 
southern and eastern provinces.— A 
different view is taken by Siindwall 
(in \V estromische Sludlen), who thinks 
that Asturius, Merobaudes, and Vitus 
were Masters of Soldiers in Gaul. I 
cannot see why. They did not operate 
in Gaul, but in Spain, and vrere su.rel}' 
sent direct from Italy with .Italian 
troops, so that it seems perverse n<»t 
to regard them as the successors 
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The position of Aetiiis in these years as the supreme minister 
was confirmed by the betrothal of his son to the Emperor’s 
daughter Placidia/ an arrangement which can hardly have 
been welcome to Galla Placidia, the Augusta. With Valentinian 
himself he can hardly have been on intimate terms. The fact 
that he had supported the t 3 rrant John was probably never 
forgiven. And it cannot have been agreeable to the young 
Emperor that it was found necessary to curtail his income and 
rob his privy purse in order to help the State in its financial 
straits.^ Little revenue could come from Africa, suffering from 
the ravages of the Vandals, and in a.d. 439, as we shall see, 
the richest provinces of that country passed into the hands of 
the barbarians. 

The income derived from Gaul must have been very consider- 
ably reduced, and we are not surprised to find the government 
openly acknowledging in a.d. 444 that the strength of our 
treasury is unable to meet the necessary expenses.” In that 
year two new taxes were imposed, one on the senatorial class, 
and one on sales, expressly for the purpose of maintaining the 
army. New recruits were urgently wanted, and there was not 
enough money in the treasury to feed and clothe the existing 
regiments. Senators of illustrious rank were required to furnish 
the money for maintaining three soldiers, senators of the second 
class one, senators of the third class one-third ; that meant 90, 
30, and 10 solidi respectively, as the annual cost of a soldier 
was estimated at 30.^ A duty of imposed on sales — 

a siliqiia in a solidus — of which the seller and the buyer each 
paid half.^ The government would have done better if it had 
forced the rich senators of Italy to contribute substantial sums, 
as they could well have afforded to do, to the needs of the State.^ 


of iSigisvult. The magistri equitmn 
in Gaul had indeed a mixed com- 
mand, hut the first of them who 
certainly bore the title mag. ped. el 
equit. or mag. utr. w>il. was Avitus 
in 455 (Sidonuis, Carm. vii. 377). 
Cassius is described as mag. militum 
GalUarum in Vita Hilar ii^ 6, 9, P.L. 
50, but this may mean no more than 
mag. equit . — At a later date, wo find 
beside Kicimer a second mag. utr. mil. 
in Italy, namely Flavius Theodobius 
Valila, in a.d. 471 (see C.I.L. vi. 
321C9, 32221). 

^ Prosxjor, sub 454. The son of 


Aetiiis was doubtless Gaudentius, and 
the princess must have been Placidia, 
as Eudoxia was betrothed to Hunoric 
(see below, p. 256). 

2 0. Tk xi. 1. 36, A.D. 431. In later 
years the necessity -was more impera- 
tive. For the condition of Africa see 
Nov. Valent, xii., xiii., and i. 1. 

® Nov. Valent, vi. 3. 

^ Nov. Valent, xv. 

® Sundwall, Westrom. Sliidien, 158. 
He calculates that the state revenue 
from the land tax c. a.d. 450 was at 
most £4,800,000, as compared with 
13 millions fifty years before. What- 
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§ 4. Settlement of the Vandals in Africa (a.b. 435-442) 

Tlie treaty of a.b. 435 was soon violated by Gaiseric. He 
did not intend to stop short of the complete conquest of Roman 
Africa. In less than five years Carthage was taken (October 193 
A.B. 439).^ If there was any news that could shock or terrify 
men who remembered that twenty years before Rome herself 
had been in the hands of the Goths, it was the news that an 
enemy was in possession of the city which in long past ages had 
been her most formidable rival. Italy trembled, for with a foe 
master of Carthage she felt that her own shores and cities were 
not safe. And, in fact, not many months passed before it was 
known that Gaiseric had a large fleet prepared to sail, but its 
destination was unknown.^ Rome and Naples were put into 
a state of defence ; ^ Sigisvult, Master of Soldiers, took steps to 
guard the coasts ; Aetius and his army were summoned from 
Gaul ; and the Emperor Theodosius prepared to send help.'^ 
There was indeed some reason for alarm at Constantinople. 
The Vandal pirates could afflict the eastern as well as the western 
coasts of the Mediterranean; the security of commerce was 
threatened. It was even thought advisable to fortify the shore 
and harbours of Constantinople. 

Gaiseric, aware that Italy was prepared, directed his attaclc 
upon Sicily, where he laid siege to Panormus.^ This city defied 


ever may bo thought about his 
figures, the proi^orfcion of the decline 
is liardly overstated. In this work 
Sinidwail also illustrates the growing 
distinction between the highest sena- 
torial class (ilhistres), and the two 
lower classes, and argues that while 
the members of the Roman senate 
in 400 wore about 3000, in 450 they 
were about 2000. He pertinently 
points out that out of the not very 
large amounts which the senators 
paid in taxes, many of them got 
much back in the salaries of the high 
posts (Prefectures, etc.) to which they 
were appointed. 

^ Prosper, sub a. 

^ Satis incertum est ad quam ormn 
terraB possi nt naves hostium pervenire, 
Valentinian, Nov, 9 (June 24, A.n. 
440). 

® Haples: for I think that we should 
refer to this year the following in- 


scription found there {C.T.L, x. 
1485) : d,n, Plneidus Vahniui[ian-vs 
providenyissinms omnium re/r[o 
princlpiunl, salvo adque concordi {d.n. 
FL Theo]dosio imktlssimo An{(f. ad 
deem nompiniis sui Neapolikina.[m 
civitateni], ad omnes terra- o)iari[qm 
inc^trsus] cxposltam et nulla [securitate] 
gaudenteni, ingenti {labor e adqm] 
surnptn muris turrib{Lisq. mimivitl. 

^ Ib, All these pi-eparations are 
announced in this constitution, 
addressed to the Roman j)eople, and 
intended to calm their fears. The 
Rmperor had come to Rome before 
March 3, w'hcre steps were being taken 
to repair the walls {Nov. 3), 

® He is said to have been invited 
by Maximin, bishop of the Arian 
communities in Sicily (CVissiodorus, 
Ghro7k, sub 440), and ho }Jcrsocut(U 
the Catholics while he was in the 
island (Hydatius, 120), 
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Mm, blit it is possible, tbougb not certain, that lie occiipied 
Lilybaeiun.^ His fleet, however, returned to Africa, perhaps 
on account of the considerable preparations which were on foot 
at Gonstantinople,^ The government of Theodosius had made 
ready a large naval squadron which sailed in the following year 
(A.n, 441), with the purpose of delivering Carthage from the 
Vandals.^ The expedition arrived in Sicily, and Gaiseric was 
alarmed. He opened negotiations, pending which the Imperial 
fleet remained in Sicilian waters. These diplomatic conversations 
were jirotracted by the craft of Gaiseric, and in the meantime 
an invasion of the Huns compelled Theodosius to recall his 
forces. The Emperors were thus constrained to make a dis- 
advantageous peace. 

By the treaty of a.d. 442 Africa was divided anew between 
the two powers. This division nearly reversed that of a.d. 435, 
and was far more advantageous to the Vandals. The Empire 
retained the provinces of Tripolitana, Mauretania Sitifensis, 
Mauretania Caesariensis, and part of Numidia ; while the Vandals 
were acknowledged masters of the rest of that province, of 
Byzacena, and of the Proconsular province or Zeugitana.^ 
Mauretania Tingitana was probably not mentioned in the treaty.^ 
It was part of the diocese of Spain, not of the diocese of Africa, 
and it is probable that the Vandals never occupied it effectively. 
In any case it now belonged to the Empire, which, since the 
departure of the Vandals, had been in possession of all Spain, 
except the Suevian kingdom in the north-western corner. 

This settlement was an even greater blow to the Empire 


1 Op. Pope Leo 1., Up, 3 (P.L. 54. 
006) ; M'artroye, p. 132. 

^ Prosper, sub 440, ascribes his 
retui*n to danger from the threat of 
an attack on Carthage by Sebastian 
(the son-in-law of Boniface), invading 
Africa ab Hispania, Sebastian seems 
to liavc been in the service of Theo- 
dosius. Cp. above, p. 248. 

^ The Imperial fleet was under three 
generals, Arcobiudns, Ansila., and 
Germanus (Prosper, sub 441). Theo- 
pliaiics is evidently I'efcriing to the 
same expedition sub a.m, 5942 = a.d. 
448-449. He says that the fleet of 
transports numbered 1100 (which has 
a suspicious rcsembianee to the num- 
ber of Leo’s armada in a.d, 408), and 


adds the names of two other generals. 

The sources for this division are 
Valentinian IIL, Nov. 33 and Nov. 18; 
Victor Vit. i. 4. 

® The words of Victor, Byzacenam 
Abaritanani atpie GetuUam, are 
obscure. Getulia seems to be the 
southern districts of Byzacena, The 
exact meaning of Abaritana (cp. 
Pliny, N.H. xvL 36, 172) is unknown. 
It seems to be a district of the 
Proconsular province, as we find 
among bishops of that province in 
the reign of Huncric Felix abaritanus 
{Notitia prov. et civ. Afr. p. 63), 
Schmidt {GescJi. der W. 72) thinks 
Tingitana is meant, but this has not 
the least plausibility. Cp. Martroye, 
135-136. 
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than, that which necessity had imposed upon Constantius of 
settling the Visigoths in Aquitaine. The fairest provinces of 
Africa were resigned to barbarians who had an even worse 
reputation than the Goths. But it was worth wliile to attempt 
to secure that the settlement, such as it was, should be permanent. 
Aetius saw that the best policy was to cultivate good relations 
with Gaiseric and to give that ambitions and unscrupulous 
monarch no pretext for attacking Sicily, or Sardinia, or Italy 
itself. And so he prevailed upon Valentinian to consent to a 
betrothal between his elder daughter, Eudocia, and Gaiseric’s 
son, Himeric. It is probable that this arrangement was con- 
sidered at the time of the treaty, thougli it may not have been 
definitely decided.^ But Hiineric was already married. The 
Visigothic king Theoderic had bestowed upon him his daughter's 
hand. Such an alliance between Vandals and Goths could not 
have been welcome to Aetius ; it was far more in the interest 
of his policy to keep alive the hostility between these two peoples 
which seems to have dated from the campaigns of Wallia in 
Spain. The existence of the Gothic wife was no hindrance to 
Gaiseric, and a pretext for repudiating her was easily found. 
She was accused of having plotted to poison him.^ She was 
punished by the mutilation of her ears and nose, and in this 
plight she was sent back to her father. The incident meant 
undying enmity between Visigoth and Vandal. Theoderic soon 
sought a new ally by marrying another daughter to Rechiar, 
king of the Suevians (a.d. 449).^ Huneric was free to contract 
a more dazzling matrimonial alliance with an Imperial princess. 

We are not informed whetlier in the treaty of a.o. 442 any 
provision was made for supplying Italy with the corn of Africa 
on which the Romans had subsisted for centuries. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, we m.ay safely assume that, 
throughout the duration of the Vandal kingdom, the surplus 
of the corn production of Africa was consumed as of old in 


^ It was prior to 446, the year of 
the third consulship of Aetius, for 
Merobaudes refers to it in his poem 
on that occasion, Pan. ii. 27 sqq. : 

nunc hostem exutiis pactis proprioribus 
arsit 

llomanain uincire lidena Uatiosque 
parentes 

adnumerare sibi sociamque intexere 
prolem. 


In an earlier poem of Merobaudes 
(Garm. i. 17) the future marriage of 
the child princess is touched on. 

2 Jordanes, Get. 184. 

® Hydatius, who mentions that 
in the same year he helped bis 
son-in-law to capture Ilerda (140, 
142). 
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Italy (except, perliaps, in tlie few years in wMcli there were 
open hostilities) ; only now instead of being a tribute it was 
an export.^ It was obviously to the interest of the Vandal 
proprietors to send the grain they did not want to Italian 
markets. 


The Vandals themselves settled in Zeugitana, and made 
Carthage their capital. They appropriated the lands of the 
proprietors in this province, who, unless they migrated else- 
where, were probably degraded to the position of serfs. The 
Vandals, as Arians, had from the very beginning assumed a 
definitely hostile attitude to the Catholic creed. When Carthage 
was taken the Catholic clergy were banished, and all the churches 
of the city were given up to Arian worship. The independ- 
ent attitude of the Vandals towards the Empire is reflected in 
their adopting a chronological era of their own, beginning on 
October 19, a.d. 439, the date of the capture of Carthage. 

It is to be observed that the Vandals now held a position of 
vantage in regard to the Empire that none of the other Teutonic 
nations ever occupied. In relation to the foreign peoples of 
northern Europe, the front of the Roman Empire was the Rhine 
and the Danube. And so we may say that the Vandals had 
come round to the back of the Empire and were able to attack 
it from, behind. Another exceptional feature in their position 
was that, in the language of a chronicler, the sea was made 
pervious to them : they created a fleet of small light cruisers 
and attacked the Empire by sea, as no other Teutonic people 
had done or was to do in the Mediterranean, though the Saxons 
and other men of the north used ships to harry it in the northern 
and western oceans. Thus they were able to follow in the track 
of tlie Carthaginians of old, and extend their dominion over the 
western islands. 

Till after the death of Valentinian (a.d. 465) the naval ex- 
peditions of the Vandals seem to have been simply piratical, ^ 


1 A certain amount could be 
requisitioned in the old way from the 
Mauretanias so long as they remained 
in Koman hands. We may wonder 
how the African shipping corporations, 
whose offices are to he seen in the 
great square north of the theatre at 
Ostia (cp. Ashby, “ Kecent Excavations 


at Ostia,” J,R.8, ii. (1912) 180), were 
affected by the changed circumstances. 

2 These depredations, which ex- 
tended to the Aegean, are mentioned, 
A.D. 457, by Nestorius, Booh of 
IleracUdeSy p. 331 : “ Sicily, Rhodes, 
and many other great islands with 
Rome itself,” Rome, however, was 
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tliougli Gaiseric have definitely formed the design of con- 
quering Sicily. But soon after tliat year he seems to have 
occupied without resistance the two Mauretanian provinces 
which the Empire had retained under the treaty of a.d. 442, 
and to have annexed Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Islands.^ 
Sicily itself was to pass somewhat later under his dominion. 

The military and diplomatic successes of Gaiseric encouraged 
and enabled him to encroach on the liberties of his people. 
Among all the ancient Germanic peoples, the sovran power 
resided in the assembly of the folk, and in the case of those 
which formed permanent states on Imperial soil, like the Franks 
and the Visigoths, it was only by degrees that the kings acquired 
great but not absolute power. In the Vandal state alone the 
free constitution was succeeded by an autocracy, without any 
intermediate stages. The usurpation by the king of un- 
constitutional powers occasioned a conspiracy of the nobles, 
and it was bloodily suppressed.^ The old aristocracy seems to 
have been superseded by a new nobility Avho owed their position, 
not to birth, but to appointments in the royal service. It is 
probable that the assembly of the folk ceased to meet. Before 
his death Gaiseric issued a law" regulating the succession to the 
throne,^ thus depriving the people of the right of election, and 
the royal authority was so firmly established that his will was 
apparently accepted without demur. By this law the kingship was 
treated as a personal inheritance and was confined to Gaiseric’s 
male descendants, of wdiom the eldest was always to succeed. 


not attacked till 455. Other sources 
mention raids in Greece and southern 
Italy after 457 (Procopius, B,V. i. 5 ; 
Victor Vit. Hist. pers. i. 51), — There 
is no definite record th*at he troubled 
Sicily between 442 and 455. Pace 
{I Barb, c Biz. p, 12) thinks he did, 
and that the services which Cassio- 
dorus performed in defending the 
coasts of Bruttii and Sicily (Cassiod, 
Var. i. 4) are to be referred to that 
period. But they may he connected 
with the events of 440. 

^ Victor Vit. op. cit. i, 13. 

2 Prosper, stib 442, Cp. Schmidt, 
op. cit. 161. 

5 Procopius, B.V. i. 7. 29. Here 
it is not called a testament, but a law, 
ib. 9. 12 {constitution Victor Vit. op. 
ciU ii, 13). On this act cp, Schmidt, 
ib. 165. Gaiseric had already done 


away with the sons and wife of his 
brother Gunderic (Victor, ib. 14), 
Neither Gaiseric nor his successor 
Huneric struck coins with their own 
names or busts (it is just possible that 
Huneric issued a bronze coin with his 
bust, but the attribution is uncertain). 
Gunthamund (484-496) struck silver, 
and all his successors silver and bronze, 
with names and busts. The Vandals 
seem to have made little use of a gold 
currency, and their gold coins are all 
of Imperial type. "Jlie large bronze 
coins, probably attributed to Gaiseric 
(issued perhaps, as AVroth suggests, 
about 435 when he eapture<l Carthage), 
marked with XLIl and XXI N(ximmi), 
are remarkable as an anticipation of 
the JoUes of Anastasias (sec below 
p. 444). Sec Wroth, Coins of the 
VandalSy etc. xvi. sqq. 
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The policy of Gaiseric differed entirely from that of the Goths 
in Gaul. lie aimed at establishing a kingdom which should be 
free, so far as possible, from Eoman influence, and he saw that, 
for this purpose, it was necessary above all to guard jealously 
the Arian faith of his people, and not expose them to the danger 
of being led away by the propaganda of the Catholics. He 
was therefore aggressively Arian, and persecuted the Catholic 
clergy.^ He imposed the Arian creed on all persons who were 
ill his own immediate environment. After the capture of 
Carthage he seized the Donatist bishop Quodvultdeus and other 
clergy, set them on board old and untrustworthy ships, and 
committed them to the mercy of the sea. They reached Italy 
safely. Throughout the proconsular province the bishops were 
expelled from their sees and stripped of their property. It was 
not till A.D. 454 that a new bishop was allowed to be ordained 
at Carthage, and some churches were reopened for Catholic 
worship. But after the death of Deogratias, at the end of three 
years, the old rigorous suppression was renewed ; the sees were 
left vacant throughout the province, and the priests were forced 
to surrender their books and sacred vessels. The monasteries, 
however, were not suppressed. And the persecution was not 
general or ubiquitous. Particular persons were singled out and 
dealt with by the express order of the king. He did not give a 
free hand to his officers, and there were probably few cases of 
death or personal violence. 

It was no less important for the ends of Gaiseric's policy 
to eliminate the power of the senatorial aristocracy. He did this 
by such drastic measures that a contemporary chronicler observed, 
'‘It is impossible to say whether his hostility to men or to God 
was the more bitter.’’ He deprived of their domains the nobles 
of the proconsular province, and told them to betake themselves 
elsewhere. They were not to be suffered to remain lords of the 
soil to organise an opposition to the king, and gradually to 
recover political influence under his successors. If they re- 
mained in the land they were threatened with perpetual slavery. 
After the capture of Carthage most of the senators had been 
compelled to leave the shores of Africa, some sailing to Italy, 

^ The chief sources are Victor Vit. 83). The details are recounted in 
Hist pers, bk. i. ; Prosper, sub 437, Martroye, QenseriCf 328 sqq. 

439 ; Theodoret, Epp, 52, 63 (P.G, 
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others to the East.^ In the other parts of his realm Gaiseric 
does not appear to have adopted such extreme measures. He 
deemed it sufficient to make the royal capital and the central 
province safe. 

§ 6. Ravenna 

The Empress Galla Placidia, who had been supreme ruler 
in the west for about ten years, and for fifteen more had probably 
exercised some influence on the direction of a, hairs, died at 
Rome in a.d. 450.^ But her memory will always be associated 
with Ravenna, where the Imperial court generally resided ^ and 
where she was buried in the mausoleum which she had built 
to receive her ashes. 

Honorius had done one memorable thing which altered the 
course of history. He made the fortune of Ravenna. To escape 
the dangers of the German invasions he had moved his govern- 
ment and court from Milan to the retired city of the marshes, 
which amid its lagoons and islands could defy an enemy more 
confidently than any other city in the peninsula, and, as events 
proved, could hardly be captured except by a maritime blockade. 
Before Augustus it had been an obscure provincial town, noted 
chiefly for its want of fresh water, but had served as a useful 
refuge to Caesar before he crossed the Rubicon. Augustus had 
chosen it to be a naval station, and had supplied it with a good 
harbour, Classis, three miles from the town, with which he 
connected it by a solid causeway across the lagoons. But 
nothing seemed more unlikely than that it should overshado’w 
Milan and vie with Rome as the leading city in Italy. Through 
the act of Honorius, which though conceived in fear^ turned out 
to be an act of good policy, Ravenna became the home of emperors, 
kings, and viceroys, and throughout the vicissitudes of four 
centuries of crowded history was a name almost as familiar as 
Rome itself in the European world. 

Ravenna has no natural amenities. liere are the impressions 
the place produced on a visitor from Gaul not many years after 

^ Soe Vita Fulgentii, c. 1 ; Theo- from Ravonna. Valentinian lived 
dorct, Epp, 29-36 ; Prosper, sub 539. both at Rome and at Ravenna ; during 

2 Nov. 27, Prosper, sub a. the last years of his reign, after bis 

® All the laws during her regency — mother’s death, almost entirely at 
they are not numerous — were issued Rome. 
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Placidia’s deatli.^ Tlie Po divides the city, part flowing 
tliroiigli, part loimd the place. It is diverted from it>s main 
bed by the State dykes, and is thence led in diminished volume 
through derivative channels, the two halves so disposed that 
one encompasses and moats the walls, the other penetrates 
and brings them trade — an admirable arrangement for commerce 
in general, and that of provisions in particular. But the draw- 
back is that, with nvater all about us, we could not quench our 
thirst ; there was neither pure-flowing aqueduct, nor filterable 
cistern, nor trickling source, nor unclouded well. On the one 
side the salt tides assail the gates ; on the other, the movement 
of vessels stirs the filthy sediment in the canals, or the sluggish 
flow is fouled by the bargemen’s poles, piercing the bottom 
slime.” In that marsh the laws of everything are always the 
wrong way about ; the waters stand and the walls fall, the towers 
float and the ships stick fast, the sick man walks and the doctor 
lies abed, the baths are chill and the houses blaze, the dead 
swim and the quick are dry, the powers are asleep and the thieves 
wide awake, the clergy live by usury and the Syrian chants the 
psalms, business-men turn soldiers and soldiers business-men, 
old fellows play ball and young fellows hazard, eunuchs take to 
arms and rough allies to letters.” 

In this description the writer remarks the presence of the 
Syrian, a familiar figure to him in the cities of southern Gaul. 
But it was not only oriental traders whom the new Imperial 
residence attracted. It is probable that artistic craftsmen from 
Syria and Anatolia came to embellish the city of Honorius and 
Placidia, and to teach their craft to native artists. For it is 
difiicult otherwise to explain the oriental inspiration which so 
conspicuously distinguishes the Ravenuate school of art that it 
has been described as “ half-Syrian.” ^ 

It was indeed in the artistic works with which its successive 
rulers enriched it that the great attraction of Ravenna lay and 
still lies. Many of these monuments have perished, but many 
have been preserved, and they show vividly the development 
of Christian art in Italy in the fifth and sixth centuries, under 
the auspices of Placidia, Theoderic, and Justinian, under the 
influence of the East. Brick was generally the material of 

^ Sidoniiis Apollinaris, i. 5(a.d. 4G7) and 8 (a.d. 468), Dalton’s translation. 

- Dalton, Byz. Art, p. 8. 
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these buildiijgs, but their unimpressive exterior appearance was 
compensated by the rich decoration inside and the brilliant 
mosaics which shone on the walls. Ravenna is the city of 
mosaics. At Rome we have from the fourth and early fifth 
centuries fine examples of this form of pictorial art in the 
churches of S. Costanza and S. Pudenziana and S. Maria 
Maggiore,^ but at Ravenna, in the days of Placidia, the art of 
painting with coloured cubes seems to enter upon a new phase 
and achieve more brilliant effects.^ 

No trace remains of the Imperial palace of the Laurelwood, 
but the churches of St. John the Evangelist and St. Agatha, 
the Oratory of St. Peter Chrysologus,'^ the Baptistery, and the 
little chapel dedicated to SS. Nazarins and Celsus which was 
built to receive the sarcophagi of the Imperial family, are all 
monuments of the epoch of Placidia.^ The basilica of St. John 
was the accomplishment of a vow which the Empress- had made 
to the saint when she and her two children were in peril of ship- 
wreck on the Hadriatic.® The story of their experiences was 


^ The Basilica Liberiana, built by 
Pope Liberius on the Esquiiino in the 
fourth century, was dedicated by 
Pope Sixtus III. to St. Mary c. a.x>. 
432 and perhaps partly rebuilt. The 
dating of the mosaics has been much 
debated. Richter and Taylor contend 
that the mosaics of the nave are pre- 
Clonstantinian, in their Golde'ti. Age of 
Classic Christian Art. All previous 
studies of the Church have been 
superseded by Wilpert’s magnificent 
work Die ram. Mosaiken , . . vom 
iv, bis xiii. Jahrhundert (see Biblio- 
graphy), where the pictures can be 
stndieh in coloured reproductions. 
His conclusion is (vol. i. 4i2 sgq,) that 
the mosaics of the nave belong to 
the time of Liberius, those of the 
triumphal arch to that of Sixtus. 

^ The blue and gold backgrounds 
strongly contrast with the pale effects 
at Rome. 

3 He became archbishop of Ravenna 
in 433 and was succeeded by Neon 
either in 449 or 458. His monogram 
in mosaic survives in one of the arches 
in his chapel. The source for the 
early ecclesiastical history of Ravenna 
is Agnellus, Lib. Pont, (ninth century). 

^ Per the architecture of the 
churches of this period Rivoira {Lorn- 
bar die Arch, i 21-39) 


previous studies. Structurally the 
Ravennate architects represent the 
Roman traditions. It is in the 
decoration that the oriental influence 
reveals itself. For the mosaics and 
sculptures see Diehl, Eavenne', Dal- 
ton, op. cit. 

® The dedicatory inscription is 
preserved {Galla Placidia cum filio 
siio Placido Valentiniano Augiisto et 
filia sua lusta Grata Honoria Augusta 
liberationis periculum maris voium, 
solve[ru]'nf ; Agnellus, ib. p. 68. 
G.I.L. xi. 276). The incident may 
have occurred on the voyage from 
Italy to an Illyrian port in 423. But 
I conjecture that the same storm 
which dispersed the ships of Arda- 
burius, drove the Empress and her 
children back to the Dalmatian coast, 
and they then proceeded by land to 
Aquileia (see above, p. 223). As it is 
not likely that Placidia delayed the 
fulfilment of her vow, we may place 
the building and inscription in 426- 
427. Another inscription is recorded 
(De Rossi, ii. 1. 435), in which Honoria 
is associated with her mother and 
brother (and wdiich must therefore be 
prior to 437) dedicating the church 
of Santa Crux in Hierusalem at Rome, 
and probably in fulfilment of the same 
vow (Sanctae ecclesiae IHen^sale?n 
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depicted on. the pavemeat and the walls, but all the original 
decorations of the church have perishedd The Baptistery may- 
have been begun in the lifetime of Placidia, but appears not to 
have been completed till after her death by the archbishop Neon. 
It is an octagonal building, with two tiers of roimd arches spring- 
ing from columns, inside, crowned by a hemispherical dome, 
of which it has been observed that '' the ancient world a’ffords 
no instance of so wide a vault constructed of tapering tubes.’’ " 
The mosaics of the Baptistery and of Placidia’s mausoleum have 
been wonderfully well preserved. The mausoleum, constructed 
about A.D. 440, is in the form of a small Latin cross, of which 
the centre is surmounted by a square tower closed by a conical 
dome.^ Here the artist in mosaics has achieved a signal triumph 
in the harmonious effects of his colours. The cupola is a heaven 
of exquisite blue, dotted wdth golden stars and arabesques, and 
in the midst a great cross of gold. Above the door and facing 
it are two pictures, one perhaps of St. Laurence, the other of the 
Good Shepherd, but not the simple Shepherd of the Catacombs, 
bearing a sheep on his shoulder.^ Here he is seated on a 
rock in a meadow where six sheep are feeding, his tunic is 
golden, his cloak purple, his head, which suggests that of a Greek 
god, is surrounded by a golden halo. 

Into this charming chapel Placidia removed the remains of 
her brother Honorius and her husband Constantins, and it was 
her own resting-place. The marble sarcophagus of Honorius 
is on the right, that of Constantins, in which the body of Valen- 
tinian III, w^as afterwards laid, on the left. Her own sarcophagus 
of alabaster stands behind the altar, and her embalmed body in 
Imperial robes seated on a chair of cypress wood could be seen 
through a hole in the back till a.I). 1677, when all the contents 

Valentmiamis Placidia et Honoria 
Aiu/usti votum sotvemut). 

^ The Bavennate school of builders 
were fond of the motive of arcading. 

The walis of both St. John and St. 

Agatha are externally decorated with 
blank arcades resting on a plinth 
(Rivoira, ib. 21-22). Again we find 
small arcades, springing from corbels 
between pilasters, on the Baptistery, 
the ehapel of Chrysologus, and the 
church of St. Francesco (begun in 
A.D. 450), used to form a sort of fringe 
below the cornice (ib. 30-37). 


2 /6. 39. 

2 Rivoira writes {ib. 28) ; “So far as 
I am aware there is no record of 
churches or tombs older than this 
mausoleum having the form of a 
Latin cross, with rectangular extended 
arms and not mere ax:)ses opposite to 
one another, and starting directly 
from the central space.” The portico 
in front of the mausoleum connected 
it with the basilica of the Holy Cross, 
which was built about 449, 

* Cp. Diehl, op. cit. p, 50, 
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of the tomb were accidentally burned through the carelessness 
of children.^ 

The coins of the Empress show a conventional face, like those 
of her daughter and of the other Imperial ladies of the age. 
They do not portray her actual features, nor can we form any 
very distinct impression of her appearance from a gold medallion 
of which two specimens are preserved.‘^ 


^ See Hodgkin, Italy and her 
Invaders, i. 888. — The surviving 
mosaics of the Hacidian period, in 
the tomb and the baptistery, are only 
a small portion of the artistic work 
which then adorned the churches of 
Ravenna. Besides the mosaics of St. 
John, those of the cathedral (built in 
the early years of Honorius, before 
410), St. Agatha, St. Laurence, the 
Holy Cross have disappeared. Cp. the 
list in Dalton, op. cit. 365. The 
mosaics of the palace may have been 


carried off to Aachen to adorn the 
palace of Charles the Great. 

- Cp. Delbruck, Portrats byz. Kais, 
375. The legend salus rei^ntblkae 
suggests a date in the last years of 
Honorius. — On a stamped silver ingot, 
found north of Minden and now in the 
Hanover Museum., there is an impres- 
sion of three Imperial heads, which 
have been supposed to be Valentmian 
III., Theodosius II., and Placidia. 
Babelon, Traite des nionnaies gr. et 
row., i. p. 887. 




CHAPTER IX 

THE EMPIRE OP ATTILA 

§ 1 . The Geograjjhy of the Balkan Peninsula 

The misfortunes of the Balkan Peninsula have been almost 
uninterrupted from the fourth century to the present day. In 
the fifth and sixth centuries their plight was almost unendurable. 
They suffered not only from the terrible raids of nomad savages 
who had come from beyond the Volga, but also from the rapacious 
cruelty of the Germans. From the reign of Vaiens to that of 
Heraclius the imhappy inhabitants might any morning wake up 
to find a body of barbarians at their gates. As we shall be 
concerned in these volumes with the successive invasions of 
Huns, Ostrogoths, Slavs, and Bulgars, it will be well for the 
reader to have a general idea of the conformation and geography 
of the peninsula.^ 

We may consider Mount Vitos, and the town of Sardica, 
now Sofia, which lies at its base as the central point. Rising 
in the shape of an immense cone to a height of 7500 feet, Vitos 
affords to the climber wdio ascends it a splendid view of the 
various intricate mountain chains which diversify the surrounding 
lands — a view which has been pronounced finer than that at 
Tempe or that at Vodeiia. In the group of which this mountain 
and another named Ryl, to southward, are the highest peaks, two 

^ The following works have been {Denhsch. of Vienna Acad., ph.-hist, 
useful : Jirecek, Die Gescli. der Kl. xli., 1892) ; Kiepert, Formae 

Bulgaren and Die Heerstrasse v. orbis antiqtd. Map xvii. Illyricum et 
Belgrad nach Constantinopel ; Evans, Tlvraoia ; the maps in C.LL. voL iii. 
Antiquarimi EesearcJies in Illyricum, There is a good military map of Serbia, 
with good sketch maps ; W, Montenegro, and Albania, attached 
Tomaschek, Hae.mus -Jirdbinsel (in to an article of O. Kreutzbruck v. 
S.B. of Vienna Acad. 1881) ; P. Lilienfols, in Peter manns Miltei- 
Kanitz, Romuclie Btudien in Berbien hingen, Nov. 1912. 
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rivers of the lower Danube system, the Oescus (Isker) and the 
Nisava have tlieir sources, as well as the two chief rivers of 
the Aegean system, the Hebrus (Maritsa) and the Strymon 
(Struma). 

From this central region stretches in a south-easterly direction 
the double chain of Rhodope, cleft in twain by the valley of 
the Nestos (Mesta). The easterly range, Rhodope proper, 
forms the western boundary of the great plain of Thrace, while 
the range of Orbelos separates the Nestos valley from the 
Strymon valley. 

The Haemus or Balkan chain which runs from west to east 
is also double, like Rhodope, but is not divided by a large river. 
The Haemus mountains begin near the sources of the Timacus 
(Timok) and the Margus (Morava), from which they stretch 
to the shores of the Euxine. To a traveller approaching them 
from the northern or Danubian side they do not present an 
impressive appearance, for the ascent is very gradual ; plateau 
rises above plateau, or the transition is accomplished by gentle 
slopes, and the height of the highest parts is lost through the 
number of intervening degrees. But on the southern side the 
descent is precipitous, and the aspect is imposing and sublime. 
This contrast between the two sides of the Haemus range is 
closely connected with, the existence of the second and lower 
parallel range, called the Sredna Gora, which runs through 
Roumelia from Sofia to Sliven. It seems as if a convulsion of 
the earth had cloven asunder an original and large chain by a 
sudden rent, which gave its abrupt and sheer character to the 
southern side of the Haemus mountains, and interrupted the 
gradual upward incline from the low plain of Thrace. 

The chain of Sredna Gora, which is not to be confused with 
the northern chain of Haemus, is divided into three parts, which 
may be distinguished as the Karadza Dagh, the Sredna Gora, and 
the Ichtimaner. The Karadza Dagh moiuitains are the most 
easterly, and are separated from Sredna Gora by the river 
Strema (a tributary of the Maritsa), while the valley of the 
Tundra (Taenarus), with its fields of roses and pleasantly situated 
towns, divides it from Mount Haemus. Sredna Gora reaches a 
greater height than the mountains to east or to west, and is 
divided by the river Topolnitsa from the most westerly portion, 
the Ichtimaner mountains, which connect the Balkan system 
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with, the Ehodope system, whilst at the same time they are the 
watershed between the tributaries of the Hebrus and those of 
the Danube. 

There are eight chief passes across the Haemus range from 
Lower Moesia to southern Thrace. If we begin from the eastern 
extremity, there is the coast pass which a traveller would take 
who, starting from Odessus (Varna), wished to reach Anchialus. 
The next pass was one of the most important. It crossed the 
Kamcija at Pannysus, and through it ran the road from Trajan’s 
Marcianopolis (near Provad, between Sumla and Varna) south- 
ward. Farther west were the two adjacent passes of Veregava 
and Verbits (together Imown as the Gylorski pass).^ Passing 
over the Kotel and Vratniti passes, which seem to have been 
little used for military purposes in the period which concerns us, 
we come to the celebrated pass of Sipka which connects the valley 
of the Jatriis (Jantra) with that of the Tundra. Through it 
ran the direct road from Novae (Sistova) on the Danube to 
Beroe (Stara Zagora), Philippopolis, and Hadrianople. 

From this pass eastward extend the wildest regions of the 
Balkans, which have always been the favourite home of outlaws 
— scamars, as they were called, or klephts — who could defy law 
in thick forests and inaccessible ravines, regions echoing with 
the songs and romances of outlaw life. 

The traveller from Novae or Oescus (at Gigen, at the mouth of 
the river Isker) could also reach Philippopolis by the pass of 
Trojan, close to the sources of the river Asemus (Osma). Finally 
the long pass of Succi lay on the road from Sardica to Con- 
stantinople. 

The journey from Singidimum to Constantinople along the 
main road was reckoned as 670 Eoman miles. Singidunum 
(Belgrade), situated at the junction of the Save with the Danube, 
was the principal city of the province of Upper Moesia, and was 
close to the frontier between the eastern and western divisions 
of the Empire. The road ran at first along the right shore of the 
Danube, passing Margus (near the village of Dubravica, where 
the Margus or Morava joins the greater river), till it reached, 


^ Veregava is now called the Kish 
pass, and is to be identified with the 
Iron Gate of Greek historians. These 
routes became iin])ortant in the eighth 
century when the Bulgarians had 


built ^ their royal capital at Aboba, 
near Sumla; for they connected it 
directly with the towns of Marcellae 
(Karnobad) and Biampolis (Jambol 
on the Tundra). 
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ten miles from tlie Viminacium (close to Kostolats), an import- 
ant station of the Danube flotilla. Here tlie traveller, instead 
of pursuing the eastward road to Durostorum (Silistria), turned 
southward and again reached the Morava at the town of Horreiim 
Margi, one of the chief factories of arms in the peninsula. 
The next important town was Naissus (Nis), on the nortli bank 
of the Nisava, so strongly fortified that hitherto no enemy had 
ever captured it. To-day it is the junction of railways, in old 
days it was the junction of many roads. The Byzantium route 
continued south-eastward, passing Remesiana (Ak Palanka) to 
Sardica, the chief town of the j)rovince of Dacia Mediterranea, 
beautifully situated in the large oval plain, under the great 
mountains, Vitos on the west and Ryl to the south. From 
here south-westward ran a road to Ulpia Pautalia (Kiistendil) 
and Dyrrhachium. The traveller pressing to Constantinople, 
when he left the plain of Sardica, ascended to the pass of Succi 
in the Ichtimaner mountains. This pass was considered the key 
of Thrace and was strongly fortified. Descending from this defile 
the road followed the left bank of the Hebrus to Philippopolis 
(the chief city of the provmce of Thracia), standing on its three 
great syenite rocks, with a magnificent view of Mount Rhodope 
to the south-west. From Philippopolis to Hadrianople (the 
capital of the province of Haemimontus) was a journey of six 
days. On the way one passed the fort of Arzus, on a river of 
the same name (probably the Uzundza). Hadrianople lies at the 
junction of three rivers ; here the Tonzus (Tundza) from the 
north, and the Artiscus (Arda) from the south, flovr into the 
Hebrus. Another journey of six days brought the traveller to 
the shore of the Propontis. He passed Arcadiopolis (Llile Burgas) 
the ancient Bergule, which the Emperor Arcadius had renamed, 
on a tributary of the river Erginus.^ He passed Drusipara 
(near Karistaran), from which a road led northward to Anchialus 
on the Black Sea. Then he came to Tzurulon (Coiiu), and at 
last to Heraclea (the old Samian colony of Perinthus) on the sea, 
now a miserable village. Here the road joined the road from 
Dyrrhachium and Thessalonica, and the rest of the way ran close 
to the seashore, past Selymbria ^ and the fort of Athyras (near 

^ Not far away was the port of name, like so many otlier names of 
VrysLs, now Biinar Ilissar. the kind, soon fell out of use, though 

2 Arcadius renamed it EiuioxiopoUs it appears in the Synecdemns of 
in honour of his wife, hut the new Hierocles. 
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Boyuk-Cliekmedze) and Rkegium (at Kuchuk-Oliekmedze), to 
the Golden Gate, wMck the traveller who tarried not on his way 
would reach on the thixty-first day after he had left SingidiinumG 
When we turn to the western half of the Peninsula, the lands 
of Illyria and Macedonia, we find an irregular network of 
mountains, compared with which the configuration of Thrace 
is simple. In these highlands there are no great plains, and 
perhaps the first thing to be grasped is that the rivers which 
water them belong to the systems of the Black Sea and the 
Aegean, except in the south-west where the Drin and other 
smaller streams fall into the Hadriatic. Thus the line of water- 
shed between the western and eastern seas runs near the Hadriatic 
as far as Montenegro and then follows an irregular direction 
eastward to the range of Scardiis (fSar Dagh), which divides 
the streams that feed the Drilo (Drin) from the western tributaries 
of the Vardar. The Alpine lands of Dalmatia, using this name 
in its ancient and wider meaning, are watered by the river Drinus 
(Drina) and other tributaries of the Save. They are inhospitable 
and were thinly inhabited and their chief value lay in their 
mineral wealth.^ The principal roads connecting these highlands 
with the Hadriatic were those from Jader (Zara) to Siscia on 
the Save, and from Salona to Ad Matricem, which corresponds to 
the modern Sarajevo though it is not on the same site. 

The Drina is the western boundary of modern Serbia which 
answers roughly to the ancient provinces of Moesia prima, Dacia 
mediterranea, and Dardania. In the centre of this country is 
the high range known as Kopaonik (mountain of Mines), vrhich 
with the Yastrebac. Planina and the Petrova Gora forms a huge 
triangle round which the two great branches of the river Morava 
flow in many curves and windings. The western branch is 
now known as the Ibar in its upper course and the eastern is 
sometimes called the Bulgarian Morava.^ 

The three places marked out to be the most important inland 
centres in Illyricum were Naissus, Scupi (Uskub), and Ulpiana. 
We have seen that the great road from Constantinople to 


1 From Aquileia the distance was 
calciiiated as 47 days. For a pilgrim 
to Jerusalem walking from Burdigala 
(Bordeaux) by Aquileia and Singi- 
duniim, the distance to Byzantium 
was 112 days. kScb the full description 
of the route in Jirecck, Die Heerstrasse, 


2 Especially iron and gold. Statius 
uses Dalmaticum metallum as a name 
for gold {Silvae, i. 2. lo4). For the 
whole subject of the Illyrian mine- 
fields see Evans, op. cit. ifi. 6, sqq. 

3 Also known as the Binacka,. 
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Singiduniim and the west passed Naissus, which lay near the right 
bank of the western branch of the Margus. Another road con- 
nected Naissus directly with Eatiaria (Widin) on the Danube, 
while south-westward it was linked by a route passing over the 
Prepolac saddle with Ulpiana/ which was on the site of the 
modern village of Lipljan but corresponded in importance to 
Pristina. This town was situated at the southern end of the 
Kossovo Polje, a plain about twenty miles long, famous as a battle- 
field in the later Middle Ages. Through this plain ran a road to 
Ad Matricem which passed Arsa, close to the modern Novipazar, 
and then turning westward continued its course by Plevlje and 
Goradza. Two other roads converged at Ulpiana, one from 
SciLpi, which followed the course of the Lepenac, a tributary of 
the Vardar, and crossed the Kacanik Pass. The other road led 
to the Hadriatic : crossing the hills it emerged in the open 
country watered by the upper streams of the Drilo, and knowm 
as Metochia, from which it descended to Scodra (Scutari), whence 
the coast was reached either at Ulcinium (Dulcigno) or at Lissus 
(Alessio). 

Scupi lay on the great road through the valley of the Vardar 
which brought Thessalonica into communication with the central 
districts of Illyricum and the Danube. From this centre Naissus 
could be reached not only by the Kafenik Pass and Ulpiana, but 
also by another road which skirted the mountains of Kara Dagh 
and followed the course of the western Margus. The most 
important station betw^een Thessalonica and Scupi was Stobi, 
where a north-eastward road diverged to Pautalia and Sardica, 
while a cross-road connected Stobi with Heraclea (Monastir). 

The land communication of Constantinople and Thessalonica 
with the ports on the Hadriatic was by the great Via Egnatia.^ 
Westward of Thessalonica this road ran through western Mace- 
donia and Epirus by Pella, Edessa (Vodena), Heraclea, Lychnidus 
(Ochrida), Scampae (El Basan), and Clodiana, where it diverged 
in a northerly direction to Dyrrhachium and in a southerly to 
Apollonia and Aulon (Valona).^ 

^ Afterwards Justiniana secunda. two north, and four south of the 

^ SeeTaieltDeviamil. liom^Rgmtia, Haemus range. The northern Avere : 

® TJio provincial divisions of the (1) Lower M oesia—Unvus : Marciano- 
Dioceses of Thrace and Dacia may polls, Odessus, Durostorum, Novae, 
here be enumerated. The D. of Thrace Nieopolis (Nicup) ; (2) Scythia (coire- 
(which belonged to the Prefecture of spending to the Dobriid^a) — towns : 
the East) contained six provinces, Tomi (near Constanza), Callatis 
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Tliroughout the greater part of the peninsula, nortb. of the 
Egnatiaii Way, Latin had become the general language when the 
Roman conquest was consolidated,^ except in Thrace south of 
Mount Haemus and the southern towns of Macedonia near the 
coast-line, where the Greek tongue continued to be spoken. 


§ 2. The Him Invasions of the Balkan Peninsula (a.d. 441-448) 

At the beginning of the reign of Theodosius an inyasion of 
the peninsula by a host of Huns was a prelude and a warning. 
They were led by Uldin, who boasted that he could subdue the 
whole earth or even the sun. He captured Castra Martis,^ but 
as he advanced against Thrace he was deserted by a large multi- 
tude of his followers, who joined the Romans in driving their 
king beyond the Danube. The Romans followed up their victory 
by defensive precautions. The strong cities in lllyricum were 
fortified, and new walls were built to protect Byzantium ; the 
fleet on the Danube was increased and improved. But a pay- 
ment of money w^as a more effectual barrier against the barbarians 
than walls, and about a.d. 424 Theodosius consented to pay 
350 lbs. of gold to King Riigila. 

The tribes of the Huns w^'ere ruled each by its own chieftain, 
but Rugila seems to have brought together all the tribes into a 


(Mangalia), Tropaeum (Adainclissi). 
The southern were : (3) south-eastern, 
towns ; Selymbria, lieraelea, 
Arcadiopolis, Bizye ; (4) south- 

western, Rhodope — towns: Aenus, 
Traianopolis, Maroneia, Rusion ; (5) 
north-western, Thrace — towns: Philip- 
popolis. Reroe ; (b) north-ea.stern, 

Baemiwontus — towns: Badrianople, 
Anchialus, The D. of Dacia contained 
five provinces : (1) Upjjer Moesia — 
tow'ns : Singidunum, Viminacium, 

Margum ; (2) Dacia ripemis—tovmB : 
Bononia, Ratiaria, Castra Martis, 
Oescus (Gigen); (3) Dacia mediterranea 
— towns: Sardica, Raissus, Bautalia 
(Kustendii), Remesiana ( Ak-Palanka) ; 
(4) Dardania — towns : Scupi, IJipiana ; 
(d) PraemiUtana — towns : Scodra, 
Lissus. The D, of Macedoma con- 
tained besides (1) Thessaly^ {2) Achaea, 
(3) CretCy the provinces of (4) Mace- 
donia Pr im a — towns : Thessalohica, 
Bella, Beroea, Edessa, (5) Macedonia 


Secunda (Salntaris ) — towns : Stobi, 
Heraclea ; (6) Old Epirus — towns : 
Nicopolis, Dodona ; (7) NeiaEpiriis — 
towns : liyrrhachium, Seampae, Apol- 
lonia, Aulon, 

^ That Latin prevailed in tlie 
central and northern provinces there 
are many indications. Eor instance, 
the bishop of Marcianopolis used it in 
his correspondence with the Council 
of Chalcedon. Prise us in describing 
his journey to the court of Attila (see 
below, p. 283) says that Latin w^as the 
language everywhere. JSTicetas, bishop 
of Remesiana (in the fourth century), 
w^ho converted the Thracian Bessi, was 
a Latin writer. The Emperor Justin- 
ian, a native of Dardania, speaks of 
Latin as his own language. The first 
traces of the development of Latin 
into Roumanian are found in the 
sixth century. 

2 On the Danube, near Oescus, 
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sort of political unity.^ He had established himself between the 
Theiss and the Danube. The treaty which the government of 
Ravenna made with Rugila, when the Huns withdrew from Italy 
in A.i). 425 after the subjugation of the tyrant John, seems to 
have included the provision that the Huns should evacuate the 
Pannonian province of Valeria which they had occupied for 
forty-five years.^ But soon afterwards a new arrangement was 
made by which another part of Pannonia was surrendered to 
them, apparently districts on the Lower Save,® but not including 
Sirmium. We may conjecture that this concession was made by 
Aetius in return for Rugila’s help in a.d. 433.^ 

Rugila died soon after this,^ and he was succeeded by his 
nephews Bleda and Attila,® the sons of Mundiuch, as joint rulers. 
Bleda played no part on the stage of history. Attila was a 
leading actor for twenty years, and his name is still almost a 
household word. He was not well favoured. His features, 
according to a Gothic historian, '' bore the stamp of his origin ; 
and the portrait of Attila exhibited the genuine deformity of a 
modern Kalmuck : a large head, a swarthy complexion, small, 
deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard, 
broad shoulders, and a short square body of nervous strength 
though of a disproportioned form. The haughty step and de- 
meanour of the king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of 
his superiority above the rest of mankind, and he had the custom of 
fiercely rolling his eyes as if he wished to enjoy the terror which 
he inspired.” He was versed in all the arts of diplomacy, but 


^ About 430 there seems to have 
been at least three Hun kings— 
Rugila, his brother Mundiuch, and 
Octar (probably . another brother). 
Socrates, vii. 30; Jordanes, Get. 105. 

2 Marcellinus, Chron., sub 427. 

® Priscus, fi\ 5, De leg. gent. "p. 579 
Trpbs '^dip 7rora/^<^ H 

xdipav. I am sure that Mommsen and 
others are wrong in assuming that the 
province of Savia is meant. The words 
can equally apply to the parts of 
Pannonia Secunda west and north of 
Sirmium, between the Save and 
Drave, districts which (like Valeria) 
were only separated by the Danube 
from Hunland. I am inclined to 
suspect that Valeria was again handed 
over to the Huns at the same time. 

^ See above p. 248. 


® According to Socrates, vii. 33 (cp. 
Theodoret, B.F. v. 37), he was killed 
by lightning in an invasion of Thrace. 

® The indications are that Bleda was 
older than Attila, cp. Cliron. Gall. 
( a.d. 434), p. 660 Rugila rex Ohunorumf 
mm quo pax firmata, moritur cui 
Bleda succesait ; Marcellinus, sub 
442, Bleda et Attila. Bleda is the 
historical prototype of Blodel, as 
Attila is of Etzel, in the Nibclungen 
Lied, 

^ Gibbon, hi. p. 443, after Jordanes, 
Get. 182. Por Attila and his relations 
and wars with the Empire the main 
source was the History of Ihiscus. Of 
this we have one long and a good 
many small fragments ; but we have 
a great deal of important matter 
derived from Prisons, through Cassio- 
dorus, in Jordajies. 
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the ciiicyf aim of Ms policy was plunder; He was far less cruel 
than the great Mongolian conqueror of the thirteenth century, 
Chingiz Khan, with whom he has sometimes been compared ; he 
was capable of pity and could sometimes pardon his enemies. 

Attila had some reason for his haughty disdain if he could 
trace his line of ancestry back for a thousand years and was 
directly descended from the great chieftains of the Hiung-nu/ 
whose names have been recorded by early Chinese writers. And 
if we accept this descent as a genuine tradition, we can infer 
that he was not of pure Turkish blood. Some of his forefathers 
had married Chinese princesses, and there may also have been 
an admixture of the blood of Indo-ScytMans.^ 

At the beginning of the new reign several points of dispute 
which had arisen between Rugila and Theodosius were settled. 
The settlement was entirely to the advantage of the Huns. The 
Imperial government undertook to double the annual payment, 
which was thus raised to 700 lbs. of gold ; not to receive Hun 
deserters ; to surrender all those who had already deserted ; to 
restore or pay a ransom for Roman prisoners who had escaped ; 
not to form an alliance with any barbarian people at war with 
the Huns ; and to place no restrictions on the trade between 
the two peoples. The prohibition of receiving fugitives from 
Attila’s empire was particularly important, because the 
Roman army was largely recruited from barbarians beyond the 
Danube. 

During the early years of his reign, from a.d. 434 to 441, he 
seems to have been engaged in extending his power in the east 
towards the Caucasian Mountains. But in a.d. 441 an irresistible 
opportunity offered itself for attacking the provinces of Theo- 
dosius, for in that year the Imperial armies were engaged in 
operations against both the Vandals and the Persians. 

He condescended to allege reasons for his aggression. He 
complained that the tribute had not been regularly paid, and 


^ See above, Chap. IV. p. 10 1. 

The pedigree is preserved in John 
of Thurooz, Chronica Hamjaroruni, in 
frsehwandtner’s Script, rer. Himg. i. 
p. 81, and has been discussed and 
compared with Chinese records in the 
iuteresting inqiiiry of Hirtli, Die 
Ahnentafel Attilas. In this list 
Bcndegm or Bendegitch appears as 
VOL. I 


Attila’s father, and Hirth gives reasons 
for believing that it is the same name 
as Mundiuch of the Greek sources. 
Ho also seems to succeed in identifying 
the names of some of the remoter 
ancestors of the list with the names 
of Hiung-nu chiefs (between 209 
and 60 b.c.) mentioned in Chinese 
documents. 
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that deserters had not been restored. When the Imperial 
government disregarded his complaints,^ he appeared on the 
Danube and laid siege to Eatiaria. Here Eonian ambassadors 
arrived to remonstrate with him for breaking the peace. He 
replied by alleging that the bishop of Margus had entered the 
land of the Huns and robbed treasures from the tombs of their 
kings, and he demanded the surrender of these treasures as 
well as of deserters. The negotiations broke down, and, having 
captured and plundered Eatiaria, the Hunnic horsemen rode 
up the course of the Danube to take the great towns on its 
banks. Viminacimn and Singidunum itself were overwhelmed 
in the onslaught. Margus, wliich faces Constantia on the 
opposite side of the river, fell by treachery ; the same bishop 
whom Attila accused as a grave-robber betrayed a Eoman town 
and its Christian inhabitants to the cruelty of the heathen 
destroyer. Advancing up the valle}^ of the Margus, the invaders 
halted before the walls of Naissus, and though the inhabitants 
made a brave defence, the place yielded to the machines of 
x4.ttila and the missiles of a countless host. Then the marauders 
rode south-eastward and approached Constantinople. .He did 
not venture to attack the capital, but he took Philippopolis 
and Arcadiopolis and the fort of Athyras.^ 

The strong fortress of Asemus on the Danube, in Lower 
Moesia,^ won high praise for its valiant resistance to Hunnic 
squadrons, which separating from the main bod}?" had invaded 
Lower Moesia. They besieged Asemus, and the garrison so 
efiectually harassed them by sallies that they were forced to 
retreat. A successful defence was not enough for the men of 
Asemus. Their scouts discovered the times when plundering 
bands were returning to the camp with spoils, and these moments 
were seized by the garrison, who unexpectedly assailed these 
small bodies of Huns and rescued many Eoman prisoners. 

The Imperial troops, which had been operating against the 
Persians and the Vandals, must have been available for opera- 
tions against the Huns in a.b. 442 or 443, but it is not recorded 


^ Op. Guldenpeniiing, op, cil. p. 341. 
The sources for these invasions of 
Attila in 441-448 are fragments of 
Prisons {De leg, gent^ fr, 1-6 ; De leg. 
Mom., fr. 2-5 ; and fr. 2 in 
V. p. 25) ; lUarcelliniis ; Citron. Pasch. 
(ultimate source : Priscus). 


2 Theophanes, a.m. 5942. CTiilden- 
penning, ib. p. 344. 

® Asanmm near 'Nicopoli. The 
name is preserved in that of the river 
Osma, which flows into the Danube 
near the place. Sec G.I.L. iii. p. 
141. 
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tfiat Aspar or Areobindiis took the field when they returned 
from Persia and Sicily. We hear that a battle was foiiglit in 
the Tliracian Chersonese and that Attila was victorious, and after 
this a peace was neg'otiated by Anatolius (a.i>. 443). The terms 
were Immiliating for the Emperor. Henceforward the annual 
Hiin-tribiite of 700 lbs. of gold was to be trebled, and an additional 
payment of 6000 lbs. was to be made at once. All Hun deserters 
\yere to be surrendered to Attila, while Eoman deserters were 
to be handed over to the Emperor for a payment of ten solidi 
a head. 

Hitherto the realm of the Huns had been divided between 
the two brothers, Bleda and Attila. Of Bleda’s government 
and deeds we hear nothing. We may conjecture that he ruled 
in the east, from the Lower Danube to the Volga, and Attila 
in the v-est. Soon after the Peace of Anatolius, Attila found 
means to put Bleda to death and unite all the linns and vassal 
j)eoples under his own sway. For the next nine years (a.o. 
444-453) lie was tlie most powerful man in Europe. 

The Illyrian and Thracian provinces enjoyed a res])ite from 
invasion for three years. But in a.d. 447 the Huns appeared 
again south of the Danube. The provinces of Tjower Moesia 
and Scythia, which had suffered less in the previous incursions, 
were now devastated. Marciar3opolis was taken, and the Eoman 
general Arnegisclus fell in a battle on the banks of the river 
Utixs (Wid). At the same time, another host of the enemy 
descended the valley of the Vardar and advanced, it is said, to 
Thermopylae.^ Others approached Constantinople, and many 
of its inhabitants fled from it in terror. So we are told by a con- 
temporary, who says that more than a hundred towns were 
taken, and tliat the monks and nuns in the monasteries xiear 
the capital were slain, if they liad not already fled.^ 

Attila was now in a position to enlarge his demands. A new 
peace was concluded (a.d. 448) by which a district, along the 
right bank of the Danube, extending from Singidunum eastward 
to Novae, and of a breadth of five days’ journey, should be left 
waste and uninliabited, as a march region between the two 
realms, and Naissus, which was now desolate, should mark the 

^ It wa« perlia]) in this invasion - OalliniciLS, Vit. HypaUi, p. 108. 
that Sardica was destroyed. Bee Callinicns wrote this life in 447- 
Prisens, /r. 3, De leg. Rom. 123. 450. 
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frontier.^ But Attila contmued to vex the governmeiit at 
Constantinople with embassies, complaints, and demands, and 
as the drain on the treasury was becoming enormous, the eunuch 
Chrysaphius conceived the base idea of bribing an envoy of 
Attila to murder his master. Edecon, the principal minister 
of Attila, accepted the money and returned to his master’s 
residence, which was somewhere between the rivers Theiss and 
Koros, in company of a Eoman embassy at the head of which 
was Maximin. But the plot was revealed to Attila. lie re- 
spected the person of the ambassador, but he sent to Constanti- 
nople Orestes (a Eoman provincial of Pannonia who served him 
as secretary) with the bag which had held the bribe tied round 
his neck, and ordered him to ask Chrysaphius in the Emperor’s 
presence whether he recognised it. The punishment of the eunuch 
was to be demanded. The Emperor then sent two men of 
patrician rank, x4natolius (Master of Soldiers ui fraeseriti) and 
Nonius (formerly Master of Offices), to pacify the anger of the 
Hun. Attila treated them haughtily at first, but then showed 
surprising magnanimity and no longer insisted on the punish- 
ment of Chrysaphius. He promised to observe the treaty and 
not to cross the Danube (a.b. 449-450). 

Until the end of the reign of Theodosius the oppressive Hun- 
money was paid to Attila, but, as we saw, Marcian refused to 
pay it any longer. It seemed that the Illyrian provinces would 
again be trampled under the horse-hoofs of the Hun cavalry, 
though little spoil can have been left to take. But Attila turned 
his eyes westward, where there was hope of richer plunder, and 
the realm of Valentinian, not that of Marcian, was now to be 
exposed to the fury of the destroyer. 

§ 3. The Empire and Court of Attila 

Under the rule of Rugila and Attila the Hunnic empire liad 
assumed an imposing size and seemed a formidable power. 
The extent of Attila’s dominion has doubtless been exaggerated, 
but his sway was effective in the lands (to use modern names) 
of Austria, Hungary, Roumania, and Southern Russia. How 

^ llnscvLSffr. De leg. ge7it It seems Praet. Prefect of lllyricum, had 

to have been ill 447-4:48 that the Huns been moved there in a.d. 437 (see 
got ]>ossession of Sirmium {id. fr. 3, above, p. 221), was now moved back to 
De leg. Mom. p. 133). The seat of the Thessalonica. 
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far northward it maw liavo readied cannot be deckled. The 
most important of the German peoples who were subject to 
Attila were the Gepids (apparently in the moiintainons regions 
of northern Dacia the Ostrogoths (who had migrated west- 
ward from their old homes on the Enxine^), and the Kiigians 
(somewhere near the Theiss — all in the neighbourhood of the 
lands where the Huns themselves had settled. The Gepid 
king, ArdariCj was Attila’s most trusted counsellor, and next to 
him, Walamir, one of the Ostrogothic kings. On these peoples 
he could rely in his military enterprises. Before a.d. 440 the 
Huns had made an incursion into the Persian empire, and such 
was the prestige of their arms and Attila’s power eight years 
later that Roman officers talked of the chances of the overthrow 
of Persia and the possible consequences of such an event for the 
Roman world. 

Attila indeed looked upon himself as overlord of all Europe, 
including the Roman Empire. Theodosius paid him a huge 
sum yearly, Valentinian paid him gold too ; were they not then 
his tributaries and slaves ? He dreamed of an empire reaching 
to the islands of the Ocean, ^ and he was soon to make an attempt 
to extend it actually to the shores of the Atlantic.^ In his 
dealings with the Empire he had one great military advantage. 
We have already seen how the Imperial government depended 
on the Huns and on the Germans beyond the frontier for the 
recruiting of its armies. Without his Hunnic auxiliaries Aetius 
would hardly have been able to save as much of Gaul as he 
succeeded in saving from the rapacity of the German settlers. 
Attila was in a position to stop these sources of supply. He 
could refuse to send Hunnic contingents to help the Romans 
against their enemies ; lie could forbid individual Huns to leave 


^ Cp, Selimidt, Devtsche Stdninie^ 
I 

2 Ib. 124. ■ ' 

Ib. 327. The Scirians were also, 
no doubt, under 11 un rule. 

Priseus, //% 3, De leg. Mom. p. 141. 
Britain, as ]\rf)mniseii suggests, is 
pr<jbably meant. 

Priseus says that Attila thought 
iiiniself destined to te lord of the 
whole world by virtue of the aeeiden(a.l 
discovery (jf the Sword of ]Mars.’’ A 
cowherd one day had seen a heifer 


limping, and following the tracks of 
blood that had dripped from her 
wounded foot found a s\^"ord on which 
she had trodden, and brought it to 
Attila. It was declared to be the 
Sword of Mars — ^that aKivdKrjs: cndripeos 
to wdiich the Scythians used to 
sacrifice animals and men (Herodotus, 
iv. 62). So the Alans used to fix a 
naked sword in the ground and 
worship it as the god of war (Amm. 
Marc, xxxi., 2. 23). See Jordanes, Get. 
183, and Prisons, fr. 3, J)e leg. Rom. 
p. 142, 
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their country and enter Roman service ; and lie could bring 
pressure to bear on his vassal German kings to issue a similar 
prohibition to their subjects. That he was fully conscious of 
this power and made it a feature of his policy, is shown by his 
stern insistence, in negotiating with Theodosius, that all Hun 
deserters should be surrendered ; perhaps by the device of 
keeping a strip of neutral territory south of the Danube in 
order to make it more difficult for his own subjects to pass into 
the Roman provinces ; and particularly b}' tlie fact that when 
his empire was broken up after his denth, the empire was 
inundated by Germans seeking to nialce their fortunes in Roman 
service. , . . . 

Since their entry into Europe tlie Huns had changed in 
some important ways their life and institutions. They were 
still a pastoral people, they did not learn to practise tillage, 
but on the Danube and the Theiss the nomadic habits of the 
Asiatic steppes were no longer appropriate or necessary. And 
when they became a political power and had dealings with the 
Roman Empire— dealings in which diplomacy w-as required as 
well as the sword — ^they found themselves compelled to adapt 
themselves, ho'wever crudely, to the habits of more civilised 
communities. Attila found that a private secretary who knew 
Latin was indispensable, and Roman subjects were hired to 
fill the post. But the most notable fact in tlie history of the 
Huns at this period is the ascendancy which their German 
subjects appear to have gained over thorn. Tlie most telling 
sign of this influence is the curious circumstance that some of 
their kings were called by German names. The names of 
Rugila,^ Mundiuch {Attila’s father), and Allila are German or 
Germanised. This fact clearly points to intermarriages, but it 
is also an unconscious acknowledgment of the Huns that their 
vassals were higher in the scale of civilisation. If the political 
situation had remained unchanged for another fifty years 
the Asiatic invader would probably have been as thoroughly 


^ Prisons calls Mm Ruas (=::Roas in 
Jordanes); Rugas in Socrates and 
Roilas in Theodorefc (II. F, v, 37) 
point to the form Rugila, which is 
independently preserved in Chr, GalL 
sub 433. Ruga and Rugila are 
probably botii right, the termination 
Ala being hypocoristic. Attila (as 


Mr. H. M. Chadwick informs me) could 
mean little fatiior.” The deriva- 
tion of Marqnart (Ghrou. tie?' aJitilrJc. 
Insch. p. 77) from the Hunnic name 
of the Volga, Atil or Itii (’Arr/Xas in 
Menander, p. 8, IJe leg. gent.), should 
bo rejected. 
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Teutonised as the Alans, whom the Romans had now come to 
class among *the Germanic peoples A 

Of Attila himself we have a clearer impression than of any 
of the German kings who played leading parts in the period of 
the Wandering of the Nations. The historian Prisons, who 
accompanied his friend Maximin, the ambassador to Attila, in 
A.B. 448, and wrote a full account of the embassy, drew a vivid 
portrait of the monarch and described his court. The story is so 
interesting that it will be best to reproduce it in a free transla- 
tion of the original^ 

We set out with the barbarians, and arrived at Sardica, which is 
tliirteen days for a fast traveller from Constantinople. Halting tliere ’wo 
considered it advisable to invite Edecon and the barbarians with him to 
dinner. The inhabitants of the place sold us sheep and oxen, which we 
slaughtered, and we prepared a meal. In the course of the feast, as the 
barbarians lauded Attila and we lauded the Emperor, Bigilas remarked 
that it was not fair to compare a man and a god, meaning Attila by the 
man and Theodosius by the god. The Huns grew excited and hot at this 
remark. But we turned the conversation in another direction, and soothed 
their wounded feelings ; and after dinner, when we separated, Maximin 
presented Edecon and Orestes with silk garments and Indian gems. . . . 

When we arrived at Naissus we found the city deserted, as though 
it had been sacked ; only a few sick persons lay in the churches. We 
halted at a short distance from the river, in an open space, for all the 
ground adjacent to the bank was full of the bones of men slain in war. 
On the morrow we came to the station of Agintheus, the commander-in- 
chief of the Illyrian armies {magister militwin per Illyricum), who was 
posted not far from Naissus, to announce to him the Imperial commands, 
and to receive five of those seventeen deserters, about whom Attila had 
written to the Emperor. We had an interview with him, and having 
treated the deserters with kindness, he committed them to us. The next 
day we proceeded from the district of Naissus towards the Danube; we 
entered a covered valley with many bends and windings and circuitous 
X)aths. We thought we were travelling due west, but when the day 
dawned the sun rose in front; and some of us unacquainted with the 
topography cried out that the sun was going the wrong way, and portend- 
ing unusual events. The fact was that that part of the road faced the 
east, owing to the irregularity of the gromid. Having passed these rough 
places we arrived at a plain which was also well wooded. At the river 
we were received by barbarian ferrymen, who rowed us across the river 
in boats made by themselves out of single trees hewn and hollowed. 
These preparations had not been made for our sake, but to convey across 
a company of Huns ; for Attila pretended that he wished to hmit in 
Roman territory, but his intent was really hostile, because all the deserters 

^ Op. Jung, op. cit 210, 221. Gothic Europe. Op. below, p. 2S3. 
was the lingua franca in Central ^ Prisous in Exc, de leg. p. 123 sqrp 
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had not been given uj) to him. Having crossed the Danube, and pro- 
ceeded with the barbarians about seventy stadia, we were compelled to 
wait in a certain plain, that Edccon and his party miglit go on in front 
and inform Attila of our arrival. As w^'e were dining in tlie evening wo 
heard the sound of horses approaching, and two 8cytlnans arrived with 
directions that -we were to set out to Attila. asked them first to 
partake of our meal, and they dismounted and made good cheer. On the 
next day, under their guidance, we arrived at the tents of ilttila, whicli 
were numerous, about three o’clock, and when we wished to pitch our 
tent on a hill the barbarians who met us j)revcnted us, because the tent 
of Attila was on low ground, so we halted where the Scythians desired. . . . 
(Then a message is received from Attila, wiio was aw^are of the nature 
of their embassy, saying that if they had nothing further to communicate 
to him he would not receive them, so they reluctantly X)repared to return.) 
When the baggage had been packed on the beasts of burden, and w^e were 
perforce preparing to start in the night time, messengers came from Attila 
bidding us wait on account of the late hour. Then men arrived with an 
ox and river fish, sent to us by Attila, and w^hen we had dined we retired 
to sleep. When it was day we expected a gentle and courteous message 
from the barbarian, but he again bade us depart if we had no further 
mandates beyond what he already knew. We made no reply, and prepared 
to sot out, though Bigilas insisted that we should feign to have some other 
communication to make. When I saw' that Maximin wms very dejected, 
I went to Scottas (one of the Hun nobles, brother of Onegesius), taking 
with me Rusticius, who understood the Hun language. He had come 
with us to Scythia, not as a member of the embassy, but on business with 
Constantins, an Italian whom Aetius had sent to Attila to be that monarch’s 
private secretary. I informed Scottas, Rusticius acting as interpreter, 
that Maximin would give him many presents if he w^ould procure him an 
interview with Attila ; and, moreover, that the embassy would not only 
conduce to the public interests of the two powers, but to the priva.te interest 
of Onegesius, for the Emperor desired that he should be sent as an am- 
bassador to Byzantium, to arrange the disputes of the Huns and Romans, 
and that there he would receive splendid gifts. As Onegesius was not 
present it was for Scottas, I said, to help us, or rather help his brother, 
and at the same time prove that the report was true which ascribed to him 
an influence with Attila equal to that possessed by his brother. Scottas 
mounted his horse and rode to Attila’ s tent, wMle I returned to Maximin, 
and found him in a state of perplexity and anxiety, lying on the grass 
with Bigilas. I described my interview with Scottas, and bade him make 
preparations for an audience of Attila. They both jumped up, a])proving 
of what I had done, and recalled the men who had started with the beasts 
of burden. As we were considering what to say to Attila, and how to 
present the Emperor’s gifts, Scottas came to fetch us, and we eiiterod 
Attila’ s tent, which was surrounded by a multitude of barbarians. We 
found Attila sitting on a wooden chair. We stood at a little distance 
and Maximin advanced and saluted the barbarian, to whom he gave the 
Emperor’s letter, saying that the Emperor prayed for the safety of him and 
his. The king replied, “ It shall be unto the Romans as they wish it to 
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bo unto mo,” and linmociiatcdy addressed Bigilas, calling him a shameless 
beast, and asking him why he ventured to come when all the deserters 
had not been given up. ^ . . . 

After the de|)arttire of Bigilas, who returned to the Empire (nominally 
to find the deserters whose restoration xAttila demanded, but really to get 
the money for his fellow- conspirator Edecon), we remained one day in 
that place, and then set out with Attila for the northern parts of the 
country. We accompanied the barbarian for a time, but when wo reached 
a certain point took another route by the command of the Scythians who 
conducted uSj as Attila was proceeding to a village where he intended to 
marry the daughter of Eskam, though he had many other mves, for the 
Scythians practise polygamy. We proceeded along a level road in a plain 
and met with navigable rivers~of which the greatest, next to the Danube, 
are the Brecon, Tigas, and Tiphesas— which we cross(^d in the inonoxyies, 
boats made of one piece, used by the dwellers on the banks : the smaller 
rivers we traversed on rafts wliich the barbarians carry about with them 
on carts, for the purpose of crossing morasses. In the villages wo were 
supplied with food — millet instead of corn, and mead (/redo-j), as the 
natives call it, instead of wine. The attendants who followed us received 
millet, and a drink made of barley, which the barbarians call ham. Late 
in the evening, having travelled a long distance, we pitched our tents on 
the banks of a fresh-w’ater lake, used for water by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village. But a wind and storm, accompanied by thunder 
ancl lightning and heavy ram, arose, and almost threw^ dowm our tents ; 
all our utensils were rolled into the w^aters of the lake. Terrified by the 
mishap and the atmospherical disturbance, w^e left the place and lost one 
another in the dark and the rain, each following the road that seemed most 
easy. But we all reached the village by different ways, and raised an 
alarm to obtain what we lacked. The >Scythians of the village sprang out 
of their huts at the noise, and, lighting the reeds which they use for 
kindling fires, asked what 'we wanted. Our conductors replied that the 
storm had alarmed us ; so they invited us to their huts and provided 
warmth for us by lighting large fires of reeds. The lady who governed 
the village — she had been one of Bieda’s wives — sent us provisions and 
good-looking girls to console us (this is a Scythian compliment). We 
treated the young women to a share in the eatables, but declined to take 
any further advantage of their presence. We remained in the huts till 
day dawned and then wTiit to look for our lost utensils, winch we found 
l)ai'tly in the place where we had pitched the tent, partly on the baiilc of 
the lake, and partly in the waiter. We spent that day in the village drying 
our things ; for the storm had ceased and the sun was bright. Having 
looked after our horses and cattle, we directed our stei:)s to the princess, 
to whom wo paid our respects and presented gifts in return for her courtesy. 
The gifts consisted of tilings which are esteemed by the barbarians as not 
produced in the country- — three silver red skins, Indian pcjiper, 

palm fruit, and other delicacies. 

^ Edecon bad ])ctra.ycd {>o Attila the real reason of Attila’s roughness 
the design which he and Bigilas had towards the latter, 
formed against Attila’ s life. This -was 
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Having advanced a distance of seven days farther, we halted at a village ; 
for as the rest of the route was the same for ns and Attila, it behoved us 
to wait, so that he might go in front. Here we met witli some of the 

western Romans,” who liad also come on an embassy to Attila — the 
count Romulus, Proniotus governor of Noricum, and Romanus a military 
captain. With them was Constantins wdiom Aetius had sent to Attila to 
be his secretary, and Tatulus, the father of Orestes ; these two were not 
connected with the embassy, but were friends of the ambassadors. Con- 
st antius had knoTO them of old in the Italics, and Orestes had married 
the daughter of Romulus.^ 

The object of the embassy was to soften the soul of Attila, wlio de- 
manded the surrender of one Silvaniis, a dealer in silver plate - in Roiue, 
because he had received golden vessels from a certain Constantins. This 
Constantins, a native of Gaul, had preceded his namesake in the office of 
secretary to Attila. When {Shmiurn in Pamionia was besieged by the 
Scythians, the bishop of the place consigned the vessels to his (Constan- 
tins’) care, that if the city were taken and he survived they might be used 
to ransom him ; and in case he were slain, to ransom the citizens who 
were led into captivity. But when the city was enslaved, Constantins 
violated his engagement, and, as he happened to be at Rome on business, 
pawned the vessels to Silvanus for a sum of money, on condition that if 
ho gave back the money within a prescribed period the dishes should be 
returned, but otherwise should become the property of Silvanus. Con- 
stantins, suspected of treachery, was crucified by Attila and Bleda ; and 
afterwards, when the affair of the vessels became known to Attila, he 
demanded the suixender of Silvanus on the ground that he had stolen his 
property. Accordingly Aetius and the Emperor of the Western Romans 
sent to explain that Silvanus was the creditor of Constantius, the vessels 
having been pawned and not stolen, and that he had sold them to priests 
and others for sacred purposes. If, however, Attila refused to desist from 
his demand, he, the Emperor, would send him the value of the vessels, but 
would not surrender the innocent Silvanus, 

Having waited for some time until Attila advanced in front of us, we 
proceeded, and having crossed some rivers we arrived at a large village, 
where Attila’ s house was said to be more splendid than his residences in 
other x->l3i^ces. It was made of polished boards, and surrounded with a 
wooden enclosure, designed, not for protection, but for appearance. Tiio 
house of Onegesius was second to the king’s in sjDlendour, and was also 
encircled wfith a wooden enclosure, but it was not adorned with towers 
like that of the king. Not far from the enclosure was a large bath which 
Onegesius — who was the second in power among the Scythians — built, 
having transported the stones from Paimonia ; for the barbarians in this 
district had no stones or trees, but used imj^orted material. The builder 
of the bath was a captive from Sirmium, who expected to win his freedom 
as payment for making the bath. But he was disappointed, and greater 
trouble befell him than mere captivity among the Scythians, for Onegesius 


^ Romiilus and his daughter were Valesius amended dpyvpiov. I conjec- 
of Poetovio in Noricum. ture dcri^/xov, plate or bullion. dcrij/xL is 

2 MSS. dpHov or dcrpLlov rpaTri^rj^, used in modern Greek for silver })iate. 
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appointed him bathman, and he used to minister to him and his family 
when they bathed. 

When Attiia entered the village he was met by girls advancing in rows, 
under thin white canopies of linen, which were held up by the outside 
women who stood under them, and were so large that seven or more girls 
walked beneath each. There were many lines of damsels thus oanox)ied, 
and they sang Scythian songs. When he came near the house of Onegesius, 
which lay on his way, the wife of Onegesius issued from the door, with a 
number of servants, bearing meat and w^ine, and saluted him and begged 
him to partake of her hospitality. This is the highest honour that can 
be shown among the Scythians. To gratify the wife of his friend, he ate, 
just as he sat on his horse, his attendants raising the tray to his saddle- 
bow ; and ha\’ing tasted the wine, he went on to the j^alace, which w^as 
higher than the other houses and built on an elevnxted site. But we 
t'cmained in the house of Onegesius, at his invitation, for he had returned 
from his expedition with Attila’s son. His wife and kinsfolk entertained 
us to diimcr, for he had no leisure himself, as he had to relate to Attiia 
the result of liis expedition, and explain the accident which had happened 
to tlic young prince, wdio had slipped and broken his right arm. After 
dinner we left the house of Onegesius, and took up our quarters nearer 
the palace, so that Maxiniin might be at a convenient distance for visiting 
Attiia or holding intercourse with his court. The next morning, at daxvn 
of day, Maximin sent me to Onegesius, with j)resents offered by himself 
as well as those which the Emperor had sent, and I was to find out whether 
he w^ould have an interxdew with Maximin and at what time. When I 
arrived at the house, along with the attendants who carried the gifts, I 
found the doors closed, and had to wait until some one should come out 
and announce our arrival. As I waited and walked up and down in front 
of the enclosure which surrounded the house, a man, whom from his 
Scythian dress I took for a barbarian, came uj) and addressed me in Greek, 
with the word X.<up€, Hail ! ” I was surprised at a Scythian spealdng 
Greek. For the subjects of the Huns, swept together from various lands, 
speak, besides their own barbarous tongues, either Hunnic or Gothic,^ or — 
as many as have commercial dealings with the western Romans — ^Latin ; 
})ut none of them easily sx)eak Greek, exGej)t captives from the Thracian, 
or Illyrian sea-coast ; and these last are easily known to any stranger by 
tlieir torn garments and the squalor of their heads, as men who have met 
with a reverse. This man, on the contrary, resembled a well-to-do 
Scythian, being well dressed, and having his hair cut in a circle after 
Scythian fashion. Having returned his salutation, I asked him who he 
was and whence he had come into a foreign land and adopted Scythian 
life. When he asked me why I wanted to know, I told him that his 
Hellenic speech had pronq^ted my curiosity. Then he smiled and said 
that he was born a Greek ^ and had gone as a merchant to Viminaciuni, 
on the Danube, where he had stayed a long time, and married a very rich 


^ That is, Hunnic and Gothic were 
tlie recognised languages of the Him 
empire. 

“ ''Eep'/] Vpaiicds ehaL to yevos. 
V pane 6s f not "EXXrjv, a Greek, not a 


Which would mean a pagan, 
^EXXtivlkqs B>ml €XXr}vll€ivweTQ still used 
in their old sense ; and we even meet 
T'^jv '"EXXrivoiv Cp. below, p. 

287 , n. 
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wife. But tlio city fell a prey to the barbarians, and he was stri[)t of iris 
prosperity, anc! on account of his riches was allotted to Onegesius in 
the division of the spoil, as it was the custom among the Scythians for 
the chiefs to rcvserve for themselves the rich prisoners. Having fought 
bravely against the Romans and the xicatiii, ho had paid the spoils 
he won to his master, and so obtained freedom. He then married a 
barbarian wife and had children, and had the privilege of eating at the 
table of Onegesins. 

He considered his new life among the Scythians better than his old 
life among the Romans, and the reasons he gave were as follo’ws : After 
war Ihe Scythians live in inactivit}^, enjoying what they have got, and 
not at all, or very little, harassed. The Romans, on tlie other hand, are 
in the first place very liable to perish in war, as they have to rest their 
hopes of safety on others, and are not allowed, on account of their lyranis^ 
to use arms. And those who use them are injured by the cowardice of 
their generals, who cannot support the conduct of war. But the condi- 
tion of the subjects in time of peace is far more grievous tlian the evils of 
w'ar, for the exaction of the taxes is very severe, and unprincipled men 
inflict injuries on others, because the laws are practically not valid against 
all classes. A transgressor who belongs to the wealthy classes is not 
punished for his injustice, while a poor man, who does not understand 
business, undergoes the legal penalty, that is if he does not depart this 
life before the trial, so long is the course of lawsuits protracted, and so 
much money is expended on them. The climax of the misery is to have 
to pay in order to obtain justice. Eor no one will give a court to the 
injured man unless he pay a sum of money to the judge and the judge’s 
clerks.” 

In reply to this attack on the Empire, I asked him to be good enough 
to listen with patience to the other side of the question. “ The creators 
of the Roman republic,” I said, '"‘ who were wise and good men, in order 
to prevent things from being done at hai)liazard, made one class of men 
guardians of the laws, and appointed another class to the profession of 
arms, who were to have no other object than to be always ready for battle, 
and to go forth to war without dread, as though to their ordinary exercise, 
having by practice exhausted all their fear beforehand. Others again 
were assigned to attend to the cultivation of the ground, to support both 
themselves and those who fight in their defence, by contributing the 
military corn-su]>ply. ... To those who protect the interests of the liti- 
gants a sum of money is paid by the latter, just as a payment is made by 
tlic farmers to the soldiers. Is it not fair to support him who assists and 
requite him for his kindness ? The support of the horse benefits the 
horseman. . . . Those who spend money on a suit and lose it in the end 
cannot fairly put it down to anything but the injustice of their case. And 
as to the long time spent on lawsuits, that is due to concern for justice, 
that judges may not fail in passing correct judgments, by having to give 
sentence offhand ; it is better that they should reflect, and conclude the 
case more tardily, than that by judging in a hurry they should both injure 
man and transgress against the Deity, the institutor of jiisticf^ . . . I'he 
Romans treat their servants bettor than the king of the Scythians treats 
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iiLS subjects. Tliey deal with them as fathers or teachers, achnonishing 
them to abstain from evil and follow the lines of conduct which they have 
esteemed honourable ; they reprove them for their errors like their own 
children. Tliey arc not allowed, like the Scythians, to inflict death on 
tiiem. They have numerous w^ays of conferring freedom ; they can 
manumit not only during life, but also by their wills, and the testamentary 
wishes of a Roman in I’egard to his property are law.” ^ 

My interlocutor shed tears, and confessed that the law’s and constitu- 
tion of the Romans were fair, but deplored that the go\’ernors, not possess- 
ing the spirit of former generations, w^ere ruining the State. 

As we were engaged in this discussion a servant came out and opened 
the door of the enclosure. I hurried up, and inquired how Onegesius 
was engaged, for I desired to give him a message from the Roman ambas- 
sador. He replied that 1 should meet him if I waited a little, as he w^as 
about to go forth. And after a short time I saw him coming out, and 
addressed him, saying, **' The Roman ambassador salutes you, and I have 
come with gifts from him, and with the gold which the Emperor sent you. 
The ambassador is anxious to meet you, and begs you to appoint a time 
and place.” Onegesius bade his servants receive the gold and the gifts, 
and told me to annoimco to Maximin that he would go to him immediately. 
I delivered the message, and Onegesius appeared in the tent without 
delay. He expressed Ids thanks to Maximin and the Emperor for tlie 
presents, and asked wiiy he sent for him. Maximin said that the time 
had come for Onegesius to liave greater renown among men, if he would 
go to the Emperor, and by his wisdom arrange the objects of dispute 
between the Romans and Huns, and establish concord hetw^een them ; 
and thereby he will piocurc many advantages for his own family, as he 
and his children will alw’-ays be friends of the Emperor and the Imperial 
family. Onegesius inquired wiiat measures would gratify the Emperor 
and how’ he could arrange the disputes. Maximin replied : “ If you cross 
into the lands of the Roman Emim*e you will lay the Emperor under an 
obligation, and you w’ill arrange the matters at issue by investigating their 
causes and deciding them on the basis of the peace.” Onegesius said he 
would inform the Emx)eror and his ministers of Attiia’s wishes, but the 
Romans need not think they could ever prevail with him to betray his 
master or neglect his Scythian training and his wives and children, or to 
prefer W’calth among the Romans to bondage with Attiki. He added 
that he would be of more service to the Romans by remaining in his own 
land and softening the anger of his master, if he were indignant for aught 
with the Romans, than by visiting them and subjecting himself to blame 
if he made arrangements that Attila did not approve of. He then retired, 
having consented that 1 should act as an intermediary in conveying 
messages from Maximin to himself, for it would not have been consistent 
with Maximin's dignity as ambassador to visit him constantly. 

The next day I entered the enclosure of Attila’s palace, bearing gifts 
to his wife, wdiose name was Kreka. She had three sons, of whom the 
eldest governed the Acatiri and the other nations who dwell in Pontic 

^ This passage is interesting as an higher classes in the Empire to slavery 
illustration of the attitude of the in the fifth century. 
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Scytliia. Within the enclosure were numerous buildings, some of carved 
boards beautifully fitted together, others of straight, fastened on round 
wooden blocks which rose to a moderate height from the gromid, Attila’s 
wife lived here, and, having been admitted by the barbarians at the door, 
I found her reclining on a soft couch. The floor of the room was covered 
with woollen mats for walking on. A number of servants stood round 
her, and maids sitting on the fl.oor in front of her embroidered with colours 
linen cloths intended to be placed over the Scythian dress for ornament. 
Having approached, saluted, and presented the gifts, I went out, and 
walked to another house, where Attila was, and waited for Onegesius, 
who, as I knew, was with Attila. I stood in the middle of a great crowTl — 
the guards of Attila and his attendants knew me, and so no one hindered 
me. I saw a number of people advancing, and a great commotion and 
noise, Attila’s egress being expected. And he came forth from the house 
with a dignified gait, looking round on this side and on that. He was 
accompanied by Onegesius, and stood in front of the house ; and many 
persons who had lawsuits with one another came up and received his 
judgment. Tlicn he returned into the house, and received ambassadors 
of barbarous peoples. 

As I was waiting for Onegesius, I was accosted by Homnlus and Pro- 
motus and Homanus, the ambassadors who had come from Italy about 
the golden vessels ; they were, accompanied by Rusticius and by Constan- 
tiolus, a man from the Pannonian territory, which w'as subject to Attila. 
They asked me whether we had been dismissed or are constrained to 
remain, and I replied that it was just to learn this from Onegesius that I 
was waiting outside the palace. When I inquired in my turn whether 
Attila had vouchsafed them a kind reply, they told me that his decision 
could not be moved, and that he threatened war unless either Silvanus or 
the drinking-vessels were given up. . . . 

As we were talking about the state of the world, Onegesius came out ; 
w'e went up to him and asked him about our concerns. Having first 
spoken with some barbarians, he bade me inquire of Maxiinin w'hat con- 
sular the Romans are sending as an ambassador to Attila. When I came 
to our tent I delivered the message to Maximin, and deliberated with him 
what answer we should make to the question of the barbarian. Returning 
to Onegesius, I said that the Romans desired him to come to them and 
adjust the matters of dispute, otherwise the Emperor will send whatever 
ambassador he chooses. He then bade me fetch Maximin, whom ho 
conducted to the presence of Attila, Soon after Maximin came out, and 
told me that the barbarian wished Nomus or Anatolius or Senator to be 
the ambassador, and that he would not receive airy other than one of these 
three ; when he (Maximin) replied that it was not meet to mention incn 
by name and so render them suspected in the eyes of the Emperor, Attila 
said that if they do not choose to comply with his wishes the differences 
will be adjusted by arms. 

When wo returned to our tent the father of Orestes came with an 
invitation from Attila for both of us to a banquet at three o’clock. IVhon 
the hour arrived we went to the palace, along with the embassy from the 
western Romans, and stood on the threshold of the hall in the presence 
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of Attiia. The cup-bearers gave us a cup, according to the national 
custom, tJiat wo might pray before we sat down. Having tasted the cup, 
^ve proceeded to take our seats ; all the chairs were ranged along the walls 
of the room on cither side. Attiia sat in the middle on a couch ; a second 
couch was set behind him, and from it steps led up to his bed, which was 
covered with linen sheets and wrought coverlets for ornament, such as 
(A'eeks ^ and Eomans use to deck bridal beds. The places on the right 
of Attiia were held chief in honour, those on the left, wliere we sat, were 
only second. Berichus, a noble among the Scythians, sat on our side, but 
had the precedence of us. Onegesius sat on a chair on the right of Attiia’ s 
couch, and over against Onegesius on a chair sat two of Attiia’ s sons ; 
his eldest son sat on his couch, not near him, but at the extreme end, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, in shy respect for his father. When 
all w^ere arranged, a cup-bearer came and handed Attiia a wooden cup of 
wine. He took it, and saluted the first in precedence, who, honoured by 
the salutation, stood up, and might not sit down until tlic king, having 
tasted or drained the wine, returned the cup to the attendant. All the 
guests then honoured Attiia in the same way, saluting him, and then 
tasting the cups ; but he did not stand up. Each of us had a special cup- 
bearer, who would come forward in order to present the wine, when the 
cup-bearer of Attiia retired. When the second in precedence and those 
next to him had been honoured in like mamxer, Attiia toasted us in the 
same v^ay according to the order of the seats. When this ceremony was 
over the cup-bearers retired, and tables, large enough for tlmeo or four, 
or even more, to sit at, were placed next the table of Attiia, so that each 
could take of the food on the dishes without leaving his seat. The attend- 
ant of Attiia first entered with a dish full of meat, and behind him came 
the other attendants with bread and viands, which they laid on the tables. 
A luxurious meal, served on silver plate, had been made ready for us and 
the barbarian guests, but Attiia ate nothing but meat on a wooden 
trencher. In everything else, too, he showed himself temperate ; his cup 
was of wood, wliilc to the guests were given goblets of gold and silver. 
His dress, too, was quite simple, affecting only to be clean. The sword 
he carried at his side, the latchets of his Scythian shoes, the bridle of his 
horse were not adorned, like those of the other Scythians, with gold or 
gems or anything costly. "When the viands of the first course had been 
consumed we all stood up, and did not resume our seats until each one, in 
the order before observed, drank to the health of Attiia in the goblet of 
^vdne presented to hhn. We then sat down, and a second dish was placed 
on each tabic with eatables of another kind. After this course the same 
ceremony was observed as after the first. When evening fell torches were 
lit, and two barbarians coming forward in front of Attiia sang songs they 
had composed, celebrating his victories and deeds of valour in war. And 
of the guests, as they looked at the singers, some were pleased with the 
verses, others reminded of wars were excited in their souls, while yet 
others, whose bodies were feeble with age and their spirits compelled to 

^ ‘'FA\r}vE re /carPw/m?oi. In using Greeks were not'Pwwarot hut 
this expression Prisons had ancient and when "EW'qv was not opposed to 
times in his mind — times when the Xpiffnavos. 
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rest, slice! tears. After tlie songs a Scythian, whose mind was dcu’aiiged, 
appeared, and by uttering outlandish and senseless words forced the com- 
pany to laugh. After him Zerkon, the Moorish dwarf, entered. He had 
been sent by Attila as a gift to Aetius, and hldecon had persuaded him to 
come to Attila in order to recover his wife, whom he had left behind him 
in Scythia ; the lady was a Scythian whom he had obtained in marriage 
through the influence of his patron Bleda. He did not succeed in recover- 
ing her, for Attila was angry with him for returning. On the occasion of 
tile banquet he made his appearance, and threw all except Attila into fits 
of unquenchable laughter by his appearance, his dress, his voice, and his 
words, which were a confused jumble of Latin, Hunnic, and Gothic. 
Attila, however, remained immovable and of unchanging countenance, 
nor by word or act did he betray anything approaching to a smile of 
meiTiment except at the entry of Ernas, his youngest son, whom he pulled 
by tlic cheek, and gazed on with a calm look of satisfaction. I w^as sur- 
prised that he made so much of this son, and neglected his other children ; 
but a barbarian who sat beside me and knew Latin, bidding me not reveal 
what he told, gave me to understand that ])i*ophets liad forewarned Attila 
that his race would fall, but would be restored by tin's boy. When, tlie 
night had advanced wc retired from the banquet, not wishing to assist 
further at the potations. 

§ 4. AlHla's Invasions of Gaul a/nd Italy, and the Fall of the 
Hun Emjnre (a.d. 460-454) 

If the western provinces of the Empire had hitherto escaped 
the depredations of the Huns, this was mainly due to the person- 
ality and policy of Aetius, who had always kept on friendly 
terms with the rulers. But a curious incident ha,ppened, when 
Attila was at the height of liis power, which diverted his rapacity 
from the east to the west, and filled his imagination with a new 
vision of power. 

Of the court of Valentinian, of his private life, of Hs relations 
to his wife and to his mother we know no details. We have- 
seen that he was intellectually and morally feeble, as unfitted 
for tlie duties of the throne as had been his uncles Hoiiorius 
and Arcadius. But his sister Justa Grata Honoria had inherited 
from her mother some of the qualities we should expect to find 
in a granddaughter of Theodosius and a great-granddaughter 
of the first Valentinian. Like Placidia, she was a woman of 
ambition and selfwill, and she had inherited the temperament 
of her father which chafed against conventionality. We saw 
that she had been elevated to the rank of an Augusta probably 
about the same time that the Imperial title had been conferred 
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on lior Ln’other.^ Daring her girlhood and antil Valentinian’s 
in£irriag63 her position in the court was importantj but when 
her nieces were born she had the chagrin of realising that hence- 
forward from a political and dynastic point of view she would 
have to play an obscure part. She would not be allowed to 
marry except a thoroughly safe man who could be relied upon 
to entertain no designs upon the throne. We can understand 
that it must have irked a woman of her character to see the 
power in the hands of her brother^ immeasurably inferior to 
liersclf in brain and energy ; she probably felt herself quite as 
ca,pable of conducting affairs of state as her mother had proved 
herself to be. W"e can divine that she was a thorn in the side 
of Valentinian, but we are given no glimpse into the domestic 
drama played in the Palaces of Kavenna and Eome. 

She had passed the age of thirty w’-hen her discontent issued 
in action. She had a separate establishment of her owm, within 
the precincts of the Pa.lace, and a comptroller or steward to 
manage it. His name was Eiigenius, and with him she had an 
amorous intrigue in a.d. 449.^ She may have been in love 
with him, but love was subsidiary to the motive of ambition. 
She designed him to be her instrument in a plot to overthrow 
lier detested brother. The intrigue w^as discovered,^ and her 
paramour was put to death. She was herself driven from the 
Palace, and betrothed compulsorily to a certain Flavius Bassus 
Herculanus, a rich senator of excellent character, whose sobriety 
assured the Emperor that a dangerous wife would be unable 
to draW'^ him into revolutionary schemes.^ 

The idea of this union \vas hateful to Honoria and she bitterly 


^ Sec above, p. 224. For lior coins 
(solidi with bn ivst geat honoeia 
PF avg) see Cohen, viii. 219 ; Be 
Salis, Nmnismailc Chronicle^ vii. 203 ; 
Bury, J'nsta Grata Honor in, p, 4. The 
early date of her coronation can be 
inferred from her coins as v'ell as froni 
the iiiseri})tion, C.I.L. xi. 276 (above, 

p. 202). 

^ See Bury, op. cH., wliere it is shown 
that the date eoinmoiily accepted for 
the ailair with Eugonins, 434, is due to 
an error of tlie chronicler Marcellinus 
and is inconsistent with the story of 
Priscus and the evidence of Mero- 
baud(‘s. The error arose from the 
indictional dating : 449 was a 2nd 
indiction, and llarccllinus made the 


entry inadvertently under 434, also 
a 2nd indiotion. The sources for 
Honoria’s life are Merobaudes, Carm. 
i. ; Priscus, fr. 2 ; 7, 8, Be leg. gent. ; 
John of Antioch, fr. 84 Be insidiis 
(based on, or transcribed from, 
Priscus) ; Jordancs, Get. 223-224, Ronu 
328 (sources : Cassiodorus, Gothic 
Uist.f of which the source hero was 
Priscus, and Marcellinus). 

® Marcellinus says she was pregnant 
(concepit), which may or may not be 
true. He also says that she was sent 
to Constantinople, but this is incon- 
sistent with the story of Priscus. 

^ FaM com.f sub 452 ; C.I.L. ix. 
137h 
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resented the compulsion. She must often have heard — slie liad 
perhaps been old enough to have some recollection herself — 
of the breach between her mother and her uncle after her father’s 
death. In that crisis of her life Placidia had turned for help 
to a barbarian power. Her daughter now decided to do likewise. 
She despatched by the hands of a trustworthy eunuch, Hya-cintlius, 
her ring and a sum of money to Attila, asking him to come to 
her assistance and prevent the hateful marriage. Attila was 
the most powerful monarch in Europe and slie boldly chose 
him to be her champion. 

The proposal of the Augusta Honoria ■was welcome to Attila, 
and was to determine his policy for the next three years. The 
)nessage probably reached him in the spring of a.d. 550. Slie 
had sent her ring to show that the message was genuine, but he 
interpreted, or chose to interpret, it as a proposal of marriage. 
He claimed her as his bride, and demanded that lialf the territory 
over which Valentinian ruled should be surrendered to her.^ At 
the same time he made preparations to invade the western 
provinces. He addressed his demand to the senior Emperor, 
Theodosius, and Theodosius immediately wrote to Valentinian 
advising him to hand over Honoria to the Iliin. Valentinian 
was furious. Hyacinthus was tortured, to reveal all the details 
of his mistress’s treason, and then beheaded. Placidia had 
much to do to prevail upon her son to spare his sister’s life. 
When Attila heard how she had been treated, he sent an embassy 
to Eavenna to protest ; the lady, he said, had done no wrong, 
she W'US affianced to him, and he would come to enforce her 
right to a share in the Empire. Attila longed to extend liis 
sway to the shores of the Atlantic, and he would now be able 
to pretend that Gaul was the portion of Honoria. 

Meanwhile Theodosius had died and we saw how Marcian 
refused to pay the annual tribute to the Huns. This determined 
attitude may have helped to decide Attila to turn Ms arms 
against the weak realm of Valentinian instead, of renewing 
his attacks upon the exhausted Illyrian lands which he had so 
often wasted. There was another consideration which urged 

^ His theory was that the subject or female had a claim to equal 
territory of the Empire was the portions. Attila’s Latin secretaries 
private property of the Emperors, in could have informed him that itoman 
this case of Cfonstantius III. and constitutional custom did not recog- 
Honorius, and that the children male nise such a pnncii)Ie. 
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him to a Gallic campaign. The King of the Vandals had sent 
many gifts to the King of the Huns and used all his craft to 
stir hint up against the Visigoths. Gaiseric feared the vengeance 
of Theoderic for the shameful treatment of his daughter,^ and 
longed to destroy or weaken the Visigothic nation. We are told 
by a contemporary writer, who was well informed concerning 
the diplomatic intrigues at the Hun court, that Attila invaded 
Gaul 'tto oblige Gaiseric.”^ But that was only one of his 
motives. Attila was too wary to unveil his intentions. It was 
his object to guard against the possibility of the co-operation of 
the Goths and Komans and he pretended to be friendly to both. 
He wrote to Tolosa that Ms expedition was aimed against the 
enemies of the Goths, and to Ravenna that he proposed to 
smite the foes of Rome.^ 

Early in A.d. 451 ^ he set forth with a large army composed 
not only of his own Huns, but of the forces of all his German 
subjects. Prominent among these were the Gepids, from the 
mountains of Dacia, under their king Ardaric, and the Ostrogoths 
under their three chieftains, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widiniir ; ^ 
the Rugians from the regions of the Upper Theiss ; the Sciriaiis 
from Galicia ; the Heruls from the shores of the Euxine ; the 
Thiiringians ; ^ Alans, and others. When they reached the 
Rhine they were joined by the division of the Burgundians who 
dwelled to the east of that river and by a portion of the Ripuaxian 
Franks. The army poured into the Belgic provinces, took 
Metz (April 7 ),’^ captured many other cities, and laid waste the 


^ See above, p. 256, 

^ Priscus, loc. cit, Jordanes, Get. 
1S4. 

^ Prosper, sub 4ol, Jord. Get. 185, 
186. A iniaor matter on the Gallic 
frontier also engaged x\.ttila’s attention. 
Tliero had been a struggle for kingship 
among the Kipuarian Franks ; they 
had appealed to him, and the claimant 
against whom he decided appealed to 
Aetiiis. Tile route which he chose for 
the invasion of Gaul was perhaps 
determined by this affair. When he 
was already on the march he sent 
another embassy to Ravenna, renewing 
his demand for the surrender of 
Honoria and transmitting her ring 
as a proof of the betrothal (Priscus, 
fr. 8). 

^ For his account of the Gallic cam- 


paign Jordanes used Cassiodorus, and 
the account of Cassiodorus was 
derived from Priscus. This narrative, 
doubtless abbreviated and distorted 
in a reproduction at third hand, is 
supplemented by Sidonius ApolL 
Oarm. vii. and the Latin chroniclers 
(Prosper, Marceliinus, etc.). Sidonius 
intended to write a history of the 
war, but only began it. Cp. Epp. 
viii. 15. 

® We are not told where precisely 
the Ostrogoths were settled at this 
period. Schmidt (op. cit. i. 124) con- 
jectures with probability that, after 
they came under the emjpire of the 
Huns, they moved westward from 
their old territory on the Black Sea. 

^ Sid. Apoll. Oarm. vii. 323. 

^ Hydatius, 150. 
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land. It is not clear whether Aetius had really been lulled into 
security by the letter of Attila disclaiming any intention of 
attacking Eoman territory. Certainly his preparations seem 
to have been hurried and made at the last moment. The troops 
which he was able to muster were inadequate to meet the huge 
army of the invader. The federate Salian Franks, some of the 
Ripuarians, the federate Burgundians of Savoy, and the Celts 
of Armorica obeyed his summons.^ But the chance of safety and 
victory depended on securing the co-operation of the Visigoths, 
who had decided to remain neutral. Avitiis, whom we have 
already met as a persona grata at the court of Tolosa, was chosen 
by Aetius to undertake the mission of persuading Theoderic. 
He was successful ; but it has been questioned whether his 
success was due so much to his diplomatic arts as to the fact 
that Attila was already turning his face towards the Loire.^ 
There was a settlement of Alans in the neighbourhood of Valence, 
and their king had secretly agreed to help Attila to the possession 
of that city. The objective then of Attila was Orleans, and the 
first strategic aim of the hastily cemented arrangement between 
the Romans and Goths was to prevent him from reaching it. 
The accounts of what happened are contradictory.^ The truth 
seems to be that the forces of the allies — the mixed army of 
Aetius, and the Visigothic host under Theoderic, who was 
accompanied by his son Thorismud — ^I’eached the city before 
the Huns arrived, and Attila saw that he would only coui*t 
disaster if he attempted to assault their strongly fortified camp. 
No course was open but retreat. Aetius had won a bloodless 
strategic victory (summer a.d. 451).'^ 


^ Also SaxonSj wliicli shows there 
were already some Saxon settlements 
north of the I^oire, recognised by the 
government. 

" Schmidt, ib. 24G. 

® Settled there by Aetius in a.d. 
440 (Prosper). 

^ The narrative of Jordanes-Priscus 
imi)lies that Orleans was not besieged 
by the Huns. Nor do I think that 
the words of Sidonius Apoll. Tip. 8, 
15 oppiignatiOi inruptio nec direptio 
(we must allow for rhetorio) imply 
that the enemy entered the city. 
But in this passage we may see the 
beginning of the ecclesiastical legend, 
which is expanded in the late Vita 


Aniani. J3ishop Anianus probably 
did much to keep up the hopes and 
spirits of the alarmed inhabitants. 
The arrival of the allies in time to 
save the city would be interpreted as 
an answer to his prayers. It was 
natural to magnify the danger and 
augment the services of the Church 
by representing the enemy as already 
within the gates, 

^ The date implied in the Viia 
Aniani, c. vii. p. 113 oetavodecimo 
kal, = June 14, for the relief of 
Orleai_s probably preserves a true 
tradition. Clinton {T.R. i. G42), 
combining Isidore {Hist. Goth. p. 278) 
with Hydatius, puts the battle of 
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The Huns took the road to Troyes (Tricasses), and not very 
far from this town, in a district known as the Maiiriac place/ 
they halted, and prepared to oppose the confederate army which 
was marching close upon their heels.^ The battle, which began 
ill the afternoon and lasted into the night, was drawm ; there 
was immense slaughter,® and king Theoderic was among the 
slain. Next day, the Eomans found that Attila was strongly 
entrenched behind his wagons, and it was said that he had 
prepared a funeral pyre in which he might perish rather than 
fall into the hands of his foes. Thorismud, burning to avenge 
his father’s death, was eager to storm the entrenchment. But 
this did not recommend itself to the policy of Aetius. It was 
not part of his design to destroy the Hunnic power, of wliich 
throughout his career he had made constant use in the interests 
of the Empire ; nor did he desire to increase the prestige of his 
Visigothic allies. He persuaded Thorismud to return with all 
haste to Tolosa, lest his brothers should avail themselves of his 
absence to contest his succession to the kingshij). He also 
persuaded the Franks to return immediately to their own land. 
Disembarrassed of these auxiliaries, he was able to pursue his own 
policy and permit Attila to escape with the remnant of his host. 

The battle of Maurica was a battle of nations, but its signifi- 


Troyes after Sept. 27. Hodgkin 
conjectures that it was fought early 
in July (ii. 124). If the Vita is right, 
tliG battle may be placed about 
June 20. 

^ The battle has been vulgarly 
known as the battle of Chalons, 
because some of the sources (Jordanes, 
Hydatius) vaguely describe it as fought 
in the Ctatalauniaii Plains, an expres- 
sion vddeh probably denoted nearly 
the whole of Champagne. That the 
scene was near Troyes and not near 
Chalons (Diu’ocatalaunum) is shown 
hy tlie more precise notices in Ghron, 
Gall. ]). r)()3 Trkaasls pugnat loco 
Mauriacos and Com id. I led. {Prosi)cr 
Havn.) p. 302 iii quinta miliario de 
Trecaa loco nuncupato Maurica in eo 
Campania. (Cj;,). Greg. Tur. ii. 7 
Manriacum. campum; and in the Lex 
Burgtindionvjn, xvh. 1, the battle is 
called pvgna MaurUicensis.) It has 
been thought that the Maiiriac name 
may be x)reserved in Mcry-sur-Seine, 
whicii is about 20 miles hi. of Troyes, 


and it may be that the battle was 
fought between Mery and Troyes, 
But Mery cannot be identified with 
Maurica of Cons. Ital. if the numeral 
guinto is right. Hodgkin {ib. 139-142) 
thinks that the claims of this locality 
(as against the neighbourhood of 
Chalons) are made more probable hy 
the discovery in 1842 at Pouan, ten 
miles from Mery, of bone.s, weax3ons, 
and gold ornaments (including a ring 
inscribed heva). Peigne-Dolacourt was 
confident that here was the grave of 
Theoderic. There is, however, no 
evidence for coiinocting the bones and 
ornaments wdth the battle of 451. 

2 Aetius was X->osted on the right 
\mig, Theoderic on the left ; the 
Alans, whose treacherous designs were 
suspected, in the centre. On the 
other side, Attila was in the centre 
The action began with a struggle to 
gain possession of a hill, in which the 
Homans and Goths were successful. 

^ Jordanes gives the absurd figure 
of 165,000 for the fallen. 
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caiice lias been enormously exaggerated in conventional history. 
It cannot in any reasonable sense be designated as one of the 
critical battles of the world. The Gallic campaign had really 
been decided by the strategic success of the allies in cutting off 
Attila from Orleans. The battle was fought when he was in 
full retreat, and its value lay in damaging his prestige as an 
invincible conqueror, in weakening his forces, and in hindering 
him from extending the range of his ravages. But can the 
invasion and the campaign regarded as a whole be said to assume 
the proportions of an ecumenical crisis ? The danger did not 
mean so much as has been commonly assumed. If Attila had 
been victorious, if he had defeated the Eomans and the Goths 
at Orleans, if he had held Gaul at his mercy and had translated — 
and we have no evidence that this was his design — the seat of 
his government and the abode of his people from the Theiss to 
the Seine or the Loire, there is no reason to suppose that the 
course of history would have been seriously altered. For the 
rule of the Huns in Gaul could only have been a matter of a year 
or two ; it could not have survived here, any more than it 
survived in Hungary, the death of the great king, on whose brains 
and personal character it depended. Without depreciating the 
achievement of Aetius and Theoderic we must recognise that at 
worst the danger they averted was of a totally different order 
from the issues wliich were at stake on the fields of Plataea 
and the Metaurus. If Attila had succeeded in his campaign, 
he would probably have been able to compel the surrender of 
Honorio,, and if a son had been born of their marriage and 
proclaimed Augustus in Gaul, the Hun might have been able to 
exercise considerable influence on the fortimes of that country ; 
but that influence would probably not have been anti-Roman. 

Attila lost little time in seeking to take revenge for the 
unexpected blow which had been dealt him. He again came 
forward as the champion of the Augusta Honoria, claiming her as 
his affianced bride, ^ and invaded Italy in the following year 
(a.b. 452). Aquileia, the city of the Venetian march, no-w fell 
before the Huns, and was razed to the ground, never to rise again ; 


^ After 452 we hear nothing more 
of Honoria. We are left to wonder 
whether she was compelled to marry 
Hercuiamis, who was consul in that 
year. A word in John of Antioch 
seems to hint that some grave punish- 


ment befell her. Uecorcling her escape 
from death in 450 he says tliat 
" Honoria on that occasion (rore) 
escaped from cliastisomont/’ suggest- 
ing that afterwards she was less 
lucky. 
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in tlie next century hardly a trace of it could be seen. Verona 
and Vicentia did not share this fate, but they were exposed to 
the violence of the invader, while Ticinum and Mediolanum 
were compelled to purchase exemption from fire and sword. 

The path of Attila was now open to Rome. Aetiiis, with 
whatever forces he could muster, might hang upon his line of 
march, but was not strong enough, to risk a battle. But the 
lands south of the Po, and Rome herself, were spared the presence 
of the Huns. According to tradition, the thanks of Italy were 
on this occasion due not to Aetius but to Leo, the bishop of 
Rome. The Emperor, who was at Rome, sent Leo and two leading 
senators, Avienus ^ and Trygetius, to negotiate with the invader. 
Trygetius liad diplomatic experience ; he had negotiated the 
treaty with Gaiseric in a.b. 435. Leo was an imposing figure, 
and the story gives him the credit for having persuaded Attila 
to retreat. He was supported by celestial beings ; the apostles 
Peter and Paul are said to have appeared to Attila and by their 
threats terrified him into leaving the soil of Italy, ^ 

The fact of the embassy cannot be doubted. The distin- 
guislied ambassadors visited the Hun’s camp near the south 
shore of Lake Garda. It is also certain that Attila suddenly 
retreated. But we are at a loss to know what considerations 
were ofiered him to induce him to depart.^ It is unreasonable 
to suppose that this heathen king would have cared for the 
thunders or persuasions of the Church. The Emperor refused 
to surrender Ilonoria, and it is not recorded that money was 
paid. A trustworthy chronicle hands down another account 
wdiicJi does not conflict with the fact that an embassy was sent, 
but evidently furnishes the true reasons whicli moved Attila 
to receive it favourably. Plague broke out in the ba,rharian 
host and their food ran short, and at the same time troops 
arrived from the east, sent by Marcian to the aid of Italy. 


For Geiinadiiia Avienus, consul in 
450, SCO iSidonius A]k)1!. Epp‘ t 9. 

Po])e Leo in iiis Sermo in octavls 
Apewt. Petri etPmiU, Ixxxiv. {1\L. 54), 
probably refers to this invasion, not 
to that of the Vandals in 455 (see 
Gregorovius, Roine in the Middle Ages^ 
i 2bo). Was it, he asks, the circus 
^fa-ines or the ])rotection of the saints 
tliat delivered .Rome from death ? 

® 'Mydatins, 154. According to 
Prisons (Jtc’danes, OeL 222) it was 


Attila’s own counsellors %yho decided 
him to abandon the idea of niarcliing 
to Rome by reminding him that 
Alaric hadvdied a few weeks after its 
capture. There may be something in 
this. Attila’s secretaries were doubt- 
less open to bribes. 

^ It may be noted that in the winter 
of 450-451 Italy suffei’cdfrom a severe 
famine. See Novel 32 of Valentinian 
(Jau. 31, 451) obscaenmimani Janiem 
per totam Ilaliam desaevis^e. 
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If liis host was suffering from pestilence, and if troops arrived 
from the east, we can understand that Attila was forced to 
withdraw. But whatever terms were arranged, he did not 
pretend that they meant a permanent peace. The question of 
Honoria was left unsettled, and he threatened that he would 
come again and do worse things in Italy unless she were given 
up with the due portion of the Imperial possessions.^ 

Attila survived his Italian expedition only one year. Ills 
attendants found him dead one morning, and the bride whom, he 
had married the night before sitting beside his bed in tears.- 
His death was ascribed to the bursting of an artery, but it 
was also rumoured that he had been slain by the woman in his ' 

sleep.^ ■ 'I 

With the death of Attila, the Empire of the Huns, which had I 

no natural cohesion, was soon scattered to the winds. Among 
his numerous children there was none of commanding ability, 
none who had the strength to remove his brothers and step into 
his father’s place, and they proposed to divide the inheritance 
into portions. This was the opportunity of their German vassals, 
who did not choose to allow themselves to be allotted to various 
masters like herds of cattle. The rebellion was led by Ardaric, 
the Gepid, Attila’s chief adviser. In Pannonia near the river I 

Nedao another battle of the nations was fought, and the coalition 
of German vassals, Gepids, Ostrogoths, Eugians, Heruls and the 
rest, utterly defeated the host of their Hmi lords (a.d. 454). It 
is not improbable that the Germans received encouragement and 
support from the Emperor Marcian.** 

This event led to considerable changes in the geographical 
distribution of the barbarian peoples. The Huns themselves 
were scattered to the winds. Some remained in the west, but 
the greater part of them fled to the regions north of the Lower 
Danube, where we shall presently find them, under two of j 

Attila’s sons, playing a part in the troubled history of the Thracian 
provinces. The Gepids extended their power over the whole of 
Dacia (Siebenbiirgen), along with the plains between the Theiss 

^ Jordi-xnes, Get 223. murdered Tby a woman was preserved, 

2 Jb. 254. Priseus doubtless is the but the lady was Giidrun, the sister of 
source and there is no hint at foul tlie Burgundian king. Cp. Chadwiciv, 

])lay. Ildico 'svas the name of the The Heroic Age, 37, 15(>. 

w^oman. ^ The source for the battle is 

3 Marccllinus, aub 454. In Teu- Jordanes, Get, 260. The Nedao 
tonic legend the tradition that he was cannot be identified. 
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and tlie Danube which had been the habitation of the Huns.^ The 
Em])eror Marcian was deeply interested in the new disposition 
of the German nations, and his diplomacy aimed at arranging 
them in such a way that they would mutually check each other. 
He seems to have made an alliance with the Gepids which proved 
exceptionally permanent.^ He assigned to the Ostrogoths settle- 
ments in northern Pannoiiia, as federates of the Empire. The 
Eiigians found new abodes on the north banks of the Danube, 
opposite to Noricum, where they also were for some years federates 
of Rome. The Scirians settled farther east, and were the northern 
neighbours and foes of the Ostrogoths in Pannonia ; and the 
Heruls found territory in the same vicinity — ^perhaps between 
the Scirians and Eugians.^ But from all these peoples there 
was a continual flow into the Roman Empire, men seeking mili- 
tary service. In the depopulated provinces of Illyricum and 
Thrace there was room and demand for new settlers. Rugians 
were settled in Bizye and Arcadiopolis ; ^ Scirians in Lower 
Moesia.^ 

The battle of the Nedao was an arbitrament far more moment- 
ous than the battle of Maurica. The catastrophe of the Hun 
power was indeed inevitable, for the social fabric of the Huns and 
all their social instincts were opposed to the concentration and 
organisation which could alone maintain the permanence of their 
empire. But it was not the less important that the catastrophe 
arrived at this particular moment — ^important both for the Ger- 
man peoples and for the Empire. Although their power dis- 
appeared, at one stroke, into the void from which it had so 
suddenly arisen, we shall see, if we reflect for a moment, that 
it affected profoundly the course of history. The invasion of the 
nomads in the fourth century had precipitated the Visigoths 
from Dacia into the Balkan peninsula and led to the disaster of 
Hadrianople, and may be said to have determined the whole 
chain of Visigothic history. But apart from this special con- 
sequence of the Hun invasion, the Hun empire performed a 
function of much greater significance in European history. It 


and this arrangement lasted till the 
fall of the Oepid power, 

® Schmidt, 335. 

^ Jordan.es, ib. 261. Op. John Ant. 
fr. 214 (De im, p. 137). 

® Jordaiies, ib. 265. 


^ Jordanes, 264. Ifc is prob- 
able that they also had part of 
Walachia, see Schmidt, op. ml i. 308. 

“ Schmidt, 309. Jordanes, ik 
They received the yearly ■})ayments 
{annua solUmnia) granted to Federates, 
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helped to retard the whole process of the German dismember- 
ment of the Empire. It did this in two ways : in the first place, 
by controlling many of the East German peoples beyond the 
Danube, from whom the Empire had most to fear ; and in the 
second place, by constantly su]3plying Eoman generals with 
auxiliaries who proved an invaluable resource in the struggle 
with the German enemies. The devastations which some of the 
Eoman provinces sufiered from the Huns in the last years of 
Theodosius IL and Valentinian III. must be esteemed a loss 
which was m.ore than set off by the support which Humiic arms 
had for many years lent to the Empire ; especially if we consider 
that, as subsequent events showed, the Germans wmuld have 
committed the same depredations if the Huns had not been 
there. This retardation of the process of dismemberment, en- 
abling the Imperial government to maintain itself, for a longer 
period, in those lands which were destined ultimately to become 
Teutonic kingdoms, was all in the interest of civilisation ; for 
the Germans, who in almost all cases were forced to establish 
their footing on Imperial territory do^foederati, and then by degrees 
converted this dependent relation into independent sovranty, 
were more likely to gain some faint apprehension of Eoman 
order, some slight taste for Eoman civilisation, than if their 
careers of conquest had been less gradual and impeded. 

§ 5. Deaths of Aelius (454) and Valentinian IIL (455) 

The reward of Aetius for supporting Valentinian’s throne for 
nearly thirty years was that he should fall by Valentinian’s 
hand. One of the most prominent senators and ministers since 
the later years of Honorius was Petronius Maximus.^ He had 
been twice Prefect of Rome, twice Praetorian Prefect of Italy ; 
he had twice held the consulship ; and in A.n. 445 we find him 
a Patrician. He had a distinguished pedigree, though we do 
not know it ; perhaps he was connected with the great Anician 
gens. But he probably owed his prestige and influence more to 
his immense wealth than to his family or to his official career. 


^ He was royncs sacr. larff. in 415- 
417, and Prefect of the City in 420-421. 
On laying down this office a statue was 
erected to him by the Emperors, on 
the petition of the senate and people. 


in the Eoriim of Trajan, and there lus 
distinguishe<l pedigree is referred to. 
a proavls aiaviM/uc nohilitas {C.I.L. 
vi. 1749). His iirst consulship was in 
433, the second in 443. 
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He was a notable figure at Rome, ‘‘ with Ms conspicuous way of 
life, liis banquets, Ms lavish expense, his retinues, his literary 
pursuits, his estates, his extensive patronage/’ ^ In a.d. 454 
he was approaching his sixtieth year. He bore personal enmity 
against Aetius and determined to oust him from power. 

He discovered that the sentiments of Heraclius, a eunuch 
who had the Emperor’s ear, were similar to his own. The two 
conspired together, and persuaded Valentinian that he would 
perish at the hands of Aetius unless he hastened to slay him fi.rst.^ 

Valentinian listened to this counsel and devised death against 
his powerful general. One day, when Aetius was in the Palace, 
laying some financial statement before the Emperor, Valentinian 
suddenly leaping from his throne accused him of treason, and not 
allowing him time to defend himself, drew his sword and rushed 
upon the defenceless minister, who was at the same moment 
attacked by the chamberlain Heraclius. Thus perished the 
Patrician Aetius (September 21, a.d. 454). A poet wrote his 
epitaph:*^ 

Aetiuni Placidiis mactavit somivir amens ; 

and it is said that some one afterwards boldly told the truth to 
Valentinian, "‘You have cut off your right hand with your left.” 
Who was now to save Italy from the Vandals ? 

Petronius Maximus assuredly was not the man for the task. 
It was his ambition to be the Patrician ” of the Emperor, but 
he reckoned without Heraclius. The eunuch persuaded Valen- 
tiuian that, being well rid of the oppressive influence of Aetius, 
he would act foolishly if he transferred the power to Maximus. 
Bitterly disappointed, Maximus wove another murderous plot. 
He sought out two barbarians, Optila and Thraustila, who had 
been personal retainers of Aetius, had fought in his campaigns, 
and enjoyed tlie favour of the Emperor.^ He urged these men 
to avenge their master, and the issue may be told in a chron- 
icler’s words : 

“ It seemed good to Valentinian to ride in the Campus Martins 
with a few guards accompanied by Optila and Thraustila and 


^ Sidoniiis, ii. 1.3, tr. Dalton. 

- I follow John of Antioch (p. 85, 
ib. p. 125), because I hold that he 
followed Priscus. That Maximus 
played a part in the fall of Aetius 
is confirmed by Marceliinus : Vahn- 


iinianus dolo Maximi palricAi CAiius 
etiam fraude Aetius perierat. 

^ Sidonius Apoll. Carm. vii. 359. 

^ Cp. Prosper, sub a, Gregory of 
Tours calls Optila OcciJa bwellarhis 
Aetii {H.F, li. 8). 
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their attendants. And when he dismounted and proceeded to 
practise archery, Optila and those with him attacked him. 
Optila struck Valentinian on the temple, and when the prince 
turned to see who struck him dealt him a second blow on the 
face and felled him. Thraustila slew Heraclius. And the two 
assassins taking the Imperial diadem and the horse hastened to 

Maximus. They escaped all punishment for their deed. “ The 
day of the murder was March 16, A.D. 465. ^ 

These two bloody deeds mark the beginning of a new dis- 
astrous period in the history of the western proyinces. The 
strong man who might have averted the imminent danger from 
the Vandals, and the weak man whose mere existence held Italy, 
Gaul, and Spam together, were removed ; there was no general 
to take the place of Aetius, “ the last of the Romans,” ^ as 
there was no male member of the Theodosian house to succeed 
Valentinian. A chronicler speaks ^ of the Patrician Aetius as 
“ the great safety of the western repubhc ” {magm occidentaks ■ 
reipublicae salus), the terror of Idng Attila ; and with him the 
Hesperian realm fell, and up to the present day has not been 
able to raise its head.” We can comprehend this judgment ; the 
death of Aetius was a grave event. He was the greatest of the 
three Romans who had been responsible for the defence of Italy 
and the western provinces since the fall of Stilicho,^ and he was 
to have no Roman successor. Two years after his death the 
supreme command of the Imperial forces would again pass into 
the hands of a Romanised Gorman. But we must not leave out 
of sight the importance of the death of his master Valentinian 
without male offspring. A legitimate heir of the Theodosian 
house would have prevented some of the troubles whicli beicll 
Italy in the following years. 


^ The scene uf the attack was 
called the Two Laurels (ProsiDer; 
Chron. Pasch.), There was a place ot 
the same name on the Via Labicana. 
Cp. Holder-Egger in Neues Archiv, 
i. 270, and Hodgkin, ii. 198. 

2 John Ant. ib. p. 126. The story 
t)f Valentinian’s adultery with the 
nifo of Maximus may or may not 
be true. The Salmasian fragment, 


attributed by Alullor tc) John A.ut. 
{Jr. 200), belongs to some other writer. 
The story is also found in Procopius, 
B.VA.4. 

3 Procopius, ib., where Aetius and 
Boniface are so described. The 
compliment to Aetius _ is weakened 
by the inclusion of .Boniface. 

^ Marcellinus. 
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§ 6. Christian and Pagan Sj^emlations on the Calamities 
of the Empire 

An amazing sequence of events liad surprised the Empire after 
the death of Theodosius the Great. Provinces had been seized 
by barbarous invaders, and the very soil of Italy desecrated by 
German violence. The sight of Rome herself stricken and in- 
sulted, no longer able to speak the language of a mistress but 
compelled to bargain with the intruders on her own territory, 
could not fail to make men ask, Wliat is the cause of these 
disasters ? Civil wars there have been in the past, our frontiers 
have been crossed, our provinces invaded, but since the Gauls 
bore down on Rome nearly eight hundred years ago, the queen 
of the world has never been violated and plundered by a foreign 
enemy till now, and it liardly entered any man’s dream that 
such a horror might some day come to pass.” In that age there 
was probably no one wlio held the view that political and social 
changes depend on the series of antecedent events and that sudden 
catastrophes are no exception. It was in the will of heaven, the 
anger of divine tyrants, or the inscrutable operations of the stars, 
that men were prone to seek explanations of shocking or un- 
expected public calamities. 

Pagan patriots had no difliculty in solving the problem. So 
long,” they said, as the gods under whose favour Rome won 
her Empire were supreme, so long as the traditions of the ancient 
religion were preserved, our empire flourished and w^as impreg- 
nable. But now their temples are destroyed, impious hands have 
been laid on the altars, the worship of our divinities has been 
proclaimed a crime. And what is the result ? Has the alien 
deity, who has usurped their time-honoured prerogatives, con- 
ducted the state to new glory or even to its old prosperity. On 
the contrary, the result of his supremacy is rapine and ruin. 
The Empire is inundated by a wild tide of rapacious savages, 
the dominions of Rome are at their mercy, her sword is broken, 
and her lofty walls have been scaled. These are the gifts that 
Constantine and the religion of Galilee, which he embraced in a 
disastrous hour, have bestowed upon the world.” ^ 

^ This point of view appears in the writings of pagan historians like 
Eunapius and Zosimus. 
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Similar argume-Ets indeed had been urged long before In 
the tluid ce„t,.iy pagans had made ““Jf 
plagnes, dioughts, and wars; nature hemeU d.ey 1'“ 

ehancred since the advent of this abominable religion. Tv o 
ifricln divines had replied to the charge. Cyprian the bisUop 
of Carthage declared ^ that the disasters of his day were signs 
of the apFoaching end of the world, and the -t™ ^ 
be drai^m that they did not much matter in view of the vast 
event so soon to happen. Ariiobiiis of bicca, halt a centiuy 
later in his Seven Books mjamst the Naihns, met the argumeims 
of the heathen by pointing out that before the appearance o' 
Christianity the world had been the scene of as great or rather 
of sroator cal amities. 

But in the early fifth century there was stuff for a more 
telling indictment, and one to which the average Christian of 
that age might find it hard to produce a coimncmg an^^er. 
And the Chrrstian himself might have his own difhculties. How, 
he might wonder, is it compatible with a AVise and pist govern- 
ment of the universe that the godly who hold the right opinion 
concerning the nature of the Trinity should suffer all these 
horrors at the hands of barbarians, and that those barbarians 
who believe in a blasphemous heresy, which places them as 
much as the heathen outside the Christian pale, should triumph 
over us and west our provinces from us.^ 

Such questionings evoked three books. Africa. Spam, and 
Cxaul each contributed an answer, one a work of genius, the other 

two dull but remarkable each m its way. 

The first, as it was the greatest, was Augustine s GihjoJ Go ■■ 
Augustine had been deeply impressed by the capture of ^ 

Alaric, and he recognised that the situation of the world calkd 

1 Sec Cyprian, 

(C]\ Bidez, Proleff. to his ed. ot 
Philostorgms, How soon 

fche inipression of great events 
o-row faint is illustrated by the fact 
that Socrates and Sozomen, who wrote 
in the middle of the fifth century, 
notice Alaric’s capture of Rome as 
iff : -it' were ^no extraordinary event ; 
Theodoret does not even mention it. 
We can see from the abridged, notice 

which has been preserved how 
differently it struck Philostorgius 
(xii. 3). 


2 The Eunomian historian Phho- 
storgiiis, who graphically described 
the miseries which the provinces 
suffered in the reigns of Arcadms 
and Theodosius II., attributed the 
calamities to the persecution ot the 
Eunomians. It seems likely that he 
shared the view of those who saw in 
these contemporary events the signs 
of the end of the world predicted by 
Jesus in the Gospels, This view is 
reflected in a clearly contemporary 
Apocalypse, preserved in SynaQ 
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for a Christian explanation in reply to the criticisms of the 
pagans who made the new religion responsible for Eome’s mis- 
fortunes. The motive and occasion of the work, which seems 
to have outgro'wn its original scope, may account for some 
of its defects^ It is one of the greatest efforts of Christian 
speculation, but the execution is not equal to the conception, 
and the fundamental conception itself was not original. The 
work consists of two distinct sections which might just as well 
have formed tw^o independent treatises. The first section (BJcs. 
i.-x.) is a polemic against pagan religion and pagan philosophies, 
in which it is shown that polytheism is not necessary to secure 
happiness either in this world or in the next. The most effective 
argument is that W'hich had been already used by Arnobius : 
the miseries which we suffer to-day are no exception to the general 
course of experience, for we have only to read the history of 
Rome to find them paralleled or exceeded. The writer insists 
that earthly glory and prosperity are unnecessary for true happi- 
ness. These things were bestowed on Constantine the Great, 
but that was in order to prove that they are not incompatible 
with the life of a Christian. On the other hand, if the reign of 
Christian Jovian was shorter than that of the apostate Julian, 
and if Gratian was assassinated, these were divine intimations 
that glory and long life are not the true reward of Christian 
faith.2 Such an argument was not lilcely to make much im- 
pression upon pagans. 

But the answ^er of Augustine to the questions which were 
perplexing the wmrld is not to be found in the first part of his 
work. He realised that any satisfactory solution of the problem 
must lie in discovering a harmony between the actual events 
of history and the general plan of the universe. The synthesis 
wffich he framed for the interpretation of history as part of a 
general scheme of things is an essay in that field of speculation 
W'hich is known now^adays as the philosophy of history. It can 
hardly, however, be described as philosophical, for the premisses 


^ It was composed in the years 413 
to 426 and parts of it were published 
before it was completed. In reading 
Augustine it is always well to bear in 
mind that he was a Neoplatonist 
before be was a Catholic, and a 
Manichean before he was a JXoo- 
platonist. The stages of his thought 


have recently been studied by P. 
Alfaric, UBvolution intellectuelle de 
Saint Augustin^ 1918. It is also well 
to remember that he was a rhetorician. 
His most interesting work The. Con- 
fessions is marred for modern taste 
by its rhetoric. 

® De civ, DeL v. 25. 
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on which it is based are not derived from reason but from 

revelation.’- , , . , ,, 

Augustine’s conception is that the key to the history of the 
human race is to be found in the coexistence side by side of two 
cities or states which are radically opposed to each other in 
their natures, principles, and ends, the Civitas Dei and the 
Civitas Terrena. It may be observed that this conception was 
not original ; Augustine derived it from his Donatist friend 
Tychonius. The origins of both these states go back to a time 
when man did not yet exist ; the City of G-od was fomided b} 
the creation of the angels, the other city by the rebellion of the 
angels who fell. Since the sin of Adam the history of each 
oflihese cities, “ intertwined and mutually mixed” {perplexas 
quodam modo inmcemque permixlas), has been running its course. 
The vast majority of the human race have been and are citizens 
of the earthly city, of which the end is death. The minority 
who belong to the heavenly city are durmg their sojourn on 
earth merely foreigners or pilgrims (peregrini) in the earthly 
city. Till the conversion of the first Gentile to Christianity 
the members of the City of God belonged exclusively to the 
Hebrew race and its- patriarchal ancestors ; and Augustine 
determines the chief divisions of miiversal history by the great 
epochs of the Biblical record : the Flood, Abraham, David, the 
Captivity, and the birth of Christ.^ This last event is the begin- 
ning of the sixth period, in which we are living at present ; and 
the sixth period is the last. For the periods of history correspond 
to the days of Creation, and as God rested on the seventh day, 
so the seventh period will witness the triumph of the heavenly 
City and the eternal rest of its citizens. To the question how 
long will the sixth period last, Augustine replies that he does 
not know.® In this connexion he tells us an interesting fact. 
An oracle was current among the pagans, and seems to have 
given them much consolation, that the Christian rehgion would 
disappear from the world at the end of 366 years. It was said 
that the disciple Peter had been able by his sorceries to impose 
upon the world the worship of Christ for this period, but at its 
termination the work of the wizard would dissolve like a dream. 

1 On its influence in later times see chronological scheme^ v?rke<i out by 
J N hVeis, The Political Aspects of Hippolytus, Hoxtu.s Julius Afneanus, 
k AugitTlMs City of God. _ and Kusebius. ^ _ __ 

® Augustine here depended on the => De civ. Dei, svm. 53 ; xxn. 30. 
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Aiigiistine observes trininpliaiitly, and perliaps with a certain 
relief, that more years than 365 had already elapsed since the 
Crucifixion, and that there was no sign of the fulfilment of the 
oracle.^' 

To a modern, and possibly also to an ancient, inquirer, 
Augustine’s work would have been more interesting if he had 
seriously addressed himself to an historical study of the Baby- 
lonian and Roman Empires, which according to him were the 
two principal embodiments of the earthly City. But he en- 
trenches himself and remains almost immovably fixed in his 
headquarters in Judaea, and the excursions which he makes 
into other regions are few and slight. Many of his notices of 
events in secular history are simply trivial. 

Having completed his historical survey he devotes the last 
portion of his work to an exposition of the ultimate goal to 
which the world and the human race are travelling. He examines 
the question of the Last Judgment, expatiates on the fiery death 
which is the destiny of the earthly City, and ends with a discussion 
on the bliss which awaits the citizens of the City of God. 

Among the thinkers of the Middle Ages the influence of 
Augustine’s work went far and deep. But his fruitful conception 
was lodged in a somewhat dreary mansion. If the polemical 
section which he intends to be a preliminary defeat of the enemies 
of the City of God ^ had been omitted, the Avork wmuld have 
gained in simplicity. But the main argument itself, although 
it Las a definite architectural scheme,^ is marred by diffuseness 
and digressions. Augustine did not possess the literary art or 
Ciunmand the method of lucid exposition whereby the prince 
of Greek philosophers compels Lis readers to assist in the 
building of the City, of Avliich a model perchance is in heaven,” 
with breathless interest from page to page and from section to 
section. There is at least one part which may hold the attention 
of the reader, fascinated by the very horror, the Book in which, 
this arcli-adAmcate of theological materialism and vindictive 
punishment expends all his ingenuity in proving that the fire 


^ £)« civ. Dei, xviii. 53, 54. 

2 Cp. ib. xl 1. 

^ He indicates the design rc])eatedly 
in the ^vork itself and in his Retrac.la- 
tiones. Bks. xi.-xiv. deal with the 
exQftus of the two cities and come 
VOL. I 


down to Cain and .Abel ; Bks. xv.- 
xviii. describe the procurms, and 
survey the historical grow'th of the 
Civ. Dei ; and the last four Books 
deal with the future and the debiti 
fines of the two cities. 


X 
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of hell is literal fire and spares no effort to cut off the slenderest 
chance that the vast majority of his fellow-bemgs will not be 

tormented throughout eternity. ^ it- . 

A.ugustine had produced a book which transcended in inr 
portance its original motive. But it is this motive wMch con- 
cerns us here. It was to teach the world to take a right view 
of the misfortunes which were befalling the Empire, and to 
place them in their true perspective. He says in effect to the 
pagans, “ These misfortunes are nothing exceptional, they are 
simply’part of the heritage of your City of sin and death.” i 
To the Christians he said, “ These things do not really concern 
you. Your interests are not affected by the calamities of a 
country in which you are merely foreigners.” This theory 
might be consolatory, but if it ivere pressed to its logical con- 
clusion it would assuredly be destructive of the spirit of patriot- 
ism ; and, though the author would doubtless have deprecated 
this criticism, he does not consider the secular duties of Chris- 
tians towards the state of which they are citizens in the earthly 
sense. 

He was conscious that his treatment of the history of Rome 
was casual and superficial, and he thought that a fuller develop- 
ment of his historical argument in reply to the pagans was 
desirable. He requested his friend Orosius, a Spanish priest, 
to supply this need. He said to Orosius, Search the annals of 
the past, collect all the calamities which they record, wars, 
plagues, famines, earthquakes, fires, and crimes, and write a 
history of the world. Thus my general refutation of the charges 
of the unbelievers w^ho impute to our religion the present mis- 
fortunes, which they allege to be unusual, will be proved abun- 
dantly by a long array of facts.” ^ A work entitled Histories to 
confide the Pagans was the outcome of this request, and it may 
thus be regarded as a sort of supplement to the City of God.^ 
Perhaps it deserves more than any other book to be described 
as the first attempt at a universal history, and it was probably 
the worst. But it had 'considerable vogue in the Middle Ages, 
and gave currency to the idea of four great monarchies, the 

I It is to bo observed that Augustine Horn. 5, on Ep. ad Mom., P.G. CO, 
regarded the virtues, of the pagans as 420 «??. , v t 

vices, because vera religio was absent - bee Orosius, ntst., i roi. ^ 

(six. e. 25). Chrysostom seems to ^ The date of the work is a.d. 

take" a more lenient and' human view, 418. 
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Bal)}donian, Cartliaginian, Macedonian, and Eoman, correspond- 
ing to the four points of tlie compass.^ 

Fifteen or twenty years after the completion of Augustine’s 
work Salvian, a priest of Marseilles, wrote his treatise On the 
Oovernment of God, ^ dealing from a different point of view with 
the same problem which had suggested the books of Augustine 
and Orosiiis. Salvian addresses his discourse expressly to 
Christians, for he has no hope that his arguments would 
have any effect upon pagans.^ He propounds the question : 
How comes it that we Christians who believe in the true God 
are more miserable than all men ? Is God indifferent to us ? 
Has he renounced the business of governing the world ? If he 
regards human affairs, why are we weaker and more unfortunate 
than all other peoples ? Why are we conquered by the bar- 
barians ? Salvian’s answer is, We suffer these evils because we 
deserve them. If, living in such vice and wickedness as we 
do, we flourished and were happy, then indeed God might be 
accused of not governing. In support of his argument the author 
paints an appalling picture of the condition of the Empire. 
His descriptions of the corruptness of the administration and 
of the oppression of the poor by the rich furnish the modern 
historian with an instructive commentary on those Imperial 
laws which attempt to restrain the rapacity of public officials. 
Salvian does not forget to dwell, with the zeal of a chiirchmau, 
on the general love of unedifying pleasures, the games of the 
circus and licentious plays in the theatre, amusements of which 
tlie average Christian was not less avid than the average pagan. 

But, it might be objected, we, whatever be our faults, have 
at least right theological beliefs, w^hereas the barbarians who 
are ])ermitted to overcome us are heathen or heretics. That is 
true, replies Salvian ; in just one point we are better than 
they ; but otherwise they are better than we. He then proceeds 
to enlarge on the virtues of the barbarians, which he uses, some- 
what as Tacitus did in the Germania, as a foil to Roman civilisa- 
tion. Among the Germans, or even among the Huns, we do 
not see the ])oor oppressed by the rich. If the Alamanni are 


^ Hist., The number was 

based on Daniel, chap. ii. Suipicius 
Severus {(Jliron. ii. 3) makes the four 
kingdoms, the Cihaldaoan, Persian, 
Macedonian, and Roman. 


“ De gubernatione Dei. It was 
written not earlier than 439 and before 
Attila’s invasion in 451. 
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o'iven to drunkenness, if tte Franks and Huns are perjured and 
perfidious, if tlie Alans are rapacious, are not all these vices 
found among us ? On the other hand, the Vandals have put 
the provincials to shame hy their high standard of sexual 
morahty, and if the Saxons are ferocious and the Goths perfidious, 

both these peoples are wonderfully chaste. 

There is no relief in Salvian’s gloomy picture. It must 
be accepted with the reserves with which we must always 
qualify the rhetoric of preachers or satirists when they denounce 
the vices of their age. But the tone of despondency is genuine. 
He says that “ the Eoman Republic is either dead, or^at least 
is drawing her last breath in those parts in which she still seems 
to be alive.” ^ He speaks as if this were a fact which was beyond 
dispute and to which men had already become accustomed. 
More than thirty years had elapsed since the news of the Goths 
at Rome had surprised Jerome in his retreat at Bethlehem and 
extorted the cry. Quid salvum est si Roma peril 1 Meanwhile 
the Romans had quickly recovered from the shock and had 
almost forgotten it. The calamity of the provinces did not 
move them to alter their way of life or renounce their usual 
amusements. And the one phrase that is worth remembering 
in Salvian’s gloomy, declamatory book is the epigram on Rome, 
Moriiur el ridel. 

§ 7. Modern Views on the Collapse of the Empire 

The explanations of the calamities of the Empire which ha\ e 
been hazarded by modem writers are of a different order from 
those which occurred to witnesses of the events, but they are 
not much more satisfying. The illustrious historian whose name 
will always be associated with the “Decline of the Roinan 
Emigre invoked “ the principle of decay,” a principle which 
has itself to be explained. Depopulation, the Christian religion, 
the fiscal system have all been assigned as causes of the Empire’s 
decline in strength.® If these or any of them were responsible 

^ De gnbernatione Dei, iv. 30, 


‘•i Gibbon, iv. chap, xxxviii. 173 sgq, 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, ii. 
538 sqq., enumerates as contributory 
causes Christianity, the destruction 
of the middle classes, and “ barbarous 
finance.” Seeley, “Koman Imperial- 


ism,” mMacmiUan\s M agazine, 

1869, makes dejiopulation niainly re- 
sponsible. Over-taxation of the rich 
has sometimes been assigned as one 
of the causes of the “ fall ” of the 
Empire. It has been pointed out 
above (p. 153) that under -taxation of 
the rich was rather the trouble. 
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for its di 8 iiieuiberin. 0 nt by tlie barbarians in tlie West, it may 
be asked liow it was that in the East, where the same causes 
operated, tlie Empire survived much longer intact and united. 

Consider depopulation. The depopulation of Italy was an 
important fact and it had far-reaching consequences.^ But it 
was a process which had probably reached its limit in the time 
of Augustus. There is no evidence that the Empire was less 
populous in the fourth and fifth centuries than in the first.^ 
The sterility of the human harvest ” in Italy and Greece 
affected tlie history of the Empire from its very beginning, but 
does not explain the collapse in the fifth century. The truth is 
that there are two distinct questions which have been confused. 
It is one thing to seek the causes wdiich changed the Roman State 
from what it was in the best days of the Republic to what it had 
become in the age of Theodosius the Great — a change which from 
certain points of view may be called a decline.’’ It is quite 
another thing to ask why the State which could resist its enemies 
on many frontiers in the days of Diocletian and Constantine 
and Julian suddenly gave way in the days of Honorius. De- 
population ” may partly supply the answer to the first ques- 
tion, but it is not an answer to the second. Nor can the events 
which transferred the greater part of western Europe to German 
masters be accounted for by the numbers of the peoples who 
invaded it. The notion of vast hosts of warriors, num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands, pouring over the frontiers, 
is, as we saw, perfectly untrue.^ The total number of one of 
the large East German nations probably seldom exceeded 100,000, 
and its army of fighting men can rarely have been more than 
from 20,000 to 30,000. They were not a deluge, overwhelming 
and irresistible, and the Empire had a well-organised military 
establishment at the end of the fourth century, fully sufficient 
in capable hands to beat them back. As a matter of fact, since 
the defeat at Hadrianople which was due to the blunders of 
Valens, no very important battle was won by German over 
Imperial forces during the whole course of the invasions. 

It has often been alleged that Christianity in its political 
effects was a disintegrating force and tended to weaken the 
power of Rome to resist her enemies. It is difficult to see that 

^ Seeclc, Thiiergmig, vol. i. ^ Cp. above, Chap. Ill, § 4. 

« C]). above, Chap. IV. § 3. 
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it had any such tendency, so long as the Church itself was united. 
Theological heresies were indeed to prove a disintegrating force 
ill the East in the seventh century, when differences in doctrine 
which had alienated the Christians in Egypt and Syria from 
the government of Constantinople facilitated the conquests 
of the Saracens. But, after the defeat of Arianism, there was 
no such vital or deep-reaching division in the West, and the 
effect of Christianity was to unite, not to sever, to check, rather 
than to emphasise, national or sectional feeling. In the political 
calculations of Constantine it was probahly this ideal of unity, 
as a counterpoise to the centrifugal tendencies w^hich had been 
clearly revealed in the third century, that was the great recom- 
mendation of the religion which he raised to power.^ Nor is 
there the least reason to suppose that Christian teaching had the 
practical effect of making men less loyal to the Empire or less 
ready to defend it. The Christians were as pugnacious as the 
pagans. Some might read Augustine’s City of God with edifica- 
tion, but probably very few interpreted its theory with such 
strict practical logic as to be indifferent to the safety of the 
Empire. Hardly the author himself, thougli this has been 
disputed. 

It was not long after Alaric’s capture of Rome that Volusian, 
a pagan senator of a distinguished family,^ whose mother w'as a 
Christian and a friend of Augustine, proj)osed the question whether 
the teaching of Christianity is not fatal to the welfare of a State, 
because a Christian smitten on one cheek would if he followed 
the precepts of the Gospel turn the other to the smiter. We 
have the letter ^ in which Augustine answers tlic question and 
skilfully explains the text so as to render it consistent with 
common sense. And to show that warfare is not forbidden 
another text is quoted in which soldiers who ask What shall 
we do ? ” are bidden to Do violence to no man, neither accuse 
any falsely, and be content with your wages.” They are not 
told not to serve or fight. The bishop goes on to suggest that 
those who wage a just war are really acting misericorditer, in a 
spirit of mercy and kindness to their enemies, as it is to the true 


^ Cp. below, Chap. XI. § 2, on the 
])olitical bearing of the law of 445 in 
favour of the Roman See. 

2 On the family of the Albini and 
Volusiani see Beeck, Praef, to Syni- 


machiis, p. clxxiv iigq. Augustine's 
correspondent) was comes rei prio, in 
408. 

® addressed to their 

common friend Mareellinus, 
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•interests of tlieir enemies that their vices should be corrected. 
Augustine’s miserkonliler laid down unintentionally a dangerous 
and hypocritical doctrine for the justification of war, the same 
principle which was used for justifying the Inquisition. But 
his definite statement that the Christian disciplme does not 
condemn all wars was equivalent to saying that Christians , 
were bound as much as pagans to defend Rome a^inst the 
barbarians. And this was the general view. All the leading 
Churchmen of the fifth century were devoted to the Impeiial 
idea, and when they worked for peace or compromise, as they 
often did, it was always when the cause of the barbarians was 
in the ascendant and resistance seemed hopeless.^ _ 

The truth is that the success of the barbarians m penetrating 
and'founding states in the western provinces cannot be explained 
bv any general considerations, It is accounted for by the actual 
events and would be clearer if the story were known nmre 
fully The gradual collapse of the Roman power in this 
section of the Empire was the consequence _ of a senes oj 
cmtincjmt events. No general causes can be assigned that made 

it inevitable. _ . ^ .i tt - 

The first contingency was the irruption of the Huns into 

Europe, an event resulting from causes which were quite inde- 
pendent of the weakness or strength of the Roman Empire. It 
drove the Visigoths into the lUyrian provinces, ^d the diffi- 
cult situation was unhappily mismanaged One was 

defeated and lost his life ; it was his own fault. That disaster, 
wMch need not have occurred, was a second contingency.^ His 
successor allowed a whole federate nation to settle on provincial 
soil • he took the fine of least resistance and established _ a,n 
unfortunate precedent. He did not foresee consequences which, 
if he had lived ten or twenty years longer, might not have ensued. 
His death was a third contingency. But the situation need have 
criven no reason for grave alarm if the succession had passed to 
m Emperor like himself, or Valentinian L, or even Gratian. 
Such a man was not procreated by Theodosius a^nd the govern- 
ment of the West was inherited by a feeble-minded boy. iiiat 

1 The raoiiastie movement was anti- the strength of the State. 

social, but in the peiaud in ^ ^ remembered that 

jLtr service as^tolffe “t appreciably who was hastening to his help. 
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was a fourth event, dependent on causes which had nothing to 
do with the condition of the Empire. 

In themselves these events need not have led to disaster. 
If the guardian of Honorius and director of his government 
had been a man of Roman birth and tradition, who commanded 
the public confidence, a man such as Honorius himself was 
afterwards to find in Constantins and his successor in Aetius, 
all might have been tolerably well But there was a point of 
weakness in the Imperial system, the practice of elevating 
Germans to the highest posts of command in the army. It had 
grown up under Valentinian I., Gratian, and Theodosius ; it 
had led to the rebellion of Maximus, and had cost Valentinian IL 
his life. The German in whom Theodosius reposed his confidence 
and who assumed the control of affairs on his death probably 
believed that he was serving Rome faithfully, but it was a 
singular misfortune that at a critical moment when the Empire 
had to be defended not only against Germans without but against 
a German nation which had penetrated inside, the responsibility 
should have devolved upon a German. Stilicho did not intend 
to be a traitor, but his policy was as calamitous as if he had 
planned deliberate treachery. For it meant civil war. The 
dissatisfaction of the Romans in the West was expressed in the 
rebellion of Constantine, the successor of Maximus, and if 
Stilicho had had his way the soldiers of Honorius and of Arcadius 
would have been killing one another for the possession of Illyricum . 
When he died the mischief was done ; Goths had Italy at their 
mercy, Gaul and Spain were overrun by other peoples. His 
Roman successors could not undo the results of events which 
need never have happened. 

The supremacy of a Stilicho was due to the fact that the 
defence of the Empire had come to depend on the enrolment of 
barbarians, in large numbers, in the army, and that it was neces- 
sary to render the service attractive to them by the prospect 
of power and wealth. This was, of course, a consequence of the 
decline in military spirit, and of depopulation, in the old civilised 
Mediterranean countries. The Germans in high command had 
been useful, but the dangers involved in the policy had been 
sliown in the cases of Merobaudes and Arbogastes. Yet this 
policy need not have led to the dismemberment of the Empire, 
and but for that series of chances its western provinces would not 
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have been com^erted, as and when they were, into German 
kingdoms. It may be said that a German penetration of western 
Europe must ultimately have come about. But even if that 
were certain, it might have happened in another way, at a later 
time, more gradually, and with less violence. The point of the 
present contention is that Rome's loss of her provinces in the fifth 
century was ziot an inevitable effect of any of those features 
which have been rightly or wrongly described as causes or 
consequences of her general ^decline.’" The central fact that 
Rome could not dispense with the help of barbarians for her wars 
{gentium barbararum aimilio indigemus) may be held to be the 
cause of her calamities, but it was a weakness which might 
have continued to be far short of fatal but for the sequence of 
contingencies pointed out above. 



CHAPTER X 


LEO I. AND EICIMER’s ROLE IN ITALY 

§1. /. (A.O. 457-474) 

It was always a critical moment wlieii an Emperor died without 
a designated successor or a member of his family marked out to 
claim the diadem. Theodosius I. had created his sons Augiisti ; 
Arcadius had co-opted his infant son ; Theodosius II. had 
designated Marcian as his successor just before his death, and 
Marcian’s title was sealed by his marriage with the Augusta 
Pulcheria. On Marcianos death the Theodosian dynasty had 
come to an end, and the choice of a new Emperor rested with 
the army and the Senate. There was one obvious candidate, 
Anthemius, who was the grandson of the great Praetorian Prefect 
and had married Marcianos daughter Euphemia. He had held 
the office of Master of Soldiers in Illyricuin, and had been consul 
in A.D. 455. But Marcian had not designated him as his successor, 
and though the Senate perhaps would have liked to elect him/ 
he was not favoured by the man of most authority in the army, 
the patrician Aspar, who with his father Ardaburius had dis- 
tinguished himself thirty-five years before in the suppression of 
the usurper John. Being an Arian, as well as a barbarian, lie 
could not hope to wear the Imperial diadem ; the only course 
open to his ambition was to secure the elevation of one on whose 
pliancy he might count. He chose Leo, a native of Dacia and 
an orthodox Christian, who was tribune of the Mattiarii,^ a legion 

^ Sidonius, Carm. ii, 214 quamquam Walamir. 
te posceret ordo. The poet asserts that ® Constantine Porph. De cer, i. ]3. 
he did not covet the throne, 210, 411. The Mattiamsoniorca were nnder 

From this poem we learn that he one mag. mil. in pmes.f the Mattiarii 
distinguished himself in defending iuniores under the other. In the former 
Illy ri cum against the Ostrogoths under case thej^ are associated with Dacians. 
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belonging to the troops wliicli were under the control of 
Master of Soldiers in 2 ^T(^ese'ntu Aspar doubtless held this post, 
as Leo was his domesticiis. The Senate was unable to reject the 
general’s nominee and (on February 7) Leo was crowned at the 
Palace of Hebdomon. As there was no Augustus or Augusta 
to perform the ceremony of coronation, this duty was assigned 
to the Patriarch Anatolius, -who had perhaps taken some part 
in the coronation of Marcian.^ We have a contemporary descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies connected with Leo’s elevation, though 
the act of crowning is pasvsed over. 

The senators and officials, the Scholarian guards, the troops 
which were present in the capital, and the I'^atriarch gathered 
at the Campus in the Hebdomon. The military insignia, the 
labara and the standards, lay on the ground. All began to cry, 
“ Plear, 0 God, we call upon thee. Leo will be Emperor. The 
public weal demands Leo. The army demands Leo. The 
palace expects Leo. This is the wish of the palace, the army, 
and the Senate.” Then Leo ascended the tribunal or raised 
platform, and a chain was placed on his head, and another in 
his right hand, by officers.^ Immediately the labara were 
collected, and all cried : Leo Augustus, thou conquerest ! 
God gave thee, God will keep thee. A long reign ! God 
protect the Christian Empire.” Then the Candidaii closed round 
him and held their locked shields over his head. At this stage 
he must have retired into the palace where he put on the Imperial 
robes and the actual coronation was performed."^ He came 
again bearing the diadem, and was adored by all the officials, in 
order of precedence. Then he took a shield and spear and 
acclaimed ane\y. When the cries ceased, he replied, through 
the mouth of the magister a lihellis,^ in the following words : 

'' imperator ® Caesar Leo, Victorious, Ever August (saith) : 
Almighty God and your choice, most valiant fellow-soldiers, 

kSec Not, Dig., Or. vi. 42, v. 47. Leo’s Greek word for the chain or tore 
Dacian oiigin is mentioned by Candi- jj,aindKLv, 

dus, F.li.G. iv. p. 135; John Mai. xiv. ^ vlk^s. But the Latin to i'* ^iy 
}), 369, says he was a Bessian. He {tu vincas) remained long a regmlar 
had the rank of count. acclamation in the Byzantine Hippo- 

^ See above, p. 236. drome. We also meet the hybrid 

2 GampiductoreSf army-guides. Per- ab ^iyKas. 
haps they were attached to the legion ^ This may be inferred from the 

of the Lanciarii, for a KafjLTn^ovKnap order of proceedings in the case of 

rCbv Xay KLapLcor performed the same the coronation of Anastasius. 
office at the elevation of Anastasius ® ’0 XifieW'^o-ios. 

(Const. Porpb. op, cit, p. 423). The ® At^roKpaTojp, 
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elected me Emperor of the Roman State.” All : Leo Augustus, 
thou conquercst. He who chose thee will keep thee. God will 
protect his choice.” Leo : “ Ye shall have me as your master and 
ruler, who shared the toils which as your fellow-soldier I learned to 
bear with you.” All: '‘Om good fortune! The army accepts thee 
as Emperor, 0 conqueror. We all desire thee.” Leo : I have 
decided what donatives I shall give to the troops.” All : '' Pious 
and powerful and wise ! ” Leo : To inaugurate my sacred and 
fortunate reign, I will give five nomismata [about £3] and a 
pound of silver to each shield.” ^ All : Pious, lavish 1 Author 
of honour, author of riches 1 May thy reign be fortunate, a golden 
age 1 ” Leo : God be with us ! ” Then a procession was 
formed, and the Emperor returned to the city where more 
ceremonies awaited him.^ 


The danger which had threatened the Empire in the reign of 
Arcadius through the power of Gainas and his German faction 
was now repeated, though perhaps in a less openly menacing 
shape, and the interest and importance of Leo’s reign lie in the 
struggle for ascendancy between the foreign and native powers 
in the State. To have averted this peril was Leo’s one achieve- 
ment. The position of Aspar, who, though an Alan and not a 
German, represented the German interest,^ was extremely strong. 


He was Master of the Soldiers 
burins was, if not already, at 
Master of Soldiers in the East.^ 

^ KaTa^ovKouXov, which should ob- 
viously be /card ^ojjKoXov. The 
^o^'KoXop was the centre of the cUpeus, 
The Latin version mistranslates pro 
singulis buccis “ to each mouth.” 

2 This description is taken from 
an evidently contemporary document 
preserved in Constantino Torph, De 
cerimoiviis, i. c. 91. There can, I think, 
be little doubt that Constantine 
found it in the ceremonial book 
{Kardo-racrif) compiled by Peter the 
Patrician in the sixth century, from 
which we know that he derived other 
accounts of early ceremonies (see ih. 
ec. 84, 85). It is to be noted that the 
description of the actual ceremonies 
of A.D. 457 comes down only as far 
as the words Karh p. 412, 1. 18 ; 
the rest of the piece is generalised (in 


in fmesenti, and his son Arda- 
least soon after Leo’s accession, 
The Emperor, however, whom 

the present tense) so as to apply to 
any Emperor who is crowned in the 
He bdomon Palace. It describes the 
return to the city, the halt at 
Hellenianae (near the Forum of 
Arcadius) and ceremonies there, a 
second halt at the Forum of Gon- 
stantine, a third at St. Sophia, before 
the Great I'^alace is reached. 

® His wife may have been an Ostro- 
goth, for Thooderic, son of Triarius, 
was her nephew (Tlieophanes, a.m. 
5970). 

^ John Malalas, xiv, p. 369. For 
the character of Ardaburius, who in 
time of peace devoted himself to frivol- 
ous amusements — actors, jiigghu's, 
and stage entertainments, — see Stiidas, 
aub ' wlioro Priseus may 
be the source (op. iv. p. 100). 
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Aspar hoped to use avS a puppet, soon showed that he had a will 
of his own and would not be as amenable to his generaFs dictation 
as he had led the general to expect. But, though differences 
arose ^ and Aspar was unable always to have his own way, yet 
for at least six or seven years his influence was predominant. 
Leo had made two promises, to raise Aspar’s son Patricius to 
the rank of Caesar,^ thereby designating him as successor to the 
throne, and to give the Caesar one of his daughters in marriage.'^ 
The second arrangement could probably not be carried out im- 
mediately because the girl was too young, and Leo managed to 
postpone the fulfilment of the first. In the meantime he dis- 
covered a means of establishing a counterpoise to the excessive 
influence of the Germans. 

In order to neutralise the fact on which Aspar’s power rested, 
namely that the bulk and the flower of the army consisted of 
Germans and foreigners — wdio since the fall of the Hun Empire 
had begun again to offer themselves as recruits — he formed the 
plan of recruiting regiments from native subjects no less valiant 
and robust. He chose the hardy race of Isaurian mountaineers 
who lived almost like an independent people in the wild 
regions of Mount Taurus and were little touched by Hellen- 
ism. The execution of this policy, begun by himself and 
carried out by his successor, counteracted the danger that 
the Germans would prevail in the East as they were pre- 
vailing in the West. 


^ Op. Candklus, p. 135. in'<joks 
{Zevo)i and the Isanrimis, 211-212) 
gives reasons for dating the incident, 
referred to here, to 459. 

“ The eastern consul ui 459 was 
Patricius, but ifc is improbable that 
this was Aspar’s son. Wo must rather 
identify him with Patricius, magister 
ollirloruvi, to whom several tmclated 
laws of Leo are addressed {G.J. xii. 
19. 9; 20. 3-5; 50. 22) and Avho 
played a public j^art after Leo’s death. 
A rda burins was raised to the rank of 
patrician {Marcellinns, sub a. 471), 
but the date is unknown. A third 
brother, Ermanaric, was perhaps 
consul in 465, as colleague of Leo’s 
brotlicr-in-law Basiliscus. At that 
time Severus was Emperor in the 
West, and, as Leo did not recognise 
him, both consuls belonged to the 
eastern realm. 


® Of Lo(j’s two daughters, Ariadne 
was bom before, Leontia after, his 
accession. Brooks (ib.) thinks that 
iVriadne must Jiave been Ijetrothed to 
Patricias, because Leontia was too 
young, and because a marriage with the 
younger daughter w'ould not have had 
the same significance. But Leo might 
have preferred to promise the infant 
— many things might occur before slie 
was ripe for marriage ; and against 
the second objection might be set the 
fact that Leontia was born in the 
purple. We must also take into 
account that when Zeno married 
Ariadne wo do not hear that Aspar 
complained that Leo had broken his 
promise. Leontia married Marcian 
(son of the western Emperor, 
Anthemius) whom we shall meet 
again; Eustathius, apud Evagr. hi. 
26. 
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Loo had rccourne to TaraKicodissa/ an Isaurian ohioftain, who 
caiHC to Constantinople, and presently married his daughter 
Ariadne (a.d. 460 or 467), ^ having changed his uncouth name to 
Zeno. For about four years there was a struggle for ascendancy 
between the two factions. A new corps of Palace guards was 
formed, and we may conjecture that it was recruited Ironi stalwart 
Isaurians, wth the title of Bxcubitors.^ The l^xcubitors^ are for 
many centuries to b('. an iinjiortant .section ol the re.sideutial 
troop.s, and, when we meet them for the first time, in the reign 
of Leo, th.ey were, as we sliall see, called u])on to oppose the 
Gemiaiis. ■ 

When 0. gri'itit cx])<.‘ditic)]i SiiiltM.! to Africa ibc Vandals 

in A.n. 468,^ Leo entrii.sted tlie command, not to Aspar orchis 
son, but to Pasiliscus, the binthor of the Empress Verina. The 
conima.nder*s incompetence led to the failme of the enterprise. 
It was alleged, but the charge was probably false, that Aspar, 
sympathising with the Vandals, bribed Basiliscus to betray the 
fleet with the promise of making him Emperor In the following 
year Zeno wa.s consul. It is possible that he had already been 
j^ppoxixted Master of Soldiers and in this capacity 

he took the field in Thrace apparently against an incursion of 
Huns.’ Some of his soldiers, at the instigation of Aspar, con- 

1 Zeno’s name Is variously given as 
Tanisiivodissa (CancUdus, p. 135, who 
as an Isaurian sh(>uld bavo known ; 
ei), wSiiTo'eajp in the MS. of »)ohn 
Malalas), Arikinesios (Rustathius of 
.Rpliiphania, ap. 'Kvagr. ii. 35), 

Traskalissaios (Hieoph. A.M, ‘"dja, 

])erha.ps an error for JpairtMOLffcralor, 
e]L Agafchias, iv. 29, 'VapaerLKiaUffam). 

Ho was a native of Xiousoumblada 
in Jsauria (Caudidus, ib,i Ramsay, 

HifiL, (koifraphy of Asia Minor, p. 

370). His mother’s name was Lailis. 

Of his brother .Longinus wo shall 
hear much. 

“ Op. Brooks, op, cil, 212, and 
Kiilakovski, IsL Viz, i. 352. iheo- 
iihaiu^s n^eords the marriage under 
A.M. 5951) A.D. 459, which is 
cf'-rtainly wi'oug. 467 is the latest 
poHHihle date, as IjCo, .son of Zeno and 
Ariadne, was six years old at the end 
of 474 (Michael Syr. i.x, <!. 5, ed. 

('hai)ot, vt»l. ii. p. 143. 

'* dohn Lydus, J)e mmj, i IB. Ph 
uumbor svas 300. 

^ Sec below, p. 335. 


® Jlydatius, Chron. 247. Accord- 
ing to* this chroniclcr^ Aspar was con- 
sequently degraded from oilieo and 
«)ne of his sons put to death. 

dohn ^Mal. xiv. ]). 375. This statcy 
ment scorns jirobably correct, for if 
Zeuo was /nof/. mil. of the East ho 
would have had no busiiu'ss to defend 
Thrace, d'iu', dangei' lie ran with tlu; 
I’iiraeian army determined his trans- 
ference to the eastern eommaml. 
The statement of Theophaues (a.m. 
5902) is certainly not decisive, ^ but 
the date -- a.d. 409, is probably right, 
and it seems proliable that Zeno liad 
been appointed to the East before* tfic 
end of the same year. Jle eontiniied 
to hold this post till the summer of 
471 at least (see O.J, x. 3. 29, and 
Brooks, op. fit. 212, u. 37). 

The invasion, of Huns under 
Attila’s son Denzie is recorded in this 
year by Mareellinus. He was ojqiosed 
by Anagast, may, mil. in Thrace, and 
slain. (Jkron, Pasch. records this 
under 408. 
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spired to iissassinate him, but forewarned of the plot ho escaped 
to )Sardica. After this he was nominated Master of Soldiers in 
the East, and left Constantinople for Isauria, where he suppressed 
the brigand Indacus, one of the most dangerous and daring of 
the Isaurian banditsA 

‘ It was probably during the absence of his son-in-law in the 
East that Leo was at length induced by Aspar to perform his old 
promise of conferring the rank of Caesar upon his son Patriciiis 
(a.d. 469“-470)A Aspar is said (whether on this or some previous 
occasion) to have seized the sovran by his purple robe and said, 
Emperor, it is not fitting that he who wears this robe should 
speak falsely,” and Leo to have replied, '' Nor yet is it fitting 
that he should bo constrained and driven like a slave.” ^ There 
was great displeasure in Byzantium at the elevation of an Arian 
to a rank which was a recognised step to the Imperial throne. 
It appears that a deputation of clergy and laymen waited on the 
Emperor, imploring him to choose a Caesar who was orthodox, 
and the public dissatisfaction was expressed in the Hippodrome 
by a riotous protest, in which monks played a prominent part. 
Leo pacified the excited crowd by declaring that Patriciiis was 
about to turn from his Arianism and profess the true faith.^ 
The new Caesar was soon afterwards betrothed to Leontia, the 
Emperor’s younger daughter. 

Meanwhile xAnagast, a German soldier who had been appointed 
Master of Soldiers in Thrace, threatened to rebel. Messengers 
from the court persuaded him to desist from his enterprise, and 
he alleged that he had been instigated by Ardaburius, whose 
letters he sent to the Emperor as evidence.^ Haviiig failed in 
this attempt, xArdaburius endeavoured to gain over the Isaurian 
troops in Constantinople ^ to his father’s faction. These intrigues 

says that Leo created Patriciiis Caesar 
hm rh eX/ciJcrac rov ’’Acnrapa ^K 
'ApeiaptKTi^ d6^rj$. Possibly Aspar was 
converted. 

® John Ant. ^*6, (date, consulship of 
Jordanes = 470). 

® These Isaurians were reinforced 
by a body of their fellow-countrymen 
who had descended on the island of 
Rhodes. Many of these brigands had 
been ent down there, but the remnant 
escaped to Constantinople and were 
received by Zeno. Brooks dates this 
incident to 469 {op. cit. 213, and 
a Med, B, I 470). 


^ John Ant, />. 90 {AJxc. ch his. 
p. 130), and Suidas, sub 
(source Priscnis V). The fortress of 
Indacus was Cherris. 

“ d''heo])hanes places this event in 
or Ixdore 468 (a.m. 5961), Victor Tonri. 
in 470, to which Brooks inclines. 
I agree, for Aspar would have been 
able to press Leo more effectively in 
Zeno’s absence. 

^ Zonaras, xiv. I (ji. 122 ed. B.-W.). 

^ See Vita MarcelU in Simoon 
Metaplirastes, P.G. 116. 74. Mar- 
cellas, archimandrite of the Sleeidcss 
monks, led the protest. Theophanes 
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wore botraved to Zenod wlio, if he was still in the East, must 
have hastened hack to the capital (a.d 171). Ihe destruction 
of Aspar and his family was now resolved upon. 
too good reason to regard them as public enemies but foi^^ 

means were employed for their removal. Aspar and ^daburius 

were slain in the palace by eunuchs ; ^ the Caesar Patricius wa, 
wounded, but unexpectedly recovered ; the third son Emanaii ^ 
ha])pened to bo absent and escaped.* Erom this act the Emperoi 
received the name of Butcher (Makelles). It was an ' 

act in the long struggle against the German danger in the E.i. ■. 
But it inaugurated a period of Isaiirian domination which was 
to involve the Empire in a weary civil war. Ihis was the piicc 
whicli had to be paid for the defeat of the German generals who 

sought to appropriate the Empire. ^ 

But the German danger was not yet quite stamped out. 1.^ - 
Gothic friends of Aspar were dismayed, and they determined to 
avenge him. Count Ostrys,^ an officer of high rank who belonged 
to Aspar’s faction, Imrst into the palace with an armed troop, 
but il an encounter with the new guards, the Excxibitors, they 
were worsted. Ostrys fled to Thrace, taking mth him Aspar s 
GotHc concubine. The Byzantine popu ace with whom the 
powerful general, Arian as he was, probably 
popular, cried, “ A dead man has no friend save Osti} s. _ The 

fugitive found a refuge in the camp of the Ostrogot nc chief of 
Cffirman federate troops, Theoderic Strabo, 

as soon as he heard tidings of the murder, replied by mx aging 
d'hrace. Whether he was deeply incensed or not, he saw an 
opportunity of stepT.ing into Aspahs place, and nheu ho ma e 
his peace with Leo in A.n. 473. he was appointed to ^ « < 

Master of Soldiers in pmexenU, whicli As])aT had luid. fl.^ 
career of Strabo will claim our attention later.<- 


1 C'andidiis, ib. Zono (\\d not cuter 
tlic city Imt remained at CJhalcodtm 
an after the murder, Thcoph. a.m. 

~ ilareclUuus, sub 471. ^ 
murder is founded by Damasems as 
tiuaeherous (cSoXo^urT^trcr, 4 dalmion 
in Idiotiiis, Bibliotheca, 242, fh 340 ed. 

^ CandiduH, ib. Zeno is said to have, 
assisted Jilrmanaric’s escape to Isauna, 
wdicro he married a daughter ol an 
illegitimate son of Zeno. After s 


death he roturnetl tu rnjihtaii.tiu<*ple 
{I'heoph. ib.). 

4 3)mif)t]ess Ihe .samo_ as the 

<TTnf?TV) 7 os Ostiyas mentioned^ >\ 

Prisons, fr. 2 {IM Ml- )'■ ‘'■'’/b. 

ill oomu'xi'.n with tlio ilnu iiivn.sinu 
of 409. As iTTpar-i^yos means hkhj. onl., 
it may he conjectured that ()strys 
succeeded Zeno as Hiafi. uni. ni 
prcmenli iu ihat year (e]>. above, 
]). 318, ??. r>). ^ 

•'> dohn Mai. xiv. p. dTL 

® Bf'iow’, rhap. XIL § 5. 
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At tliis time it was a common practice for rich people to 
maintain in their service not only armed slaves but bands of free 
retainers, often barbarians. It 'was natural enough that this 
practice should grow up in provinces which were exposed to 
hostile depredations, as in Illyricum and in those parts of Asia 
Minor which were constantly threatened by the Isaurian free- 
booters. But it is noteworthy, in view of Leo’s Isaurian policy, 
that in Ms reign Isaurians were themselves hired or retained by 
private persons and that the Emperor found it necessary to forbid 
this dangerous iisaged 

Leo was a man of no education, but he seems to have possessed 
a/ good deal of natural good sense. The historian Malchus, who 
hated him for his religious bigotry, describes him as a sewer of 
wickedness a.nd condemns his administration as ruinously rapa- 
cious.^ This accusation is probably untrue and malicious. The 
financial methods of the Empire were so oppressive that the 
charge of rapacity might be brought against any Emperor, but 
Leo seems to have done nothing to make the s^^stem more 
rigorous, and to have followed in the steps of Marcian in adopting 
particular measures of relief and clemency as occasion offered. 
He is reported to have said that a king should distribute pity to 
those on whom he looks, as the sun distributes heat to those on 
whom he shines, and he may at least in some degree have practised 
what he preached. An anecdote suggests that he encouraged 
petitions. His unmarried sister, Euphemia, resided in a house 
in the south-eastern corner of the Augusteum, close to the 
drome. The Emperor used to pay her a visit with affectionate 
regularity every week. She erected a statue to him beside her 
house, and on its base petitioners used to place their memorials, 
which were collected every morning by one of the 
servants.^ ; 

One of the destructive conflagrations which have so often 
ravaged Constantinople occurred in a.b. 465 (September 2). The 
fire broke out close to the arsenal,^ and it was said that it 


^ C.J. ix. 12. 10 omnibus per 

civUates el ngros habendi bucellcirios 
vel Isauros armatosque servos Ucsntiam 
volumus esse praedusam (a.D. 468). 
See above, p. 43. 

3 Malehusjy. 2« {FJI.Q, iv. p. 114). 

^ Antioch was laid in ruins by an 
oarthciuake in Sept. 458 (cp. Clinton, 
VOL. 1 


F.E,, suh a.). Leo rebuilt the 
edifices (John Mai. 3dy. p. 

E vagrius, ii, 12). 

^ The statue was hence called the 
Pittakes (from Trirr d /aa , letters ) . See 
PaMa, p. 167 (cp. 65). 

® Near the Gate of the Neorion, 
now Baghtscho Kapu. 

y 
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caused by an old woman who was careless with lier candle. 
Superstitious people believed that a maligirant demon had 
assumed the shape of the old woman.i The fire spread eastward 
to the Acropolis, as far as the old temple of Apollo, and south- 
ward to the Forum of Constantine, whence it devastated the 
port-iooes and buildings of Middle Street westward as far as the 
Forum of Taurus, and also pursued a southward course to the 
House of Aniantius or Church of St. Thomas and to the Harbour 
of Julian.'^ It lasted three days. The Senate-house on the north 
side of the Forum of Constantine was destroyed, » and the 
Nymphaeiim directly opposite to it, a building in which those 
who had not largo enough houses of their own used to celebrate 
their weddings. Many magnificent private resideii cos were burned 
down. It is said that Aspar ran about the streets with a pail of 
water on his shoulders, urging all to follow his oxanrple and 
offering silver coins to encourage them. There is no hint of the 
existence of a fire-brigade.^ The Emperor, alarmed by the dis- 
aster, withdrew across the Golden Horn to the palace of St. Mamas 
and remained there for six months. 

In his ecclesiastical policy Leo followed Marcian and faithfully 
maintained orthodoxy as established by the Council of Chalcedon. 
No memorable feat of arms distinguished his reign ^ to counter- 
balance the disastrous issue of his ambitious expedition against 
the Vandals, which will be recounted in another place. The 
Illyrian peninsula was troubled by the restlessness of the Ostro- 
goths, but the brimt of their hostilities was to be borne by Loo’s 
successor. He died on February 3, a.d. 474, having co-opted as 


1 See Rviigrias, ii. 13, the chief 
dcscnptio.ii of the lire (])rm)ably 
derivf.Kl from Priscus, tliroii^Jih ihusta- 
thhiH). Also Theodore Lector, i. 22 ; 
John Mai. xiv, 372; Zonaras, xiv, 1, 
1 (>. 

^ From here it spread to the Church 
of Homonoia of which the position is 
unknown. 

3 (!edrcnus, i. p. 010 (source un- 
known), mciitions tho :^€mTov and 
N vfLcjiahP, The building in tho ortim 
Tauri to which ho refers may bo the 
Jhisilica Theodosiana. The tire was 
(leserilKMl in tho work of Candidas 
(ep. FJJ.G. iv. p. 135), and Shestakov 
has tried to show that the accounts 
in Cedrenus and Zonaras are derived 


from him [Kandid LsaurlskG cp Bihl 
ii. 2, 13). 

^ In later tiines we hear of I’egiilar 
arrangements for extinguiahing Hres. 
See Michael, Vita Theodori ISinditm 
in P,Q. 99, p. 312 ticr cficpdivicv 

Kara rorrovs TrapacrKGVtp, 

^ .Early in his reign a liarbariaii 
people, wliich invaded Puntiis, vas 
repelled and suhjxigated. ^\'e licar of 
this in a letter of bishops of Pontdis 
to the Emperor (Mansi, vii. p. 609), 
and the same event seems to bo 
refcrreil to in other letters {lb. 581, 
583). Tillemont thought these bar- 
barians must be i-lims (IUrl den 
Fmpereur,% vi. 367), but it seems to 
me more probable that they were tiie 
Tzani (for wliom see below* p. 134). 
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Augustus (in October) liis grandson Leo, an infant aged about 
six yearsA 


§ 2. Maximus^ Avitus^ and Majorian (a.d. 455"461) 

If it was a critical moment at- Constantinople at tbe deatb of 
Marcian, it had been a still more critical moment in Italy on 
death of Valentiiiian III. two years before (a.d. 455). For not 
only was there no inalo lieir of the house of Theodosias, but there 
was no minister or general of commanding influence, no Aetiiis 
or Asj3ar, to force a decision. Military riots were iin3vitable, a 
civil war wa.s possible ; and wc read that Eonie \vas in a state 
of distiirba.iic 0 and confusion, and the military forces were divided 
into two factions, one wisliing to elevate Maximus, tlie other 
supporting Maxiinian (son of an Egyptian merchant) who had 
been the st(3ward of Aetiiis.’’ ^ A third possible candidate was 
Majorian, brotlier-in-arrns of Aetius, with whom he liad fought 
against the Franks,*^ and he had the good wishes of Eiidoxia, the 
vidowed Em])ress. If there had been time to consult the Bm- 
peror^ Marcian, we may conjecture that his influence would have 
been thrown into the scale for Majorian. But the money of 
Petronius Maximus ^ decided the event in his favour, just as 
Bertinax had wx)ii the Empire after the death of Commodus by 


^ For dates see John Mai. xiv. p. 
376. The details of the coronation of 
Loo IL arc pniscrved in a eontem- 
|)o.!‘aty account which wais probably 
in (‘hided in a woi‘k of Feter the 
Patrician (Const, l^orph. iJe cer, i. 
(*. 94). After tlie coronation of the 
child the two Leos u'oiild be dis- 
tinguished as Xiiov 6 jui-yas and Aecov 
o fj-i-icpos!, and this, I believe, must be 
the origin of the designation of Leo 
as ‘‘ the Cheat ” ; just as reversely 
Theodosius II. was called ‘■‘the Hniail,” 
because in his infancy iio had been 
knonu). as 6 /xLupbs hacnAecs to dis- 
tinguish him from Arcadius (see above, 
p. 7). Loo never did anything which 
could conceivably earn him tlie 
title of Great in tlie sense in which 
it was bestowed by ])osterity on 
Alexander or ( lonstantiue. — Coins 
issued at the beginning of Leo’s reign 
sho^v Marcian’s head, the legend being 
merely altered to I)ti Leo Perpel Aug ; 
and Piilcheria’s coin stamp with 


Vict(yria Augg (see above, p. 230) was 
used for Vevmsb {A el Verma. Aug)\ 
Later coins of Leo have his portrait, 
a boarded man ; but his face is 
better on a medallion, (Sabatier, PL 
vij. 1), for which an old stamp of 
seventh quinqaennalia of Theodosius 
II. 'was used (as the unaltered reverse 
shows). 

John Ant. /f. 85 {.De ins. p. 127). 
His account deserves credit because 
he drew his information from the 
contemporary historian Prisons. 

® Aetius, however, dismissed him 
from whatever post he held. Sidonius 
attributes this in] iisticc to the influence 
of the wife of Aetius who was jealous 
of Majorian’s growing fame {Garm.. 
V. 120-294). Aiajorian retired to his 
country estate, but was recalled to 
military service after the Patrician’s 
death, by Valentinian [ib. 305-308). 

^ The wealth of Maximus is noted by 
Sidonius Apoilinaris, ii. 13. 
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hiibiiig tlie Praetorian guards. He was elevated to tlie tliroiie 
on Marcli 17, a.d. 455. 

Maximus endeavoured to strengthen himself on the throne hj 
forcing Eiidoxia to marrj him, and if she had yielded willingly, 
it is possible that the Italians might have rallied round him and 
he might have reigned securely. But though he was a member 
of the noble Anician house, he was not like Marcian ; he was not 
one whom the Augusta could bring herself to tolerate even for 
cogent political reasons. If he was really related to the British 
tyrant Haxijnus, who had been, subdued by Theodosius, the great- 
granddaughter of Theodosius had perhaps not forgotten the con- 
nexion ; but the widow of Valentinian must have known or 
suspected the instigator of her lord’s murder.^ In any case, the 
now Augustus was so hated and despised by Eiidoxia that she 
was said to have taken the bold and fatal step of summoning 
Gaiseric the Vandal to overthrow the tyrant. There was indeed 
a particular reason for asking aid from Carthage, instead of 
appealing, as one might have expected her to do, to Constanti- 
nople. Maximus had not only forced her to wed him, but he also 
forced her daughter Eudocia to give her hand to his son Palladius 
whom he created Caesar. And Eudocia was the affianced wife 
of Hiineric, the heir to the Vandal throne. The act of Maximus 
touched the honour of Gaiseric, and he would be likely to come 
to the rescue more promptly than Marcian. The story, there- 
fore, of the appeal of the Empress to the Vandal is credible, 
though it is not certainly true.^ 

Petronius Maximus enjoyed the sweets of power for two 
months and. a half, but he found them far from sweet. The 
man wlio a,s a private individual was so great a figure, once 
made emperor and prisoned in the palace walls, was riieing his 
own success before the first evening fell.” Formerly he used 
to live by the clock, but now he had to reiioimce Ms old 
regular life and his senatorial ease,” His rule was ^Cfrom 


1 The favour he showed to the 
assassins is recorded by .Prosper, suh a. 

2 Little is said of it by western 
writers (Hydafciiis, 167^ rofovs to it as 
an evil rumour). The sources are 
John Ant. he. ciL ; Marcellinus, Chron.t 
ftub a., Proeo})ius, B.V. i. 4; Evagriiis, 
H.!S. ii. 7. All these accounts are 
probably derived from Priscus, but it 


is evident from John Ant. (cp. oi oe 
(ftain) that l?riacus did not tell the 
story as definitely true, but admitted 
the possibility that (haiseric niiglit 
have Como of lus ow'n accord. The 
part played by tlie myst(}i'ioiis 
gimdh in Bidonius, Gann. vii. 441 sqg., 
is not clear. For Palladius see 
Prosper, ib. 
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the . first ,, tempestuous,, with popular tumults, tumults of 
soldiery, tumults of allies/’ Au influential nobleman, who 
was often with him, used to hear him exclaim, Happy 
thou, 0 !3amocle3, whose royal duresse did not outlast a single 

banquet!'”^ 

In May it was known in Italy that Gaiseric had set sail. 
There was consternation at Rome, and a considerable exodus 
both of the higher and the lower classes. Maximus, when he 
heard that the Vandals had landed, thought only of flight. He 
was deserted by his bodyguard and all his friends, and as he 
was riding out of the city, some one cast a stone and Mt him 
on the temple. Tlie stroke killed him on the spot and the 
crowd tore his body lirnl) from limb (May 31).^ 

Three days later® Gaiseric and his Vandals entered Rome. 
Whether they came entirely of their own accord or in answer 
to a summons from the Empress, they were now bent only on 
rapine. The bishop of Rome, Leo I., met them at the gates. 
Although he did not succeed in protecting the city against 
pillage, violence, and vandalism,” he preserved it by his 
intervention from the evils of massacre and conflagration. For 
fourteen days the enemy abode in the city, and plundered it 
coolly and methodically.^ The palace on the Palatine was 
ransacked thoroughly. Precious works of art were carried off, 
and many of the gilt bronze tiles which roofed the temple of 
Jii|)iter Oapitoliiiiis were removed. The robbers added to their 
booty the golden treasures which Titus had taken from the 
temple of Jerusalem. When they had rifled the public and 
private wealth of Rome, and loaded their ships, they returned 
to Africa with many thousand captives, including the Empress 
Eiidoxia and her two daughters, Eudocia and Placidia.^ It will 
be remembered that the idea of an alliance between Gaiseric’s 
heir and a daughter of Valentinian had been suggested by 
Aetius. This plan was now carried out. Himeric married 

^ SidoiiiuR Apoll. Ef p. ii 13 ® For tUe sack of Borne see, besides 

(Dalton). Prosper, Procopms, B.F. i. 5 (he 

® His end is described by Prosper, mentions that a ship laden with 
and with more detail by John Ant. statues was lost on the way to 
ib . ; Jordanes, Get. 235, names Ursus, Carthage). Gaudentius, son of Aetius, 
a Roman soldier, as the assassin. was one of the captives. Cp. Grisar, 

^ Victor Tonn. sub a. Hist, of Rome and the Popes (Eng. 

^ Becum et libara scrutatione tr.), i. 96-99 ; Martroye, Genseric, 
(Prosper), 168 sqq* 
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Eiidocia. Her sister Placidia was already the of a d.is“ 
tiDgiiished Eoman^ Olybriiisd 

But tlie question was, who was to be Emperor ? Rome was 
paralysed by the shock of tlie Vandal visitation, but Gaul 
intervened. Marcus Maecilius Flavius Eparcliiiis Avitiis, the 
man who liad fouglit by tlie side of Aetius and at a great crisis 
had decided Theoderic the Visigothic king to march against 
the Huns, had been appointed by Maximus Master of Both, 
Services in Gaul. It was important for the new Emperor 
to establish a friendly understanding with the Alsigotliic ruler, 
and no one was more lilted to bring this about than Avitus, the 
intimate friend of Theoderic I,, and no less a fem'jiui (jmla to 
Theoderic IL He was, in fa,ct, at Tolosa wlien the news of the 
death of Maxim us arrived, and Theoderic jicrsuaded him that 
he was the necessary nian.^ lie was jiroclaimed Emperor by 
tJie Goths at Tolosa (July 9, or 10) ; five weeks later his assump- 
tion of the Imperial power was confirmed at a meeting of re- 
presentative Gallo-Eoinans at Ugernnm (Beaiicaire), and he was 
formally invested at Arles with Imperial insignia.^ 

Towards the end of the year Avitus crossed the Alps to 
assert his authority in Italy and assume the consulship for 
A.i). 45G. He wiis accompanied by a famous man of letters 
who was Ills son-in-law, Gains Sollius Apollinaris Sidonius, son 
and grandson of Praetorian Prefects of Gaul.^ Sidonius had 
been born and educated at Lyons, and was now about twenty- 
five years of age. For a quarter of a century he was to ])lay a 
considerable part in the relations between Gaul and Italy as 
well as in the internal affairs of Gaul. The poetical panegyih; 
which he recited at Rome in lionour of Ins fatlier-in-law’s 
consulship marks the beginning of his puWic career ; his 
statue was set up in the Forum of Trajan. But the Emperor 
Avitus, wlio was so much at liome at Tolosa., was not welcome 
at EcaTio, tlioiigh he was acknowledged by Marcian. He was 
acceptable neither to the soldiers nor to the Senate, and his 

Biib a. ■ We liave a portrait, of Avitus 
"on gold 'coins, .wMcli show. Ms. side face, 
bearded on tlie, reverse,, lie. Is. tramp- 
ling' ,on a captive.''",,., 

: ', ^ ' The''.', , father .was ",Prefeet in 448..'; 
.'the’-grandf atlxer in ^ 408,..: , , 

® Carm. vii. 


1 X^risciiis, Jr. 10, Ug, Horn. ; 
Procopius, II V. i. 4. Kvagrius, H.E, 
ii. 7 blunders. See Clinton, I\M. ii. 
p. 127. 

Sidonius, Carni. vii. 517 tihi 
pareat orbis^ ?n pereat. 

* Ib. 522-60(1 b’or dates see Fast. 
Vind. pr. pi. 304, and Victor Tonn. 
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behaviour did not tend to make him popular, although his reign 
was distinguislied by military successes by land and sea. 

Both the Vandals and the Siievians had been alert to take 
advantage of the difficulties which followed Valentinianls death. 
Gaiseric Jiad been extending his authority over those African 
provinces which liad been left to Rome by the treaty of a.d. 
442. The Emperor M'arcian had sent an embassy to remonstrate 
with jiiin on the sack of Rome and the captivity of the Imperial 
ladies ; Avitiis sent an embassy warning him to observe the 
treaty. But Gaiseric was inflexibly hostile ; he defied both 
Marcian and Avitus ; and he sent a fleet of sixty ships to descend 
on Italy or Gaul. The general Rieimer, destined to be the 
leading figure in tlie West for about sixteen 3 mars, now makes 
his appearance on the scene. His mother was a daughter of 
ihe Ahsigothic king Walliji, and his father was a Sueve ; he had 
risen in Roman service, and Avitus appointed him Master of 
Soldiersd He now went to Sicily with an army and a fleet ; 
a Vandal descent on that island was evidently expected, and 
was a].)parently attempted in the neighbourhood of Agrigentum. 
The enemy was forced to retreat, but Rieimer followed them and 
gained a naval victory in Corsican waters (a.d. 456).^ 

Theoderic IL, who seems to have been chiefly responsible 
for the elevation of Avitus, had won the Gothic throne by 
murdering his brother Thorismund (a.d. 453).^ He now showed 
his goodwill to the ne\v Emperor by marching into Spain and 
making war upon the Suevians, who were perpetually harrying 
the Roman provinces. But, though he went in the name of 
Avitus and the Roman Republic, we cannot doubt that he was 
delibertitely preparing for the eventual fulfilment of the ambition 
of the Goths to possess Spain themselvevS, by weakening the Suevic 
power. The king of the Suevians, Rechiar, was his brother-in- 
law, and to him Tlieoderic sent ambassadors calling upon 
him to desist from his raids into Roman territory. Rechiar 
defied liiin and invaded Tarracoiiensis, whereupon Theoderic 
led a liost of Goths, reinforced by Burgundians, into Gallaecia, 
and defeated the Suevians in a battle on the river Urbicus, 
near Astorga (October 5, a.d. 456). The victor pushed^ on 

^ Sidoiiius, CWm. ii\ 361 ^ There is an interesting acccnint 

® Wg have to couibine Hydatius, of Theoderic and the daily routine of 
177, with Sidonius, ib. 367, and Prisons, his life in Sidonius, Ejjp. i. 2. 

/r. 7, De leg, Moin. 
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to Bracara, wHcli lie captured tliree weeks later, and Ms 
barbarous army committed all tbe acts of violence and rapine 
usual in sacks, short of massacre and rape. Sometime later 
Recliiar, who had fled, was captured at Portiiscale (Oporto) 
and paid wdth his life for defying his brother dndaw.^ The 
l)attle of the Urbiciis was an important event, for it shattered 
the ])OAver of the Suevians. Their kingdom indeed survived 
for 120 years, but it never recovered its old strength. 

Tlie crusliing victory won by his German allies in Spain did 
not avail Avitiis. Before the great battle w-as fought he had 
left Borne, virtually as a fugitive, on liis w^a,y to Gaul, and was 
probably already a prisoner. The circumstances which led to 
his fall ai.‘e thus related : 

When Avitiis reigned at Rome there was faniiiie in the city, and the 
])eople blaming Awtus compelled him to remove from tlie city of the 
Romans the allies from Gaul who had entered it along with him (that so 
tliere might be fewer mouths to feed). He also dismissed the Goths whom 
lie had brought for the protection of Rome, having distributed among them 
money -which he obtained by selling to merchants bronze stripped from 
public wurks, for there was no gold in the imperial treasury. This excited 
the Romans to revolt when they saw their city stripped of its adornments, 
But Majorian and Ricimer, no longer held in fear of the Goths, openly 
rebelled, so that Avitus was constrained—terrified on the one hand by the 
jirospect of internal troubles, on the other hand by the hostilities of the 
Vandiils — to withdraw from Rome and set out for Gaul.^ 

He was captured at Placentia by Eicimer and Majorian. 
He was deposed from the throne and elected bishop of the city 
which witnessed his discomfiture (October 17 or 18, A.n. 456), 
but died soon afterw'ards.'^ 

A new Etnperor w’as not immediately elected. A temporary 
cessation of a separate Imperial rule in the West occurred on 
several occasions diirhig the twinity years which, followed the 
death of Valentinian. One of these intervals occurred now. 
They are often called interregnums ; it is natural to say that 
from October a.b. 4-56 to April a.d. 457 there wiis an inter- 


1 Hydatiiw, 170-175. 

^ J:>y John Ant. fr, 80, De ins, 

^ John Ant. fr, 80 {De ins, p. 128), 
This notice (doubtless derived from 
Priscus) is the sole authority for the 
vandalism of Avitus, which was 
})rohal)ly the immediate motive of 
Majorian’s measure for the preserva- 


tion of public ))uilc]mg.s. 

^ John Ant. ib. says he was starved 
or strangled. Tliere is a different 
story in Gregory of I’ours, Hist. Trane, 
ii. li. For the dates cp. Cons, Jtal. 
p. 304. Avitus had armed men wiili 
him, and there -was a battle at 
Placentia in which “ his patrician ” 
Messianus was slain, ib. 
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regiiurn in the West, and the expression represents the' actual 
situation. But we must not forget that in theory the phrase 
is incorrect. Legally, Marcian was the sole head of the Empire 
from the fall of Ayitus to his own death at the end of January, 
and Leo was the sole head of the Empire for three months after 
the death of Marcian.^ 

The Master of Soldiers, Ricimer, wliose prestige had been 
establislied by his naval victory, now^ held the destinies of Italy 
in Ids hands. He had succeeded to the post and the responsi- 
bilities of Stilicho, Constantius, and Aetius, but his task was 
vavSfly more difficult. For while those defenders of the Empire 
against the Gernian enemies were supported by the secure 
existence of an established dynasty, Eicimer had to set up 
Emperors in wliose name he could act. At the beginning of 
A.i>. 457 the situations in Italy and at Constantinople were 
similar. In both cases the solution of the difficulty depended 
on the action of a military leader of barbarian birth; Aspar’s 
position was as that of Eicimer. Both were the makers of 
Emperors, neither could aspire to be an Emperor himself. They 
were Arians as well as barbarians.^ 

The legitimacy of any Emxieror set up in Italy depended on 
his being recognised as a colleague by the Emperor reigning at 
Constantinople. Avitus had been recognised by Marcian, and 
if the seat of his successor was to be firmly established it was 
indispensable that he should obtain similar recognition. The 
poMtical importance of conforming to this constitutional necessity 
was realised by Eicimer, and we may confidently assume that 
after the fall of Avitus, he, acting probably through the Eoman 
Senate, communicated with the Emj^eror of the East. Marcianos 
death x:)ostponed a settlement, but one of the early acts of Leo I. 
was to nominate a colleague. That the suggestion of Majorian/s 
;na.rue came from Eoine we can hardly doubt. Julius Valerianus 
Majorianus was a thorough Roman and on that account most 
acceptable to the Senators. He had been, we saw, the candidate 

^ Cf)ins of Warcian minted in Italy beginning of the reign of Valen- 
beiong* to tins interval, and those of tinian III. 

Leo to the longer period between the ^ We have an inscription of Riciin or 
death of Majorian and the accession recording that he decorated with 
of Antheniius (4-61-467). Cp. de Sails, mosaics the Arian church of S. Agatha 
Coins of the EudoxiaSy in 215, who in Rome in accordance with a %ow. 
holds that the custom of striking Its date is later than 459, the year of 
coins at Italian mints in honour of his consulship. De Rossi, ii.* 1, p. 
tlie eastern colleague ceased at the 438 ; Dessau, 1294. 
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of Eiicloxia after lier liiisbaiid’s deatli. He tras elevated to tlie 
throne on April 1, a.b. 457d At the same time Leo conferred 
upon Riciiner the title of Patrician. 

There, were two tasks for the new Aiigiistiis to accomplisli 
if he waxs to make Ids sea,t on the throne secure and exercise 
effective rule in the west. He had, in the first place, to quell 
the opposition in Gaul. The fall of Avitus had aroused the 
wrath both of his barbarian ■ friends, .Visigoths and Burgundians, 
and of tlie jnovincials. Gallic Avitiis had failed to conciliate 
Italian goodwill ; it was now to be seen whetlier Italian Majoriaii 
would succeed in solving the reverse piN:fbleiii.. There was little 


love lost between tlio Romans and the trans-Alpine provincials, 
and there was now a serious danger, such as had often occurred 
before, that Gaxil would attempt to dissociate itself politically 
' from Italy, and luive an Emperor to itself. 

There are indeed signs of a gradually widening rift betw^een 
Gaul and the rest of the Empire ever since the time of the 
tyrants in the reign of Honoiius. It has been observed that 
‘ of the tw^enty-eight Praetorian Prefects of Gaul in the fi.ftli 
century whose names are recorded, we know that eighteen were 
Gaul^, and of the other ten none is known to be of Italian birth. 

; points to the conclusion that the feeling in Gaul was such 
" tbat the central government considered it impolitic to appoint 
any one to that post outside the circle of Gallic senators. The 
loss of Africa probably accentuated the sectional feeling in both 
I Italy and Gaul, and from this point of view the elevatio}i of 
; Avitus was a momentarily successful attempt of the Gallic 
nobility to wrest from the Italians th.e political predominance 
-jfrhieh had hitherto been theirs. It was the business of Majorian. 
Ip preserve for Italy her leading position and at the same time to 

;Ma|<Krian entered Gaul - with' an army composed mainly of 
mercenaries, and found the Burgundians in league uvith . 
iiii llJj^Htants of Lugdxmeusis Priina against himself,*^ Lyons, 


B Etd been created wwfiHler 
, February Vmd, FT, 

His address to the Senate 
drtu imperii dmi Maiorimii) 
the inauguration of a new 
33er is thus mentioned : erit 
^mtepatrkioque mdro 
d pervigil cura. 


“By Bundwuli {WadroNu^'-ir/te 
Studlen, p. 8), who has ^^lsis^■■(^d 
rightly on the iniportiinee of the 
struggle for power IxUween (Jaul aiu! 

Italy.' 

^ Cons, It ah (Auet. Prosper, Hawu.), 
mb 457 ; Marius Avent. sub 450. 
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wlijcli .I'uid receives, a Burgundian garrison, was comj^ellcd to 
surrender and was piiiiislied for its rebellion by tlie imposition 
<.)f lieaAicr taxation. This burden, however, was soon reniitted, 
through, the eiforts of Sidonius Apollinaris, who delivered an 
enthusiastic Panegyric at Lyons on the man who had helped 
to detliToiie his father-in-law.^ The Visigoths were besieging 
Arelate, but Majorian’s general, Aegidius, drove back Theoderic 
from its walls and firm compacts were made betweeii the two 
potentates.^ The Burgundians were allowed peacefully to 
possess the province of Liigdunensis Prima.^ Honours were 
freely distributed to the Gallic nobility. 

Majorian liad accomplished one task ; the other was more 
difficult. It was indispensable for an Emperor, who had not 
the prestige of belonging to a dynasty, to win general con- 
fidence by proving himself equad to the great eme.rgency of the 
time ; he must '' preserve the state of the Roman world.” ^ 
The deliverance of Arelate was a good beginnmg. But the great 
emergency was the hostility of the Vandals who in their ships 
harried the Roman provinces and infested the Mediterranean 
waters. TJie defeats which Eicimer had inflicted on their fleet 
at Corsica did not paralyse their hostilities. The words of an 
historian indicate that Avitus in facing this danger had felt his 
inability to grapple with it : ''He was afraid of the wars with the 
Vandals.” ^ 

Majorian prepared an expedition against Africa on a grand 
scale ; liis fleet numbered 300 ships and was collected off the 
coast of Spain. The liopes of all his subjects were awakened and 
their eyen fixed on his preparations. But a curious fatality 
attended all expeditions undertalcen against the Vandals, whether 
they ])roceeded from Old Rome or from Hew Rome, or from 
both together. T.he expedition of Castinus had collapsed in 
A , D . 422, that of Aspar had failed in a.b. 431, the armament of 
Ardabiiriiis did not even reach its destination in a.d, 441, and 
the expedition of Majorian came to naught in a.b. 460. Gaiseric 
ravaged tlic coasts of Spain and many of the Roman warships 


^ Oanti. iv., y. 

- Hydatius, 197, a.b. 459. Afajorian 
was in Gaul in 458™459. 

® Not inchiding Lyons. 

^ Majorian, Nov, 1 Romani orb is 


statwm . . . projjiiia divinitate ser- 
vemus, 

^ See Priseus, fr. 13 (i>e leg. gent. 
p. 585), who is almost verbally 
followed by John Ant. Jr, 87, ]). 
203. 
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were siirprisod and captured in tlie bi\r ““of Alicaiite.-^ Yet ; 
aiiotlier expedition, and one' on a, grand scale, was soon to be ' 
fitted out and also to meet witli disconifiture ; and more tliaii 
stweiitj years xvere do' elapse mitil tlie numemus failiires wer^^ 
be retrieved by tlie victories of Justinian and Belisarius. 

This misfortime led to th,e' fall of Majorian. He retimied , 
froin Spain to Gaul, and ■'after "a, sojourn at Arles passed into 
It al}' witliout an army.' In Italy, and at Rome, lie was probably 
popular ; Imt now that he had proved himself unable to pre- 
st‘rve tlic state of the Eoirian world, Ricimer, wlio was thoroughly i 

dissatisfied with him, could venture to take action against him. 

At Tortona Majorian 'was' seized by Ricimer’s officers, ' stripped 
of the purple, and beheaded (August 2, a.d. 461).'^ He had done 
at once too little and too much. An Emperor who was just j 

strong enough to act with independent authority, but not strong j 

enough to contend with the enemies of the State, was useless 
to Ricimer, who himself seemed resolved not to leave Italy, 

])robably judging that the constant presence of a capable general 
with considerable forces was necessary against descents of the 
Vandals. There were other enemies too against whom he had ^ : 

to defend it. He had to fight against the Ostrogoths of Pannonia, 
and to rcipel an invasion of Alans. But the great foe was Gaiseric, 1 

wlio liated him as the grandson o£ King Wallia. 

§3. r/ic Ifm //fc (a.d. 4()l-~468) 

Nearly tliree and a ha, If montlis ])assed l)eix>re Majorian was 
succeeded b}' Ilbius Severus, a Lucanian, wlio ivas elected by the 
Senate at the instance of Ricimer a,nd proclaimed a,t Raweniia 
(November 19, a..d. 461). He was not recognised at Constau- 

^ Avont. 400 (whem ® Burin, A.D. 45S Maj<»rian liad 

iOliro™ Alfeaiitn is itiisleaUingly Ue* atteinpU'ri luufiii roiuedial Icgisjatioii, 
aiTihtal as imir New (Jiirtluige). (^p. He ait^viateU tiie pallia burdens b\^ 
llyduHtis, IL’OO, and bco AXartroyo, a remission t*i‘ arrears {Nor. 2) and 
V- Majorian made a resuscitated the oillee of (hpiiaor 

disgrai-eful tnaaty ’’ with Gaiscnc, chiiatis {Nor, ti). He enacted a inueh- 
John Ant. //>. Proijably he ceded the needed law for preseiwiiig tln‘ pubjie 
Human pi'ovinces in Africa (the buildings of Uonifi, to ciiCM-k tlie 
Mam'(‘,taiua,8 ami Tripolitana) which “ dlstiguroment of tlu^ face, tif the 
Gaistde had reeenlly Beiml venerable city’' {Nor. 4). H(‘ also 

^ Ho c(!kd}rated games at which endeavoured to (hail uilh liu' stscial 
iSidoiiius Apollinaris was present evil of (celibacy {Nor, d). 

i. 11). ^ Fasti Vitld. sub a. 404. 
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tiiiople. He reigned as a figiireliead ; Eicimer was tlie actrual 
ruler.^ 

It iniglit seem that at this juncture Italy miglit have received 
another Augustus from Gauh and that Aegidius, Master of Both 
Services in Gaul ^ and friend of Majorian, might have crossed 
the Alps to avenge his death. Aegidius acknowledged no allegi- 
ance to Ricimer’s Emperor,^ but he was fully occupied with the 
defence of the Gallic provinces against the Visigoths, who 
were attempting to extend their power northward and eastward. 
We find him winniiig a battle at Orleans in a.d. 463,^ and in 
the following year he died. 

Eicimer had an opponent in another qua,rter, the count 
Marcelliniis, In a.d. 461 this general was in Sicily, in command 
of an army chiefly consisting of Hun auxiliaries ; he had probably 
been posted there by Majorian to protect the island against the 
Vandals. But the bribes of Eicimer prevailed upon the cupidity 
of the Huns and induced them to leave the service of Marcelliniis 
and enter his own. Then Marcellinus, conscious that he could 
not vie with Eicimer in riches, went to Dalmatia, where he 
ruled under the authority of Leo, and perhaps with the title of 
Master of Soldiers in Dalmatia.^ On his departure Sicily was 
ravaged by the Vandals and Moors, and a pacific embassy from 


^ His monogram appears on the 
revcx’se of coins of Severus. There 
were a good many issues of coins 
during this reign. Perhaps one of the 
earliest of fche solidi of Severus was 
that 'ivith the same reverse typo which 
apj)ears on solidi of Petronius Maximus 
and Majorian — an Emperor holding 
a cross and a globe surrnoimtetl by a 
Victory, witli liis right foot on a 
dragon’.s head. — A bronze weight with 
an inscription of Plotinus Eustathius, 
Pj-efoet of Pome, may belong to the 
reigoi of Severus {C.I.L. x. 8072). 
It illustrates the position of Hicimer, 
whoso name is associated -with the 
Emperors : salris dd. nn. et 
Ridirierc. On another tablet, of the 
i^raet. Prefect Probianus, his name 
docs not appear with those of Leo 
and Severus (Dessau, 811). 

^ Hy datiiis, 218. It was doubt- 
less Maximus who first conferred 
this higher rank and title on a 
Gallic commander ( A vit us), hitherto a 
magister equUiim, The change illus- 


trates the political importance of Gaul 
at this time. See above, p. 326. 

® Priscus, fr, 14, Re leg. gent 

^ Cp. Hydatius, ib. ; Marius Avent. 
A'ub a. Aegidius defeated Erederic, 
brother of King Theoderic, near 
Orleans. Before his death he was 
negotiating with Gaiseric, the plan 
being that the Vandals should attack 
Kicimer in Italy while Aegidius was 
making war on the Visigoths. 

® Marcellinus had been a friend of 
Aetins and after his murder had mth- 
drawn to Dalmatia. The Gallo- 
Roman s offered him the Imperial 
crown in 458 before thejr accepted 
Majorian. (Procopius, B. V. i. 6 ; 
Sidonius, Bpp. i. 11. 6.) Damascius 
in his Isidori (Photius, Bibl. 242 
p. 342) describes him as avroUenroro^ 
of Dalmatia. I conjecture 
that his title was magister militum 
Dahnaliaef because after his death 
his nephew Julius Kepos held this 
exceptional title; see G,J. vi. 61. 5 
(A.D. 473). 
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Biciiuer liad no effect. But anotlier embassy sent at tlie same 
time by tlie Emperor Leo induced Gaiseric to come to terms 
at last in regard to the ladies of the Tlieodosian lioiise, wliose 
deliverance from their captivity iii Cartilage Marcian had vainly 
endeavoured to secure. Eudocia, the bride of lluneiic, was 
retained, but her mother Eiidoxia and her sister Placidia were 
sent to Constantinople. In return, Gaisiuic barg:aiii(al for a 
certain share of the property of Valentinian III. as the downy 
of Eudocia.^ He had already occupied and annexed the aiaiii*e- 
tanian provinces, as well as Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic 
islands. 

lliis ('.oticession had its deiiuite. ])olitical |>m*po.se which was 
soon revealed. The Vandal monarch noiv canui foiai'ard as the 
champion of the Tlieodosian house against Eiciiner and liis u|)start 
Emperor. Placidia lind married Olybrius, a niemlier of the noble 
Anician gens, and Gaiseric demanded that Olybrius should succeed 
to the throne in Italy. Tlireatened on one hand by the Vandals, 
on the other by the ruler of Dalmatia, Ricimer and the obedient 
Senate solicited the good offices of Leo. He was asked to bring 
about a reconciliation with Gaiseric and with Marcellinus. Leo 
consented. One envoy prevailed on Marcellinus not to wage war 
against the Romans, the other returned from Carthage without 
result. Gaiseric claimed in his daughter-in-law’s name all the 
private property possessed by her father in Italy, and also the 
inheritanceof Aetius, whose sonGaudentius he re.tained a prisoner. 
In pursuance of these claims he led a great expedition, against 
Italy and Sicily, ravaged tlie country districts and imdefmidcd 
towns. Tliere was no officiout navy to opfiose him at nm. 

The elevation of Olybrius, wliich w'oiild have been a restitution 
of the Tlieodosian dynasty, miglit have s(3emcd a ho])eful solu- 
tion of some of the difficulties of the situation, Imt the fact that 
he wnis Gaiseric^s candidate and relative \vas a reason against, 
accepting him. For a year and eight months after the death, of 
Severus (August 1 5, a.d. 465), no successor was aj >])ointed . Then 
Gaiseric made a raid on the Peloponnesus (a.o. 467) and Le.o 
determined to take decisive ste])s and act in close conjunction 

^ A.T>. 40:2. Hydatinn, 2UL ]*ri«rias, vt dkiiur, RlHmvrls Jmiidv Hercru.n 
fr. 10 (iti De. leg. Horn.).. llonum in palalio reneno enl. 

If thin m Irne, liicijacr liad a hand 
ui the (leahh of n«i> hnver than three, 
if not four, Empero.r.y. 


^ FaH. Viiid, pr.f snh 464. Acciord- 
isig to the Chronicle of Cassiodorus, 
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witli the Italian government. Now that not only Italy and 
Sicily were threatened, but the entire commerce of the Medi- 
terranean, the forces of the east were to be united with those of 
Italy and Dalmatia against the African foe. The first step was 
to find 0 . suitable man to invest with Imperial authority in the 
west. The choice of Leo fell on the patrician Anthemius, who, 
a,s the son-in-law of the Emperor Marcian, might be considered in 
some sort a representath^^e of the house of Theodosius, and his 
pretensions might be set against those of Gaiseric’s candidate, the 
husband of Piacidia. Tlie support of Ricimer was secured by 
an arrangement that lie sliould marry the daughter of Anthemius. 
Tlie elder Piacidia liad married Athaulf, her granddaughter 
Eudocia had married JIuncric, both indeed under a certain 
compulsion ; yet Anthemius afterwards professed to regard it 
as a great condescension to have given his daughter to the 
barbarian general. He arrived in Italy and %vas proclaimed 
Emperor near Rome on April 12, a.d. 467.^ 

The exjiedition which was organised to overthrow the kingdom 
of tlie Vandals was on a grand and impressive scale, but it ended 
ill miserable failure, due to lukewarmness and even treachery 
both ill the east and in the west. 

The number of vessels that set sail from Constantinople 
(a.d. 468) is said to have been 1113, and the total number of 
men who embarked was calculated as exceeding 100,000. But 
unfortunately Leo, under the influence of his wife Verina and his 
friend Aspar, appointed as general a man who was both in- 
competent and untrustworthy, his wife’s brother Basiliscus. 
Aspar, it is said, was not over-anxious that Leo’s position should 
be strengthened by such an exploit as the subversion of the Vandal 
kingdom : lie scliemed therefore to procure the election of a 
general whose success was extremely improbable.^ The western 
armament obeyed a more competent commander. Marcelliiius 

Ooih^, Half sub a, p. 305, Cassio- the powers of both sections of the 
dorus, Vrhvon., sub a. He was not Empire are united ” (Peter Patricius, 
created i<]in])eror or crowned until he in Constantine Porph. De cer. i. 87, 
arrived in Italy, for he sent Heliocrates where the ceremony of the reception 
to (\)nstan(.ino})io to announce his of the ambassador of Anthemius is 
eioration and obtain formal recogni- described). 

tion. i.eo sent his image bound with ^ Compare Hydatins, 247 Asparem, 
hay leaves (rd XavfjeaTa) to the cities degradahmi ad prhmtam vitam. 
of the east with a command that it filimnque eius occisnm. adversus Ro- 
should he honoured Mice his own, “ that manum hnperium, sicut detectique sunt, 
all the cities may learn with Joy that Vmdalis misukntes. 
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assuincd tlie diiectioH of the Italian fleetd- But his participation 
ill the enterprise alienated Eicimer, who was his personal enemy, 
and wlio sc<‘ms to have been jealous of ikithernins already. 

Tlie plan of operations was that the eastern forces should be 
divided into two parts, and that the Vandals sliould be attacked 
at three points at the same time. Basilisciis himself was to sail 
directly against Carthage. Heraclius, another general, having 
taken up the forces of Egypt on his way, -was to disenibarlv in 
Tripolitaiia, and to march to Carthage by land. Marcelliiiiis, 
with the Italian forces, ivas to surprise the Vandals in Sardinia, 
and sail thence to join the eastern arinies at Carthage. 

If the cx)minander-iii"c]iief had not been Basilisciis, and if 
tlie ()])porient had not been Gaiseric, the expedition might ea-sily 
have succeeded. But Gaiseric, though physically the least, wars 
mentally the greatest of the barbarians of his time. Even a,s 
it was, though Basiliscus had such a foe to cope with, success 
was within the grasp of his hand. The invaders were welcome 
to the Catholics of Africa, who were persecuted by their Arian 
lords. Marcelliniis accomplished his work in Sardinia without 
difficulty; Heraclius met no obstacle in executing his part 
of the scheme ; and the galleys of Basiliscus scattered the fleet 
of the Vandals in the neighbourhood of Sicily. On hearing of 
this disaster, Gaiseric is said to have given up all for lost ; the 
Roman general had only to strike a decisive blow and Caridiage 
would have fallen into his hands. But he let the opportunity 
slip, and, taking up his station in a haven, at some dista.nce from 
Carthage, lie granted to the humble prayers of Jus wil}^ opponent, 
a respite of five days, of which Gaiseric maihi gocal use. He 
jiropared a new fleet and a niuiiber of fireslxips. The winds 
favourofl his designs, and he suddenly bore (hmi on the Homan 
armament, wliich, under the combined stress of surprise, adverse 
wind, and the destructive ships of fire, was routed and at least 
half destroyed. Basiliscus fled with the remnant to Sicily, to 
join Marcellinus, whose energy and resources miglit possibly 
have retrieved the disaster ; but the hand of an assassin, iiispir(‘{l 
jxerhaps by Eicimer, rendered this hope futile.*^ Heraclius, who 
had not r<‘a.ched Carthage when he .heard of the defeat of tlie 

^ Mam‘llinuH, Chron,^ suh a, 408, reedved from L{h* (\vc loay assumo) 
wli<^r(5 it m mentinned that Mar- Iho title of PatrUa'afi. 
ceiiinus was a pagan. He had '•* Marcellinus, t-hron. 
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fler.t, retraced Im steps, and Basiliscus returned to Constantinople, 
whc^re aniid popular odium ^ lie led a life of retirement at Heraclea 
oil the Propontis, until lie appeared on the scene of jniblic life 
a.gaiii after Leo’s death. . . ■ 

The ill-success of this expedition, organised on such a grand 
scale that it might have seemed irresistible, must have produced 
a great moral "effect. The Roman Empire had put forth all 
its strength, and had signally failed against one barbarian 
nation. This event must liave not only raised the pretensions 
and arrogance ol: tlie Vandals themselves, but increased the con- 
temjit oi otlie-r German nations for the Roman power ; it ivas 
felt to be a luimiliating disaster by the government at Constan- 
tinople, ivhile the government in Italy was too habituated to 
defeat to be gravely affected. . 

The cost of the armament was immense. Leo had found in 
the treasury a reserve of 100,000 lbs. of gold (over £4,500,000).^ 
This ivas exceeded by the expenses of equipping the ill-omened 
expedition,^ and the consequence is said to have been that the 
tren,sury hovered on the brink of bankruptcy for more than 
thirty years. 


§ 4. Anthemius and Ricimer (a.I). 467-474) 

Tlie conciliation of Gaul was a problem whicli was no less 
iinportaiit fur Antliemiiis than it had been for Majorian. The 
situation there had clianged for the worse. The Visigotliic crown 
bad passed to Euric, who had murdered his brother Theoderic 
in A.B. 466. Eijiic was perhaps the ablest of all the Visigothic 
kings, and he aimed at extending his rule over all Gaul. The 

Illyricum) contributed 47,000 lbs. gold, 
the treasury of the Sacred Largess, 
17,000 lbs. gold : in all 64,000 ibs. ; 
while the 700,000 lbs. of silyer were 
supplied partly e/c S7],u.ev(riixm> (ie. 
from confiscated property, and there- 
fore from the treasury of the Private 
Estate) and partly by the treasury of 
Aiithemius. It is unfortunate that 
we have not the story of the expe- 
dition given by the contemporary 
Priscus, whose work was the source of 
Tlieophanes, A.M, 5961, and indiiectly 
(through Eustathius of Epiphania) 
of Procopius. Gp. Haury, Proleg, %o 
his ed. of Procopius, ix. sqq. 


^ He was obligc^d to seek refuge in 
the sanctuary of {St. Sophia. 

^ John Lydiis, JJe mag, iii. 43. 

® According to Proco]>iLirf, B, T. i. 
0, the total cost was 130,000 lbs. of 
gfdd ; according to Lydus, ib., 65,000 
ibs. of gold ami 700,0*00 lbs. of silver, 
which (caiculating the ratio of gold to 
silver as I : IS) would together afnoiint 
to about 104,000 lbs. of gold. The 
stateinont of Lydus evidently rests on 
the same data as the interesting notice 
of the historian Candidus [fr, 4, in 
F.HXr. iv. p. 137). The chests of 
the Praetorian Prefects (East and 
VOL. I 
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Gallo-Eomans felt themselves now in greater danger, and they 
looked to ainthemius for protection with an eagerness which tliey 
had not shorn) in the case of Majorian. They sent a deputation 
to the new Emperor at Rome, both to petition him to remedy 
some administrative abuses and to stimulate him to take ade- 
qiiate measures for the defence of the GJallic provinces. The 
most distinguished member of the deputation was Sidoniiis 
Apollinaris.'^ The panegyrist of Avitus and Majorian was 
called upon to compose a panegyric of a third Em])eror, on tlie 
occasion of his consulshij).- It was publicly recited on the 
kalends of January a.T). 468. TJic poet emphasised the fact 
tliat the elevatioi of Anthemius was a restoration of the unity 
of the Ejnpire. He liailed C-oristantinoj>ie in these vrords : 

Salvo sceptrorum eoliimeii, regina orientis, 

orbis Roma tui, 

and praised the Byzantine education of the new ilugustus of the 
West. He w^as rewarded by the Prefecture of Rome. This 
appointment was much more than a recognition of his personal 
merit ; it w^as intended to conciliate Gallo-Roman sentiment.^ 
The pleasure of Sidoniiis in holding this high office was some- 
what marred by the sensational trial of Arvandiis, the Praetorian 
Prefect of Gaul, with whom he was on terms of friendship. 
Arvandus had sunk deeply into debt and had peculated public 
funds. His prosecution, was decided by the Council of the Seven 
Provinces, and he was brought to trial before the Roman Senate. 
If malversation had been the only charge, he might have escaped 
through the influence of his friends, but he had been guilty of 
treasonable communications witli the enemy, and there was clear 
proof of this in a letter in Ins <}\vn handii'riting to King Enric, on 
which his accusers had managed to lay hands. Bidonios did all 
he could to help him, but the confidence of Arvandus himself, 
who was unable till the last moment to believe that he could be 
condemned, refused the advice of his friends and frustrated tlsoir 
e;tTo,rts to save him. His confidence indeed was so strange that 
it has been conjectured that liis conimimicatimjs with Euric 

^ la aa iiitcT’nstiag letter {Ep/h i. a) 

>Si<ioiuiis (loHcribes his journey to 
(in 407), where he arrived 'when 
tlic nnjitiais of Rieimer with Alypia 
verc ])oing (3elcbratod, and the eity 
was given over to rejnieing. 


“ (Uit'm, ii. 

® f'jpp, i. a, .hiiN un has riglitly 
]>ointed out that the \’i lioh^ arCur was 
j)rcarraii;/e<l ; the })anegyrie was a 
pretext, not the motive, of the 
appointment. 
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had been secretly prompted by Eicimer, and that he was trusting 
in the ])rotectioii of the Emperor’s son-in-law d- He was con- 
demned to death and flung into the island of the Serpent of 
Bpidaurns (Island of the Tiber). There,” writes Sidonius, '' an 
object of compassion even to his enemies, his elegance gone, s|)ewed 
as it were by Fortune out of the land, he now drags out by benefit 
of Tiberius’ law his respite of thirty days after sentence, shudder- 
ing through the long hours at the thought of hook and Gemoiiian 
stairs, and the noose of the brutal executioner.” ^ * 

Anthemius made large concessions to the Burgundians in Gaul 
to ensure their aid against the Goths, but he was not successful 
in resisting the aggression of Euric.® In Italy he was not popular. 
He was a Greelc ; he was too fond of philosophy or thaumaturgy ; 
he was inclined to paganism.^ His higli standard of justice and 
honest attempts to administer the laws impartially did not over- 
come the prejudices of the Italians, and the failure of the Vandal 
expedition did not heighten his prestige. His relations to Eicimer 
gradually changed from mutual tolerance to distrust and hostility ; 
the father-in-law regretted that he had given his daughter to a 
barbarian ; the son-in-law retorted with the epithets Galatian 
and Greekling (Graeculus). In this contest the Senate and 
people of Eome preferred the Greek Emperor to the Suevian 
patrician.^ The question of Eoman ” or German ascendancy, 
which had underlain the situation for fifteen years, was now clearly 
defined. 

As a result of these dissensions, Italy in a.d. 472 was prac- 
tically divided into two Idngdoms, the Emperor reigning at Eome, 
the Patrician at Milan. The venerated Epiphanius, bishop of 
Ticinum, attempted in vain to bring about a reconciliation. It 
will bo remembered that Gaiseric had wished to elevate to the 
Imperial throne Olybiius, the husband of the younger Placidia. 
At this time Olybrius was at Constantinople, and his Vandal 
connexion made him a suspicious person in the eyes of Leo, 
who is said to have planned a treacherous device to remove him. 


^ Martroye, Oeumrir., p. 234. 

“ Sidoniiis, Bpj). i. 7, ’Dalton’s 
tiranslai'inn. The sentence was not 
(iHf'riod out. Seronatus, governor of 
Aquitanioa Prima, was less lucky. 
Acicused of opj)i‘ession and treaoher- 
t>us relations with the Goths by the 
pcopio of Auvergne, he was executed. 


Sidonius calls him a Catiline, Rpp. ii. 1. 

3 His son Anthomiolus was a 
commander in operations against the 
Goths. Gkron. Gall 049 (p. 664). 

^ Damascius { Vita Isklori, p. 208) 
says that he cherished the hope of 
restoriag pagan idolatry. 

® John Ant, fr, 93 {loc. cit p. 131). 
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He sent Olybriiis to Rome for the ostensible purx)ose of reconciling 
Anthemius and Ricimer. But he also sent a messenger to 
Anthemius ^ ith a letter instructing him to put Olybriiis to death. 
Ricimer intercepted the letter, and Leo’s stratagem led to tlie 
result •which he least wished.^ Ricimer invested Olybrius with 
the purple (April). 

The army of Ricimer soon besieged Rome. Leo had overcome 
the ])ower of Aspar ; was Anthemius to overcome the power of 
Ricimer ? In the cam]) of the besiegers was the Seirian soklic.r 
Odovacar, sonof Edccon, destined soon to play a more memorable 
role in Italian history than Ricimer himself. The Tiber was 
guarded and su|)p]ies -were cut oil ; and the Romans ])ressod by 
hunger resolved to liglit. An army under Eilimer, who was per- 
haps Master of Soldiers in Gaul, liad come to assist them. The 
Imperial forces lost heavily in the battle, and Ricimer completed 
his victory by treachery.^ Anthemius, wlien bis adherents liad 
surrendered to the barbarians, disguised himself and mingled with 
the mendicants who begged in the church of St. Clirysogonus.^ 
There he was found by Gundobad, Ricirner’s nepliew, and 
beheaded (July 11, A.n. 472).^ 

But the days of Ricimer were numbered. He survived his 
father-in-law by six weeks,® and the last Emperor he created 
died two months later.® He is not an attractive figure, and it 
would be easy to do him injustice. Barred by his Atia/ii faith 
as well as by liis German birth from ascending the throne, Ricimer 
liad the clioicc of two alternative policies — to maintain aii 


^ This transaction is rehated f>y 
tlulin jVUihilas, xiv. p. 374, and is 
qnitc credible. Op. my note on The 
Emperor Ohjbrin.^ in E.HE., duly 
1880. OlyhVins had been consul in 
4(54. Ilo \viis dcs{?cnded from Sextus 
n<aroniuH UrobiiH, consul in 371 . Ifis 
grandson (by his daughter dulia.na) 
was consul in 401, and married Irene, 
a niece of the Emperor Anastasius. 
Idiai he \ras never na’ognised as 
Augustus in the £last seems clear 
from th(^ circumstances, and Stein 
{Stud, z, ik'ich, des hyz. Reiches^ p. 170) 
has {.Kiduecd conlirmatory ovidemic. 

Knnodius. ITf. Eplph. p. 

John Ant. Jr. Od {Exc. de ins. p. 131) 
Paul. Diac. HmL misc, 15. 4 

Schmhlt, Gp. cit. 202. 

3 This church, restored more than 


once, still sian<Ls, near Sta. Vlaria in 
Trasievere. 

^ John Ant. ,/>. 200 {F.H.a. Iv.), 
says “ Guridubad, Eicimer’s brother,” 
and aiiorwartls speaks of OumiifjaloH 
as his nephew. Tlie fact \s that 
Ricimer’s sist.(^r married Gundioc, the 
Burgundian Jdng, and tlicir son w'as 
Gundobad, uoav in Homan s:ervie{‘, 
fmt Hooji to succeed to a Burgundian 
throne. 

^ H.e died August 18, 472, fro in 
vomiting blood, Jr>hn Ant. ib. 

® Nov. 2, of dropsy, ib. The dai<^ 
in tlic PmchaU Campamum {Ohron. 
mdn. i. p. 30G), borne out by an 
Auviarium to Prosper {ib. ]). 402), is 
to be preferred to Oct. 23 of Oio Easli 
Vind. pr. {ib, p. 300). 
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Tniperial succession in Italy or to recognise the sole authority of 
the ]^hri])eror at Constantinople. It would probably have been 
repugnant to the ideas and traditions of liis training to have cast 
off all allegiance to tlie Empke and created in Italy a government 
on Gernian foundationSj formally as well as practically inde- 
pendent. His choice of the first of the two policies was doubtless 
decided by public opinion and the influence of the Roman Senate, 
perhaps also by his own attachment to the system under which 
he was the successor of the great Masters of Soldiers, Stilicho 
and Aotius. But Italy had a taste of the other alternative in 
those sometimes long intervals between the puppet Emperors, 
wiien Leo v'as its only legitimate ruler. The success of Eicimer 
in maintaining this system for so many years was partly due to 
his diplomatic skill in dealing with Leo. But it worked badly. 
For it was based on the assumption that the Emperor Avas to be 
a nonentity like Honorius and Valentinian, and except in the 
case of Sever us (whom Leo never acknowledged) circumstances 
hindered Eicimer from choosing a man who was suited to the 
role. Ill the matter of the expedition against the Vandals he 
had shown but lukewarm loyalty to the interests of the Empire, 
but Italy oAved much to him for haAung defended her shores, and 
for having kept in strict control the German mercenaries on 
AAdmin her defence dejiended. The events which follow’-ed his 
death Avill be the best commentary on the significance of his 
rule and enable us to appreciate his work. 

§ 5. Extension of German Rale in Gaul and S‘pam 

Tbe accession of Euric to the Visigotliic throne, which he 
won by murder, meant the breaking of the last weak federal 
linlvs wliich attached the Visigoths to the Empire.^ Euric was 
prol)ubly the ablest of their kings. He aimed at extending his 
poAA^er over all Gaul and Spain, and he accomplished in the 
eighteen years of Lis reign a large part of his programme. He 
Avas a fa!iatical Arian. They say that the mere mention of 
the name of Catholic so embitters his countenance and heart 
that one might talce him for the chief priest of his Arian sect 
rather than for the monarch of his nation. ” ^ The principal 

^ ^ iio ail nin]>assy to Gonstan- denounce the status of foederati and 
tiao[)lc (Hydatius 238). It has been claim full sovranty (Schmidt, i. 260;. 
cimjectiired that the jnu'xjose was to ^ Sidonius, Epp, vii. 6. 0. 
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hope of those Gallo-Konians of the south, who clung passionately 
to the Eoinan connexion, lay in the Burgundian power, which 
had itself in recent years made large encroachments on the 
Imperial provinces. King Chilperic ruled in Lyons and Vienne 
in the west, and at Geneva in the east ; the provinces of Lug- 
dimensivs Priina and Maxima Sequanorum were almost entirely 
under his sway. His Arianism was not like that of Euric ; 
he was tolerant and on friendly terms with Catholic Ijishops ; 
lie wa.s glad to enjoy the breakfasts of Patiens, the rich and 
hospitable archbishop of Lyons.^ The higher clergy, who were 
mostly men of means and good family, pla;yed prominent parts 
in the politics of the time, and did a great deal to preserve the 
Eoman tradition.^ In the north the Imperial cause depended 
much on the attitude of the Salian Franks, who, under their 
king Cliilderic, seem to have been consistently loyal to their 
federal obligations. But in the Belgic provinces Eoman civilisa- 
tion was gradually declining.^ The lands of the Moselle and 
the Somme had never recovered from the shocks they had 
experienced in the days of Honorius. As for north-western 
Gaul, the province of the Third Lugdiinensis, which was at this 
time generally called Armorica, it seems since some years before 
Valentiniau’vS death to have been virtually independent. 

The first important success that Euric won w'as a victory 
over the Bretons on the Indre. This enabled liim to sei^e Boiirges 
and the nortliern yjart of Aquitanica Prima,, which, under their 
king Eiothamus, they liad c^ome to defend at the request of the 
Emperor Anthemius. But he was unable to advance beyond 
the Loire, which was bravely defended by a count Pauliis. 
Soon afterwards he laid siege to Arles, and defeated an Imperial 
army which had advanced to relieve it under Anthemioliis, the 
Emperor’s son. Arles he appears to have occupied and then 
to have inarched up the valley of the Rhone, burning the crops, 
and taking the towns of Eiez, Orange, Avignon, Viviers and 
Valence.^ He did not hold these places, for he was not prepared 
to go to war with the Burgundians, but he left the land ruined, 
and the people would have starved if the archbishop Patiens 

^ Sidoniiis, vi. 12. 3. Tours, Ciraeciis of Marseilles, Leontius 

^ Am(jug the promineat bishops of Arles. Faustus of Rioz, Basilius of 
wore, besides Rations, Lupus of Troyes, Aix, and Sidrinius himself. 

Fonteius of Vaison, Rerpetuus of ® 26, iv. 17. 2. ^ lb. vl. 12. 
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had not collected supplies of corn at his own expense, and sent 
grain carts through the ravaged districts. 

Eurio was determined to annex the rich country of Auvergne, 
and here he met a stout and protracted resistance, of which 
Ecdicius,^ son of the Emperor Avitus, was the soul. He was 
supported by his brother-indaw, Sidonius Apollinaris, now bishop 
of Clermont, which held out for nearly four years against repeated 
sieges. But no help came either from Italy or from Burgundy, 
and fiiialiy the Emperor Julius ISTepos arranged a peace with 
Euric, which surrendered Auvergne and recognised the conquests 
wliich the Goths had already made in Spain as well as in Gaul 
(a.d. 475).^ The Gallic portion of the Gothic kingdom was now 
bounded by the Loire, the Ehone, and the Pyrenees, and seems 
to have included Tours. 

Sidonius was taken prisoner and confined in fort Livia, near 
Carcassonne.'^ Here he employed his time in editing or trans- 
lating tlie life of Apollonius of Tyana, by PLilostratus, and was 
so well treated that the worst he had to complain of was that 
when he lay down to sleep there were two old Gothic women 
established quite close to the window of my chamber who at 
once began their chatter — quarrelsome, drunken, and disgusting 
creatures.’’^ He was finally released through the influence 
of Leo, the principal minister of Euric and his own good 
friend. ■ 

The peace lasted for little more than a year. Then Eurio 
found a pretext for denouncing it, invaded Provence, and seized 
Arles and Marseilles. Then a new arrangement was made, and 
southern Provence, with the consent of the Emperor Zeno, was 
conceded to the Gotlis.*'^ 

Euric was now the most powerful of the German kings. 
His prestige spread far and wide. The Burgundians hastened 
to make peace with him. Ostrogoths, Heruls, Saxons, Franks 
were to be seen at Toulouse or Bordeaux paying court to him. 
Even the Persian king thought it worth while to send envoys 

^ He seems to have held the j>ost but it is not clear whether or not two 
of Master of Soldiers in Gaul, see separate missions were sent to Euric. 
Jordanes, (Jet, 45. Nepos created him ^ Sidonius was very bitter over the 
patrieiau in 474 (Sidonius, Epj}. v. 10). surrender of Auvergne, ib, vii. 7. 

The negotiations were conducted ^ Ib, viii. 3. 3. 
by four south Gallic bishops {'i6. vii. 6. ® Procopius, B.G. i. 12. 20. Cp. 

10), and also })y Epij)hanius, bishop of Candidus, in F,H.G, iv. p. 130. 
Tieinum (Ennodius, Vit Epiph. 81 ) ; Schmidt, op, cit i. 267. 
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to court,^ Wlien he died in a.d. 484 the Spanish peninsula, 
except the Suevian kingdom in the north-west, was entirely 
under his dominion.^ 

For tlie Gallic provincials the change of masters probably 
made very little difiereiice. They and the Goths lived side by 
side, each according to their own law. The Eoiiia/n magnate 
had to surrender a part of his estates, but lie could live with 
as much freedom and ease, and in just the same way, under the 
Goth as under the Emperor. Some of these men were enlisted 
in the royaJ service, such as Leo of Narbonno ; Naina, tins, who 
commanded the Gothic fleet in the xitlantic to guard the coasts 
against Suuxon pirates ; ^ Victorias, wlio was made governor of 
Auvergne. Latin was the language of intercourse. It is probable 
that very few jmmncials learned any of the German tongues which 
were spoken by their masters. Syagrius, a man of letters, who 
lived much, at the IBurgundian court, mastered the Burgundian 
language, to the amazement of his friends. Sidonius bantered 
him on his feat. You can hardly conceive how amused we 
all are to hear that, when you are by, not a barbarian but fears 
to perpetuate a barbarism in his own language. Old Germans 
bowed with age are said to stand astounded when they see you 
interpreting their German letters ; they actually choose you 
for arbiter and mediator in their disputes. You are a new Solon 
in the elucidation of Burgundian law. In body and mind these 
people are as stiff as stocks and very hard to form ; yet they 
delight to find in you, and equally delight to Iea.ni, a Burgundian 
eloquence and a Eoman spirit.” ^ In this connexion it is 
significant tluit the early German codes of law were composed 
in Latin. The earliest that we know of was the code of Eiiric, 
of which some fragments arc preserved ; ^ a little later come the 
Burgundian laws of Giindobad. It is legitimate to guess that 
the Visigothic law-book was drawn up under the supervision of 
Euric’s minister Leo, who was a notable jurist. 

Sidonius gives us occasional glimpses of the life and habits 

^ )Sidonu!s, viii. 1). 5. 

^ I’ho capture of Caesaraiigusta, 
the of Tarracio, and the capture 
of coast cities in a.d. 473 are recorded 
in U hr Oil. Gall, pp. 604 - 665. Cj). 

Isidore, llisL Goth, 34. 

® Sidonius, viii. 6. 


^ lb. V. 5 (this and tiie otlier 
(piotations are taken from Daltonks 
transiatiori). Syagrius was a great- 
grandsoji of JOavius .Afrauius Sya, grins, 
who 'was I*r. .Pr. of <huil and consul 
m A.D. 382. 

® Edited by 2ieiimer in tlio Leges 
Ymgotlioruni. 
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of tlie Germans, wlio were then moulding the destinies of GauL 
Writing to a friend, for instance, he describes the wedding of a 
Borgiindian princess : the bridegroom,^ walking amid his guards 
“ in flame-red mantle, with much glint of ruddy gold, and 
gleam of snowy silken tunic, his fair hair, red cheeks and white 
skin according with the three hues of his equipment/’ The 
chiefs who accompanied him were in martial accoutrement. 
“ Their feet were laced in boots of bristly hide reaching to the 
heels ; an Ides and legs were exposed. They wore high tight 
tunics of varied colour, hardly descending to their bare knees, 
tlie slee^-es covering only the upper arm. Green mantles they 
had with crimson borders ; baldrics supported swords hung 
from their shoulders, and pressed on sides covered with cloaks 
of skin secured by brooches. No small part of their adorn- 
ment consisted of their arms ; in their hands they grasped 
barbed spears and missile axes ; their left sides were guarded 
by shields which flashed with tawny golden bosses and snowy 
silver borders, betraying at once their wealth and their good 
taste.” 

Sidonius confesses that he did not like Germans,^ and it is 
the society of his own fellows, the country gentlemen of southern 
Gaul, among whom he had a wide acquaintance, that is mainly 
depicted in his correspondence. The life of these rich members 
of the senatorial class went on its even and tranquil way, little 
affected by the i)roccss which was gradually substituting Teuton 
for Eoman power.'^ They had generally town mansions, as well 
as country estates on which they lived, well provided with 
slaves, and amusing themselves by hunting, hawking, and 
fishing, ball games, and dice. But the remarkable feature of the 
Life of tJiese Gallo-Roman magnates was that they did not confine 
themselves to the business of looking after their domains and 
the outdoor pursuits of country gentlemen, but were almost 
all men of literary tastes and culture. There were many poets 
and trained rhetoricians among them ; they circulated their 
verses ; and mutually admired one another’s accomplishments. 
It is probable that in literary achievement Sidonius was con- 
siderably superior to liis friends, but in any case his works show 

y Sigisiiicr, c>tiioj‘\N’iso uukiiown. » 111 Dalton’s Introduction to his 

Sidonius, iv. 20, translation of the Letters there is 

“ Ib, vii. 14. 10. an admirable account of this society. 
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IIS tlie sad decadence in style to wliicli tlie tendencies of the 
rhetorical schools of the Empire, in Gaul as elsewliere, had brought 
literary prose. Of his epistolary style it is enough to say that 
it gains in a good modern translation. B e could write good verses, 
occasionally approaching Claudian, and bad verses, which remind 
us of Merobaudes. 

Of the last thirty years of Imperial rule in northern Gaul 
we know virtually nothing. Childeric, the principal king among 
the Salian Franks, seems to have loyally maintained tlie federal 
bond with the Empire.'^ The blue-eyed Saxons, who were at this 
time the scourge of the coasts of Gaul, in tlxe west as well as in 
tlie north, had sailed up the Loire and seized Angers. find 
Cliilderic aiding the Imperial commander Paul in his operations 
against this foe.“ We have already seen Paul holding the line 
of the Loire against the Visigoths. We are not told his oificial 
rank or functions ; he is designated by the title of Count, but we 
may fairly assume that he had succeeded Aegidius as Master 
of Soldiers. His name and that of Syagrius are the only two 
recorded names of Eoman functionaries who maintained Imperial 
authority in northern Gaul after the death of Aegidius. Syagrius 
was the son of Aegidius, and on him devolved the defence of 
Belgic Gaul in the last years of Childeric.*'^ 

Cliilderic died in A.i>. 481 and was succeeded by his son Clovis 
(Clilodwig), who entered upon new paths of policy. He vsaw 
clearly that the Imperial power in Gaul was now negligible. 
The few provinces that were still administered in the name of 
the Augustus at Constantinople were cut oft from the rest of the 
]5m])ire by the kingdoms of the Visigotlis and the Burgundians, 
It was evid<intly the destiny of Gaul to be possessed entirely Ijy 
German rulers, and Clovis determined that the Blanks should 
have their share. He took the field against Byagriiis soon after 
his accession and defeated him near Soissons (a.;d. 48G).^ Tlie 
province of Belgica Secunda, with the important cities of Soissons 

^ Ht had ffnight with Aegidius 
against the Goths at Orleans {sc»e 
above, p, 333), 

“ For t.he dealings with the Saxons 
see (b'cgory of "Fours, HJ\ ii. 18. 19. 

On th(‘Lr invasion and the TAlihs Saxoni- 
eiim in Ciaui see Lot, Lea Migraliam 
saxonnes, G and 13 sqq. 

® We may conjecture that ho owed 


his appointment either to Anthcniius 
or to Julius j^epos, and that he 
succeeded Paul as Master of Soldiers. 
Ho is inentionetl only by (Uegory of 
Tours, unless, as some tliink, ho is 
identical with the correspondent of 
Sidonius roforred to above. 

^ Syagrius fled to Toulouse, but 
King Aiaric gave him up to Clovis, 
who put liim to death. 



and Eeims, immediately passed under his swayd Of Ms stib 
sequent advance westward to the Loire and the borders of penin 
suiar Brittany we know nothing, probably because it was gradual 
and easy. ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

The \ictory of Soissons completely changed the political 
situation and prospects of Gaul. Two years before, when 
Eiiric died, the destirues of the land seemed to depend on the 
Goths and the Burgundians, and if any one had prophesied 
the whole land would ultimatel)^ be ruled by Gothic Idngs, 
outside Burgundy would have questioned the probability 
the prediction. Yet twnnty years later the formidable power 
which Eiiric had created was to go down before the Franks ; 
afterwards it would be th.e turn of the Burgundians. The failure 
of the Goths to fulfil their early promise was due above all 
their Arian faith, which deprived them of the support of the 
Church. When Clovis embraced Christianity in its Catholic 
form, ten years after the battle of Soissons, he made the fortune 
of the Franks. 

The part which the Church was able to play throughout the 
critical age in which the country was passing from Eoman to 
Teuton lords depended on the fact that the Gallic episcopate 
was recruited from the higHy educated and propertied class. 
The most public-spirited members of the senatorial families 
found in the duties of a bishop an outlet for their energies. It 
wus these bishops who mediated between the German kings 
the Eoman government, and after the Imperial power had 
disappeared, helped to guide and moderate the policy of the 
barbaria-n rulers towards the provincials, and to preserve in some 
measure Gallo-Eoman traditions. The study of the society 
mirrored in the pages of Sidonius, himself a case in point, is an 
indispensable preparation for the study of the France created 
by Clovis, of which the early history is recorded by Gregory, 
the bishop of Tours. 

^ For some years Clovis allowed bisUop of Reims, addressed to 
tlio Ijoperiai administration to con- iEpp. Atistras. 2, m. Epf, Mer. et Kar, 
imue unchanged in this province. vol. i.), ■which must be dated 

Hee the letter -which Remigius, arch- after 496. 
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CHAPTER XI 

OHURCH A¥D vSTATE 

The existence of the State Chnrcli made a profound difference 
in the political and social development of the Empire. The old 
State religion of Rome was often used as an instrument of policy, 
but perhaps its main political value was symbolic. It involved 
no theory of the universe, no body of dogma to divide the minds 
of men and engender disputes. The gods were not jealous, and 
it was compatible with the utmost variety of other cults and 
faiths. For the Christian Church, on the contrary, a right belief 
in theological dogmas ayus the breath of its life, and, as such 
questions are abstruse and metaphysical, it was impossible to 
define a uniform doctrine whicli all minds woiikl accept. As 
the necessity of ecclesiastical unity was an axiom, the govern- 
ment had fco deal with a new problem, and a very arduous and 
embarrassing one, such as had not confronted it in the days 
befor(3 Constantine. Doctrine had to be defined, and heretics 
suppressed. Again, the Church, Avhich once had claimed freedom 
for itself, denied freedom to otliers when it was victorious, and 
Avould not suffer nval cults. Hence a systematic policy of 
religious intolerance, such as the Greek and Roman world had 
never Ivnown, was introduced, xinother consequence of the 
Christianising of the State was the rise to power and importance 
of tlie institution of monasticism, Avhich was not only influential 
economically and socially, but was also, as we shall see, a political 
force. The theological controversies, the religious persecution, 
and the growth of monasticism, in the fifth century, will be 
reviewed briefly in this chapter. 
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§ 1. The ConU'oversies on the Incarnation 

The great theological controversy which rent Christendom 
ill twain in the fourth century had been finally closed through 
the energy and determination of Theodosius the Great, and unity 
was for a short time restored to the Church. Theodosius 
had been baptized in Thessalonica in A.n. 380, and inmiedi- 
ately afterwards he issued an edict, commanding his subjects 
to accept the orthodox faith of the Comicil of Mcaea.^ He 
described it as the doctrine professed by the bishop of Rome 
and the bishop of Alexandria. Then he proceeded to hand over 
to the orthodox all the Arian chinches in Constantinople, and 
to prohibit heretics from holding public worship in the city. 
In the meantime he had come to see that the best prospect of 
terminating discussion in the East would be by a Council which 
was not controlled either from Alexandria or from Rome. The 
Comicil which met at his summons in a.b. 381 at Constantinople 
was entirely eastern, and Meletius, the bishop of Antioch, pre- 
sided. Seventy years later it came to be called an Ecumenical 
Council ; in the West it was not recognised as such till the 
end of the fifth century. This assembly of eastern bishops 
ratified the doctrine of the Council of Nicaea, and declared that 
the Son is of the same substance with the Father. Theodosius, 
after a vain attempt to win over the Arians by a Council 
which he summoned two years later, proceeded to measures 
of suppression,^ and Arianisrn gradually declined. 

But, while the Arian heresy in itself led to no permanent schism 
in the Church,*^ new and closely related controversies soon agitated 

an expression of their Faith, The 
victory of the Niceiie Creed was a 
victory of the priests over the faith 
of the Christian people. The Logos- 
doctrine has already become niiin- 
telligible to those who were not 
theologians. ... The thought that 
Christianity is the revelation of some- 
thing incomprehensible became more 
and more a familiar one to men’s 
minds.” He refers to a c^uotation in 
Socrates, iii. 7, from Evagrius the 
Anchorite, who w^ill have nothing to 
do with theological categories^ and 
says cwiry irpQcFKvvdarBu} to UppyjTov^ 

‘■ Let the mystery be adored in 


^ O. Til, xvi. 1. 2. On the doctrine 
(jf ."Nicaea "Harnaek {History of 
iv. 49) observes : “ One of 
its most serious consequences w^is 
that from Ibis time forward Dog- 
.maties were for ever se])arated from 
clear thinking and defonsihie con- 
ceptions, ami got accustomed to W'hat 
'was aiiti-rationa.l i’ho anti-rational 
— -not indeed at once, but soon 
enoiigii— -came to he considered as 
the ciiaracteristic! of the sacred.” 

' .^,6’. TA. xvi.. 1. 4. , , 

® Harnaek, ib. lOG : “ The educated 
laity in the East regarded the orthodox 
forjnula rather as a. necessary evil and 
as an unexplainahie mystery than as 
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tlie caHtem world and were destined to issue in lasting divisions. 
Once the divinity of Christ in the fullest sense was universally 
admitted, the question ensued how the union of his divine 
substance with his human nature is to be conceived. Was the 
Godhead mixed with humanity, or only conjoined ? Did Mary 
bear the flesh only or the Logos along with the flesh ? Did 
Christ's Iminaii nature survive the Eesiirrection ? In the fourth 
century, there was no definite doctrine, but the problem was 
clisturbing the minds of some metaphysical theologians. 

Apollinaris of Laodicea argued that the union of a perfect 
God into a perfect man was out of the question. For the result 
of such a union would be a monster, not a uniform being. He 
concluded that Christ was not a perfect man, and that he adopted 
human nature, determining it in such a way that it did 
not involve free will, which wmuld be inconsistent with his 
Godhead. His flesh was taken up into the nature of the 
Logos and w^as thus divine, and the Logos shared in the suffer- 
ing of the flesh. Further, Christ’s mind was not human ; for, 
if he had had a human mind, he would have had a duplicate 
personality. 

It has been said that this theory of Apollinaris expressed the 
belief entertained at heart by ail pious Greeks.^ But it was clear 
that it did not do justice to the humanity of Christ as depicted 
in the Gospels, and other theologiaiivS who, like x4.pollinaris himself, 
belonged to the school of Antioch, sought to render intelligible 
the union of a. perfect God with a perfect man. According to 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, the xinion of the two nal-ures w^as a 
contact wliich became more intimate at each stage of human 
growth, and the indwelling of the Logos in the man was not 
substantial, but of the same order as the indwelling of Grod, 
by grace, in any human being. Each nature was itself a ])erson, 
and the Logos did not become man. It was the man only wlio 
suiTered. And Mary was not, in the strict sense, the motlier 
;of God.,, , 

In the reign of Theodosius 11. tliis insoluble problem raised 
a bitter controversy, which agitated the eastern world. When 
Sisinniiis, Patriarch of Constantinople, died at the end of a.d, 
427, the bisliops, the clergy, and the monks could not agree on 
the appointment of a successor, and the nomination, was (‘onn 
i Haraaek, p. 155. 
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initted to tJje Emperor ; who, seeing that no possible candidate 
junong the ecclesiastics of Constantinople would be generally 
acceptable, chose hTestorras,^ a monk of a convent at Antioch, 
wlio had a high reputation as a preacher. The eloquence of 
dSTestoriiis was matched by his intolerance, and no sooner was 
he seated on the Patriarchal throne ^ than he began an energetic 
campaign against heresies. But his forcible language in con- 
demning Apollinarian views, which he discovered to be rife 
among the local clergy, soon gave the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who was the natural enemy of any Patriarch of Constantinople, 
a welcome opportunity of accusing him of heresy himself. The 
rivalry between these great sees, bitter since the Council of a.I), 
381, when precedence over all sees except Eome had been granted 
to New Rome, ^ had been aggravated by the struggle between 
Tlieophilus and Chrysostom. 

The Patriarch Cyril and the Alexandrines held that the two 
natures of Christ were joined in an indissoluble, hypostatic 
or personal union, yet reinained distinct, but that the human 
nature had no substance independently of the divine ; that 
the Logos suliered without suffering, and that Mary is the mother 
of God inasmuch as she bare flesh which was united indissolubly 
with the Logos. CyriFs doctrine approached that of Apollinaris 
in so far as it denied the existence of an individual man in Christ, 
but was sharply opposed to it by its maintenance of the dis- 
tinction of the two natures. 

Nestorius leaned to the doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
wliicli was popular in Syria. He characterised as fables the 
statements that a God was wrapped in swaddling clothes and was 
nailed upon the cross, and he protested against the use of the 
designation Mother of God ” {Theotokos). 

It is to be observed that in this controversy both parties agreed 
in condemning the theory of Apollinaris and in holding that 
there were two natures in Christ. The main difference between 
them concerned the formula by which the union of the two 
natures was to be expressed— Cyril maintaining a natural 


^ 'jlio "Emperor's tiiaicultios are 
sliowjj !u his rciiiarkabie conversation 
with the al)h(>t Dalniatins, recorded 
by Xestoriiis in the Baz'tar of Herd’ 
rlitle.s; see ibo extract in Bethime- 
Uaker, Xe,siori)(-'=i and his Teaching, 
0, n. 3. He desired J^almatius to 


choose, but Dalmatius ref used. 

2 He was consecrated on April 10, 
428. 

® By the 3rd Canon of the Council ; 
rk Tpeerhieta rrjs rip^yjs /Mera rdi^ rijs 
5ik TO elvaL a'ur^v veav *Vibp.r\v. 
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union ” ^ and Nestorius a less intimate '' contact.” ^ The truth 
may be that the view of Nestorins was not so very different 
from that of Cyril as Cyril thought. It seems probable that the 
doctrine of two Persons, somehow joined together, which is 
commonly imputed to Nestorius, would have been repudiated 
by him.'^ Cyid wrote to Theodosius, to Eiidocia, to Pulcheria' 
and her sisters, censuring the heretical opinion of N’estoriusd 
and stirred up the Egyptian monks, who were ever ready for a 
theological fray. A heated correspondence ensued between the 
two Patriarchs, and both invoked the support of Celestine, the 
bishop of Eome, Pope Celestine was no theologian. He was 
guided by the political expediency of supporting Alexandria 
against Constantinople, and he evaded the real issue by bringing 
into the forefront of the controversy a minor point, namely the 
question whether Mary might properly be called the Mother of 
God. On this particular point Nestorius was ready to yield, but he 
would not recant his doctrine at the bidding of a Roman synod.^ 
Anathemas and counter-anathemas flew between Alexandria and 
Constantinople, and then the Emperor, by the advice of Nestorius, 

^ "EvcucTis (fivffLKi) or vTOffranKT). On 
tiio ambiguity of this phrase see 
Bethune-Baker, op, cit. 171 sqq. The 
term hypostasis, subsistence, is not 
quite synonymous with ova-ia, sub- 
stance ; the difference is thus ex- 
plained by a Kestorian theologian : 

“ Wo apply tlio term hypostasis to 
the particular substance, which sub- 
sists in its own single being, numeri- 
cally ou(^ arid separate from the rest 
(.Laboiirt, Le Ghrisfanisme, pp. 283- 
281). Op. Betbune-Baker, op. c4t. 220 
sqq. Nestorius maintained there ’were 
two natures, twa> substances, and two 
hypostaseis in Christ. 

Kara ffinfac}>eiav, 

® vSeo Bet hime -Baker, op. cit. cli. 
vi. The main object of this book is 
to prove that Nestorius 'was orthodox 
and was not a “ Nostorian,” The 
dialogue of Nestorius, the Bazaar of 
Heradides, or llpayfiarda 'Hpa/cXelSou, 
recently discovered in a Syriac version, 
supplies ilie important evidence that 
Nestorius survived till the eve of the 
Council of Chalcedon and agreed with 
the Dog math) Epistle of Pope Leo. 

Op. Loofs’ Resiorias (pp. 21, 22), 
which gives a clear and interesting 
account of the tragedy of Nestorius. 


This theologian agrees with Bothune- 
Baker partially ; he concludes that 
Nestorius C‘an be considered orthodox 
according to the western interpretation of 
the deiinition of Chalcedon {p. 100). 
On the meaning of the term irp^o-wTroi' 
(person) see pp. 76 sqq. 

^ See lilansi, iv. 617, 680. CVril 
counted on tJieological differences in 
the Imj^crial family. 'J’hcodosius and 
Kudocia were under the influence of 
Nestorius. Theodosius saw through 
Cyril’s tact i<;s, and wrote him a sharp 
letter (iA v. 1109). Pulcheria took 
the other side. She had Cjuarrolled 
with Nestorius, who is said to have 
repeatedly rebuffed and insulted her. 
Nestorius describes her as “ a bellicose 
woman, a queen, a young virgin, who 
quarrelled with me because I would 
not agree to her demand of comparing 
a person corrupted by men to the 
spouse of Christ ” (Boo/j of Heradides, 
p, 89). It apj)ears that ho ques- 
tioned her virtue. The grievaneos 
of Pulcheria against Nestorius are 
enumerated in a letter wiiitcii after 
the death of Nesiiorius to a certain 
Cosmas of Antioch (ih. Ap]). i. j)p. 
303-304). 

^ Hehi early in Atigust 430. It 
condemned the views of Nestorius. 
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suninioiied a Council on the neutral ground of Ephesus for 
Wliitsinitido a.d. 4-3L The two antagonists arrived in good 
time, but Jolin the Patriarch of Antioch was three weeks late. 
(JvTil, who was accompanied by fifty bishops, would not wait 
for liiin ; and the supporters of the Alexandrian party met and 
decreed tlic deposition of Nestorius, who refused to attend the 
assembly. When John and the Spian contingent arrived, a rival 
but far less numerous Council wms opened ; the commissioner 
Candidian, Count of the Domestics, who represented the Emperor, 
presided ; and Cyril was condemned and deposed. Then the 
Roman legates appeared upon the scene, attended the assembly 
of Cyril, and signed the decree against Nestorius, 

The shameless proceedings of the satellites of Cyril and the 
rabble whom they collected are graphically described by Nestorius, 
whose house was guarded by soldiers to protect him from violence. 

They acted in everything as if it was a war they were conducting, 
and the followers of the Egyptian and of Memnon (bishop of 
Ephesus), who were abetting them, went about in the city 
girt and armed with clubs, men with high necks, performing 
strange antics with tlie yells of barbarians, snorting fiercely 
with horrible and unwonted noises, raging with extravagant 
arrogance against those whom they knew to be opposed to their 
doings, carrying bells about the city, and lighting fires in many 
places and casting into them all kinds of writings. Everything 
they did was a cause of amazement and fear : they blocked up 
the streets so that every one was obliged to flee and hide while 
they acted as masters of the situation, lying about drunk and 
besotted and shouting obscenities/’ ^ Such were the circum- 
stances of the Third Ecumenical Council, which had gathered to 
pronounce on the true doctrine of the natures of Christ. 

The Emperor had at first resolved to reject the decree against 
Nestorius, but afterwards he decided to carry out the rulings of 
both assemblies. The twm Patriarchs were deposed ; Nestorius 
retreated to his old convent at Antioch* But at Constantinople 
there was a strong ecclesiastical opposition to Nestorius ; the 
clergy addressed a petition to the Emperor demanding justice 


^ Booh of IleracUdeSj in Betiiuno- 
Baker, p. 30 ; in Xau’s version, p. 
230. The anfcagonists of Nestorius 
eomplaineci siiniiariy of the violence 
of the other faction and also of the 
VOL. I 


partiality of Candidian. The best and 
fullest account of the whole pro- 
ceedings is probably that of Tillemont, 
Memoires, xiv. 307 sqq., allowing for 
his prejudice against Nestorius* 

2a 
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for Cyril, and the monks, under the leadership of Dalmatiiis, 
excited the people.^ The popular demonstrations were aided 
by Cyril’s intrigues at court and a lavish distribution of bribes ; - 
Pulcheria doubtless threw her influence into the scale ; and the 
Emperor was compelled to yield and to permit Cyril to resume 
his Patriarchal seat. Cyril then sought to come to terms with 
Antioch, and a new formula was invented — the unconfnsed 
union of tvro natures ” — ^which could be accepted botli by the 
Alexandrines and by moderate men of the Antiochian school. 
Cyril subscribed to this creed in a.b. 433. Good N’estoriiius 
retreated to Edcssa, and here their theology ^vas in the ascendant 
until the Emperor Zeno (a.d. 489} took measures to extirpate 
Nestorianism and succeeded in driving it beyond the frontier. 
The subsequent fortunes of the sect are connected with Persian 
and Saracen history. 

It is clear that throughout the whole controversy personal 
dislike of Nestorius, who was not an amiable or oourteous man, 
played a considerable part. He was permitted to remain peace- 
fully in his monastery for a few years, notwithstanding the urgent 
request of Pope Celestine that such a firebrand should be removed 
from all contact with men. But at length the Emperor adopted 
harsh measures against him (a.d, 436).^ He was denounced in 
an edict as sacrilegious, his books were condemned to the flames,^ 
and he was banished at first to Petra and then to Oasis in Upper 
Bavpt (a.b. 435). He seems to have died in a.b. 451.^ 


tho same kind and nnraber, and was 
to receive £4500 if slio enlisted iier 
IinsbaiK.rs help. And so on, 

3 Jt seems that John the Patriarcii 
of Antiocl'i, who had, supported him 
at Kpiiesns, found his presence cxn- 
harrasRiiig and made representation 
at court. Piiiclicria was believed to 
he msponsihlo for tlio exile to Oasis, 
}hrieFG, “ La Legendo Byriaqiie 
de Nestorius,” in Revue le I orient 
chrelkn (1010), pp. 1-25. 

« C. Th, xvi. 5. 66. 

® He was for some time a prisoner 
among tho Blemmyes. For the hard- 
ships he endured see Evagriiis, i. 7. 
In tJie Book of Ileradidf.s, -which he 
wrote shortly before Iils death, ho 
describes the prcRteedlngs of the 
Second Oouneil. of Ephesus (449), and 
he inijilies that the faith which he 
regarded as true had triumphed (at 


1 Mansi, iv; 1453 ; 1428. 

2 A list of (fyrirs presents to the 

chamberlains anil some of t},ie .miniaters 
at the court is preserved (juinted in 
Nau, op. ciU p. 368). Tho most 
important persons to gain over were 
the Eudocia ajid the Grand 

Chamberlain Ohrysoretus, both of 
wdioin bad been on the side of Nes- 
torios. Two ladios-in-waiting, Marcella 
and Broseria, received each £2250 
for ‘"persuading” Eudocia, Paul, 
who w'as probably the praepositus of 
Pul<;iiej*ia, received the same amount 
and a number of valuable household 
things (earjjets, ivory chairs, etc.). 
Bimilar but more numerous presents 
■wore made to the Grand Chamberlain 
to buy off his opposition, and he was 
promised £9000 for his help. Holien- 
iana,thewifeof the Praetorian Prefect 
of the East, was presented with gifts of 
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Tlic compioiniso of a.d, 433 was not final. Tlie question was 
opened again by Dioscorus, wlio bad succeeded Cyril (a.d. 444) 
in tlie see of Alexandria, and was jealous of tlie prestige of the 
theologians of Antioch. He set himself the task of destroying 
the Antiochian formula of two natures or hyposiaseis and one 
Christ.” His views found a warm supporter at Constantinople 
in a certain Eutyches, the archimandrite of a monastery, who had 
been prominent in the agitation against Nestorius, and enjoyed 
tlie favour of th.o eunuch ChrysaphiusA Eutyches was charged 
with heresy ; the Patriarch Elavian ^ took up the matter and 
procured Ids condemnation at a local synod (a.b. 448). Eutyches 
appealed to Leo, tlie bishop of Rome ; and Dioscorus urged the 
Emperor to summon a general Council. Theodosius, guided by 
the counsels of Clirysaphius who hated Elavian, yielded to the 
wishes of Alexandria, and the Council met at Ephesus in August 
A.D. 449. 

In the meantime Leo had come to the conclusion that the views 
of Eutyches were heretical, and he wrote in this sense to the 
Emperor and the Patriarch. He claimed that he was himself 
the person who should decide and define the dogma by virtue 
of the authority residing in the see of St. Peter ; there was no 
necessity for a General Comicil.^ But the Council was. called, and 
Leo sent three delegates, committing to them a Dogmatic 
Epistle or Tome addressed to Elavian in which he formulated 
the true doctrine : the unity of two hypostatic natures in one 
person, wherein the properties of both natures were preserved.^ 
It was not explained how this union was possible, and a dis- 
tinguished historian of dogma observes ® that Leo left off at the 
point where the speculation of Cyril began. 

Dioscorus presided at the Council. The letter of Leo was not 
read, and the Roman representative did not vote. Eutyches 
was declared orthodox, and Flavian was deposed as having gone 


(■-lialccdon), and IDioscorns had been 
defeated. See Bethano-Baker, op, 
clt. 34-35, and Journal of Tlieol, 
ShallcSf ix. 601. 

Cp. Victor Tonn. siih a. 450. 

2 Nestorius had been succeeded by 
Maximian, 431, Proelus was elected 
in 434, ilawian in 44G. There is a 
good atti(;Ie on Eutyches in the Diet, 
of Chr. Biogr. 


® The collection of Pope Leo’s 
letters {P.L. liv. ; Mansi, vi.) includes 
not only his own letters on the 
controversy to Theodosius, Pulcheria, 
Marcian, eastern ecclesiastics, etc,, 
but also the corrcspondenco of Galla 
Placidia and others with the Imperial 
family at Constantinople. 

« Leo, Bp, 28 {P.L, liv. 755 sqq.), 

^ Harnack, ib, 207, 
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beyond tlie doctrine of the creed of Mcaea.^ Otber more dis- 
tingiiisked adherents of the Antiochian doctrinoj including 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhns, a notable tlieologiaii, were also 
deposed. The result of the proceedings was to annul the com- 
promise of A.B. 433 and to reinstate the Cyrillian doctrine of 
the one incarnate nature of the Ctod-Logos. The voting of 
many of the 115 bishops who signed the Acts was not free ; they 
were overawed by the Imperial authorities and by the violence 
of a noivsy crowd of monks from Syria. Yet it has been said, 
perhaps with truth, that this Coioicil more than any other 
expressed the general religious feeling of the tinic, and WBiild have 
permanently settled the controversy in the East if extraneous 
interests had not been involved. 

The bishop of Eome denounced the “ Robber Council,’’ 
as he called it, and prompted Valentinian III. to propose to his 
cousin Theodosius the convention of a new Council in Italy. 
Theodosius replied that the recent Council had simply defended 
the rulings of Mcaea and Ephesus against the imiovations of 
Flavian; no further action was called for; the Church was 
at peace. If the question had been simply doctrinal and no 
political considerations had intervened, the decision of the 
Robber Coimcil” might have been the last word in Eastern 
Christendom. But that Coimcil had been a triumph for 
Alexandria, and the prestige which Dioscoriis acquired was a 
menace not only to Old Rome—he promptly excommunicated 
Leo— 'but also to Now Rome. This danger could not long be 
ignored, and the death of Theodosius was followed by a cluuige 
of policy at Constantinoiile. 

Maician resolved to terminate the ecclesiastical despotism 
which the Alexandrian bishops sought to impose upon the East, 
and Anatolius, who through the influence of Dioscoriis had 
succeeded Flavian as Patriarch, did not scruple to lend himself 
to a new policy and to subscribe the Dogmatic Epistle of Leo. 
Marcian wrote to Leo agreeing to his request for a new Council, 
but insisting that it should meet in the East. Then the Pope 
changed his tactics. He claimed, as before, that Ms own Epistle 
was sufficient to settle the whole matter, and did all he could 
to prevent the meeting of a Council.*^ But Marcian knew that, 


^ Ho waa bamshod to Hypaepa iix consequence of ill-i-rcatment. 
Lydia, and died on Ms way tMtber in ® Loo, 82-86* 
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lio'wevcr wonderful Leo’s Ei)iBtle migliL'be, a. Council would be 
indispensable to satisfy public opimon in tbe Eastern Chiirclies, 
and lie siiiiinioiied a Council for the autumn (a*b. 451). . Leo 
rather yielded^ In October an unusually large assembly 

of ecclesiastics^ met at Clialcedon, ■ and the presidency, which 
meant the right of first recording his vote, was ' given to the 
legate of the Pope. 

],'t "was the common object of Leo and of Marcian to 
the deposition of Diosconis, and in this they succeeded, but not 
withoiit exercisLog moral violence. Most of the bishops, includ- 
ing Anatolius who r<?ally agreed with Dioscorus, voted against 
their conscieiiceB and relinquished the- formula in which they 
believed. But, while Leo desired that his epistle should be 
accepted as it stood, Marcian saw that a new formula, which 
should indeed take account of the Pope’s statement, would be 
less unacceptable in the Bast. Accordingly the Council decreed 
that the true doctrine was contained in certain writings of 
CyriP as well as in Leo’s epistle; and described Jesus Christ 
as complete in his humanity as well as in his divinity ; one and 
the same Christ in twm natures, without confusion or change, 
cHvision or separation ; ^ each nature concurring ^ into one 
person and one hypostasis. 

The doctrine of the Fourth Ecumenical Council is still accepted 
as authoritative in the Churches of Christendom. It is interest- 
ing to learn the judgment of one of the most learned 
theologians. The Coimcil of Chalcedon, which ’we might call 
the Robber and the Traitor Council, betrayed the secret of the 
Greek faith.” The disgrace attaching to this Council consists 
in the fact that the great majority of the bishops who held 
same views as Cyril and Dioscorus finally allowed a formula 
to be forced upon them, which was that of strangers, of the 
Emperor and the Pope, and which did not correspond to their 
belief,” ^ But the truth is that the definition of 
might be interpreted in different \¥ays. To Leo and the Western 
Church it meant one thing; to the followers of Cyril another; to 


1 m, 

® About 000. 

^ ISbvmeiy, Iuh Synodal letters to 
Keatoiiua and tlio Orientals (Epp. 
4 , 17 ; 39 ). 

^ dijo (piJcrecrLv dauyx^’TCtis kt\. 


Cp. Loofs, op. cit. 97. 

^ Xvvrpexoi'crps. 

® Harnack, ib. 190, 214. It is 
worth observing that the majority of 
the bishops of the Asiatic provinces 
absented themselves. 
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Antiocliians and Tlicodoret, sometking different wlxicli Nestoriiis 
liiniself could liave accepted.^ 

Politically, the Council was a decisive triinnpli for Constan- 
tinople and a final blow to the pretensions of the see of Alexandria. 
Marcian completed what Theodosius the Great had begun. Three 
successive Patriarchs, Theophilus, Cyril, and Dioscoriis, had 
aimed at attaining to the supreme position in Eastern Oliristen- 
dom and at ruling Egypt like kings. Alexandria could never 
again claim to h^ad the ChimJi in theology. But the defeat of 
Alexandria was a,ccoinpanied by an exaltation of Bj'zantiuni 
wliieh was fur from acceptable t<* Kome. B}^ the twenty-eighth 
Canon eepiaJ. ])rivileg(^s wiMi Koine were granted to the see of 
Constantinople, and all the episcopal sees of tlie Dioceses of 
Thrace, Asia, and Pontus were assigned to the- jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch, The Roman legates protested against tins Canon, and 
Leo refused to confirm it.^ 

Dioscorus was deposed by the Council, and was banished to 
Gangra. Feeling ran so high at Alexandria that the aid of 
soldiers was required to establish his successor Proterius. 

In Egypt and Syria there was a solid mass of opinion loyal 
to the doctrine of one nature, and firmly opposed to the formula 
of Chalcedon. These Monophysites, as they were called, were 
far too numerous and earnest to be stamped out ; they ultimately 
created the national Ooi)tic Church of Egypt. Throughout the 
reign of Leo L the dispute over the meaning of the Incarnation 
led to scenes of the utmost violence in Alexandria and to 
occurrences hardlj?^ less scandalous in Antioch. 

At Jerusalem the Monophysites obtained the upper hand after 
the Council of Chalcedon, and a reign of terror prevailed for 
some time. The episode derives interest from the association 
of the Empress Eiidocia, who was living there in retirement, 
with the Monophysitic cause.^ A monk named Theodosius, 


^ Loofs, op, cU. p. 99. Duchosiio 
{Hist. mic. de VBgliset iii. 449) remarks : 

Yivo ia docirmo de Flavien et de 
Leon 1 Anatliomo a Nostoriua 1 Cesfc 
tout Ic concUo de Chalc^doine.** 

^ The change was bitterly felt by 
Ephesus, the premier see of Asia 
Minor, asso<iiated as it was with early 
apostolic history, the momones of 
Paul and Timothy, and of John the 
Evangelist, who was said to have died 


and been buried there. The arcli- 
bishop lost not only liis IndojK-mdeiieo 
but even his rank, for he wiis placted 
second to the metropolitan of Lappa- 
doeian Caesarea. It was hardly much 
consolation that lie W'as allowed the 
title of “ Exarch of the J)loceso of 
Asia.” 

® Boo CyriiluH, Vita Muthyatli, p. 
64 sqq, Genior, Vie de Sami Muthyme, 
209 aqq. 
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who was a zealous supporter of Dioscorus, gained the ear of the 
people, and the bishop of Jerusalem, Juvenal, when he returned 
from the Council, was forced to flee for liis life, because he refused 
to renounce the doctrine which he had subscribed. Theodosius 
was ordained bishop, and methods of the utmost violence were 
adopted to coerce those who refused to communicate with him. 
He was supported by Endocia, who had been a devoted admirer 
of Cyril and was led to believe that CyriFs doctrine w"a,s identical 
witli that of Dioscorus and had been condemned at Chalcedon. 
The Emperor Marcian at length took strong measures ; Theodosius 
fled to Mount Sinai, and Juvenal was restored to his see J Endocia 
after some years began to feel doubts about her theology and she 
consulted the pillar saint, Simeon, who recommended her to 
seek the advice of Euthymius, abbot of the convent of Sahel, 
a few miles east of Jerusalem. Aii interview with the monk 
showed the Empress the error of her ways, and she died in the 
faith of Cbalcedon. 

The Christian religion, with its theology which opened such 
a wide field for differences of opinion, had introduced into the 
Empire dangerous discords which were a sore perplexity to the 
government. In some ways it augmented, in others it weakened, 
the power of the State to resist its external enemies. It cannot 
be maintained — as we have already seen — that it was one of the 
causes ivhich contributed to the dismemberment of the Empire 
in the West by the Teutonic peoples ; and subseq^iiently, the 
religious communion, which was preserved throughout political 
separation, helped the Empire to recover some of the territory 
it had lost. In the East, bitter theological divisions, con- 
sequent on the Council of Chalcedon,^ facilitated the Saracen 
conquest of the provinces of Syria and Egypt, but afterwards, 
in the diminished Empire, the State religion formed a strong 
bond and fostered the growth of a national spirit which enabled 
the Imperial power to hold out for centuries against surrounding 
ioes. : '''./.'V 

^ The usurpation of Theodosius p. 910) designates the- decisions of 
lasted for 20 montlis, a.i>, 452-453, Chalcedon, regarded from a political 
EvagriiiSjii, 5. Thoophanes, a.m. 5945. aspect, as a most grievous misfortune 

2 Gclzer (in Krambacher, G.B.L., for the east-Roman empire. 
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§ 2. The Controversy on Predestination, and the Growth of 
the Papal Power 


The subtle questions on the nature of the Incoriiation, which 
were so hotly disputed by the Greelcs and Orientals, created little 
or no disturbance in western Europe. But in the early years of 
the fifth century the western proviiices were agitated by a heresy 
of their owui, on a subject which had more obviously practical 
bearings, but involved no less difliciilt theological metaphysics. 
The Pelagian controversy concerned free will and original sin. 
Polagius, probably a Briton of Irisli extraerioDp projiagated the 
views that man possesses the power of choosing between good 
and evil, and that there is no sin where there is not a voluntary 
choice of evil ; that sin is not inherited ; that man can live, and 
some men actually have lived, sinless ; and that mibaptized 
infants attain to eternal life.^ The controversy is nieinorable 
because these doctrines fomrd their chief antagonist in Augustine 
and led him gradually to develop the predestinarian theories 
which had such a pow^erful influence on subsequent theology. 
He maintained that sin was transmitted to all men from Adam ; 
that man, by the mere gift of free will, cannot cJioose aright 
without the constant operation of grace ; that no man has ever 
lived a sinless life ; that infants dying uiibaptized are condemned, 
as a just punishment for the sin which they inherited. As time 
■went on, Augustine developed his theory, wiiicli raised the whole 
question of the origin of evil into a system wliich, while it pro- 
fessed to admit the freedom of the will, really annulled it. God, 
lie said, decided from, eternity to save some members of the 
human race from the consequence of sin ; he fixed tlie niunber 
of the saved, which can be neither increased nor diminished, and 
on these favoured few he bestow's the gifts of grace which arc 
necessary for their salvation. The rest perish eternally, if not 


^ Jerome, Comm, in Jerem., P.L. 
xxiY, 680-G82, 757-758. Cp. Bury, 
** Tiie Origin of 3?elagm8,” in Henna- 
thena, xxx. 26 sqq. On tlie controversy, 
see 3?elagms, Letter to HemetriaSj P.L. 
xxxii. 1100; tbe numerous writings of 
Augustine on the subject, P.L. xlVii. ; 
iWariiJs Mercator, Oommonitorium 
super nomine Caelesii% ib. xlviii, ; 
Jerome’s Tliree Books Advmm Pela- 
grium, and his Letter to Otesiphon 


(P.L. xxii. 1152). A Commentary 
by Pelagius on the 3?auliiie epistles 
existed in Ireland in the IVficldle Ages 
(Zimmer, Pelagins in Ireland, 1901). 
The Patriarch Nestorius wrote 
treatises against Pelagiamsm, of 
which. Latin translations by Marius 
Mercator are preserved (P.L. xivhi.). 

2 Pelagius distinguished ctomal life 
from the bliss of Paradise. 
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tlirougli tlieir own transgressions, through, the effects of original 
sin. This is not unjust, because there is no reason why God 
should give grace to any man ; by refusing to bestow it, he 
affirms the truth that none deserve it. Augustine allowed that 
in the eternal punishment which awaits all but the few there may 
be different degrees of pain. 

Pelagius, along \¥ith his friend Caelestiiis whom he had con- 
verted to his views, went from Borne to Africa (a.d. 409). Leaving 
Caelestius there, he proceeded himself to Palestine. Caelestius 
stated his views before a council of African bishops at Carthage 
and was excommunicated (a.d. 412). Three years later a synod 
was held at Jerusalem, at which Pelagius was present, the ques- 
tion was discussed, and it -was decided that it should be referred 
to Pope Innocent I. (a.b. 415), but some months later another 
synod at Diospolis acquitted Pelagius of heterodoxy. In the 
meantime Augustine was writing on the subject,^ and the African 
bishops condemned the Pelagian doctrine and asked Innocent to 
express his approval.- A decision on the matter devolved upon 
Innocent’s successor Zosimus, who was elected on March 17, 
A.D. 417, and the ear of this Pope 'was gained by Caelestius, who 
had come to Eome. Zosimus censured the African bishops for 
condemning Caelestius, and intimated that he would decide, if 
the accusers came and appeared before him. Then he received 
a letter from Pelagius, which convinced him that Pelagius was 
a perfectly orthodox Catholic.^ But the African bishops were 
not convinced, and in defiance of the Pope’s opinion, they con- 
demned Pelagius and his teaching in a synod at Carthage (May 1, 
A.D, 418). Zosimus at last became aware that the doctrines of 
Pelagius were really heretical ; he was obliged to execute a re- 
treat,^ and he confirmed the findings of the African synod. 
Honoiius issued a decree banishing Pelagius and Caelestius from 
Borne and infficting the penalty of confiscation on their followers.^ 
Although the views of the British heretic were crushed by the 

De 'peccatormn mentis ; de nakira 649, 654). 
et gratia ; md de perfeciiom iustitiae * Id,, Dp, 12 {ib, 675). In this 
hominis (a.!). 4:W), letter he says quamvis patrum traditio 

^ At the SjTiods of Carthage ami apostoUcae sedi anctoritat&m tanta^a 
Mile vis (a. B. 416 ). Innocent replied tribuerit ut de eius iudicio discepiare 
(Jan. 417 ), condemning the heresy in nuUusauderet 

strong language. The correspondence ® Cp. Maassen, Oesch. der Quellen 
will be found in Innocent, Epp. 26- und der Lit, des Icanonisclien Eechts, 
31, P,L. XX. i. p. 316. Caelestius was condemned 

® Zosimus, Epp, 2 and 3 {P,L, xx. at the Council of Ephesus in 431, 
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arguments and authority of Augustine, they led to the formation 
of an influential school of opinion in Gaul ^ which, though con- 
demning Pelagianism, did not accept the extreme predestinarian 
doctrines of the great African divine. 

In the list of Eoman pontiffs the name of Zosinius is not one 
which the Catholic Church holds in high esteem. His brief 
pontificate fell at a critical period, when the Eoman sec was 
laying the foundations of tlie supremacy which it was destined 
to gain by ast.nte policy, and propitious circumstances, ovei the 
churches of western Europe. Zosinuis, through his rashness and 
indiscretion, did as much as could be done in t\\’o }'earB to tliwart 
the purj)oses which lie was himself aisxious to |>romote. In the 
matter of Eelagiiis he committed himself to a judgment which 
shows tliat he was cither iin pardonably ignorant of the doctrine 
which had been challenged, or that lie considered orthodox in 
A.D. 417 what he condemned as heterodox in a.I). 418 ; and he 
exposed himself to a smart rebuff from the bishops of Africa.^ But 
his indiscretion in this affair was of less importance than the 
ill-considered policy on which he embarked on a question of 
administration in the Gallic Church, and which proved highly 
embarrassing to his successors. 

The authority which the Roman see exercised in western 
Europe at this time, beyond its prestige and acknowledged 
primacy in Christendom, was twofold. Decrees of Valentiniaii L 
and Gratian had recognised it as a court to which clergy con- 
demned by provincial synods might appeal.^ In the second ])kice 
it was looked up to as a model, and when doubtful questions 
arose about discipline it was consulted l)y provincial bisliops. 
The answers of the Topes to such questions were kiiown as 
Decretals. They did not bind the bisliops ; they were resjionses, 
not ordinances. Appellate jurisdiction and the moral weight of 
the Decretals were the principal bases on which the power of the 
Roman see was gradually to be built up.^ 


^ Known m Bemipelagians, 

^ la anotiicr African affair ho also 
comproiniaod himself. A priest of 
Sicca, deposed })y his bishop, appealed 
to Koine. Zosinius, in demanding his 
reinstatement, based his action on a 
canon which iio alleged to bo Niceno. 
The African bisliops were unable to 
discover it among the canons of the 
Council of Nicaea. It was really a 
canon of the Council of Sardioa, 


® Ej}}). Ini/pp. Pontt.f ed, Gunther, 
i p. r>8 = P.i. xiii. 587; it was 
provided that the appeal might also' 
be addressed to a council of hffceen 
neighbouring bishops. 

* It may be added that Koman 
excommunication ivas recognised as 
exclusion from Catholic communiuji. 
Boniface, Up* 14, F.L. xx, ^ 777. 
Op. Babut, ie Concih de Turin, p. 

n. 



Zosiimis entertained an idea of his authority which tran- 
scended these rights and anticipated the claims of his successors. 
Iinmediately after his election his ear W'^as gained by PatrocliiSj 
the bishop of Arles^ who desired to make his see an ecclesiastical 
metropolis of the first rank. In the three provinces of Viennensis, 
Narbonensis Prima, and Narbonensis Secunda, the bishops of 
Vienne, Narbonne, and Marseilles^ vrere the metropolitans ; Arles 
was merely a bishopric in Narbonensis Prima. The idea of 
Patroclus was naturally enough suggested by the translation of 
the residence of the Pra,etoriaii Prefect of Gaul from Trier to 
Arlcs.^ Zosimus determined to deprive the bishops of Vienne, 
Narbonne, and Marseilles of their metropolitan rights, and to 
invest the bishop of Aries with jurisdiction over tlie three 
vinces. lie also proposed to establish the new Metropolitan of 
Arles as a sort of Roman vicar, apparently over the whole of Gaul. 

Tlie bishop of Narbonne yielded with a protest to this revolu- 
tionary assumption of sovranty. But the bishops of Marseilles 
and Vienne defied Zosimus and brought the question before a 
council of the Milanese diocese which met at Turin (Sept. 22, 
A.D. 417).^ The council at first decided against the pretensions 
of Arles, but finalty compromised by dividing the Viennese 
province into two parts, of which the southern was to depend on 
Arles. Zosimus was not pleased, but deemed it prudent to concur. 
The hishop of Marseilles, who declined to yield, was 
cated by a Roman synod, but remained quietly in his 
Thus a part of the Pope's plan was actually carried out, 
facts remained that the council of Turin had refused to recognise 
the supreme authority of Rome, and that Marseilles had resisted 
with impunity. 

The indiscretions of Zosimus were a lesson for his successors. 


^ lUarscUbs was an execpfcion to 
the rule- lliat tho civil was also tho 
ecclesiastical metropolis. The civil 
nietroj)olis of Narboneiisis II. was 
Aqnao (Aix). Marseilles w^as in 
Narboiiensis I. 

^ C. A.D. 41IJ, cp, Mommsen, Ohron. 
Min, i. p. 553. Patroclus was a 
friend of the Patrician, afterwards 
Emperor, Oonstantius, and doubtless 
had the support of his influence. 
Prosper, sub 412. 

® See Zosimus, Bp. 1, P,L. xx. 


042, addressed unwersis episcopis per 
Gallias et septem ^trovinciaa constitutis. 

^ The difficulties about this Council, 
its date, and its importance, wore first 
elucidated by Babut, op. cit. For the 
history of tlie struggle over the Arles 
see also Grundlacb, Der Streit der 
Bistumer Arles und Vienne, 1890. 

® After his death the bishops of 
Africa, in a letter to Pope Boniface, 
expressed a hope that they would not 
again bo exposed to such arrogance, 
non sumus iam istum typlium passuri, 
PM XX. 762. 
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Moreover, they recognised that the establishment of such a large 
and powerful see as that wliich Zosimus called into being was 
likely to be a rival rather than a vassal of Rome. Their aim 
was to undo what Zosimus had done, and in accomplisliing this 
they acted with greater circumspection and increased the autli“ 
ority of their see. Both Boniface and Celestinc ^ did wbat they 
could to restrict the powers of the bishop of Arles. The first 
Narbonensis was withdrawn from his jurisdiction and restored to 
Narbonne.2 But the situation was more diiticult for Rome, 
because the monks of L6rins, whose iiifluenec was strong in 
southern Gaul, threw the weight of their interest irii:o tlia scale 
of Arles. Their founder, Honoratus, had been elected to so,ec‘eed 
Patroclus, and he was followed by his disciple Hilaiy, whose 
authority threatened to usurp that of Rome in the GaJlic Church.^ 
The conflict between Hilary and Leo I., who was elected in 
A.I). 440, is not edifying. An appeal to Rome (a.d. 444) gave 
the Pope a welcome opportunity of striking his opponent. He 
did not venture to excommunicato him, but he deprived him of 
the remnant of the province which Zosimus had created. This 
sentence could not be executed without the aid of the secular 
power. He had much influence with the Emperor and Galla 
Placidia, and he procured an edict, which was issued (July 8, 
A.D. 445) at the same time as his own decree,^ Arles was deprived 
of its metropolitan dignity.^ 

But that edict of Valentinian HI. did much more than settle 
in Rome’s favour this particular question. It assigned to the 
Roman see that supremacy over the provincial churches which 
the Popes had been endeavouring to establish, but which the 
African synods and the council of Turin had refused to acknow- 
ledge.^ It ordained that ^Hhe bishops of Gaul or any otlier 
province should take no decision contrary to the ancient rules 
of discipline without the consent and authority of the venerable 
Pope of the eternal city. They must conform to all the decrees 

^ Boniface, 418 - 422 ; Gelestino, restored tliis rank to Aries, giving it 
422-432. a jjart of the Viennese diocese. This 

® By Boniface. For Celestine’s was after Hilary's death, 
attitude see his letter, Up, 4, P.L, ® The unwillingness of leading 
h 429. churchmen at the begimimg of the 

® Babut, op, ciL 147 sqq, fifth century to admit the exorbitant 

* Valentinian III., Nov, 17, lao, claims of Home is illustrated by 
Ep, 10, 1\L. liv. 628. Op. Tillo- Jerome’s letter to Evangeius, Mp, 
mont, if COT. 15, 82 ; Babut, p. 172. 146, P,L, xxii. p. 1194; ho observes, 

fi BTvo years later, however, I^eo orbu rmior est urbe. 
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of the Apostolic see. Bishops summoned before the tribunal of 
Eomc must be compelled to appear by the civil authorities.’' 

It is the political bearing of this law that interests us here. 
‘When many of the western provinces had wholly or partly passed 
out of the Emperor’s control, it was a matter of importance to 
strive to keep alive the idea of the Empire and the old attachment 
to Rome in the minds of the provincials who were now subject 
to German masters. The day might come when it would be 
pos>sible to recover some of these lost lands, which the Imperial 
government never acknowledged to be really lost, and in the 
meantime a close ecclesiastical unity presented itself as a powerful 
moans for preserving tlie bonds of sentiment, which would then 
prove an indispensaljle help. To accustom the churches in Gaul 
and Britain, Spain and Africa to look up to Rome and refer their 
disputes and difficulties to the Roman bishop was a wise policy 
from the secular point of view, and it was doubtless principally 
by urging considerations of this nature that Leo was able to 
induce the government to establish the supremacy of his see. 

It is important to bear in mind that the administrative 
authority of the Pope, at this time, extended into the dominions 
of the eastern Emperors. The lands included in the Prefecture 
of Illyricimi belonged to the Patriarchate of Rome, and con- 
stituted the Vicariate of Thessalonica, where the Pope’s vicar, 
who was entrusted with the administration, resided. Theodosius 
II. wished to place this ecclesiastical province under Constanti- 
nople and published an edict with this intent, but the remon- 
strances of Honorius ind uced him to retract it ; ^ and Greece, 
Macedonia, and Dacia remained under the see of St. Peter till 
the eighth century. 

§ 3. Persectition of Paganism 

Persecution was an unavoidable consequence of Constantine’s 
act ill adopting Christianity. Two of the chief points in which 
this faith differed from the Roman State religion were its exclu- 
siveness and the vital importance which it assigned to dogma. 
The first logically led to intolerance of pagan religions, the second 
to intolerance of heresies, and these consequences could not be 

^ See above Cbap. II. p. 64. a.». 421, 0, Th, xvi, 11. 45. Cp. Innocent, 
Ep. 13. Gieseler, Lehrbucht ii. 217. 
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averted when Christianity became the religion of the State. It 
might be suggested that Constantine would have done better 
if, when he decided to embrace it and favour its propagatioji, 
he had been content to deprive pagan cults of their official 
status and to allow Christianity to compete in a free field with its 
rivals, aided by the prestige which it would derive from the 
Emperor’s personal adhesion and favour. But such a policy 
would have been an anachronism. A state, at that time, was 
unthinkable without a State cult, and if an Emperor became a 
Christian a logical result wus that Christianity should be adopted 
as the official religion of the Empire, and a second that the old 
Roman policy of toleration should be thrown overboard. In 
an age of superstition this wus demanded not merely in tlie 
interest of tlie Church but in the interest of the State itself. 
The piirf^ose of the official cults in the pagan State was to secure 
the protection of the deities ; these w^ere liberal and tolerant 
lords who raised no objection to other forms of w-orship ; and 
toleration was therefore a principle of the State. But the god 
of the new official religion was a jealous master ; he had said, 

tliou shalt have none other gods but me,” and idolatry was an 
offence to him ; how could his protection and favour be expected 
by a state in which idolatry w^as permitted ? Intolerance was 
a duty, and the first business of a patriotic ruler wvas to take 
measures to extirpate the errors of paganism. 

But these consequences were not drawui immediately. It 
must never be forgotten that Constantine’s revolution ’was ])er- 
ha])s the most audacious act ever committed by an autocrat 
in disregard and defiance of the vast majorfiy of his subjects. 
For at least four-fiiths of the population of the Empire were 
still outside the Christian Cliurch.^ The army and all the leading 
men in the administration were devoted to pagamsm. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that Constantine, v/ho was a statesman as 
well as a convert, made no attempt to force the pace. His 
policy did little more than indicate and prepare the 'way for the 
gradual conversion of the Empire, and was so mild and cautious 
that it has been maintained by some that his aim was to establisli 
a parity betw’cen the two religions. 

^ Estimates, based on higlily con- one-sixth of the total population, geo 
jeoturai data, of the number of V. Schuitze, Der JJ nlmjamj des f//.- 
Christians vary from ono-twentieth to tom, Ihidenimns, i. p. 22 
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He retained tlie title of Pontifex Maximus, and thereby the 
constitutional right of the Emperor to supervise the religious 
institutions. He withdrew the support of state funds from 
pagan rites, but made an exception in favour of the official cults 
at Home. His most important repressive measure was the prohibi- 
tion of the sacrifice of victims in the temples,^ One reason for 
this measure was the dangerous practice of divination by entrails, 
often employed by persons who contemplated a rebellion and 
desired to learn from the higher powers their chances of success. 

In some particular places cults were suppressed, but a pagan 
could still worship freely in the temples, could offer incense 
and make libations of wine, and might even perform sacrificial 
rites in a private house. The sons of Gonstantiiie ^ were indeed 
inclined to adopt a stringent policy, and their laws might lead 
us to suppose that there was something like a severe persecution. 
Constantins, in reaffirming the prohibition of sacrifices, menaced 
transgressors with the avenging sword.^ But the death penalty 
was never inflicted, and there was a vast difference between 
the letter of the law and the practice. In the same edict was 
ordained the closing of temples in all places and cities,’’ but 
this order can only have been carried out here and there. Its 
execution depended on local circumstances, and on the sentiments 
of the- provincial governors. In some places Christian fanatics 
took advantage of the Imperial decree to demolish heathen 
shrines, and the pagans were naturally apprehensive. Wlien 
Julian visited Ilion, lie inspected the antiquities under the 
guidance of Pegasius, who was nominally a bishop of the 
Galilaeans,” but really worshipped the Sun god.^ He had 
taken orders and succeeded in becoming a bishop in order that 
he might have the means of protecting the heathen sanctuaries 
from Christian desecration. 

When paganism was restored by Julian, it is probable that 
any temples which had been closed under the edict of Con- 
stantins were again reopened, and after his fall it would seem 
that they were allowed to remain open for worship, though 
sacrifices were regarded as unlawful 

^ The law is not preserved, but is erm'e profanarum reUgionum, urged 
recorded by Eusebius, Vita Const, ii. them to drastic measures. 

45, and referred to by Constantius, ® G. Th. xvi. 10, 4 (a.d. 342) gladio 
O. Tlh xvi. 10. 2. sternatur. 

® Firmicus Matcnius, in liis De ^ Julian, Rp. 78, ed. Hcrtlein. 
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The Emperors Valentinian I.^ and Valens were consistently 
tolerant. The mysteries of Eleusis were expressly permitted, 
for the proconsul of Achaia told Valentinian that if they were 
suppressed the Greeks would find life not worth living.^ But 
a new religious policy was inaugurated by Gratian and Theodosius 
the Great. Gratian abandoned the title of Pontifex Maximus ; 
he withdrew the public money which was devoted to the cults 
of Eome, and he ordered the altar of Victory to be removed from 
the Senate-house, to the deep chagrin of tlie senators. The 
fatliers appealed to Valentinian 11. to revoke this order, and to 
restore the public maintenance of the religious institutions of 
the capital ; but the moving petition of Symmachus, who was 
their spokesman, ^vas overruled by tlie influence of Ambrose, 
the archbishop of Milan, who possessed the ear of Valentinian 
and of Theodosius/'* 

It remained for Theodosius to inflict a far heavier blow on the 
ancient cults of Greece and Eome. In the earlier years of his 
reign the extirpation of pagan worship does not seem to have 
been an aim of his policy. He was only concerned to enforce 
obedience to the laws prohibiting sacrifices, which had evidently 
been widely evaded. He decided on the closing of all sanctuaries 
in which the law had been broken. He entrusted to Cynegius, 
Praetorian Prefect of the East, a pious Christian, the congenial 
task of executing this order in Asia and Egypt. But otherwise 
temples were still legally open to worshippers.^ It is to be 
particularly noted that the Emperor did not desire to destroy 
but only to secularise such buildings as wore condemned, and the 
cases of barbarous demolition of splendid buildings whicli 
occurred in these years were due to the fanatical zeal of monks 
and ecclesiastics. Monks wrought the destruction of the great 
temple of Edessa, and the Serapeum at Alexandria, which gave 
that city “ the semblance of a sacred world/' ^ was demolished 


Ammianug Marc. xxx. 9 inter 
religionum diversitaies medius stetU, 

® Zosioius, iv. 3, 

® Ambrose, Epp, L 17 and 18 
{P. L, xvi. 96 1 and 97 1 ). Symmaciius, 
Relatio 3, Prudentius, Contra Sym* 
machum, Gracchus, Prefect of Rome 
in 376, deniolisbod a cave-temple of 
Mithras at Rome (Jerome, Ep. 107 
ad Laetanit P,L. xxii. 868 ; Prudentius, 


ib. i. 661 sgg.). 

^ See Libanius, Or. xxx. § 8 (cd. 
Forster), This appeal viiich Libaniiis 
addressed to the Emperor on behalf of 
the temples was written in summer 
A,i). 388, as R. van Loy has satis- 
factorily shown (B.Z. xxii. 313 sqq.). 
The orator refers to the campaign 
conducted by Cynegius, who had 
recently died. 

® Eunapius, VUa Aedesi% p. 43, 
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under tlio direction, of the archbishop Theophilus (A.n. 389),^ 
who thereby dealt an effective blow to the paganism of 

.Alexaiidria. ■ 

But Tlieodosius and his ecclesiastical advisers thought that 
the time was now ripe to make a clean sweep of idolatry, and in 
A.i). 391 and 392 laws were issued which carried to its logical 
coiicliision the act of Constantine. We may conjecture that 
this drastic legislation was principally due to the influence of 
the archbisliop of Milan. To sacrifice, whether in public or in 
private, was lienceforward to be punished as an act of treason. 
Fines were imposed on any who should frequent temples or 
shrines ; and for i/vorshifvping images wnth incense, for hanging 
sacred fillets on trees, for ])uilding altars of turf, the penalty 
was confiscation of the house or property where such acts were 
performed.^ 

In the insurrection of a.:d. 392 the restoration of paganism 
wus a capital feature in the programme of the general Arbogastes 
and Eugenius the creature whom he crowned, and the lure 
attracted some distinguished adherents. For a short time the 
altar of Victory was set up in the Roman Senate-house. After 
the suppression of the revolt Theodosius visited Rome, attended 
a meeting of the Senate, and though his tone was conciliatory, 
his firmness compelled that body to decree the abolition of the 
ancient religious institutions of Rome.^ Some of the pagan 
senators had Christian families,^ and domestic influence may 
have reinforced the imperial will. 

The last years of the fourth century mark an epoch in the 
decay of paganism. While the gods were irrevocably driven 
from Rome itself, time-honoured institutions of Greece also 
came to an end. The old oracles seem to have been silenced at 


^ TIio aceoiint of Sozomon, vii. 15, 
is better t.ban. that of Socrates, v. 16, 
17. Sco also Euna])ius, ib. The 
pagans were not guiltless in this 
affair. Tlioy had atta(iked the 
Christians and fortilied themselves 
in the buildings of the Serapeum ; 
but they had been provoked to this 
outbreak by Theophilus, ’who had 
paraded religions symbols, taken 
from a temple of Dionysus (which 
the Emperor had permitted him to 
convert into a church), through the 
streets in derision of the pagan cults. 

von. I 


The most unfortunate occurrence was 
the destruction of the library of the 
Serapeum (Orosius, vi. 15). 

2 0. Tk XYl 10. 10 and 11 (391); 
12 (392). 

® A.D. 394. On the debate in the 
Senate see Zosimus iv. 59; Pruden- 
tius, Contra Symm, i. 415 sqq . ; 
Hodgkin, Italy, i. 580 sqq, 

^ Albinus, a pontifox, Jerome, 
Mp. 107 ad Laetam (P.L. xxii. 868). 
As to the small number of Christian 
senators op. above, p. 164. 
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a mucli earlier da,te. The last oracle ’’ of the Delphic god, said 
to have been delivered to Julian, is a sad and moving expression 
of the passing away of the old order of things. 

Tell the king on earth has fallen the glorious dwelling, 

And the water springs that spake are quenched and dead. 

Not a cell is left the god, no roof, no cover ; 

In his hand the jarophet laurel liowers no more A 

The Olympian games were celebrated for the last time in a.b. 
393, and the chryselephantine statue of Zens, the greatest 
monument of the genius of PJieidias, was removed soon after- 
wards from Olympia to Constantinople.*^ Tlie Eleusinian 
mysteries ceased three years later ifi consequence of the injuries 
wrought to the sanctuaries by the invasion of Alaric.® The 
legend that Atliens was saved from the rapacity of the Goths 
by the appearance of Athene Promachos and the hero Achilles 
illustrates the vitality of pagan superstition. Athens had fared 
better than many other towns at the hands of the Emperors.^ 
Constantine, who ransacked Hellenic shrines for works of art 
in order to adorn his new capital, spared Athens ; and in the 
reign of Theodosius, when the Samian Hera of Lysippus, the 
Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, the Athene of Lindos were 
carried oil, the Parthenon was not compelled to surrender the 
ivory and gold Athene of Pheidias. Soon after a.b. 429 this 
precious work was ravished from the Acropolis,® but we do not 
know its fo,te. Nor do we know at what date the Parthenon 
was converted into a church of the Virgin.® 

The ordinances of Theodosius did not, of course, avail immedi- 
ately to stamp out everywhere the forbidden cults. Pagan 
practices still went on secretly, and in some places openly, 


^ Swiabume’8 version. The original 
is prcseived in llie Vita S, Artemn 
{A.S. 20 Oct. viiL), § 35, p. 870 : 
etware rip fiacrik^i^ Xci/xai Titre SatoaXos 
avXd ' 

ovK^TL <Poi(3os lx€i KaXdfiaV) oif fidvriH 
M^vav, 

m) TTCLjav XaXioixrav * dTri<r^€TO Kal 
XdXop vSeap. 

2 Cedreiius i, 364 (cp, Moses of 
Chorene, iii 40) ; Clinton, Fasti 
Helknkiy iii. p. xv, A passage of 
Julian {Fp. 35) seems to imply that 
the Pythian, Nemcan, and Isthmian 
games were celebrated in his day. 


Cp. 0. Th. XV. 5. 4 for games at 
Delphi (a.t>. 424), and there is a 
record that the Olympian games came 
to an end in the reign of Theodosms 
IT. {Scholia in Lucia num^ Trace, Mhet. 
ed. Babe, p. 174). 

® Eunapins (Vita Maximi) suggests 
that the destruction was wrought by 
a band of fanatical monks who ac- 
companied the Gothic army. 

* Gregorovius, Gesch. d. Stadt Athen, 
i. 26. 33. 

^ Mariniis, Vita ProcU, c. 30, 

^ Gregorovius, ib, 64, conjectures 
in the reign of Justinian. 
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and the government, generally perhaps yielding to ecclesiastical 
pressure, issued from time to time new laws to enforce the 
execution of the old or to supplement themd Arcadius, under 
the influence of Chrysostom, issued an edict to destroy, not merely 
to close, temples in the country and to use the material for public 
buildings.^ Chrysostom sent monks to Phoenicia to carry out 
the AYork of destruction there, but the money required was 
provided not by tlie state but by pious Christians, especially 
women.^ We have seen how bishop Porphyrins of Gam secured 
with the help of the Empress Eudoxia the demolition of the 
temple of Mamas. As a rule the Emperors desired that the 
ancient sanctuaries should be preserved and turned to other uses, 
and we find them interfering to prevent destruction.^^ In many 
country districts Christianity was only beginning to penetrate, 
and for the eradication of heathenism there was much mis- 
sionary teaching to be done, such as was carried on by Martin 
in western Gaul, by Victricius, archbishop of Eouen, in 
the Belgic provinces, and by Mcetas of Eemesiana in the 
Balkan highlands.^ 

Theodosius IL at one time professed to believe that no pagans 
survived in his dominions,® but this sanguine view, if it was 
seriously held, was premature, for in a later year he repeated 
the prohibition of sacrifices and ordered anew the conversion 
of temples into churches ; ^ and Leo I. legislated severely against 
heathen practices.^ It is to be observed that this persecution 
differed in one important respect from the ecclesiastical perse- 
cutions of later ages in western Europe. Only pagan acts were 
forbidden ; opinion as such was tolerated, and no restrictions 
were placed on the diffusion of pagan literature. Perhaps the 
only exception was the edict of Theodosius IL shortly before 
his death, ^ ordering the books of Porphyry, whose dangerous 


^ a Tk xvi 10. 13 (395); xvi. 10. 

14 (390) abolishing some immunities 
still enjoyed by old priesthoods. 

^ lb. xvi, 10. 16. 

3 Thoodorot y. 9. 

^ In southern Gaul, G. Th. xvi. 10, 

15 ; in Africa, ih. xviiL (399). 

® vSulpiciiis Beverus, Dialogus, iii. 
2. Vacandard, Saint Yictrice, 1903. 
Bums, Life and Works of Nicetas of 
E., 1905. 

e A.i>. 423, 0. Th. xvi. 10. 22. 


7 A.D. 435, ib. 25. 

® C. Th, i 11. 8 ; subsequent laws 
against Hellenism by Loo, Zeno, or 
^astasius {?), ib. 9. 10. 

» A.D. 448, ib. i. 1. 3. The law- 
says, the books of Porphyry “ or any 
one else.*’ The anti-Christian work 
of Porphyry has perished, like those 
of Celsus and Julian. There is a new 
edition of the fragments by Hamack, 
Porphyr ins “ Gegen die Christen ” 
1910 (Abh. of the Prussian Academy). 
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treatise Against the Christians had apparently shocked the 
Emperor or some of his advisers, to be burned. The same 
monarch had enacted that no Christian shall disturb or provoke 
Jews or pagans “ living peaceably.” ^ Indeed pagans could not 
be dispensed with in the civil service, and in the sixth century 
we still find them in prominent positions.^ Hellenism largely 
prevailed in the law schools, and was no bar to promotion, 
though it might be made a pretext for removing an official 
who had fallen out of favour. An able pagan, Tatian, enjoyed 
the confidence of the fanatical Theodosius tlie Great, and was 
appointed Praetorian Prefect of the East ; and the same Emperor 
showed friendly regard towards spokesmen of tlic old religion 
like Libanius and Syinmacluis. The headtpiartei’s of unchristian 
doctrine, the university of Athens, was held in high esteem by 
Constantine and Constans,^ and it continued throughout the 
fifth century unmolested as the home of a philosophy which was 
the most dangerous rival of Christian theology. Pagans also 
received appointments in the university of Constantinople. 

In a hundred years the Empire had been transformed from 
a state in which the immense majority of the inhabitants were 
devoted to pagan religions, into one in which an Emperor could 
say, with gross exaggeration, but without manifest absurdity, 
that not a pagan survived. Such a change was not brought to 
pass by mere prohibition and suppression. It is not too much 
to say that the success of the Church in converting the gentile 
world in the fourth and fifth centuries was due to a process 
which may be described as a pagan transmutation of Cliristiaiiity 
itself. If Christian beliefs and worship had been retained un- 
altered in the early simplicity of their spirit and form, it may 
well be doubted whether a much longer period would have 
sufficed to christianize the Roman Empire. But the Church 
permitted a compromise. All the religions of the age had common 
ground in crude superstition, and the Church found no difficulty 
in profiering to converts beliefs and cults similar to those to 
which they had been accustomed. It was a comparatively small 

^ In quiete degentibm, G, Th, xvi. polhitod with errors of pagan rites 
K). 24. were excluded from state scindcc, ih. 

A law issued at Ravenna in 408 xvi 10. 21, but this would not affect 
excinded enemies of the Catholic faith those who had not been found guilty 
from Berving in the Palace, but was of sacrificing, 
probably aj)pUcd only temi>orarily. 

C\ Th. xvi. B, 42. In 416 persons ® Gregorovius, ib. 28, 29. 
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matter tliat incense, lights, and flowers, the accessories of various 
pagan cerenn^niuls, had been introduced into Christian worship. 
It was a moinentous and hap])y stroke to encourage the introduc- 
tion of a disguised polytheism. A legion of saints and martyrs 
replaced the old legion of gods and heroes, and the hesitating 
pagan could gradually reconcile himself to a religion, which, if 
it robbed him of his tutelary deity, whom it stigmatized as a 
demon, allowed him in compensation the cult of a tutelary saint. 
A new and banal mythology was created, of saints and martyrs, 
many of them fictitious ; their bodies and relics, capable of 
working miracles like those which used to be wrought at the 
tombs of heroes, were constantly behig discovered. The devotee 
of Athene or Isis could transfer his homage to the Virgin Mother. 
The Greek sailor or fisherman, wlio used to pray to Poseidon, 
could call upon St. Nicolas. Those who worshipped at stone 
altars of Apollo on hill-tops could pay the same allegiance to 
St. Elias. The calendar of Christian anniversaries corresponded 
at many points to the calendars of Greek and Eoman festivals. 
Men could more easily acquiesce in the loss of the heathen cele- 
brations connected with the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox, when they found the joyous celebrations of the Nativity 
and the Resurrection associated with those seasons, and they 
could transfer some of their old customs to the new feasts. The 
date of the Nativity was fixed to coincide with the birthday of 
Mithras {natalis Invicti, December 25), whose religion had many 
affinities with the Christian. This process was not the result, in 
the fii’st instance, of a deliberate policy. It was a natural 
development, for Cliristianity could not escape the influence of 
the ideas which were current in its environment. But it was 
promoted by the men of light and leading in the Church.^ 

A particular form of miraculous healing illustrates the way in 
which Christianity appropriated pagan superstitions. The same 
dream-cures which used to be performed by Aesculapius or the 
Dioscuri for those who slept a night in the temple courts were still 
available ; only the patient must resort to a sanctuary of Saints 
Cosmas and Damian,^ the new Castor and Pollux, or of the arch- 


^ On the origins of the cult of saints 
and martyrs sco E. Lucius, Die 
Anfdnge des HeUigenJcults in der 
chrisilichen Kirclie, 1904 j P. Saiiityves, 
Les JSainls mccesseurs des dieux, 1907 ; 
J, liendel Harris, T/te Dioscuri in ilie 


Christian Legends, 1903, Cult of the 
Heavenly Twins, 1906. 

® Known as the anargyroi, physicians 
who take no foe. Por their mkacles 
see Zeumer, De incubatione, 69 sqq., 
where the whole subject is treated. 
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angel Micliael ^ or some otter Otristian sntstitute. We tave an 
interesting example of tte mettod employed by ecclesiastical 
magnates in an incident wtich occurred in Egypt. Near Canopus 
ttere was a temple of Isis where such nocturnal cures were dis- 
pensed, and professing Christians continued to have recourse to 
this unhallowed aid. The Patriarch Cyril found a remedy. He 
discovered the bodies of two martyrs, Cyrus a,nd John, in the 
church of St. Mark at Alexandria, and dislodging Isis he interred 
them, and dedicated a church to them, in the same place, where 
they freely exhibited the same mysterious medical ]>owerB whicli 
had been displayed by the great goddess.^ 

The more highly educated pagans offered a longer and more 
obdurate resistance to the appeals of Christianity than the vulgar 
crowd. Throughout the fourth and fifth centuries they retained 
higher education in their hands. Tlie schools of rhetoric, philo- 
sophy, law, and science maintained the ancient traditions and 
the pagan atmosphere. In their writings, some pagans frankly 
showed their hostility to Christianity, others afiected to ignore 
it. We saw how they threw upon this religion the responsibility 
for the invasion of the barbarians. But in general their attitude 
was one of resignation, and they found no difficulty in serving 
Christian Emperors and working with Christian colleagues.^ This 
spirit of resignation is expressed in the most interesting piece we 
have of the poet Palladas of Alexandria, occasioned by the sight 
of a Hermes lying in the roadway. 


At a meeting of ways I was ware of a bronze, god prone at my feet, 

And I .knew liim the ofrsi>riTig of Zeus, wiiom we prayed to of old, as was 
' meet. - ■ ■ ■ 

“ Lord of the triple moon,’’ I cried, “ averter of w^oe, 

Ever a lord hast thou been, and behold, in the dust thou art low.” 


^ In his church at Sosthenion on the 
Bosphorus, Sozoincn, ii. 3. 

2 See their Acts in P,G, Ixxxvii. 3, 
3424 sqq. 


® There seems to have been much 
mutual tolerance between Christians 
and pagans in private life, Chrysostom 
exhorts to goodwill and friendliness 
toward Helienos, “ They are ali 
children,” he says, “ and, like children, 
when we talk about necessary things 
they do not attend but laugh. ’ ’ Mom, 
4 on Mf, i. (id Coriniks PM* Ixi. 38. 


In another sermon lie describes a 
dispute bet'vmin a lielleiie and a 
Christian on the merits of Plato and 
Paul, the one assoiting that Paul was 
ruile and unlearned, the other that 
he was more learned and eloquent 
than Plato. C-hrysostom’s comment 
is that the Christian took a wrong 
line, and that the glory of the 
apostles lay in their rudeness and 
ignorance (//om. iii. ib. 27). Else- 
where ho disparages Socrates (Horn, 
4, ik p. 35), and Plato (Bom. 4 on 
Acts, PM, 60, 50). 
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But at iiigbt with a smile on his lips the god stood by me sublime, 

And said, A god though I be, I serve, and my master is Time.” ^ 

Throughout the fifth century Athens was the headquarters of 
what may be called higher paganism. The Stoic and Epicurean 
schools had died out in the third century^ and in the fourth the 
most distinguished savants of the university like Proaeresius and 
Himeriiis were sophists, not philosophers. But the Platonic 
Academy continued to exist, independent of State grants, for 
it had its own private property producing a revenue of more 
than £600 a year.^ Its sciiolarclis, however, were not men of 
much talent or distinction, until the office was filled by Prisons,'^ 
a Neoplatonist and a friend of Julian, after that Emperor’s 
death. Priscus inaugurated the reign of Keoplatonism at Athens ; 
with him the revival of the university, as a centre of philosopliic 
study, began, and vastly increased under his successor Plutarch. 
Towards the end of the fourth century, Synesius had spoken in 
disparaging words of Athens and her teachers : her fame, he 
said, rests with her bee-keepers. He was jealous for the reputa- 
tion of Alexandria, and with good reason, for under Plutarch and 
his successors Syrianus and Proclus Athens was to eclipse the 
Egyptian city. These Platonists attracted students from all parts 
of the East, and some who had begun their studies, like Proclus 
himself, at Alexandria, completed them at Athens.^ 

The Athenian j)rofessors had always regarded themselves as 
the champions of Hellenism, but when the Neoplatonic philosophy 
became ascendant, the Hellenism of Athens was a more serious 
danger. At tiiis time Neoplatonism was the most formidable 
rival of Christian thoology among educated men of a speculative 
turn of mind. Augustine recognised this ; we know how it 
attracted hini,^ The Neoplatonists taught a system fundament- 
ally differing from the current Christian theology as to the posi- 
tion which was assigned to the creator of the world. According 

^ AnthoL Pal. ix. 441. 

^ 1000 solidi or something more, 

Bamasciiis, Vita laidorij § 158, 
referring to the time of Proclus. That 
the other professors were well paid from 
the public o-tTr/crets may bo inferred 
from Libaiiius, Mpp. 1449. 

^ He was the i)upil of AedesLus, the 
most distingiiislu'd ol: lam blichus 

who was himself a pux)il of Porj^hyry. 

^ We know a good deal about 


univerMty life at Athens in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. (Sec Hortzberg, 
Qesch. GriechenlandSi iii. passim , ; 
Sievors, Das Leben des Libanius, 42 
sqq.) The x^rincipal sources for the 
fifth are Olympiodorus, fr. 51; Ma- 
rinus, ^ Vita Procli ; Damascius, Vita 
Isidori ; various articles in Suidas. 

® He had studied Plotinus and 
Porphyry in Latin translations. See 
Angus, Sources of Be civ, Dei, p. 268. 
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to Plotinus, Nous or Eeason, tlie creator, emanated from and 
was subordinate to tbe absolute One, and Soul again emanated 
from Nous, His successors developed Ms principles by multiply- 
ing and dividing the emanations, and the growth of the philosophy 
culminated in the system which Proclus constructed by means 
of a dialectic which Hegel himself has described as '' extremely 
tiring.’’ ^ In all these phases, the Demiurge or Creator is sub- 
ordinated to the One of wMch no divine attributes could be pre- 
dicted, and thus an apparently impassable gulf was j&xed between 
the later Platonic philosophers and Christian theologians. There 
was, indeed, at Alexandria another school of Platonism, wliicii, 
held closer here and there to the teaching of Plato himself, and 
men who were trained in tMs school found the transition to 
Christian doctrine comparatively easy. We know something of 
the system of Hierocles, a leading Platonist at Alexandria in the 
fifth century.^ In his system there was no One or any other higher 
principle above God the creator and legislator, who was above, 
and in no sense co-ordinate with, the company of sidereal gods ; 
and he, like the Christian Deity, created the world out of nothing. 
Some of the pupils of Hierocles became Christians. It is a curious 
circumstance that Hierocles should have been condemned to exile 
at Constantinople on grounds wMch are unknown to us.^ It can 
hardly have been for his teaching, seeing that the far more anti- 
Christian Platonists, who had their stronghold at Athens, were 
tolerated. 


1 Qcscli. der Philosophic, 73-74, in 
Warhe, xv. The most recent treat- 
ment of the metaphysics of Proclns 
will bo found in Whittaker’s The. 
Neoplatonists. Procopius, the famous 
sophist of Gaza, wrote a refutation of 
the theology of Proclus, whicli has 
been preserved under the name of 
Nicolaus of Methone 

r^s OeoXoyLKi]^ crroix^Libaecoi llpoKXov) 
who simply transcribed Procopius, as 
has been shown by J. Draseke, B,Z, 
vi. 65 sqq» 

2 See tlio instructive article of K. 
Priichter, in B.Z, xxi. 1 sqq. Of the 
works of Hierocles are preserved his 
Commentary on the Golden Words of 
Pythagoras, in Muliach, Ft, pUt 
grmo, i. 416 sqq,, and fragments llepl 
TTpopolas Kal €t/jLappipr)s in Photius, Bibh 
214, 251. 


® Suidas, sub 'LepouXijs : irpoaeKpovce 

TOis KparovcTL Kal ds hkaariipiov dxOds 
iri'fTrT€TO Ttts dvOpdiirm Tr\7]yds . . . 
(pvy^p oe KaraKpiOfis Kai ^-n-ai'eXOibp 
Xpbvip varepov d$ ’AXe^dpopeiap kt}... 
The source of Suidas was Damas- 
ciua, Vita Isldori, see Pliotiiis, Bihl. 
242 (p. 338). It may bo noted 
that hi political philosophy the Neo- 
platonists held to Plato’s theories. 
The only attempt at original specula- 
tion in the field of political science in 
this age is to be found in a tract Hepi 
7ro\mK7js eina-Thiayjs, much mutilated, 
published in Mai (Scriptores vet, nov. 
colt ii. 571 sgq,) which has been 
elucidated by Praclitor in B.Z, ix, 
621 sqq. It seems to have been 
written by a Christian, c. a.d. 500, 
who was influenced by Neoplatonism, 
but did not swear by Plato, and mado 
much use of Cicero’s De republican 
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But the danger and offence of the later Keoplatonists did not 
lie in their mystical metaphysics, but in the theurgy and pagan 
practices to which they were almost always addicted. Procliis 
in his public lectures as scholarch confined himself, doubtless, to 
the interpretation of Plato in the Neoplatonic sense, and to 
problems of dialectic, but he reserved for his chosen discijjles 
esoteric teaching in theurgy, and venerated the gods as beneficent 
beings worthy of worship, though occupying a subordinate place 
in the hierarchy of existences. He believed that by fasting and 
purifications on certain days it was possible to get into com- 
munication with supernatural beings, and he recognised the gods 
of other nations as well as those of Greece. He said that the 
philosopher should not confine himself to the religious rites of 
one city or people, but should be a hierophant of the whole 
world.” He was more scrupulous in observing the fasts of 
the Egyptians than the Egyptians themselves,^ He had been 
initiated in the Eleusinian secrets by his friend Asclepigenia, 
the daughter of Plutarch,^ who had learned them from the last 
priest of Eleusis, and in one of his writings he told how he had 
seen Hecate herself. Athens believed in his magical powers ; he 
was said to have constructed an instrument by which he could 
bring down rain. 

The Hellenists, even in the days of Proclus, had not abandoned 
all hope of winning toleration for pagan worship. At any time 
some one might ascend the throne with Hellenic sympathies. 
The elevation of Anthemius in the West was a proof that this 
was not impossible, though Anthemius was able to do little to 
help the pagan interest. Proclus died in a.b. 485, and at that 
very time a former pupil of his was prominently associated with 
a rebellion*'^ which, if it had been successful, might have been 
followed by some temporary relaxation of the severe laws against 
p>olytheism and pagan worship. This was to be the last flutter 
of a dying cause. 


^ MarintiS, Vita Procli, e. 10. Six 
hymns of Proclus addressed to Greek 
gods are extant ,• others celebrated Isis, 
Manias the god of Gaza, TJiyandrites 
an Arabian deity (ib.)» 

^ lb. c. 28. The learned Asclepi- 
genia married a ricli landowner 
Archiadas, who was very generous 


to the university. Their daughter, 
the younger Asclepigenia, married 
Thoagenes, tlio richest Greek of the 
day and notably public-spirited in 
the use of his wealth. He became 
Archon of Athens. 

® See next Chapter, § 2. 


iff. 
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§ 4. Persecution of Heresy 

The persecution of heretics was more resolute and severe than 
the persecution of pagans. Those who stood outside of the 
Church altogether were less dangerous than those members of 
it who threatened to corrupt it by false doctrine^ and the unity 
of the Catholic faith in matters of dogma was considered of 
supreme importance. Truth, which is simple and one/' wrote 
Pope Leo I,, does not admit of variety/’ ^ A modern inquirer 
is accustomed to regard the growth of heresies as a note of 
vitality, but in old times it was a sign of the active operation of 
the enemy of mankind. 

The heresy which was looked upon as the most dangerous and 
abominable of all was that of the Manichees, which it would be 
truer to regard as a rival religion than as a form of Christianity.^ 
It was based on a mixture of Zoroastriaii and Christian ideas, 
along with elements derived from Buddhism, but the Zoroastrian 
principles were preponderant. This religion was founded by 
Manes in Persia in the third century, and in the course of the 
fourth it spread throughout the Empire, in the West as well as 
in the East. Augustine in his youth came under its influence. 
The fundamental doctrine was that of Zoroaster, the existence 
of a good and an evil principle, God and Matter, independent of 
each other. The Old Testament was the work of the Evil Being. 
Matter being thoroughly evil, Jesus Christ could not have invested 
himself with it, and therefore his human body was a mere appear- 
ance. The story of his life in the Gospels was interpreted 
mystically. The Manichees liad no churches, no altars, no 
incense ; their worship consisted in prayers and hymns ; they 
did not celebrate Christmas, and their chief festival was the 
Bema, in March, Irept in memory of the death of their founder, 
who was said to have been flayed alive or crucified by Varahran L 
They condemned marriage, and practised rigorous austerities.^ 
The laws against the Manichees, which were frequent and 


^ Up. 172 mrktatem veritas, quae 
est simplex atque una, non reoipit 
{P.L, XX, p. 1210). 

2 The chief sources for Mani- 
chafuaiiism are : the Acta Archelai, 
and Alexander of jLycopolis (a 
Platonist, not a Christian), Tpbs rds 
MaPLxa-lov 66|as (for the early stage 


of its development) : Epiphaninsj 
l)e liaer . ; Augustine, Contra Tauslxmi 
(and other treatises). 

® They are accused of disgusting 
practices, Augustine, De haer. 4(>, 
Cp. Salmon’s art. Manicheans ” in 
Lick Chr, Biog, iii. 798. 
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drastic, bega,ix in. the reign of Theodosius I. The heresy was 
insidious, because the heretics were difficult to discover ; they 
often took part in Cliristian ceremonies and passed for orthodox, 
and they disguised their views imder other names. Theodosius 
deprived them of civil rights and banished them from towns. 
Those who sheltered themselves under harmless names were 
liable to the penalty of death ; and he ordered the Praetorian 
Prefect of the East to institute inquisitors for the purpose 
of discovering them.^ This is a very early instance of the 
application of this word, which in later ages was to become 
so offensive, to the uses of religious persecution. When the 
government of Theodosius IL, under the influence of Nestorius, 
made a vigorous effort to sweep heresy from the world, the 
Manicheans were stigmatised as men who had descended to 
the lowest depths of wickedness,” and were condemned anew to 
be expelled from towns, and perhaps to ho put to death ^ (a.I). 
428). Later legislation inflicted death unreservedly ; they were 
the only heretics whose opinions exposed them to the supreme 
penalty. 

Arcadius, at the beginning of his reign, reaffirmed all the pains 
and prohibitions w'hich his predecessors had enacted against 
heretics.'^ In most cases, this .meant the suppression of their 
services and assemblies and ordinations. The Eunomians, an 
extreme branch of the Arians, who held that the Son was unlike 
the Father, were singled out for more severe treatment and 
dejirived of the right of executing testaments. This disability, 
however, was afterwards withdrawn, and it was finally enacted 
that a Eunomian could not bequeath property to a fellow- 
heretic;^ Thus there was a certain vacillation in the policy of 
the government, caused by circumstances and influences which 
we cannot trace. 

The combined efforts of Church and State were successful 
in virtually stamping out Arianisni, which after the end of the 
fourth century ceased to be a danger to ecclesiastical unity. They 
were also successful ultimately in driving Nestorianism out of the 
Empire, The same policy, applied to the Monophysitic heresy. 


1 a Tk xvL 5. 7 (A.B. 381) ; 9 
(a,!). 382). Further legislation under 
Arcadius and Tlieodosius I'L will bo 
found in the same title. 

^ The words et ultimo su])pUcio 


tradoTidis, in GH. i. 5. 5 are omitted 
in 0, TL xri, 5. 65. 

» J6. 25. 

4 Ik 27 (395) ; 58 (415). 
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failed. Marcian’s law of a,d. 456 against tlie EntycMans was 
severe eiiougli.^ They were excluded from tLe service of the 
State ; they were forbidden to publish books criticising the 
Council of Chalcedon; and their literature, like that of the 
Nestorians, was condemned to be burned. But in Syria, where 
anti~6reek feelings were strong, and in Egypt, where national 
sentiment was beginning to associate itself with a religious 
symbol, all attempts to impose uniformity were to break down. 

The severe measures taken by the State against the Donatists 
in Africa were chiefly due to their own fanaticism. Donatisni 
was not properly a heresy, it was a schism, which had grown out 
of a double election to the see of Carthage in a.:d. 311, and the 
question at issue between the Catholics and the Donatists was 
one of church discipline. We need not follow the attempts of 
Constantine and Constans to restore unity to the African church 
by military force. The cause of the Donatists was not recom- 
mended by their association with the violent madmen known as 
Circumcellions, who disdained death themselves, and inflicted 
the most cruel deaths on their opponents. The schismatics 
survived the persecution. At the death of Theodosius I. the 
greater number of the African chmches seem to have been in 
their hands, and during the usurpation of Gildo they persecuted 
the Catholics, When Augustine became bishop of Hippo, where 
the Donatists were in a great majority, he set himself the task 
of restoring ecclesiastical unity in Africa by conciliation.^ He 
and the Catholic clergy had some success in maldng converts, 
but the fanatics were so infuriated by these desertions that 
with their old allies the Circumcellions they committed barbarous 
outrages upon the Catholic clergy and churches ; Augustine him- 
self barely escaped from being waylaid. Such disorders 
demanded the intervention of the secular power. Some injured 
bishops presented themselves at Eavenna, and in a. n. 405 Honorius 
condemned the Donatists to severe penalties by several laws 
intended “ to extirpate the adversaries of the Catholic faith/’ ^ 

The Donatists rejoiced at the death of Stilicho whom they 
regarded as the author of these laws, and disorders broke out 
afresh.^ When Alaric was in south Italy threatening Eome, 

1 O.J. i. 5. 8. ® C. Th. xvi. 6. 4 and 6 ; 5. 38 

® Tbe ixnmerous writings against and 39. 
the Donatists will be found in 43. * Augustine, cxL 
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the Emperor revoked Ms decrees and soon afterwards, at the 
request of the Catholics, he convoked a conference of the bishops 
of the two parties which met at Carthage (a.d. 411) under the 
presidency of Marcellinus, one of the tribunes and notaries ’’ 
whom the Emperors employed for special services. Marcellinus 
was empowered not only to act as chairman but to judge between 
the rival claims. The appointment of a secular official to 
adjudicate did not mean that the civil power claimed to settle 
questions of doctrine. The controversy, wMch originally turned 
on a dispute about facts, had throughout concerned the govern- 
ment not in its ecclesiastical aspect but as a cause of grave 
disorders and disturbances. But tlie commission entrusted to 
Marcellinus shows that the bishop of Kome was not yet recognised 
as possessing the jurisdiction which in later times resided in his 
see. At the end of the discussions, Marcellinus decided against 
the Donatists ; they w^ere allowed a certain time to come into 
the Church.^ Some were convinced, but others appealed to the 
Emperor, ivho confirmed the decision of his deputy and enacted 
a new law against the schismatics, imposing heavy fines on the 
recalcitrants, and banishing the clergy. ^ Two years later they 
were deprived of civil rights.^ These strong measures, which 
Augustine defended, alleging the text Compel them to come 
in,’’ ^ broke the strength of the schismatics, and though the 
Dona-tist sect continued to exist and was tolerated under the 
Vandals, it ceased to be of importance. 

It must be allowed that if the government had been perfectly 
indilierent and impartial in matters of religion, it would have 
had ample excuse for adopting severe measures of repression 
against the fanatical sect wdio disturbed the peace of the African 
provinces and persecuted their opponents. The penalties were 
severe but they stopped short of death. It should be remem- 
bered to the credit of the Emperors that, in contrast with the 
Christian princes of later ages, they never proposed, in pursuing 
their policy of the suppression of heresy, to inflict the capital 
penalty, except in the case of the Manichaeans, who were regarded 
as almost outside the pale of humanity.® The same may be said 

^ For tbc proeeedingvS of the con- ® A.P. 414 . lb. 53 perpelua 
forenco SCO Mansi, IF. 51 inustoa infamia. 

^ A.n. 412. G. Th. xvi. 5. 52. * Augustine, Ep. cxiii. 

Slaves and colons wore to be beaten ® Bioefetian had legislated against 
out of their false religion {a prava Maniohaeanism (a.d. 287) as destruc- 
reUgione). tive of morality. 
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for tlie leading and representative ecclesiastics, all of wliom 
would liave recoiled witH horror if they could have foreseen 
the system of judicial murder which was one day to be established 
under the auspices of the Roman see.^ Martin of Tours did all 
he could to stay the persecution of the Spanish bishop Priscillian, 
who, rightly or wrongly, was accused of heresies akin to Mani- 
chaeanism. Priscillian was put to death by the Emperor 
Maximus (a.d. 386), but he was tried before a civil tribunal for 
a secular offence.^ It may well have been a miscarriage of 
justice, but, formally at least, he w’-as not executed as a heretic. 

Under the Christian Empire the Jews remained for the most 
part in possession of the privileges which they had before enjoyed.^ 
The Church was unable to persuade the State to introduce 
measures to suppress their worship or banish them from the 
Empire. They were forbidden to possess Christian slaves,^ 
and a law of Theodosius II. excluded them from civil offices 
and dignities.^ But the legislator was perhaps more often 
concerned to protect them than to impinge upon their freedom.® 


§ 6. Monasticism ^ 

The same period, in which the Christian religion gradually 
won the upper hand in the Empire, witnessed a movement 
which was at first independent of the Church but w^as destined 
soon to become an important part of the ecclesiastical system. 


^ Chrysostom expresses his views 
on the repression of heretics in Horn, 
4(> in Malth. {RG. xlviii. p. 477), 
where he comments on the parable of 
the taros. They should be silenced 
but not put to death. 

® Maleficmm. Sulpicius Severus, 
Chron. ii. 50 nec diffitentem ohscenis 
se siuduisse doctrinis^ nocturnos etiam 
turpium femmarum egisse conumim 
nudumqm or are solitum, Babut, 
PriscUUen et le Priscillunisme (1909) ; 
Holmes, The Christian, Church in 
Oaulf chapters viii., ix. 

® A.D. 404. C. Th. xvi. 8. 15 coU" 
firms the privileged of the Jewish 
hierarcliy. Bor the pressure put on 
Emperors by churchmen not to afford 
proper protection to the Jews against 
Christian fanatics op. Ambrose, JSpp. 
40, 41. For the anti-Semitism of 


Chiysostom see liis eight homilies 
Affamst the Jetvs delivered at Antioch, 
P.G, xlviii. 843 sqq. He says tiiat 
demons inhabit their souls,”' p. 852. 
There is a virulent attack on the Jevra 
in Kntiiius Nam, l)e reditu sno^ i. 
382 sqq» 

^ IL ix. 4 (416); ix. 5 (423). 
JuBtinian extended this to pagans, 
Samaritans, and all heterodox persons 
{C.L i. 10. 2). 
s CJ, I 9. 18 (439). 

® Thus in 412, Christians were 
forbidden to disturb Jewish worship ; 
and in 423 to burn or take away 
synagogues ((7. TA xvi. 8. 20 and 25). 

For the literature on early 
monasticism see G. Mexl. H. i. 
Bibliography to chap, xviii. ; Bury, 
App. 3 to Gibbon iv. 
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Tlie germs of asceticism had been implanted in Christianity from 
the Tery beginning, and the tendencies to a rigorous life of self- 
abnegation may have been stimulated by the example of the 
austerities of the Esseiies, the Therapeutae, the monks of Serapis, 
and later by the influence of the semi-Christian Zoroastrian 
religion of the Manichees. Ascetic practices seem to have been 
a strong temptation to all men of an ardently religious teiiipera- 
nient in these ages, whatever doctrines they might hold con- 
cerning tlie universe ; Julian the Apostate is an eminent example. 
For the Clixistian Church and State the consequences were far- 
reaching and could not have been anticipated. In the course of 
the fourtli aiid fifth centuries a large and ever-growing number 
of men and women withdrew themselves from society, severed 
themselves from family tics, and embraced, whether in cells 
in the desert or in recluse communities in town or country, a life 
of celibacy, prayer, and fasting. Gradually regularised and 
organised by disciplines of varying degrees of rigour, rnonasti- 
cism established itself firmly as one of the most influential 
institutions of the Christian world, thoroughly consonant with 
the spirit of the time and richly endowed by the liberality of 
the pious. 

We have not to follow the history of its growth, but the reader 
may be remin.ded that Christian monasticism originated circa 
A.D. 300 under the auspices of St. Anthony in Lower Egypt. 
At first it took the form of a solitary life in the desert, where 
ascetics lived independently of one another in neighbouring 
cells and devoted themselves to an otherwise idle existence 
of religious contemplation.^- Another variety of monasticism 
was soon afterwards founded in Upper Egypt by Paohomius. 
In his monasteries near Tentjrra (Denderah) and Panopolis 
(ilkhmim) the brethren lived in common and performed all kinds 
of work. The Antonian ideal was approved by Athanasius, and 
his influence wont far to spread it in the We^t. It was intro- 
duced into Palestine by Hilarion, and into Syria, where the 
rigours of the hermit assumed their most extreme and repulsive 
shape. There was originated the grotesque idea of living for 
years on the top of a high pillar. Simeon, the first of these 


^ The chief settlements were in the 
desert south of Alexandria, at Nitria 
(Wadi Natron) and J:^cete. At Nitria 
there were 5000 monks towards the 


end of the fourth century. The chief 
sources for Egyptian monasticism are 
Palladius, Jaistoria Lausiaca, and 
Rufinus, Historia monuchorum. 
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pillar-saints {stylitae\^ had many followers, and such was the 
temper of the times that these abnormal self-tormentors, who 
could not have been more healthy in mind than in body, were 
universally revered and consulted as oracles. 

The monastic movement engaged the attention of St. Basil, 
and awoke his enthusiasm. He came to the conclusion that 
monastic institutions, framed on right lines, would be useful 
to the Church, and he established a coenobitic community at 
Neocaesarea (about a.d. 360), and drew up minute regulations. 
The brethren were not required to take vows ; the asceticism 
of their life was not immoderate ; and they were expected to 
perform work in the fields. St. Basil’s idea had an immediate 
success and he became the founder of Greek monasticism. 
Cloisters adopting his Rule ^ sprang up throughout Asia Minor, 
and in the following century in Palestine. But here there 
flourished also the lauras, or enclosures in which the monks 
lived an almost eremitical life in separate cells, and these institu- 
tions were numerous in the plain of the Jordan.^ The most 
famous of the ascetics of Palestine were Euthymius, Sabas, and 
Theodosius.^ Euthymius founded the laura of Sahel, to the east 
of Jerusalem, in a.d. 428 ; ^ Sabas founded in a.d. 483 the Great 
Laura on the Cedron, with a grotto which nature had moulded 


^ A.B. 388-459. Having lived at 
first in an enclosed coll at Antioch, 
he built a low pillar in 423, and 
gradually raised it till in 430 it was 
forty cubits high ; at the top it was 
three feet in circumference, according 
to Evagrius, i. 13. It was situated 
at t'ho ruins known as Kalat liscmiaii, 
house of Simeon, described by Do 
Vogiie, Siiric Centrale, i. 141 sqq* 
Theodosius IL wrote a letter to him, 
asking him to descend from his 
column. On his death, Ms body was 
taken to Antioch with the honours 
of a state funeral, and Leo I. wished 
to have it transported to Con- 
stantinople (see Evagrius i. 13, 14; 
Theodore Lector ii. 41 ; Vita Sm, 
Slyl ed. Lietzmann). Daniel, an 
imitator of Simeon, set up a pillar 
four miles north of Constantinople, 
and lived on it for thirty-three years, 
in the reigns of Leo I. and Zeno. He 
was constantly frozen over with snow 
and ice, and his feet were covered 
with sores. Leo insisted on putting 
a shed over the top of the pillar. The 


saint descended from his perch in 
order to donoun(*.e the ecclesiastical 
policy of Basilisciis. The Patriarch 
Euphernins attended him in his last 
moments. See the Vita .Danielis. 

” Rules will bo found in Iiis 
W’-orka, P.G. xxxi. 889 sqq. 

® Tlicy are enumerated and located 
in Gcnier, Vie de JSaint Euthyme Ic 
Grand, chap. i. 

^ The lives of Euthymius a,nd Sal)aa 
wore written by Cyril of Scythopolis in 
the sixth century. On Theodosius we 
have a brief sketch by the same writer 
and a panegyric by Theodore, bishop 
of Petrae, probably delivered in 530. 
(See Bibliography, i. 2, A.) 

^ Euthymius did much for the 
conversion of the Saracens, and 
founded the Parembole (to the east 
of his own laura), a largo enclosure 
in which baptized Saracens were 
settled. They had their own l>ishox>. 
The Parembole was ruined by the 
invasion of Ai-Mundhar in the sixth 
century. 
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into tlie form of a ehiiroli, and many others ; and Idieodosius 
his coeiiobitic monastery at the grotto of the Magi near Bethlehem 
in A.I3, 476. Sabas was appointed archimandrite of all the 
laiiras, and Theodosius of all the coenobia, in the diocese of 
Jerusalem by the Patriarch Sallust (a.d, 494). It would seem 
that the monks of the laiiras were considered to have attained 
to a liigher grade of spiritual life than those who lived in convents, 
which were regarded as a preparation in ascetic discipline.^ As 
Sabas and one of his disciples walked one day from Jericho to 
the Jordan, they met a young and comely girl. '' Did you 
remark that giii ^ said the saint, slic is one-eyed.'’ No, 
Father,” said tlie disciple, slie had both her eyes.” You 
are mistaken, my son, she is one-eyed.” No, Fatlier, slie lias 
two very fine eyes.” How do you know ? ” I looked at 
her intently.” What about the commandment, ^ Fix not your 
eyes on her, neither let her take thee with her eyelids ’ ? ” ^ And 
the saint sent the youth to a convent till ho had learned better 
to control his eyes and his thoughts. 

The history of monasticism at Constantinople begins with the 
abbot ^ Isaac, a Syrian, who in the reign of Theodosius I. founded 
a convent in the quarter of Psainathia outside the Constantinian 
Wall. He was a typical fanatical ascetic and was buried with 
great pomp when he died.'^ He was succeeded by Dalmatius, an 
active organiser, who founded new houses under his own auth- 
ority. The community of the Akoimetoi or Sleepless was estab- 
lished at Gomon, near tlic northern entrance to the Bosphorus, 
by one Alexander in the reign of Theodosius IL, but his successor 
John transported tlie monks to a new cloister at Chibukli, on 
the Asiatic side of the straits opposite to SosthenionJ where it 
became famous under the next abbot Marcellus, who presided for 
about forty years. Two other early foundations deserve notice. 
The monastery of Drys, a suburb of Chalcedon, was established 


^ Cp. Cenier, op, cit. p. 11. 

^ Cyril, Sabae^ xlvii. p. 251. 

^ ArchiimmdrUe, i.e. head of the 
mandra or slieop-pon, often used 
ingtead of 7)yoL>ixf:vos, the udua! term, 
or dfiSd^. In later times archiman- 
drite was conliiKMl to designate 
autJiority over several monasteries ; 
exarch was also used. 

* In 407-408- He was an opponent 
VOL. I 


of Chrysostom. For the beginnings 
of monasticism at Constantinople see 
Pargoire’s article in Revue des questions 
Mstoriqms, Ixv., 1899, wiiere many 
false traditions are exposed. 

'\Vita MarceUif in Simoon Meta- 
phastes, P.(7. exvi p. 712. Cp. Par- 
goire, Anaple et Sosthene, p. 04. The 
monks were called sleepless because 
they maintained choral service con- 
tinuously by relays. 
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by Hypatius, who enforced a very strict discipline, about a.d. 400. 
Hypatius enjoyed considerable influence. Theodosius II. used 
to visit him, and he vras constantly consulted by the nobles and 
ladies of the capital.^ The most famous of the monastic com- 
munities of Constantinople was founded by Stiidius, an ex-consul 
who bad come from Eome,^ in the reign of Leo I. He dedicated 
a. small basilica to St. John the Baptist, which is still preserved 
as a mosque,^ not far from the Golden Gate, and subsequently 
attached to it a monastery, in which he established some of the 
Sleepless brethren, who had belonged to the convent of Marcellus.^ 
The Studite community was to become the largest and most 
influential in Constantinople. 

Of the countries of western Europe, early monasticism spread 
most widely in Gaul. Martin of Tours was the pioneer ; he 
founded a monastery at Poictiers about aj). 362. Some forty 
years later Cassian inaugurated monastic life at Marseilles, and 
Honoratus in the islands of Lmins off the coast of Provence. 
Both Cassian and Honoratus were under the direct influence of 
the theories of ascetic life which were practised by the Antonian 
monks of northern Egypt.^ In the same period, monasteries 
both for men and for women — w’omen already took their full 
share in the ascetic movement — ^were established at Eome and 
in Italian towns, and Augustine introduced monastic life in 
Africa, Spain, so far as our evidence goes, seems to have been 
little aflected by the fashion before the sixth centur}^ 

We have no information that would enable us to conjecture 
the total number of the voluntary exiles from social life, w^ho in 
the fifth century, whether in communities or lonely cells, mortified 
their bodies and their natural affections in order to assure them- 
selves of eternal happiness. Ascetic enthusiasm was infectious, 
the leading authorities of the Church, such as Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, all held up the monastic life 
the highest spiritual ideal, and outdid each other in their 


1 See Callinicus, Vita HypatiL 

® Consul in 454. But an epigram 
tlie church represents him as 
rewarded by the consulship for 
budding it {Antk. Graeca, i. 4). 

® Emir Ahor Jamissi. Described 
by van Miilingen, Byzantine Churches, 
cliap. ii. 

^ A.D. 462-463. Theodore Lector, i. 


17 = Theophanes a.m. 5955. But the 
sleepless tradition was not maintained 
at Studion, and when wc read of the 
Akoimetoi, the monks of the cloister 
on the Bosphorus are meant, nofc the 
Studites. 

® Cassian’ s CoUationes profess to 
reproduce the teaching of the mon- 
astic leaders of Nitria and Scete. 
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praises of celibacy and virginity. But the Church and the State 
soon found it necessary, in the interests of public order, to exer- 
cise control over the ascetics, who in the early period of the move- 
meiit were each his own master and acknowledged no superior. 
The towns were often troubled by the invasion of vagrant monks, 
genuine or spurious, who formed a highly undesirable addition 
to the idle and mendicant portion of the populace.^ We have 
seen again and again the turbulence of the monks, who, in their 
religious zeal, were ready to commit any excess of violence and 
transgression of decency. Their fanaticism was responsible for 
the useless destruction of pagan temples. They played a leading 
part in the disturbances at Alexandria which ended in the murder 
of Hypatia. They were the chief offenders in the scandalous 
disorders which disgraced the Councils of Ephesus. During the 
first half of the fifth century, the bishops seem to have been 
gradually acquiring some control over the cloisters, but the pre- 
vailing anarchy was definitely ended by the Council of Chalcedon.^ 
This assembly deplored the turbulence of the monks, and forbade 
them to abandon their holy life. It ordained that no one could 
found a monastery without a licence from the bishop of the 
diocese, and that no monk could leave his convent without the 
bishop’s permission. Monastic communities were thus brought 
under ecclesiastical control. 

The estates of the monasteries gradually increased through the 
donations of the rich and pious, and at the beginning of the sixth 
century a pagan historian writes thus of the so-called monks ” : ^ 
They renounce legal marriages and fill their populous institu- 
tions in cities and villages with celibate people, useless either for 
•war or for any service to the State ; but gradually growing from 
the time of Arcadius to the present day they have appropriated 
the greater part of the earth, and on the pretext of sharing all 
with the poor they have, so to speak, reduced all to poverty.” 
This is the exaggerated statement of a hostile observer, who had 
been an official of the treasury ; but it testifies to the growing 
popularity, wealth, and power of monastic institutions. 




^ An edict of 390 (Verona) com- 
mands monks to remain in ‘'desert 
places and vast solitudes,” (7. Th. xvi. 
3. 1, but in 392 Theodosius withdrew 
the prohibition of free entry into 
towns {^6, 2). Chrysostom excited 
much resentment in monastic circles 


by his endeavour to suppress the 
monks who lounged about Con- 
stantinople. 

2 Canons 3, 4, 7, 16 {Mansi, vii. 
371 sqq.y Cp, CJ. i. 3. 53. 

® Zosimus, V. 23. 
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The ascetic spirit, wMch expressed itself in monasticism, 
afiected the secular clergy also. The strict austerity of the 
Manichaean heretics was a certain challenge to the Church, and 
in their extravagant praises of virginity some of the Christian 
fathers were barely able to stop short of the condemnation of 
marriage which was a tenet of the Manichees. The view that 
matrimony is a necessary evil naturally involved the question of 
the cehbacy of the clergy. In this matter ecclesiastics were left 
free to follow the dictates of their own conscience, and no legisla- 
tion was attempted, till a Roman council (about a.d. 384) sum- 
moned by Pope Siricius, forbade bishops, priests, and deacons 
to marry. Celibacy,^^ it has been said, was but one of the 
many shapes in which the rapidly progressing sacerdotalism of 
Rome was overlaying religion with a multitude of formal ob- 
servances.^* ^ Against the encroachments of this sacerdotalism, 
a protestant movement was led in Gaul by VigUantius, who 
denounced celibacy, fasting, prayers for the dead, rebcs, and the 
use of incense ; but it did not survive his death. By degrees, 
the celibacy of the clergy became the rule in the west. In the 
eastern provinces, where Roman influence was not preponderant, 
it was otherwise. Marriage after ordination was forbidden, but 
compulsory separation of clergy who w'ere already married was 
not imposed except in the case of bishops.® 

1 Cp. Loa, Bistory of Sacerdotal 45 ; Justinian, Nov. cxsiii. 12 ; Oon- 
fipjibnn/ i saa, cilkm Trullanum, Canons 13, 30 

^7 " ’ , (Mansi, xi. 948, 956). Men who had 

“ Lea, 10. Ob. twice married were strictly ex- 

Op. Socrates, v. 22; C.J. I 3. eluded from koly orders. 


CHAPTEK XIP 


THE REIGN OF ZENO, ANB THE GERMAN VICEROYALTY- 
IN ITALY 

§ 1. The Usurpation of Basiliscus (a.d. 475-476) 

The new Emperor, Leo IL, was a cliild of seven years, and tlie 
regency naturally devolved on Ms father Zeno. But with the 
consent of the Senate and the concurrence of the Empress Verina, 
the child conferred the Imperial dignity on Ms father, in the 
Hippodrome (February 9, a.b. 474) and died in the same year, 
leaving to Zeno nominally as well as actually the sole power 
(November 17).^ 

Zeno was not beloved.^ He was unpopular both -with the 
Byzantine populace and in senatorial circles.^ He -was hated as 
an Isaurian. If we remember the depredations of the Isaurians 
in the reign of Arcadius, it is not surprising that they had an evil 
name, and it is more than probable that the soldiers introduced 
into the capital by Leo had not belied their reputation for rude- 
ness and violence. Zeno’s accession meant Isaurian ascendancy, 

^ See Candidus, p. 136; John Mai. will be beard. Zeno was a very fast 
xiv. p. 376 ; Theodore Lector, i 24, runner, according to a Ravenna 
27 ; Theophanes a.m. 5966, 5967. chronicler Imown as the Anonymus 
The coronation in the Hippodrome Valesii (see below, p. 423, n. 1), who 
(instead of the Hebdomon) was an had a marked liking for him. His 
innovation. We have coins of the speed of foot was ascribed to a 
joint reign with Dn Leo et Zeno Pp Aug peculiarity in his knee-caps ; perMbent 
and on the reverse the two Emperors de eo quod patellas in genucula non 
seated, Zeno on Leo’s left ; and others habuissety sed mobiles juissent (Anon, 
wnth different reverses. There are Val. ix. 40). East running w'^as an 
also tremisses with Dn Zeno et Leo Isaurian characteristic ; compare the 
Gaes on the obverse. See Sabatier i. marvellous speed of Indacus (Suidas, 
Pi. vii. 15, 16, 17 ; PI. viii. 13. sub ’lv8aK6^ ; John Ant. in F.H.G. 

2 He was married to Arcadia before iv. 617). 
he married Ariadne, and by her had 

a son, Zeno, of whom something more ^ Cp, Joshua Stylites, 12, 
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Mgli places for the Emperor’s fellow-countrymen, and more rude 
^noiintaiiieers in the capital. Historians of the time vent their 
feelings by describing him as physically horrible and morally 
abominable,^ and he was said to be a coward.^ His most trusted 
counsellor was the Isaurian Ulus, who was, however, to prove a 
l^torn in his side, and Trocundes, the brother of Ulus, also rose 
ttito prominence. 

The first year of the reign was crowded with anxieties. 
Vandals, Ostrogoths, Huns, and Arabs were all in arms against 
tie Empire. King Gaiseric must have been deeply displeased 

the murder of the Arian Aspar, with whom he is said to have 
been on friendly terms. After Leo’s death, the Vandals descended 
on the western shores of Greece and captured Nicopolis. Zeno 
Was not prepared for war. He sent to Carthage Severus, a man 
of high repute, who made a favourable impression on Gaiseric 
by refusing all his gifts. The king made him a present of all 
the captives who had fallen to the share of the royal family and 
allowed him to redeem others from any Vandals who were willing 
to sell. A perpetual peace was then concluded between the two 
powers (a.d. 474),^ and was maintained for nearly sixty years. 
Meanwhile Zeno’s coronation had provoked Aspar’s Ostrogothic 
relative Theoderic Strabo to new hostilities in Thrace. The 
Master of Soldiers in the Thracian provinces was captured and 
sl^^in ; but Illus took the field and terminated the war. 

•If the Emperor was able to cope with foreign foes by negotia- 
tion or arms, his position amid a hostile court and people w^as 
bighly precarious. A formidable conspiracy was formed against 
him, of which the leading spirit was his mother-in-law, the Augusta 
Veriiia.^ She had concurred in Zeno’s elevation, but she did not 
like him, and being a woman of energy and ambition she found 
it distasteful to fall into the background, overshadowed by her 
^Q'Ughter, the Augusta Ariadne. Her scheme was to raise to the 
throne and marry her paramour Patricius, who had formerly 
held the post of Master of Offices. She engaged the co-operation 

her brother Basiliscus, who had been living in retirement at 


Cp. Evagriiis iii. 1 ; Malchus, jfr. 
Tile prejudice of Malchus, who 
under Zeno’s successor, is 

undisguised- 

I^yduB, De mag. iii. 45, 
he could not bear even the picture 


of a battle.” 

® Maichus, fr. 3, Procopius, B.V, 

i. 7. 

^ The fullest sources f{.)r this eon- 
s^jiracy are Candidus, p. 136, and 
John Ant. ib. 
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Heraclea on the Propontis, and Basiliscus succeeded in seducing 
the Isaurian brothers Illus and Trocundes to abandon their loyalty 
to Zeno.^ When all the preparations were complete, the queen- 
mother, with consummate skill, persuaded Zeno that his life 
was in danger and that his only safety was flight. Taking with 
him a large company of Isaurians, and supplying himself with 
treasure, he crossed over to Chalcedon (January 9, A.o. 4-75) and 
fled to Isauria.^ Those who accompanied him were fortunate, 
for, when the Emperor's flight was known, the populace indulged 
in their inveterate hatred of the Isaurians by a colossal massacre. 
Verina now hoped to reign as mistress of the palace, but she was 
outwitted by her brother, who was himself ambitious of the 
purple. The choice of the ministers and Senate fell not on 
Patricias but on Basiliscus, who was proclaimed and crowned 
Emperor at the Hebdomon palace. He immediately crowned his 
wife Zenonis as Augusta, and conferred the rank of Caesar upon 
his youthful son Marcus, whom he afterwards crowmed Augustus.^ 
The circumstances of his elevation naturally led to a breach with 
Verina, and, having good reason to fear her capacity for intrigue, 
he took the precaution of putting Patricius to death.'^ 

Basiliscus reigned for twenty months and in that time he 
made himself extremely unpopular, chiefly by his ecclesiastical 
policy. He favoured the heresy of Monophysitism and issued a 
decree against the Council of Chalcedon. He and his wdfe had 
fallen under the influence of Timothy Aelurus, the bishop of 
Alexandria, who had come to Constantinople, and he went so far 
as to withdraw the Asiatic sees from the control of the bishop of 
Constantinople.^ Acaciiis, the Patriarch, was roused by this 
injury to the rights of his see. He draped St. Sophia in black 
and appeared in mourning before a large sympathetic congrega- 
tion. Basiliscus left the city. 

The Emperor had made another enemy in the Ostrogothic 


^ According to the text in John Ant. 
Ulus persuades Basiliscus, but it seems 
probable that this is a textual error, 
and that Basiliscus is really intended 
to be the subject of TroLe'irac. 

“ See Brooks, Emperor Zeno and 
the Isaurians, p. 217, n. 19. 

® Theodore Lector, i. 29 and 
Candidas, p. 136. That Marcus was 
successively Caesar and Augustus is 
borne out by the superscriptions of 


the Encyclicals (in Zacharias Myt. 
V. 2, cp. 3 ad init. ; Evagrius iii. 4, 
5, 7). 

^ Candidus, tb. Verina then in- 
trigued to bring back Zeno ; Basilis- 
cus discovered her plots ; and it 
might have gone hard with her, if 
Armatus had not contrived to 
conceal her, 

® On ecclesiastical affairs sec below, 

§ 3 . 
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Theoderic Strabo, who, as the enemy of Zeno, had supported his 
elevation, by bestowing a Mastership of Soldiers ^ on his relation 
Armatus, a young fop, who was the lover of the Empress Zenonis. 
Their love is described by a historian in a passage worthy of a 
romance.^ 

Basilisciis permitted Armatus, inasmucli as he was a kinsman, to 
associate freely with the Empress Zenonis. Their intercourse became 
intimate, and as they were both persons of no ordinary beauty they became 
extravagantly enamoured of each other. They used to exchange glances 
of the eyes, they used constantly to turn theix’ faces and smile at each 
otlicr ; and the passion wliich they were obliged to conceal was the cause 
of dule and teen. They confided their trouble to Daniel a eunuch and to 
Maria a midwife, who hardly healed their malady by the remedy of bring- 
ing them together. Then Zenonis coaxed Basiliscus to grant her lover 
the highest office in the city. 

The preferment wHcb Armatus received from bis uncle elated 
him beyond measure. He was naturally effeminate and cruel, 
Theoderic Strabo despised him as a dandy who only cared for 
his toilet and the care of his body ; and it was said that in the 
days of Leo he had punished a number of Thracian rebels by cutting 
ofi their hands. When he was exalted by his mistress’s husband, 
he imagined that he w^as a man of valour, and dressed himself 
as xichilles, in which guise he used to ride about and astonish or 
amuse the people in the Hippodrome. The populace nicknamed 
him Pyrrhus, on account of his pink cheeks, but he took it as 
a compliment to his valour, and became still more inflated with 
vanity. He did not,” says the historian, slay heroes like 
Pyrrhus, but he was a chamberer and a wanton like Paris.” 

Basiliscus, perhaps soon after his elevation, had despatched 
Ulus and Trocundes against Zeno, who, now in his native for- 
tresses,^ had resumed the life of an Isaurian chieftain. Basiliscus, 
ho^yever, failed to fulfil what he had promised to the two generals ; 
and they received letters from some of the leading ministers at 


^ According to Jokn Mai. xv. 378, 379 
(cp. Chron. PascJi., sub a. 478) he was 
viag. mil in praeseMi in 476. Other- 
wise Suidas {sub 'kpfxirios) (TTparTjybv 
’IWvpLuv, and otherwise again Theoph. 
A.M. 5969 GTparriybv bvTa rijs QpaKTfs* 
As Snidas is probably copying either 
Malchus or Candidus, perhaps Arma- 
tns was at first may., in Illyricum 
and afterwards inprdesenii: Shestakov 
has made it probable that the articles 
of Snidas 'Ap^dros (and BacrtXtv/cos) 


which Muller {F.H.G. iv), assigned 
to Malchus, /r. 7, 8, come partly 
from Candidus (see his Kandid 
/.sawrisH, cp. ii. 2 B). 

^ The passage is in Suidas and in 
F.ILG. iY. p. Ill is printed with the 
fragments of Malchus. But it is more 
probable that it comes from Candidus. 

® The strongholds called Salmon 
(locality unknown), Zachariah Myt. 
V. 1. 
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the court, urging them to secure the return of Zeno. For the 
city was now prepared to welcome the restoration of the Isaurian, 
to replace the Monophysite, whose unpopularity was increased 
by the fiscal rapacity of his ministers.^ Ulus decided to change 
sides, and his resolution may have been reinforced by the fact 
that he had a certain hold over Zeno, having got into his power 
Longinus, Zeno’s brother, whom he kept a prisoner in an Isaurian 
fortress. Accordingly, Zeno and Ulus joined forces and started 
for Constantinople. When Basiliscus received news of this 
danger, he hastened to recall his ecclesiastical edicts and to 
conciliate the Patriarch and the people.^ But it was too late. 
Armatus, the Master of Soldiers, was sent with all available 
forces to oppose the advancing army of the Isaurians, but secret 
messages from Zeno, who promised to give him the Mastership 
of Soldiers for life and to confer the rank of Caesar on his son, 
induced him to betray his master. He avoided the road by 
which Zeno was advancing and marched into Isauria by another 
way. This betrayal decided the fate of Basiliscus. Zeno 
entered the capital without resistance in August 476. Basiliscus 
was sent to Cucusus in Cappadocia and there beheaded ; his 
wife and children shared his fate. The promise which had been 
made to Armatus was kept to the letter. His son was created 
Caesar at Nicaea. But immediately afterwards the Emperor, 
by the advice of Ulus, caused him to be assassinated, and the 
Caesar was stripped of his rank and compelled to take orders.^ 

A deplorable misfortune, which occurred in the reign of 
Basiliscus, is said to have helped, as accidents in superstitious 
ages always help, to render his government unpopular. This 
was an immense conflagration,^ which, beginning in the quarter 
of Chalkoprateia, spread far and wide, reducing to ashes the 


^ Especially of Epinicus who, then 
a favourite of Verina, had in Leo’s 
reign filled the highest financial 
offices ; and was aj^pointed, appar- 
ently by Basiliscus, praetorian prefect. 
(Siiidas, sub nomine, calls him l/vrapyos 
TTjs TrJXfw?, but this seems inconsistent 
with what is said about his oppression 
of the provinces, koX ra ical ras 
TTuXas KaTTvXevcju attX., which are only 
appropriate to a praetorian j^refect. 
The notice must come cither from 
Malchus or from Candidus.) Gp. also 
Suidas, sub BacrtXtV/vos (w^hich appears 


as Malehus,/r. 1, in F.H,G. iv. p. 116). 

“ {See below, § 2. 

® Evagr. hi. 24. Malchus, ib. The 
assassin was Onoiilf, IWag. Mil, per 
lllyr,, a brother of Odovacar, who at 
this time was establishing his ])ower 
in Italy. We have coins of Basiliscus, 
and of Basiliscus and Marcus together, 
and of Zenonis (Sabatier, i. PL vih. 
14-20) ; the faces are all conventional. 

^ Cedrenus i. 618 = Zonaras xiv. 
22-24. The ultimate source is evi- 
dently Malchus, see Suidas s.v, 
MdX;?(;os. 
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adjacent colonnades and houses. But more serious was the 
destruction of the Basilica, the library founded by Julian, which 
contained no fewer than 120,000 books. Among these rolls, 
the intestine of a serpent, 120 feet long, on which the Iliad and 
Odyssey were written in golden characters, is specially mentioned. 
The fire spread along Middle Street and destroyed the palace of 
Lausus, which contained among its splendours some of the most 
beautiful works of Greek plastic art, the Cnidian Aphrodite, 
the Lindian Athene, and the Samian Here. 


§ 2. The Revolts of Marcian and Him (a.d. 479-488) 

For the first few years after the restoration of Zeno, Ulus 
was all-powerful. He Avas consul in a.I). 478 ; he was appointed 
Master of Offices, and created a patrician. But he was bitterly 
detested by the two Empresses, Verina and Ariadne, who 
resented his influence with Zeno. Attempts on his life were 
made at Verina’s instigation. Her favourite, the Prefect 
Epinicus, suborned a barbarian to assassinate him. The attempt 
failed ; the criminal confessed that the prefect had inspired 
his act ; and Zeno, having deprived Epinicus of his office, 
handed him over to Illus who sent him to a castle in Isauria.^ 
Some time elapsed, and then, leaving the capital on a pretext, 
Illus visited Epinicus in his prison and elicited a confession 
that he had been instigated by the queen-mother. He then 
refused (towards the end of a.d. 479) to return to Constantinople 
unless Verina were surrendered to him. Zeno, to whom Illus 
was indispensable, complied ; she was sent to Tarsus wffiere 
she was forced to become a nun and was confined by Illus in 
the castle of Dalisandus.^ The presence of Illus w^as sorely 
needed, on account of Ostrogothic hostilities in lllyricum and 
Thrace,^ and there was still a Gotliic faction in the city. In 
his absence, Zeno had talked of taking the field himself, and 
there was much dissatisfaction at his failing to do so. He was 


^ John Ant. fr. 95 (De ins,), Cp. 
Brooks, op. at. 218, w. 56 for date. 

2 .Daiisandus, in the .‘Decapoiis of 
lyaiiria, is to he distinguished from 
DalisaTuliis in Lycaonia, see Ramsay, 
Hist. Geog. pp. 335, 366, with the 
map opp. p, 330. 


® An earthquake on Sept. 25, 479, 
had done terrible damage to the walls 
of the city, and an Ostrogothic 
assault would have been a sx'rious 
danger. Op. IMarcellinus, $iih 480, 
Thcoph. A.M, 5971, Brooks, C. Med. 
U. i. p. 476. 
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accused of cowardice^ but tlie true reason probably was tba-^ 
be feared not tbe enemy but bis own army.^ 

The treatment of Verina supplied a pretext to lier son-in- 
law, Marcian, to attempt to overtbrow Zeno (end of a.d. 479).^ 
Marcian, wbo was son of Antbemius, tbe western Emperor, 
bad married Leontia, Leo’s younger daughter, and claimed that 
be bad a better right to tbe tbrone tbaii Zeno, because bis wife 
bad been born in tbe purple. This claim, according to tbe theory 
of tbe Imperial succession, was entirely futile, but it illustrates 
bow tbe idea that children born in tbe purple bad a natural 
title to tbe tbrone was beginning to grow. Tbe barbarians in 
tbe city rallied round Marcian and bis brother Procopius,^ and 
tbe citizens were on their side. Tbe brothers united their 
forces near the bouse of Caesarius, to tbe south of tbe Forum of 
Theodosius ; ^ and then one of them marched upon tbe palace, 
while tbe other attacked tbe bouse of Illus.^ Tbe Emperor 
nearly fell into their bands,® and during tbe day the rebels were 
victorious against tbe Imperial soldiers, on whose beads tbe 
citizens showered missiles from tbe roofs. But under tbe cover 
of night, Illus introduced into tbe city an Isaurian force from 
Cbalcedon, and tbe next day Marcian’s party 'was defeated. 
Marcian was ordained a priest and banished to Cappadocia ; 
Leontia fled to a convent.’ Tbeoderic Strabo was in league 
with Marcian, but did not reach tbe city in time to help him. 

It was perhaps not long after this that tbe Empress Ariadne 
entreated Zeno to recall her mother. Zeno told her to ask Illus. 
Tbe Empress sent for Illus and implored him with tears to 

^ Cp. Brooks, Eh}’}). Zeno and the 
Imiirians, p. 219. Tills article, to 
which I ajii under considerable 
obligations, has cleared up many 
diflicultics in the chronology, and 
elucidated the vdiole story. 

^ Bate in John Ant. ib. 3. This 
author and Eustathius (in Evagr. iii. 

20) are the fullest sources. 

There was also a third brother 
Romulus (Theodore Lect. i. 37). The 
chief barbarian associate was Busalbos, 
an ofhcer — perhaps commander of one 
of the legions of the troops in praesenti. 

^ T'r]v KaLaapiov oiKtav, to be identi- 
fied with ra KaicrapLov (of which there 
was a curator), in Theophanes a.m. 

6054 (a.d. 561-562). Evidently near 
the harbour of Caesarius, and this is 


confirmed by its proximity to the 
Forum of Bous, wdiicli wu can infer 
from the passage in Theoph. 

® Kara ’IXXou ep roTs XeyopiivoLS 
Odapdvov (John Ant.). I can find no 
trace of this locality elsewhere. 

® The Stoa of tbe Belpbax was 
attacked. This was evidently in the 
l^alace, as indeed is expressly stated 
by Victor Tonn. sub 523 inti'a 
palatium loco quod oeX^a/ca graeco 
vocabulo dicunt. Cp. Procopius, B. V. 
i. 21 ^TTY) jSacTiXecos elpat urLpidoa ^v,u~ 
^alvei AeXcpiKCL rodro /caXoOcrt to oiKTjpLa. 

^ Marcian escaped, and attacked 
Ancyra, but was defeated by Troeundes 
and imprisoned along with his wdfe in 
an Isaurian fortress. 
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Release her mother. And Ulus said, '' Why do you want her ? 
Is it that she may set up another Emperor against your hus- 
band ? ” Then Ariadne said to Zeno, '' Is Ulus to be in the Palace 
or I ? and he replied, Do what you can. I prefer you.’’ She 
suborned Sporacius, one of the Scholarian guards, to assassinate 
Ulus, and the attempt was made, on the occasion of a spectacle 
in the Hippodrome, as Ulus was walking through the Pulpita 
behind the Kathisma. The assassin’s sword, aimed at the head, 
cut off the minister’s right ear, and he was hewn to pieces on 
the spot.^ Ulus did not believe Zeno’s asseverations that he was 
ignorant of the plot, and when the wound was healed he re- 
quested the Emperor to allow him to go to the East for change 
of air. Zeno relieved him of the duties of Master of Offices 
and appointed him Master of Soldiers in the East. Ulus pro- 
ceeded to Antioch, taking with him a considerable number of 
friends and adherents (481-482), including Marsus and the pagan 
quaestor Pamprepius.^ Soon afterwards the patrician Leontius 
seems to have been sent to Antioch demanding the release of 
Verina, but Ulus won him over to his interests and he did not 
return to Constantinople,^ The estrangement of the Emperor 
from his general was now complete, and a contest between the 
two Isaurians was inevitable. Ulus and his party hoped to 
secure Egypt for their cause, and attempted, but without success, 
to take advantage of the ecclesiastical disputes which were at 
this time dividuig Alexandria,^ The hostilities of the Ostro- 
goths prevented Zeno from taking any measures before the end 
of A.D. 483, or the spring of 484. When his hands were at last 
free, lie comma.nded Ulus to surrender Longinus (Zeno’s brother) 
who had been a prisoner for many years. Ulus refused, and 
Zeno deposed him from his command of the eastern army and 
appointed John the Scythian in his stead. At the same time 
he expelled the friends of Ulus from Constantinople, confiscated 


^ Jolm Ma]. XV. 387 sqq. For the 
position of the Pulqnta cp, Tlieoph. 
A.M. 6024, p. 185, 10. 

^ Evagr. iii. 27. Brooks, 225-226, 
gives re<asons for thinking that Evagr. 
(Eustathins) and John Mai. are mis- 
taken ill supposing that Leontius also 
accompanied Illus. Zeno granted to 
llliis the special power of appointing 
dukes in the eastern provinces. 


^ See Joshua Styl. c. 14. 

^ See xAsmus, Pamprepios,” in B.Z. 
xxii. 332 sqq. Paniprcpius was sent 
to Alexandria, to combine measures 
with John Talaias who ascended the 
Patriarchal throne in 482, but in the 
same year (June) was deposed and 
succeeded by Peter f\Iongus, who v'as 
supported by Zeno. Peter organised 
an anti-])agan demonstration, and 
l^amprepius had to lice. 
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tlxeir property, and bestowed it upon the cities of Isanria. War 
ensiled and lasted for about four years. 

Illiis had employed the two years which he s|)ent at Antioch 
(482-484) in makmg himself popular and gaining friends. He 
counted, for the coming struggle, on the support of the orthodox 
adherents of the Council of Chalcedon, who had been displeased 
by an ecclesiastical decree (the Henotihon) in which Zeno had 
expressly declined to maintain the dogmas of that assembly 
(a,d. 481). He may also have hoped for some help from pagans. 
He was very intimate with the pagan philosopher Pamprepius, 
who had been appointed Quaestor through his influence, and 
had accompanied Mm to Antioch. Deciding not to assume the 
purple himself, Ulus drew from his Isaurian prison the ex- tyrant 
Marcian, and proclaimed him Emperor. He proposed to make 
war on a great scale. He had sought the assistance of the 
Patrician and king Odovacar in Italy; he had written to the 
Persian monarch Piroz and to some of the satraps of Roman 
Armenia. Odovacar refused ; the Persians and Armenians 
promised help when the time came. A great defeat which the 
Persians suffered at the hands of the Ephthalites (January, 
A.D. 484 ; Piroz was slain) rendered it impossible for them to 
fulfil their promise. 

Zeno sent an Isaiuian force against the rebels.^ About the 
same time Ulus changed his plans, and entered into an alliance 
with his old enemy the Empress Verina who was still languishing 
in an Isaurian fortress.^ He brought her to Tarsus, arrayed 
her in imperial robes ; and it was decided to set aside Marcian,^ 
and to proclaim, as Emperor the patrician Leontius. Verina 
crowned him Emperor, and a proclamation in her name was sent 
through the provinces of the East and Egypt. In this document 
she claims that the Empire belongs to her, that it was she who 
conferred it upon Zeno, and that now, since his avarice is ruining 
the state, she has determined to transfer it to the pious Leontius.^ 

^ Under Conon, a fighting parson invest the rebellion with the prestige 
(be was bishop of Apamea), and of legitimacy, and we may conjecture 
Liiiges, a bastard Urother of Leo. that he thought the association of the 

“ The castle of Papirios, to which Empress with her son-indaw Marcian 
she had been removed (cp. Theodore would be too dangerous a combination. 
Ixictor, i. 37). It seems to be the ^ See John Mai. /n 35, Deim. p. 165. 
same as the fortress of Cherris Brooks well notices that the insistence 
(Brooks, ^ A 228). in this document on the piety of 

® XVe are not told why Ulus Leontius alludes to Zeno’s heterodox 
desired the co-oper^Xion of yerina to Henotikon {o^p. cU, 227). Theophanes 
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new Emperor was received at Axitiocli/ and tlie rebellion 
spread. Tlie Isaurian troops wliicli Zeno had sent were obviously 
unable to cope with it, and Zeno sought the help of Theoderic 
the Ainal and his Ostrogoths. Theoderic, as Master of Soldiers 
in praesenti, joined the army of John the Scythian, and though 
he was recalled almost immediately, his followers seem to 
have remained and taken part in the campaign.^ Eiigian 
auxiliaries were also sent under the command of Aspar’s son 
Ermenric. A battle was fought, the forces of Zeno were victorious, 
and Ulus, Leontius, and Verina, with all their chief partisans, 
fled to the strong fortress of Cherris ^ in the Isaurian mountains 
(autumn, a.d. 4-84). The Empress died in a few days. The 
cause of Ulus was now hopeless, but the fortress held out for 
nearly four years. It was taken by treachery (488), and Ulus 
and Leontius were beheaded.^ 

The struggle between Ulus and Zeno derives particular 
interest from the association of Ulus with the prominent pagans 
who still flourished at Athens, Constantinople, and Alexandria. 
These men seem to have hoped that Ulus, if victorious, would 
be able to secure public toleration for paganism.^ It was im- 


gives the date of the entry of Leontius 
into Antioch as June 27 ind. 7 ( = 484). 
But a contemporary, Palchus the 
astrologer, gives the day of the 
coronation as July 19. See Cumont, 
L’Astroioguc Palchos,” in Revue de 
Vindniction publique eri Belgique, xl. 
p. 1206, and though Palchus was mis- 
taken in placing the coronation at 
Antioch, his date must be accepted. 
If we eoiTcct June in Theoph. to 
July, Leontius entered Antioch only 
a week after the proclamation at 
Tarsus. The horoscope of Leontius 
given by Palchus was dniwii incom- 
pletely by two astrologers, of whom 
one no doubt; was Pamprepius. They 
inferred his success. Palchus shows 
that they overlooked certain data, 
which would have led them to a true 
prognostication. Leontius appointed 
Pamprepius as his Master of Offices. 
For this and other appointments see 
John Mai. in iJe insidiis, p. 165. For 
coins of Leontius minted at Antioch 
see Sabatier, i, PI. viii. 22, 23. 

^ He was rejected at Chalois, and 
at Edessa. 

^ The part played by Theoderic and 
the Ostrogoths is uncertain. Cp. 


John Ant. fr. 214. 4 and 6 ; Brooks, 228. 

® The fortress had been well sup- 
plied and strengthened by Zeno, as 
a place of j*efuge for himself in case 
of eventualities (Joshua Styl, c. 12). 
Art had assisted its natural strength. 
There ivas no path leading up to it 
save one so narrow tliat not even twa) 
persons could ascend at once iih. 
c. 17). 

The protraction of the siege was 
partly due to the distraction of 
Theoderic’s rebellion in 486, partly 
to the strength of the fortress. Illus 
made some prox:>osals for peace about 
this time. But he had fallen into 
despondency, and occupied himself 
with reading, committing the com- 
mand of the garrison to Indacus. It 
was Indacus who betrayed the fortress. 
(According to Theox>h., the husband of 
the widow of Trocundes was sent by 
Zeno to the foidu’ess and arranged the 
treachery, Source/Pheodore ljector(‘?).) 
Pamprej)ius was put to death by his 
friends before the end of the reign, 
because he had falsely foretold success. 

^ The full significance of this 
element in the rebellion of Illus has 
been brought out by J. R. Asmiis, in 
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possible, of course, to stamp the movement witb a pagan cbar-^ 
acter. If Ulus bad come forward as a new Julian, be would 
have bad no following. But there is little doubt that be was 
personally in sympathy with the Hellenes ; be was a man 
with intellectual interests and was inclined to the Neoplatonic 
philosophy. His close intimacy with the pagan savant, Pam- 
prepius of Panopolis, who shared his fortunes, proves this. 
Pamprepius, who is described as swarthy and ugly, went in his 
youth from Egypt to the university of Athens, where he studied 
under the philosopher Proclus and was appointed professor of 
grammar (literature and philology). A quarrel with a magis- 
trate forced him to leave Athens, and he betook himself to 
Constantinople, where pagans of talent, if they behaved dis- 
creetly, could still find a place.^ At the request of Ulus he 
delivered a lecture, probably explaining the doctrines of Neo- 
platonism, and Ulus procured his appointment as professor of 
grammar at the university. He established himself . in the 
favour of Ulus by the public recitation of a poem,^ in reward 
for which he received a pension. But when Ulus was absent 
in Isauria (a.d. 478), his enemies seized the opportunity to 
attack Pamprepius as a pagan and a sorcerer. He was banished 
from the city and retired to Pergamum ; but Ulus summoned 
him to Isauria, and then brought him back in triumph, and 
procured his appointment to the high post of Quaestorship, 
Henceforward his fortunes were bound up with those of Ilius, to 
whom he acted as confidant and adviser throughout the struggle 
for the throne. The pagans blamed Pamprepius for the failure 
of the movement, and represented him as a traitor to the cause 
of his chief. But we may take it as certain that this charge 
was false, and that he was slain not because he was suspected 
of treachery, but because his prophecies had not come true 
and he had proved himself a blind guide.^ 

his article on Pamprepios ” {B.Z. be victorious over Zeno. One of these 
xxii. 320 sqq.). The principal evidence Carians was the distinguished physi- 
is in the h'&gmmta>Ty Vita Isidorif of cian and philosopher, Asclepiodotus, 
Damascius (on which see Asmus, ib, a pujnl of Proclus. 
xviii. 424 and xix. 265 sqq,}, and 4 Ammonius of Alexandria seems to 
the art. of Saidas, Ila^TTp^Tios. There is have taught philosophy at Constanti- 
an interesting statement in Zacharias, nople in the reign of Zeno (op. Asmus, 

Vita Hev&ri, p. 40, that pagans in “ Pamprepios,” p. 326). 

Caria (at Aphrodisias) oifered sacrifices ^ Perhaps the ’I<raipt/cd, mentioned * 
to the gods and inquired of the by Suidas. 

entrails of the victims whether ^ See the conclusions of Asmus, op. 
Leontius, Ulus, and Pamprepius would cit 
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The greater part of Zeno’s reign had been troubled on the 
one hand by the hostile risings of the Ostrogoths, which have 
still to be described, and on the other by rebellion. In 488 
both these troubles were terminated by the departure of the 
Goths from Italy and by the final suppression of Ulus. The 
Emperor persisted in his policy of firmly establishing Isauriaii pre- 
dominance. His brother Longinus, who had managed to escape 
from his prison,^ was consul twice and princeps of the Senate.^ 
Kottomenes had been appointed Master of Soldiers in praesenti, 
instead of Theoderic, in 484, and Longinus of Kardala at the same 
time became Master of Offices ; both these men were Isaurians.^ 
A modern historian who was perhaps the first to say a good 
word for Zeno, observes that “ the great work of his reign was 
the formation of an army of native troops to serve as a counter- 
poise to the barbarian mercenaries” ; and goes on to remark 
that the man who successfully resisted the schemes and forces 
of the great Theoderic cannot have been contemptible.^ And 
even from the pages of a hostile contemporary writer^ we can 
see that he was not so bad as he was painted. He is said to have 
been in some respects superior to Leo, less relentless and less 
greedy. He was not popular,^ for his ecclesiastical policy of 
conciliation did not fimd general favour, and he was an Isaurian. 
But he was inclined to be mild ; he desired to abstain from 
employing capital punishment. In the first year of his reign, 
Erythrius was Praetorian Prefect, a very humane man, who, when 
he saw that sufficient revenue could not be raised without severe 
oppression, resigned his office.’ In fiscal administration Zeno 


^ In A. I). 485. Perhaps he had been 
set free by Ulus, with the design of 
conciliating Zeno. 

2 It is possible that he was also 
created mag. 7ml. in praes., and 
continued to hold this office in the 
first year of Anastasias ; see G J. 
xii. 37. 16. Gp. John Mai. xv. p. 
380. The dates of his consulships 
are 486 and 490. 

^ John Ant. fr. 98. KapddXojv is 
the reading of the cod, Scorialensis, 
Kap6d,aoji' of the Parisiniis. 

^ Finlay, History of Greece, vol. i. 

p. 180. 

® Preserved in Suidas s.v. Zi^vcov 
(probably from Malchus). 

^ Yet the Uavenna chronicler 
known as the Anonymus Valesii 


represents him as very popular : 
Zeno recordatU'S est amove senatus et 
poptiU, rmmijicus omnibus se ostendit, 
ita tit otnnes ei gratias agerent. Senatu 
Romano et gmpulo tuitus est ut etiam ei 
imagines per diversa loca in urbe Roma 
lemrmitur. Cuius tetnpora pacifica 
fmrunt (9. 44). One would think that 
the writer was an Isaurian. Compare 
also 9. 40 : in regniblica omnmo pro- 
mdentissimus, favens gentis suae. 

’ Suidas s.v. ’E/n''/^ptos = Malchus fr. 
6. Erythrius seems to have succeeded 
Epinicus in 475 ; his tenure of office 
must have been very short. No 
extant couvstitutions are addressed to 
him. It is also possible that he was 
prefect in the last months of 476 after 
Zeno’s restoration. 
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was less successful than his predecessors and his successor 
Anastasiiis. We are told that he wasted all that Leo left in 
the treasury by donatives to his friends and inaccuracy in check- 
ing his accounts. In a.d. 477 the Linds were very low, hardly 
sufficient to supply pay for the army. But the blame of this 
may rather rest with Basiliscus, who, reigning precariously for 
twenty months, must have been obliged to incur large expenses, 
to supply which he was driven to extortion, and in the following 
years the Ostrogoths were an incubus on the exchequer ; while 
we must further remember that since the enormous outlay 
incurred by Leo’s naval expedition the treasury had been in 
financial difficulties, which only a ruler of strict economy and 
business habits, like the succeeding Emperor Anastasius, could 
have remedied. Zeno was not a man of business, he was indolent 
and in many respects weak. Yet it is said that his reign would 
have been a good one but for the influence of the Praetorian 
Prefect Sebastian, who succeeded Erythrius, and introduced a 
system of selling offices.^ Of Sebastian we otherwise hear very 
little. 

By his first wife Arcadia, Zeno had a son,^ of the same name, 
whose brief and strangely disreputable career must have been 
one of the chief scandals at the court. His father desired that 
he should be carefully trained in manly exercises, but unscrupul- 
ous young courtiers, who wished to profit by the abundant 
supplies of money which the boy could command, instructed him 
in all the vulgar excesses of luxury and voluptuousness. They 
introduced lum to boys of his own age, who did not refuse to 
satisfy his desires, while their adulation flattered his vanity to 
such a degree that he treated all who came in contact with him 
as if they were servants. His excesses brought on an internal 
disease, and he died prematurely, after lying for many days in a 
senseless condition. After his death, Zeno seems to have in- 
tended to devolve the succession upon his brother Longinus, who 
enjoyed a vile reputation for debauchery.® We have already 


^ It is said that Sebastian used to 
buy for a sma]l amount an office which 
Zeno bestowed on a friend, and then 
seh it to some one else for a much 
higher price, Zeno receiving the profit. 
He was Praetorian Prefect from 477 
to 484. The decline of the Scholarian 
guards is attributed by Agathias (v. 

VOL. I 


15) to Zeno, who bestowed appoint- 
ments on Isaurian relatives of no 
valour. 

Suidas, s.v, Z-fivwv, probably from 
Malchus, see iv. 118. 

® See Suidas s.v, Aoyyho$ (perhaps 
from Malchus). 


2d 
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seen how lie was advanced to Mgli posts of dignity. It is related 
that Zeno consulted a certain Maurianus, skilled in occult learning, 
who informed him that a silentiarius would be the next Emperor 
and would marry Ariadne. This prophecy was unfortunate for 
a distinguished patrician of high fame named Pelagius, wiio had 
once belonged to the silentiarii, for Zeno, seized with alarm and 
suspicion, put him to death.^ The Emperor's unpopularity 
naturally made him. suspicious, and he was in bad health. An 
attack of epilepsy carried him off on April 9, a.d. 491. 


§ 3. The Henotihon (a.d. 481) 

The doctrinal decrees of Clialcedon were the beginning of 
many evils for the eastern provinces of the Empire. Theological 
discord, often accompanied by violence, rent the Church, and the 
Emperors found it utterly impossible to suppress the Monophysite, 
as they had suppressed the Arian, faith. In Alexandria, the 
monks and the majority of the population were devoted to the 
doctrine of One Nature, and on the death of Marcian the smoulder- 
ing fire of dissatisfaction burst into flame. Timothy Aelurus,^ 
an energetic Monophysite, was set up as a rival Patriarch ; 
Proterius was murdered in the baptistery (A.n. 457, Easter) and 
his corpse was dragged through the city. Timothy sent a 
memorial to the Emperor Leo demanding a new Council, and 
Leo formally asked for the opinion of the bishops of Rome, 
Constantinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and other leading 
dignitaries of the Church,^ They condemned the conduct of 
Timotliy and he was banished to the Chersonese.^ At Antioch, 
the part of Timothy was played by Peter the Fuller, who during 
the reign of Leo was twice raised to the Patriarchal throne and 
twice ejected.^ 


^ John Mai. xv, p. 390. Arcadius, 
the Praetorian Prefect, expressed such 
indignation at this that Zeno sought 
to slay him, but Arcadius sought 
refuge in St. Sophia and escaped with 
tlie contiscation of his property. 

2 Said to have been called Aelurus 
or Cat, because he used to creep at 
night into tlie cells of the monks at 
Alexandria to incite them against 
Proterius (Theodore Lector, i 1). 
The view that he was a Herul [alkovpls 


being a corruption of "BpouXos) is not 
probable. 

^ Fifty- five bishops, Simeon Stylites 
the younger, and two other monks. 

^ A.D. 460. He was succeeded by 
Timothy Salophaciolus (said to mean 
white-capped), who retired to a monas- 
tery in 475, wdien the other Timothy 
returned, and on his death Avas rein- 
stated in 477. He died in 482. 

® Theodore Lector, i. 20 ; Liberatus, 
Brev. c. 18, 
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When Basiliscus ascended the throne, the Monophysite cause 
loo]s:ed bright for a few months. Peter and Timothy were re- 
instated, and Basiliscus issued an Encyclical letter ^ in wdiich he 
condemned the Council of Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo. But 
this declaration raised a storm in Constantinople which he was 
unable to resist. The monks were up in arms, and the Patriarch 
Acacius,^ who w^as not a man of extreme view^s, found himself 
forced to oppose the Emperor’s policy, Basiliscus hastened to 
retract, and he issued another letter, which w^as knowm as the 
Anti-encyclical. But the settlement of the ecclesiastical struggle 
did not lie with him. Zeno returned, and a new policy was 
devised for restoring peace to the Church. His chief advdsers 
here 'were Acacius and Peter Mongus, who had been the right- 
hand man of Timothy Aelurus. The policy was to ignore the 
Council of Chalcedon, but not to affirm anything contrary to its 
doctrine ; and the hope was that the Monophysites and their 
antagonists w^ould agree to differ, and would recognise that a 
common recognition of the great Councils of Nicaea and Con- 
stantinople w^'as a sufficient bond of communion. 

The Henotikon, a letter addressed by the Emperor to the 
Church of Egypt, embodied this policy (a.d. 481). It anathe- 
matises both Nestorius and Eutyches ; declares the truth, and 
asserts the sufficiency, of the doctrine of Nicaea and Constanti- 
nople ; and anathematises any who teach divergent doctrine 
“ at Chalcedon or elsewhere.” As the document was intended 
to conciliate all parties, it was a blunder to mention Chalcedon ; 
for this betrayed that the theological leanings of those who framed 
it were not favourable to the Chalcedonian dogma. The Mono- 
physites gladly accepted it ; ^ interpreting it as giving them full 
liberty to denounce Chalcedon and the To77ie of Pope Leo. 

It is to be noted that Basiliscus by his Encyclical and Zeno 
by his Henotihon asserted the right of the Emperor to dictate 
to the Church and pronounce on questions of theological doctrine. 
They virtually assumed the functions of an Ecumenical Council. 
This was a claim which the see of Kome was not ready to admit 
except for itself. After the interchange of angry letters between 


^ a,:d. 476. This Encyeiical will be 
found in Evagrius, iii. 4; the Anti- 
encyclical, ih. 7 (cp. Eachariah Myt. 
V. 5) ; Zeno’s Heiiotikon, ib, 14. 

® Elected 471, as successor to 


Gennadius, who succeeded Anatolius 
in 458. 

® Except an extreme party who were 
known as Akephaloi or “ Headless.” 
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Pope Simplicius and Acacius, a synod was lield at Eome,^- and 
Acaciiis and Peter Mongns, who was now^ Patriarch of Alexandria, 
were excommunicated,^ 

The general result of the Henotihon wn,s to reconcile moderate 
Monopliysites in Egypt and Sjnia, and to secure a certain measure 
of ecclesiastical peace in the East for thirty years ^ at the cost 
of a schism with the West. P>ut the extreme Monophysites 
were not reconciled to the policy of Acacius and Peter. 


§ 4. The Rise of Odovacar and Ms Rule in Italy 
‘ (A.D. 473-489) 


After the death of Olyhrius, Leo was sole Eoman Emperor 
for more than four months, and the Burgundian Gundobad, 
W'ho had succeeded his uncle Eicimer as Master of Soldiers, 
directed the conduct of affairs in Italy. On March 5, a.d. 473, 
Glycerius, Count of the Domestics, w^as proclaimed Emperor 
at Eavenna by the advice of Gundobad,'’ ^ just as Severus 
had been proclaimed in the same city by the advice of Eicimer. 
Of this Augustus, whose reign was to be brief, one important 
public act is recorded. Italy was threatened by an invasion 
of Ostrogoths who, under the leadership of Widemir, began to 
move from Pannonia, but the diplomacy of Glycerius averted 
the storm, so that it fell on Gaul. 

The election of Glycerius was not approved at Constantinople, 
and Leo selected another as the successor of Anthemius.^ His 
choice was Julius Nepos, husband of the niece of the Empress, 
and military governor of Dalmatia, w^here he had succeeded his 


^ A.D. 484 under J’elix II., successor 
of Simplicius. One of the Sleepless 
monks of Studion pinned the sentence 
of cxcoiriinunication on the back of 
Acacius as he was officiating in St. 
Sopliia. Acacius retorted the sentence 
on the Pope. 

- Aftoj* the death of Timothy Salo- 
phaciohis in 482, there was a struggle 
for the Patriarchal throne between 
Peter and John Talaias. Peter was 
supported by Zeno, and John, ^vlio 
was a<dual]y consecrated, betook 
himself to liome and appealed to 
Simplicius, 

^ Nominally till a.d. 518, but after 
A.D, 512 the spirit of the Henotikon. 


did not prevail in the East (see 
below, Chap. XIII. § 2). Various 
vieu^s arc held by modern writers of 
the Eenofcikon. Gelzer praises it un- 
reservedly ; Ha mack considers it 
unfortunate, but admits that Zeno 
“ simply did his duty ” in issuing it 
{op. cit. p. 228). 

^ Cassiodorus, Ghron.y Giindibalo 
hortante. Alarcellinus, Oliron., Glycerins 
apud Jdavennam plus pracsiiiupiione 
quam ehetiom Caesar factus esl (this 
was the view at ConstaiitinopiG). 
John Ant. fr. 92. Eor date see 
Anon. Cusp. 

® John Ant. ib. 
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uncle, count Marcellinus.^ We do not tear ttat any resistance 
was offered to Nepos, wlio arrived in Italy, probably escorted 
by eastern troops ; and it was not long before Gimdobad, 
wlietlier perforce or voluntarily, retired to Burgundy where, in 
the following year, he succeeded his father as one of the Bur- 
gundian kings.^ Glycerins was deposed, and at Portus, the 
towai at the mouth of the Tiber, he was ordained bishop of 
Salonar'^ Nepos was proclaimed Emperor and ruled at Eome 
(June 24, a.d. 474). Once more two August! reigned in unison. 

To the vacant post of Master of Soldiers, which carried wnth 
it almost as a matter of course the title of Patrician, Orestes 
was appointed. This was that Orestes who had been the 
secretary of Attila, and he had married the daughter of a certain 
count Romulus. Possessing the confidence of the German 
troops he determined to raise his son to the Imperial throne. 

We are told that Nepos, driven from Eome, went to Eavenna 
and, fearing the coming of Orestes, crossed over to Salona. This 
was on August 28, a.d. 475. The same year that saw the flight 
of Zeno from Constantinople saw the flight of Nepos from 
Ravenna. At Salona he lived for five years, and his Imperial 
authority was still recognised in the East and in Gaul. But in 
Italy the Caesar Julius was succeeded by the Caesar Augiistuliis, 
for so the young Romulus was mockingly nicknamed, whom 
his father Orestes invested with the Imperial insignia on October 
31. These names, Julius, Augustulus, Romulus, in the pages 
of the chroniclers, meet us like ghosts re-arisen from past days 
of Roman history.^ 

It is important to remember that the position of Romulus 
was not constitutional inasmuch as he had not been recognised 
by the Emperor at Constantinople, in whose eyes Nepos was 
still the Augustus of the West. For twelve months Orestes 
ruled Italy in the name of his son. His fall was brought about 
by a mutiny of the troops. The army, which the Master of 
Soldiers commanded, seems to have consisted under Eicimer and 

^ His x^arents were Nepotianus and 
a sister of Marceliiiius. 

2 Gp. Schmidt, op, cit i. 380-381. 

^ Anon. Vai. f actus est episcopus ; 

Marcelliniis, Gliron,, in portii urbis 
Bomae ex Caesare episcopus ordbiatus 
est ei obiit, where the form of exx)ression 
suggests a doubt whether Giycerius 


ever reached Salona. 

^ Am. Thierry made a similar 
remark. “Ces rapprochements fortuits 
presen taient dans leur bizarre rie je ne 
sais quoi de sumaturei qui justiiiait 
la credulite et tronblait jusqu’aux 
X)lus fermes esprits : on baissa la tete 
et on se tut.’ ’ (Les Berniers Tetytps de 
V empire d' Occident, p. 258.) 
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his successors almost exclusively of Bast Germans, chiefly 
Heruls, also Eugians and Scirians. According to the usual 
custom/ they were quartered on the Italians. But they were 
weary of this life. They desired to have roof- trees and lands of 
their own, and they petitioned Orestes to reward them for their 
services, by granting them lands and settling them permanently 
in Italy on the same principle on which various German peoples 
had been settled in other provinces. They did not demand the 
exceptionally large concession of two-thirds of the soil which 
had been granted by Honorius to the Visigoths ; they asked 
for the normal grant of one-third which had been assigned, for 
instance, to the Burgundians. But such a settlement in Italy 
was a very different thing from settlement in Gaul or Spain, 
and Orestes, notwithstanding his long association with Germans 
and Huns, was sufficiently Eoman to be determined to keep 
the soil of Italy inviolate. He rejected the demand. The 
discontented soldiers found a leader in the Scirian Odovacar, 
one of the chief officers of Orestes.^ Ticinum to which Orestes 
retired was easily taken, and the Patrician was slain at Pla- 
centia (August 28, A.D. 476). Entering Eavenna, Odovacar 
deposed Augustulus but granted him his life, pitying his infancy 
and because he was comely, and he gave him an income of six 
thousand solid! and sent him to live in Camimnia with his 
relatives.’’ ^ 

The soldiers had proclaimed Odovacar king.^ But it was 
not as king over a mixed host of various German nationalities 
that Odovacar thought he could maintain his position in Italy. 
The movement which had raised him had no national significance, 
and if he retained the royal title of an East German potentate, 
it was as a successor of Eicimer, Giindobad, and Orestes that 
he hoped to govern the Italians. In other words, he had no 
idea of detaching Italy from the Empire, as Africa and much 
of Gaul and Spain had come to be detached. The legal position 
was to continue as before.^ But the system of Eicimer was to 


^ See above, x>. 206. 

^ 3?oi; th<3 nationality of Odovacar 
see John Ant. 93, Anon. Val. 45. 
He was son of Edica, probably 
idc^ntical with Edeco, who acted as 
Attila’s envoy to Byzantium in 448. 
His brother was Onoulf (Malchus, 
fr, 8, John Ant. iL). 

® Anon. Val viii. 38. 


* He is styled rex Herulorum in 
Cons. Ital. (Chron. Min. i. p. 313, 
cp. p, 309). 

® He issued silver and bronze coins 
in bis own name at Eavcima, without 
the title rex. The inscription was 
FL(avius) OBOVAC. See Wroth, Corns 
of Vandals, p. 30. 
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be abandoned. There were to be no more pnppet Emperors^ 
in the West ; Italy was to be under the sovranty of the Emperor 
at Constantinople, and its actual government was to be in the 
hands of Odovacar, who as Master of Soldiers was to be a 
minister of the Emperor, while he happened at the same time 
to be king of the East Germans who formed the army. 

With this purpose in view Odovacar made the deposition 
. of Eomulus take the form of an abdication, and induced the 

Roman Senate to endorse formally the permanent institution 
of a state of things which had repeatedly existed in the days 
of Ricimer, A deputation of senators, in the name of Romulus, 
was sent to the Augustus at Constantinople to announce the 
new order of things. Zeno had already recovered the throne, 
from which Basiliscus had driven him, when the ambassadors 
[ arrived and informed him that they no longer needed a separate 

i Emperor but that his sole supremacy would be sufficient ; that 

I they had selected Odovacar as a man capable of protecting Italy, 

I being both a tried soldier and endowed with political intelligence. 

They asked Zeno to confer upon him the ranlc of Patrician and 
' entrust him with the administration of Italy. They bore with 

them the Imperial insignia which Romulus had worn (a.d. 477).^ 
f At the same time messengers arrived from Nepos to con- 

! gratulate Zeno on his restoration, to ask for his sympathy with 

one who had suffered the same misfortune as he, and to crave 
i his aid in men and money to recover the throne. But for the 

I existence of Nepos, the situation would have been simple. Zeno 

1^’ could not ignore his legal right, but was not prepared to support 

it with an army. He told the representatives of the Senate 
that of the two Emperors they had received from the East, they 
i had slain Anthemius and banished Nepos ; let them now take 

r Nepos back. But he granted the other request. He sent to 

I Odovacar a diploma conferring the Patriciate, and wrote to 

him, praising the respect for Rome and the observance of order 
which had marked his conduct, and bidding him crown his 
goodness by acknowledging the exiled Emperor. The fact that 
Verina was the aunt of the wife of Nepos was a consideration 
which helped to hinder Zeno from disowning him. Odovacar 

^ These details are preserved in a 8v(r/jLLKwif Ta'KaTCjv) rejected the ruie 
valuable fragment of Malchus (fr. 10). of Odovacar and sent an embassy to 
Candidas relates that after the death Zeno, but Zeno rather inclined to- 
ol Nepos the Gallo -Romans {rQv Odovacar {/r. 1, p. 136, iv.). 
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did not acknowledge the claim of Nepos, and Zeno cannot have 
expected that he would. 

The events of A.n. 476 have been habitually designated as 
the '' Fall of the Western Empire.’' The phrase is inaccurate 
and unfortunate, and sets the changes which befell in a false 
light. No Empire fell in a.d. 476; there was no ^'Western 
Empire " to fall. There was only one Eoman Empire, which 
sometimes was governed by two or more Augusti. If it is 
replied that the expression is merely a convenient one to signify 
what contemporary writers sometimes called the Hesperian 
realm {Hesperium regnum), the provinces which had been, since 
the death of Theodosius I., generally under the separate govern- 
ment of an Emperor residing in Italy, and that all that is meant 
is the termination of this line of western Emperors, it may be 
pointed out that a.d. 480 is in that case the significant date. 
For Julius Nepos, who died in that year, was the last legitimate 
Emperor in the West ; Romulus Augiistulus was only a usurper. 
The important point to seize is that, from the constitutional 
point of view, Odovacar was the successor of Ricimer, and that 
the situation created by the events of a.d. 476 was in this respect 
similar to the situation in the intervals between the reigns of 
the Emperors set up by Ricimer. If, on the death of Honorius, 
there had been no Valentinian to succeed him, and if Theodosius 
11. had exercised the sovranty over the western provinces, and 
if no second Augustus had been created again before the western 
provinces had passed under the sway of Teutonic rulers, no one 
would have spoken of the Fall of the Western Empire.” Yet 
this hypothetical case would be formally the same as the actual 
event of a.d. 476 or rather of a.d. 480. The West came finally, 
as it had more than once come temporarily, under the sole 
sovranty of the Emperor reigning at East Rome. 

The Italian revolution of a.d. 476 was, however, a most 
memorable event, though it has been wrongly described. It 
stands out prominently as an important stage in the process of 
the dismemberment of the Empire. It belongs to the same 
catalogue of chronological dates which includes a.d. 418, when 
Honorius settled the Goths in Aquitaine, and a. d. 435, when 
Valentinian ceded African lands to the Vandals. In a.d. 476 
the same principle of disintegration was first applied to Italy. 
The settlement of Odovacar’s East Germans, with Zeno’s ac- 
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quiescence, began the process by wMcb Italian soil was to pass 
into the hands of Ostrogoths and Lombards, Franks and Normans. 
And Odovacar’s title of king emphasised the significance of 
the change. 

• It is highly important to observe that Odovacar established 
his political power with the co-operation of the Eoman Senate, 
and this body seems to have given him their loyal support 
throughout his reign, so far as our meagre sources permit us 
to draw inferences. At this time the senators who counted 
politically belonged to a few old and distinguished clans, pos- 
sessing large estates and great wealth, particularly the Decii 
and the Anicii,^ The leading men of these families received 
high honours and posts under Odovacar. Basilius, Decius, 
Venantius, and Manlius Boethius held the consulship and were 
either Prefects of Eome or Praetorian Prefects ; ^ Symmachus 
and Sividius were consuls and Prefects of Eome ; ^ another 
senator of old family, Cassiodorus, was appointed a minister of 
finance.^ The evidence indicates that while it was Odovacar’s 
policy to appoint only men of Eoman families to the Prefecture 
of the City, he allowed the Prefect to hold office only for a year, 
so that no man might win a dangerous political importance.^ 

Yet the Eoman nobility were now compelled to contribute 
more largely to the maintenance of the military forces which 
defended Italy. The greater part of the land belonged to them, 
and by the new settlement one-third of their estates was taken 

^ There is a useful genealogical tree CJ.L. xil 133. A bronze tablet of 
in Simclwall, Abh. zur Gesch. d. wiisg, Symmachus (Dessau, 8955) combines 
liomertJyums, p. 131, showing the the names of Zeno and Odovacar : 
relationships of the Decii who jDlayed salvo d.n, Zeno?ie et donmo Odovacre. 
a public part from 450 to 540. ^ Fhst com, r. p?\ afterwards cow. 

“ Flavius Caecina Decius Maximus s. larg, Petrus Marcellinus Felix 
Basilius iunior was consul in 480, Liberius began, under Odovacar, a 
Praet. Pref, 483 ; Caecina Mavortius career which was to be long and 
Basilius Decius iunior, consul 486, distinguished, but we do not hnow 
Prefect of Rome, and then Praet. Pref. what posts he held (cp, Cass. Var. 
between 486 and 493 ; FI. Decius ii. 16). Those parts of the Imperial 
Marius Basilius Venantius, consul domains which were appropriated to 
and Prefect of Rome 484 ; Flavius the Emperor’s private purse and were 
Manlius Boethius, consul and Prefect taken over by Odovacar, were placed 
of Eome for the second time in 487, under an official entitled comes et 
and Praet. Pref. earlier. Cp. G.LL. vicedominus noster ; and this post 
V. 8120. might be held by a German. See 

® Quintus Aurelias Memmius Sym- Marini, Pap. n. 82 (grant of land to 
machus iunior, consul 485, Prefect count Pierius, a.d. 489). These 
of Rome probably in same year, patrimonial lands were chiefly in 
Rufius Achillius Sividius, consul 488, Sicily, 
and twice Prefect of Rome ; cp. ® Simdwall, op. cit, *181. 
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from tlie proprietors, and Odovacar’s barbarian soldiers and 
tlieir families were settled on them. It is not probable that the 
number of these soldiers exceeded 20,000 at the most, and it 
has been reasonably doubted whether this measure was actually 
carried out throughout the length and breadth of the peninsula.^ 
We may suspect that the needs of the army were satisfied without 
a drastic application of the principle of partition. If the illus- 
trious landowners had been mulcted on a large scale, it is 
hardly credible that they would have co-operated with the king 
as loyally as they seem to have done. 

Soon after the government of Italy had passed into his hands, 
Odovacar’s diplomacy achieved a solid success by inducing 
Gaiseric, who died in January, a.d. 477, to cede to him the 
island of Sicily. He undertook indeed to pay for it a yearly 
tribute, and the Vandal king reserved a foothold in the island, 
doubtless the western fortress of Lilybaeum.^ The death of 
Julius Nepos has been mentioned. He was murdered by two 
of his retainers in his country house near Salona in May, a.d. 480. 
Odovacar assumed the duty of pursuing and executing the 
assassins, and at the same time established his own rule in 
Dahnatia.^ The claims of Nepos, so long as he lived, had em- 
barrassed the relations between Zeno and Odovacar ; Zeno’s 
acquiescence in Odovacar’s position and the wishes of the Senate 
had been ambiguous and reserved. The death of Nepos relieved 
the situation, and there was no longer any difficulty at Con- 
stantinople about acknowledging the w^estern consuls whom 
Odovacar chose. But the relations between the Emperor and 
his Master of Soldiers in Italy were always strained, and in 
A.D. 486 there was an open breach.^ Though Odovacar did 
not help the rebel Ulus in his revolt, there were negotiations, 
and Zeno may have been suspicious and alarmed. Odovacar 
prepared an expedition into the Illyrian provinces, then pressed 
hard by the Ostrogoths, and Zeno averted it by instigating the 
Rugians to invade Italy,® Odovacar anticipated their attack 
by marching through Noricum and surprising them in the winter 


^ Cp. the remarks of SundwaU, 
178, and 183, n, 4. 

^ Victor Vit. i. 4. 

3 Dalmatia had been tinder Con- 
stantinople since the reign of Valen- 
tinian 111. {see above, p. 125), and -vve 
must supjjose that when Nepos was 


created Augustus in 474, Leo handed 
it over to him. 

^ In this year and 487 the names of 
the western consuls were not published 
in the East. 

® John Ant. /n 98, Exc, de Ins. 
p. 138. 
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season (end of a.d. 487) in their territory beyond tlie Danube. 
Their king Feletlieus and his queen were taken to Italy and 
beheaded, and with the death of his son, against whom a second 
expedition was sent, the Eugian power was destroyed.^ 

Of the internal government we know little. The Church wns 
unaffected by his rule ; ^ as an Arian he held aloof from ecclesi- 
astical affairs. As to the wmrking of the Eoman administration 
under a German ruler, acting as an independent viceroy, and 
the liinitations imposed on his power, we have abundant evidence 
regarding Odovacar’s successor, Theoderic, and when we come 
to his reign the details will claim our attention. 


§ 5. The Ostrogoths in Illyricum and Thrace (a.d. 477-488) 

In the reign of Arcadius the Visigoths had seemed likely 
to form a kingdom within the Illyrian peninsula, before they 
invaded Italy and established their home in the west. We 
shall now see how" history repeated itself in the case of the 
Ostrogoths, how they too almost settled in the lands of the 
Balkans before they went westward to found a kingdom in Italy 
It will be remembered that after the collapse of the Hunnic 
power in xi.D. 454 the Ostrogoths, over whom three brothers 
ruled, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widemir, were allowed by the 
Emperor Marcian to occupy northern Pannonia, as foederaiiA 
After some years they were provoked by the Emperor Leo, 
who refused to pay an annual sum of 100 pounds of gold which 
Marcian had granted them ; and they ravaged the Illyrian 
provinces and seized Dyrrhachiiim. Peace was made in a.d. 
461, the money grant w^as continued, and Theoderic,^ the son 


^ Eugippius, Vita Severini, c. 44. 
This source throws interesting light 
on the derelict provinces of Noricuiu, 
which for thirty years were exposed 
to the depredations of the Rugians, 
left unprotected by the Italian govern- 
ment, and virtually governed by St. 
Severinus. 

2 Only once does he seem to have 
intervened. When the clergy met to 
elect a Poj)e in succession to Sim- 
plicius in March 483, the Praetorian 
Prefect appeared on Odovacar’s behalf, 
because Simi)liciu,s had urgently im- 
plored the Idiig not to allow a new Pope 
to be elected without his consent. 

® The chief sources for the events 


of this section are fragments of 
Malchus and of John of Antioch, and 
the Getica of Jordanes. 

^ Jordanes, ib. 268, knew how it was 
apportioned among the three brothers. 
Theodemir’ s people were on the 
Plattensee and eastward towards the 
Danube. 

® Theoderic may have been born 
about 454-455. He is said to have been 
eight years old when he was sent to 
Byzantium. His mother seems to 
have been a concubine treated with 
the honours of a wife. Her name in 
Anon. Val. xiv. 58, is Ereriliva, but 
she was a Catholic and took the 
Christian name of Eusebia. 
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Theodeinir, was sent as a hostage to Constantinople where 
lie had the advantage of a Roman training. His education, 
however, in letters appears not to have advanced very far, 
for it is said that he was never able to write. During these 
years his nation was engaged in wars with neighbouring German 
peoples.^ They won a decisive victory over the Scirians which 
cost Walamir his life. His section of the Goths passed then 
under the rule of Theodemir, who had soon to resist a large 
combination of Scirians, Rugians, Gepids, and others. Both 
parties applied to the Emperor for support, and Leo, acting 
against the advice of Aspar who was friendly to the Ostrogoths, 
sent troops to help the Scirian league. In a sanguinary battle 
the Goths were victors (a.d. 469), and their predominance on 
the Middle Danube was established.^ Leo then considered it 
politic to cultivate their friendship and he allowed Theoderic 
to return to his people. The young prince at once distinguished 
himself in a campaign against the Sarmatians who had recently 
occupied Singidunum, and the Goths appropriated the city. 

The last act of Theodemir seems to have been an invasion 
of the provinces of Dacia and Dardania, in which his army 
advanced as far as Naissus.^ Death befell him soon afterwards 
and Theoderic was elected as his successor in 471.^ Soon after 
his accession (before 475) he seems to have led his people from 
their Pannonian homes to a new settlement in Lower Moesia, the 
same regions which had once been occupied by the Visigoths 
of Alaric.® There is no evidence that this change of habitation 
was sanctioned by the Roman Emperor; but it does not seem 
to have been opposed at the time. 

After the collapse of the Humiic empire a large number of 
Ostrogoths had taken service in the Roman army, and formed 
the most important part of the German forces on whose support 
Aspar had maintained his power. We have already met their 
commander Theoderic (son of Triarius), called Strabo, ‘‘ sqiiinter,’’ 
who was not of very distinguished descent but was related through 

^ As Gasquet (L’JrWjjiVe 62 / 2 . p. 67) ® Jordaiies, Get 282-286, where 

observes, “ what the barbarians hated events belonging to later incarsions 
most cordially was [not Bomans but] of Theoderic arc mixed up with this 
other barbarians.” Jordanes put it invasion of Theodemir. 
otherwise : the Ostrogoths made war ^ Anon. Val. xvii. 67. Theoderic 
cupie.uies ostentare vlrtutem {ib. 52), celebrated iiis iricemialia in a.d. 500, 

^ VrisQUBf fr. 11 y J)ehg. gent ; John ® He seems to have resided in 
Ant. fr. 90, Re ins , ; Jordanes, ib, 278. Novae. Anon. Val. vi, 42. 
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marriage to tlie family of Theodemir.^ We may call Mm Strabo"" 
to distiiigiiisli Mm from Ms more famous namesake. We saw 
ttie liostile attitude wMcli he assumed towards Leo after the 
death of Aspar. The German troops gathered round him and 
proclaimed him king. He then sent an embassy to Leo, demand- 
ing for himself the post of Master of Soldiers in praesenti which 
Aspar had held, and the inheritance of Aspar, and for his troops 
grants of land in Thrace. The Emperor was willing to appoint 
Mm to the generalship, but refused the other demands. Then 
Strabo ravaged the territory of Philippopolis and reduced 
Arcadiopolis by starvation. These energetic proceedings ex- 
torted concessions from Leo ; he agreed to pay a yearly stipend 
of 2000 lbs. of gold ( = £90,000) to the Goths and to allot them a 
district in Thrace, and he conferred the post of Master of Soldiers 
in praesenti on Strabo, who was to fight for the Emperor against 
all enemies except the Vandals, and enemies ’’ doubtless 
included the Goths of Theoderic.^ He was, moreover, to be 
recognised as king of the Goths.^ 

In the troubles that followed Leo’s death, Strabo naturally 
took the part of Basiliscus against his old foe, while Zeno was 
supported by Theoderic. After his restoration Zeno deprived 
Strabo of his military post and bestowed it on Theoderic, whom 
he also created a Patrician, confirming him in possession of 
the lands which his people had seized in Lower Moesia and 
promising him an annual stipend. He even adopted him as a 
son, according to the German right of adoption. 

But there were no sincere feelings behind this favour and 
friendliness. The policy of the Emperor was to play off one 
Goth against the other. In the three following years (a.d. 477- 
479) the relations between him and the two rivals shifted rapidly 
through all the stages of possible combinations. In the first 
stage Zeno and Theoderic are combined against Strabo ; in the 
second the two Theoderics join forces against Zeno ; in the third 
Strabo and Zeno co-operate against Theoderic, 

The drama began with an embassy from Strabo desiring 
reconciliation. The ambassadors reminded Zeno of the injuries 

^ John Ant. /n 98, Theoderic is said Op. Schmidt, oj). i. 136. 

to be ave^LQ^ of Recitacli son of ‘ ® His wish to be recognised as king 

Strabo. Schmidt d'6. 127, n, 3) con- by the Emperor shows that he wms 
jectures that Thoodemir’s sister had not of royal descent. Dahn, Kon. der 
married Strabo’s brother. Oermanen, ii. 69. 
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%hich Theoderic had inflicted on the Empire, though he was 
called a Roman general ’’ and a friend. Zeno convoked the 
Senate, and it was concluded to be impossible to support the 
two generals and their armies, for the public resources were 
hardly siifflcient to pay the Roman troops. The exchequer, it 
must not be forgotten, had not yet recovered from the failure 
of the Vandal expedition of the previous reign. As Strabo had 
always shown himself hostile at heart, was unpopular on account 
of his cruelty, and had assisted Basiliscus the tyrant,’’ it was 
determined to reject his offer. Yet, as Zeno for a time withheld 
a reply, three friends of Strabo in Constantinople, Anthimus a 
physician, and two others, wrote him an account of the course 
which matters were taking ; but the letters were discovered, the 
affair was examined by a senatorial commission of three persons, 
in the presence of the Master of Soldiers, and the three friends of 
the Goths were punished by flogging and exile. 

Soon after this, probably in a.d. 478, the Emperor, perceiving 
that Strabo was becoming stronger and consolidating forces, 
and that Theoderic was hardly in a position to cope with him, 
deemed it wise to come to terms. He therefore sent an embassy 
proposing that the son of the chief should be sent to Byzantium 
as a hostage, and that Strabo himself should live as a private 
individual in Thrace, retaining what he had already secured 
by plunder, but binding himself to plunder no more. The chief 
refused, representing that it was impossible for him. to withdraw 
now without paying the troops whom he had collected. Accord- 
ingly Zeno decided on war ; troops were summoned from the 
dioceses of Pontus, Asia, and the East, and it was expected that 
Illus would assume the command. It seems, hoivever, that Ulus 
did not take the field, for we find Martinianus, his brother-in-law, 
conducting a campaign against the Goths in the same year, and 
proving himself incompetent to maintain discipline in Ms own 
army. Then Zeno sent an embassy to Theoderic calling upon 
him to fulfil the duties of a Roman general and advance against 
the enemy. He replied that the Emperor and Senate must first 
swear that they will never make terms with the other Ostrogothic 
king. The senators took an oath that they would not do so 
unless the Emperor wished it, *and the Emperor swore that he 
would not break the contract if it were not first violated by 
Theoderic himself. 
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Theoderic then moved soiitliwa.rds. The Master of Soldiers 
of Thrace was to meet Mm with two thousand cavalry and ten 
thousand hoplites at a pass of Mount Haemus ; when he had 
crossed into Thrace another force was to join him at Hadrianople, 
consisting of twenty thousand foot and six thousand horse ; 
and, if necessary, Heraclea (on the Propontis) and the cities in 
the neighbourhood were prepared to send additional troops. 
But the Master of Soldiers was not at the pass of Mount Sondis, 
and the Goths when they advanced farther fell in with the army 
of Strabo, and the antagonists plundered one another’s flocks 
and horses. Then Strabo, riding near his rival’s camp, reviled 
him as a traitor to desert his own countrymen, and as a fool not 
to see through the plan of the Eomans, who wished to rid them- 
selves of the Goths, without trouble on their own part, by 
instigating them to mutual destruction, and were quite indifferent 
which party won. These arguments produced a powerful effect 
upon Theoderic’s followers, and the two leaders made peace (478). 
This is the second stage of alliance, which we noted above. It 
was not to last long. 

The reconciled Ostrogothic chieftains then sent ambassadors 
to Byzantium. Theoderic, upbraiding Zeno for having deceived 
him with false promises, demanded the concession of territory 
to his people, a supply of corn to support his army till harvest 
time, and urged that, if these demands were not satisfied, he would 
be unable to restrain his soldiers from plundering, in order to 
support themselves. Strabo demanded that the arrangements 
he had made with Leo (in a.i>. 473) should be carried out, that 
the payment he had been accustomed to receive in former years 
should be continued, and that certain kinsmen of his, who had 
been committed to the care of Ulus and the Isaurians, should be 
restored. We are not informed what answer Zeno made to the 
elder Theoderic, or whether he made any ; to the* son of Theo- 
demir he replied, that if he consented to break with his namesake 
and make war upon him he would give him 2000 lbs. of gold 
and 10,000 lbs. of silver immediately, besides a yearly revenue 
of 10,000 nomismata, and the hand of a daughter of Placidia and 
Olybrius ^ or of some other noble lady. But his promises did 
not avail, and Zeno prepared for war, notifying his intention 
to accompany the army in person. TMs intention created great 
^ Probably Juliana, wbom we afterwards find married to Areobindiis, 
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o entliiisiasm among the soldiers, but at the last moment Zeno 
drew back, and they threatened a revolt, to prevent which the 
army was broken up and the regiments sent to their winter 
quarters. 

When the army was disbanded, Zeno’s only resort was to 
make peace on any terms with Strabo. In the meantime Theo- 
deric, the son of Theodemir, was engaged in ravaging the fairest 
parts of Thrace in the neighbourhood of Mount Ehodope, which 
divides Thrace from Macedonia ; he not only ruined the crops, 
but oppressed the farmers or slew them. Strabo, when he 
received Zeno’s message, — ^remarking that he was sorry that the 
innocent husbandmen, for whose w^elfare Zeno ^ did not care in 
the least, sufiered from the ravages of his rival — concluded a 
peace on the conditions that Zeno was to supply a yearly pay- 
ment sufficient to support thirteen thousand men ; that he was 
to be appointed to the command of two scholae and to the post 
of Master of Soldiers in fmeseMi^ and receive all the dignities 
which Basiliscus had bestowed upon him ; that his kinsmen 
were to inhabit a city assigned by Zeno. The Emperor did not 
delay to execute this agreement ; Theoderic was deposed from 
the office of Master of Soldiers, and Strabo appointed in his stead 
(before end of 478). This marks the third stage in these change- 
ful relations. 

Theoderic, now threatened by the superior forces of Strabo, 
was in a difficult position. But he managed to escape across 
Mount Rhodope into Macedonia (perhaps with the Emperor’s 
collusion), and the town of St obi felt the full brunt of his wrath. 
Thence he turned his steps towards Thessalonica, and the inhabit- 
ants felt so little confidence in Zeno that they actually believed 
that the Emperor wished to hand their city over to the barbarians. 
A sedition broke out which ended in the transference of the keys 
of the city from the Praetorian Prefect of Illyricum to the arch- 
bishop, a remarkable evidence of the fact that the people looked 
on the ministers of the Church as defenders against Imperial 
oppression. These suspicions of the Emperor’s intentions were 
undoubtedly unjust. Zeno sent Artemidorus and Phocas to 
Theoderic, who was persuaded by their representations to stay 
his army and send an embassy to Byzantium. Theoderic 

^ “ Zeno or Verina ” (Malclius, fr. that Verina had a preponderant 
9, De leg, Rom.). This seems to show influence at tliis time. 
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deniaaded tliat a plenipotentiary envoy should be sent to treat 
with him. Zeno sent AdamantiuSj directing him to offer the 
Goths land in Pautalia (about Kiistendil), and 200 lbs. of gold 
to supply food for that year, as no corn had been sown, in the 
designated region. The motive of Zeno in choosing Pautalia 
was that if the Goths accepted it they would occupy a position 
between the Illyrian and Thracian armies, in which they might 
be more easily controlled. 

Meanwhile Theoderic had proceeded by the Egnatian Way to 
Heraclea (Monastir), and had sent a message to one Sidimund,^ 
an Ostrogoth who had been in the service of Leo and had inherited 
an estate near Dyrrhachium, where he was living peaceably. 
Theoderic induced him to make an attempt to take possession 
of that important city of New Epirus, and for this purpose 
Sidiimind employed an ingenious device. He visited the citizens 
individually, informing each that the Ostrogoths were coming 
with Zeno’s consent to take possession of the city, and advising 
him to move his property with all haste to some other secure 
town or to one of the coast islands. The fact that his representa- 
tions were listened to and that he effected the removal of a garrison 
of two thousand men proves that he possessed considerable 
influence. Theoderic was at Heraclea ^ when the messenger of 
Sidimund arrived with the news that the plan had been success- 
fully carried out ; and having burnt a large portion of the town 
because its inhabitants could not supply him with provisions, 
he set out for Epirus. He proceeded along the Egnatian Way, 
crossing the range of the Scardus mountains, and arrived at 
Lychnidus, which is now Ochrida. Built in a strong situation 
on the shore of Lake Ochrida, and well provided with water and 
victuals, Lychnidus defied the assault of the barbarians, who, 
unwilling to delay, hastened onwards, and having seized Scampae, 
the most important town between Lychnidus and Dyrrhachium, 
arrived at the goal of their journey. 

It may be wmndered whether at Dyrrhachium it entered the 
mind of Theoderic to ship his people across to the western 
peninsula and attack the Italian kingdom of Odovacar in the 


^ He was cousin of Aidoing, Count 
of the Domestics, and a friend of 
Verina ; and he belonged to the Amal 
family. 

2 It is worth noticing that a sister 
VOL. I 


of Theoderic, as well as his mother 
and brother, accompanied him on his 
march ; she died at Heraclea and was 
buried there. 

2e 
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^soutli. Adamantius, the ambassador who had been sent by 
Zeno to treat with him, seems to have thought it more likely 
that the Ostrogoths would employ vessels for the purpose of 
plundering the Epeirot or Dalmatian coasts, for he sent a post 
messenger to Dyrrhachium, to blame Theoderic for his hostile 
advance while negotiations were pending, and to exhort him to 
remain quiet and not to seme ships until he arrived himself. 

Starting from Thessalonica, and passing Pella on the Via 
Egnatia,, Adamantius came to Edessa, the modern Vodena, 
where he found Sabinian Magnus, and informed him that 
he had been appointed Master of Soldiers in Illyriciim. The 
messenger, who had been sent to Dyrrhacliiiim, returned in the 
company of a priest, to assure Adamantius that he might proceed 
confidently to the camp of Theoderic ; and, having issued a 
mandate to collect all the troops available, the general and the 
ambassador moved forward to Lychnidus. Here Sabinian ^ 
made difficulties about binding himself by oath to restore the 
hostages whom Theoderic was willing to deliver as a gage for 
the personal safety of Adamantius, This produced a deadlock ; 
Theoderic naturally refused to give the hostages. Adamantius 
naturally refused to visit Theoderic. 

Adamantius invented a simple solution of the difficulty, 
which led to a striking, scene. Taking with him a body of two 
hundred soldiers he climbed by an obscure and narrow path, 
where horses had never set hoof before, and reached by a circuit- 
ous route an impregnable fort, built on a high cliff, close to the 
city of Dyrrhachium. At the foot of the clifi yawned a deep 
ravine, through which a river flowed. A messenger was sent 
to inform Theoderic that the Eoman ambassador awaited Mm, 
and, attended by a few horse-soldiers, the Ostrogoth rode to 
the bank of the river. The physical features, the cliff, the 
chasm, and the river, are sufficiently simple and definite to 
enable us to call up vividly this strange scene. The attendants 
of both Adamantius and Theoderic had retired beyond range 
of earshot ; and standing on the edges of the ravine the 
Ostrogothic king and the ambassador of the Eoman Empire 
conversed together. 

’ Sabinian was a strict disciplin- tirmis instilutor coercitorque fuit ut 
arian, sec Marcelliniis,^ sub a, 479 : priscis Romanonmi ductoribus compa- 
disciplinae praeterea militant ita op- relur. 
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elected to live/’ complamed Theoderic, beyond tlie*ai 
borders of Tbrace, far away Scythia-ward, deeming that if I 
abode tbere I should trouble no man, and should be able to 
obey all the behests of the Emperor. But ye summoned me as 
to war against Theoderic, and promised, firstly, that the Master 
of Soldiers in Thrace would meet me with his army, yet he 
never appeared; secondly, ye promised that Claudius, the 
steward of the Gothic contingent, would come with the pay for 
my troops yet I never saw him ; thirdly, ye gave me 

guides who, leaving the better roads that would have taken me 
to the quarters of the foe, led me by steep and precipitous rocky 
paths, where I wellnigh perished with all my train, advancing 
as I was with cavalry, waggons, and all the furniture of camp, 
and exposed to the attacks of the enemy. I was therefore con- 
strained to come to terms with them, and owe them a debt of 
gratitude that they did not annihilate me, betrayed as I was 
by you and in their power.” 

The Emperor,” replied Adamantius, bestowed upon you 
the title of Patrician, and created you a Master of Soldiers. 
These are the highest honours that crown the labours of the 
most deserving Roman officers, and nothing should induce you 
to cherish towards their bestower other than filial sentiments.” 
Having endeavoured to defend or extenuate the treatment of 
which Theoderic complained, the envoy proceeded thus : ‘‘You 
are acting intolerably in seizing Roman cities, while you are 
expecting an embassy ; and remember that the Romans held you 
at their mercy, a prisoner, surrounded by their armies, amid 
the mountains and rivers of Thrace, whence you could never 
have extricated yourself, if they had not permitted you to with- 
draw, not even were your forces tenfold as great as they are. 
Allow me to counsel you to assume a more moderate attitude 
towards the Emperor, for you cannot in the end overcome the 
Romans when they press on you from all sides. Leave Epirus 
and the cities of this region— we cannot allow such great cities to 
be occupied by you and their inhabitants to be expelled — and 
go to Dardania, where there is an extensive territory of rich soil, 
uninhabited, and sufficient to support your host in plenty,” 

To this proposal Theoderic replied that he would readily 
consent, but that his followers, who had recently endured many 
hardships, would be unwilling to leave their quarters in Epirus, 
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^vhere they h.ad fully expected to pass tlie winter. He pro- 
posed a compromise, and engaged that if lie were permitted to 
winter at DyrrhacHum lie would migrate to Dardania in the 
ensuing spring. He added that he was quite ready to leave 
the umvarlike mass of his Ostrogoths in any city named by Zeno, 
and giving up his mother and sister as hostages, to take the field 
against Strabo with six thousand of his most martial followers, 
in. company with the Illyrian army ; when he had conquered 
his rival he expected to succeed to the post of Master of Soldiers 
and to be received in New Rome as a Roman.^ He also observed 
that he was prepared, if the Emperor wished, ^Ho go to Dalmatia 
and restore Julius Nepos.'’ Adamantius was unable to promise 
so much ; it was necessary to send a messenger to Byzantium 
to consult the Emperor. And thus the interview terminated. 

Meanwhile the military forces, stationed in the Illyrian cities, 
had assembled at Lychnidus, around the standard of Sabinian. 
It was announced to the general that a band of the Ostrogoths 
led by Theodimimd, the brother of Theoderic, was descending 
in secure negligence from Mount Candaira, which separates the 
valley of the Genusus (Skumbi) from that of the Drilo. This 
band had formed the rear of the Ostrogothic line of march, 
and had not yet reached Dyrrhachium. Sabinian sent a few 
infantry soldiers by a circuitous mountain route, with minute 
directions as to the hour and place at which they were to appear ; 
and himself with the rest of the army proceeded thither, after the 
evening meal, by a more direct way. Marching during the night 
he assailed the company of Theodimund at dawn of day. Theo- 
dimund and his mother, who was with him, fled with all speed 
into the plain, and, ha-\dng crossed a deep gully, destroyed the 
bridge which spanned it to cut off pursuit. This act, while it 
saved them, sacrificed their followers, who turned at bay upon 
the Romans. Two thousand waggons and more than five 
thousand captives were taken, and a great booty (a.d, 479). 

After this the Emperor received two messages, one from 
Adamantius announcing the proposals of Theoderic, the other 
from Sabinian exaggerating his victory and dissuading from the 
conclusion of peace. War seemed more honourable to Zeno 
and the pacific offers were rejected, Sabinian was permitted to 
continue the war, and for about a year and a half he held the 
^ 'Vio/jiaiKov TroKirR’(TovTa rpbTrop. For Julius Nepos see above, -p, 404. 
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Goths ill check in Epirus. But the active general was murdere<^^ 
by an ungrateful master^ and John the Scythian and Moschian 
were sent to succeed him. 

The revolt of Marcian towards the end of a.b. 479 had given 
Strabo a pretext for approaching Constantinople to assist the 
goveriiinent. Having extorted money from Zeno, he received 
two of the conspirators in his camp and refused to surrender 
them. He was then once more deprived of his dignities and 
declared an enemy of the republic. He entered again into alliance 
with Theoderic and devastated Thrace. Zeno invoked the aid 
of the Bulgarians of the Lower Danube, but they were defeated 
by Strabo, who then advanced on Constantinople (a.d. 481). 

It was a surprise, and we are told that he would easily have 
captured the city if Ulus had not set guards at the gates just in 
time. He attempted to cross over to Bithynia, but was defeated 
in a battle on the water, and departed to Thrace. Thence he 
set forth for Greece, with his son Recitach, his wife, and about 
30,000 followers. At a place called the Stable of Diomede, on 
the Egnatian Road, his horse threw him one morning on a spear 
which was standing point upwards, close to his tent. The 
accident was fatal (a.d. 481). Recitach succeeded him, and ruled 
in Thrace, performing more outrageous acts than his father 
had performed.’’ ^ Three years later Recitach was slain by 
Theoderic, son of Theodemir, whom Zeno instigated to the deed.^ 

In 482 we find Theoderic— the name is no longer ambiguous — 
ravaging the provinces of Macedonia, and Thessaly, and captur- 
ing the town of Larissa. He was no longer held in check by the 
able general Sabinian who had been murdered the year before. 
The Emperor decided to make a new agreement. Parts of 
Moesia and Dacia Ripensis were conceded to the Ostrogoths, and 
Theoderic was appointed Master of Soldiers (a.d. 483).^ In a.d. 
484 he enjoyed the coveted distinction of giving his name to the 
year as consul, and he assisted Zeno against the rebel Ulus. 
But a new breach soon followed. He devastated Thrace (a.d. 
486) and marched on Constantinople (a.b. 487). Rhegium 
was occupied, Melantias was taken, and the capital once more 


^ For the fate of Sabinian see John 
Ant. fr, 97 ; for the date, 481, 
Marcellinus, sub a. 

^ John Ant. fr. 95. Another 
account will be found in Eustathius, 
/r. 3 {ajmd Evagriurn, iii. 25). 


® Recitach had murdered his uncles, 
so that the act of Theoderic (who was 
related to Strabo) was an act of blood- 
vengeance. John Ant. fr, 98. 

^ Marcellinus, Ohron.^ sub a. 
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^^ttreatened. But the intervention of Ms sister/ who was at 
Zeno’s court, induced him to retire to Ms headquarters in Moesia, 
which he was soon to abandon for ever. The days of the Thracian 
period of Theoderic’s career were numbered. 

§ 6. Theoderids Conquest of Italy (a.i>. 489-493) 

We have seen that there had been friction between the 
Emperor and his Viceroy in Italy, and that Odovacar had 
thoroughly defeated the Rugians whom Zeno had stirred up 
against him. The thought now occurred to Zeno or his advisers 
that he might at once punish Odovacar and deliver the Illyrian 
provinces from the menacing presence of the Ostrogoths by 
giving Theoderic a commission to supersede the ruler of Italy. 
Theoderic accepted the charge. A compact was made that 
(in the words of a chronicler) in case Odovacar were conquered, 
Theoderic should, as a reward of Ms labours, rule in place of 
Odovacar, until Zeno came himself.” ^ The last condition is 
simply a way of saying that Zeno reserved all the Imperial rights 
of sovranty. 

At the head of his people, numbering perhaps about 100,000,^ 
Theoderic set forth, from Moesia in the autumn of a.d. 488. 
Following the direct road to Italy, past Viminacium and Singi- 
dunum, he approached Sirmium, and here he was confronted by 
a formidable obstacle. This town was in the possession of the 
Gepids, who now blocked Theoderic’s path. The place was taken 
after fierce fighting, but the Goths passed on with their booty and 
the Gepids reoccupied it. The winter, spring, and summer of the 
following year were spent somewhere between Sirmium and the 
Italian borders, and the causes of this delay are unknown. 

It was not till the end of August (A.n. 489) that, having crossed 
the Julian Alps, the Ostrogoths reached the river Sontius (Isonzo) 
and the struggle for Italy began. Of this memorable war we 
have only the most meagre outline. The result was decided 
within twelve months, but three and a half years were to elapse 

^ Uerhaps Amalafrida (Schmidt, since 483, was now appointed mag. 
op. cit. i. 147, n. 4). mil in praes. in Italy, to replace 

" Anon. Val ii. 49. Wo may Odovacar. 
conjecture that Theoderic, who had 
been mag, mil. in praes. in the East 


^ Schmidt, op. cit. i. 152. 
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before tbe last resistance of Odovacar was broken down an(^ 
Theoderic was completely master of Italy d 

It was perhaps where the Sontius and the Frigidus meet that 
Theoderic found Odovacar in a carefully fortified camp, prepared 
to oppose his entry into Venetia. He had considerable forces, 
for besides his own army he had succeeded in enlisting foreign 
help.® We are not told who his allies were ; we can only guess 
that among them may have been the Burgundians, who, as we 
know, helped him at a later stage. The battle was fought on 
August 28 ; Odovacar was defeated and compelled to retreat. 
His next line of defence was on the Athesis (Adige), and he 
fortified himself in a camp close to Verona, with the river behind 
him.® Here the second battle of the war was fought a month 
later (about Sept. 29)* and resulted in a decisive victory for 
Theoderic. The carnage of Odovacar’s men is said to have been 
immense ; but they fought desperately and the Ostrogothic 
losses were severe ; ® the river was fed with corpses. The king 
himself fled to Eavenna. The greater part of the army, with 
Tufa who held the highest command, surrendered to Theoderic, 
wlio immediately proceeded to Milan.® 

Nortkern Italy was now at tke feet of the Goth ; Rome and 
Sicily were prepared to submit, and it looked as if nothing 
remained to complete the conquest but the capture of Ravenna. 
But the treachery of Tufa changed the situation. Theoderic 
imprudently trusted him, and sent him with his own troops and 
a few distinguished Ostrogoths against Odovacar. At Faventia 
(Faenza) he espoused again the cause of his old master and 

handed over to him the Goths, who were put in irons. 


1 The chief sources are Ennodius 
{Panegyriciis and Vita Epiphanii) 
and the chronicle known as Anony inns 
Valesianiis, Part 2. The most recent 
editor, Cessi, has shown (correctly, I 
think) that it falls into two sections 
of different authorship (1 = § 36-§ 77 ; 
2=:§ 78-§ 96). They are contrasted 
by the fact that the first is highly 
favourable to Theoderic, and the 
second undisguisedly censorious. The 
first was written before his death, the 
second probably between 527 and 
534 (Cessi, clxvi. sqq.). The con- 
jecture of some that Maximian, 
archbishop of Ravenna, was the 
author, will not hold. 


2 Ennodius, Pan, p. 271, says 
rhetoricaliy universas nationes^ and 
tot reges gnot sustinere generalitas 
milites vix valeret, 

8 Ennodius (ib. 272) suggests that 
Odovacar chose the position to render 
flight impossible for his army. 

4 Sept: 29 or 30 (Hodgkin) seems 
implied by Anon. VaL 50. 

8 Gaedis enormitas^ Ennod. p. 273 ; 
cecidei'iint popuU ah utrague parte. 
Anon. Yah ih, 

8 Anon. Yah 51, where it is said that 
Tufa was appointed mag. mi 1. by 
Odovacar and his chief men. If so, 
Odovacar had usurped a right which 
belonged to the Emperor. 
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Tlieoderic made Ticinum (Pavia) Ms headquarters during 
the winter, and it is said that one of his motives for choosing 
this city was to cultivate the friendship of the old bishop 
Epiphaniiis, who had great influence with Odovacar. In the 
following year Odovacar was able to take the field again, to seize 
Cremona and Milan, and to blockade his adversary in Ticinum. 
At this juncture the Visigoths came to the help of the Ostrogoths 
and sent an army into Italy. The siege was raised and the 
decisive battle of the war was fought on the river Addua (Adda), 
in which Odovacar was utterly defeated (Aug. 11, a.b. 490). He 
fled for the second time to Ravenna. It was probably this 
victory that decided the Roman Senate to abandon the cause 
of Odovacar, and accept Theoderic. It made him master of 
Rome, southern Italy, and Sicily. 

The agreement that Zeno made with Theoderic had been 
secret and unofficial. The Emperor did nothing directly to 
break off his relations with Odovacar.^ But Odovacar seems 
some time before the battle of the Addua to have courted a 
formal rupture. He created his son Thela a Caesar, and this 
was equivalent to denouncing Ms subordination to the Emperor 
and declaring Italy independent.^ He probably calculated that 
in the strained relations which then existed between the Italian 
Catholics and the Bast, on account of the ecclesiastical schism, 
the policy of cutting the rope which bound Italy to Constanti- 
nople would be welcomed at Rome and throughout the provinces. 
The senators may have been divided on this issue, but the battle 
of the Addua decided them as a body to betray Odovacar,^ 
and before the end of the year Festus, the princeps of the Senate, 
w’^ent to Constantinople to announce the success of Theoderic, 
and to arrange the conditions of the new Italian government. 

Theoderic confidently believed that his task wns now virtually 
finished. But the cause of his thrice-defeated enemy was not 
yet hopelessly lost. Tufa was still at large with troops at Ms 
command ; and other unexpected difficulties beset the con- 
queror. The Burgundian king Gundobad sent an army into 


^ This is shown by the fact that 
the western consul of 490, Flavius 
Probus Faustus, assuredly nominated 
by Odovacar, was acknowledged in 
the East. Sundwall (Abh. 187 aqq.) 
is right, I think, in his treatment of 
the political situation in these years. 


2 Sundwall would place the eleva- 
tion of Thela at the beginning of 490. 
The fact is recorded by John Ant. /r. 
99, Be ins, 

2 John M'ai. xv. p. 383 7roXe,u75(ras 
(Th.) auTw (Od.) /card yvdp/qv irpodoaiap 
rjjs crvyK\bT0v 
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North Italy and laid waste the country.^ Theoderic had not^ 
only to drive the invaders out, but he had also to protect Sicily 
against the Vandals, who seized the opportunity of the war to 
attempt to recover it. Their attempt was frustrated and they 
were forced to surrender the fortress of Lilybaeiim as well as 
all their claims to the island.^ 

It seems to have been in the same year that Theoderic 
resorted- to a terrible measure for destroying the military garrisons 
which held Italian towns for Odovacar. The Italian population 
was generally favourable to the cause of Theoderic, and secret 
orders were given to the citizens to slaughter the soldiers on a 
pre-arranged day. The pious panegyrist, who exultantly, but 
briefly, describes this measure and claims Providence as an 
accomplice, designates it as a ‘Vsacrificial massacre’’;® and 
Theoderic doubtless considered that the treachery of his enemy’s 
army in surrendering and then deserting justified an unusual 
act of vengeance. The secret of the plot was well kept, and 
it seems to have been punctually executed. The result was 
equivalent to another victory in the field ; and nothing now 
remained for Theoderic but to capture the last stronghold of 
his adversary, the marsh city of Honorius. 

The siege of Eavenna lasted for two years and a half. The 
Gothic forces entrenched themselves in a camp in the Pine- woods 
east of the city, but were not able entirely to prevent provisions 
from reaching the city by sea. Yet the blockade was not in- 
effective, for corn rose to a famine price. One attempt was 
made by Odovacar to disperse the besiegers. He made a sortie 
at night (July 10, a.b. 491) with a band of Herul warriors and 


This episode is very obscure. 
The sources are Ennodius, Pa7i. p. 
270, Vit. Mpiph. 369 sqq. ; Hist. 
Mise. XV, 16 (cp. Cassiodorus, Var. 
12, 28). Ennodius gives no clear 
chronological indications. Hodgkin 
jplaces the event in 490, before the 
battle of the Addua ; but the circuni' 
stances seem to point to a later date, 
for Theoderic was apparently be- 
sieged in Ticiniim till the arrival of the 
Visigoths and could not have dealt 
with the Hurgundians. Schmidt’s 
chronology is preferable (op. cit. i. 
156). The motive for Gundobad’s 
interference is inteliigible ; he may 
well have feared the enclosure of his 


kingdom between a Visigothic power 
on one side and an Ostrogothic on 
the other. 

2 Cassiodorus, Ghron.j sub a. 491. 
Theoderic had also trouble with the 
Rugians who had joined his expedi- 
tion. Having plundered Tieinum 
they went over to Tufa, but then 
quarrelled with him and returned to 
Theoderic. Cp. Ennod. Pan. ih., Vit. 
PJpiph, 361 sqq. 

® Nex votiva, Emiodius, Pan. p. 
275. This atrocious act is not men- 
tioned by Anon. Val. It is discussed 
by I)ahn, der Germ. ii. 80 ; 

Hodgkin, iii. 226. 
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^attacked tlie Gothic trenches. The conflict was obstinate, but 
he was defeated.^ Another year wore on, and it appeared that 
the siege might last for ever unles>s the food of the garrison 
could be completely cut off. Theoderic managed to procure a 
fleet of warships-— we are not told whether they were built for 
the occasion, — and, making the Portus Leonis, about six miles 
from Eavenna, his naval base, he was able to blockade the two 
harbours of the city (August, a.d. 492).^ Odovacar held out 
for six months longer, but early in a.d. 493 negotiations, 
conducted by the bishop of Eavenna, issued in a compact 
between the two antagonists (February 25) that they should 
rule Italy jointly.^ Theoderic entered the city a week later 
(March 5). 

The only way in which the compact could have been carried 
out would have been by a territorial division. But Theoderic 
had no mind to share the peninsula with another king, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that, when he swore to the treaty, 
he had the full intention of breaking his oath. Odovacar’ s 
days were numbered. Theoderic, a few days after his entry 
into Ravenna, slew him with his own hand in the palace of 
Lauretum (March 16). He alleged that his defeated rival w^as 
plotting against him, but this probably was a mere pretext.^ 
‘‘On the same day,” adds the chronicler, “ all Odovacar’s 
soldiers were slain wherever they could be found, and all 
his kin.” ^ 

In three years and a half Theoderic had accomplished his 
task. The reduction of Italy cost him four battles, a massacre, 
and a long siege. His capital blunder had been to trust Tufa 

The plot was evidently part of the 
official Ostrogothic aeconnt, 

® “ On the same day ” is not quite 
accurate. See John Ant. ib.f who 
records that Odovacar’s son, “ whom 
he had proclaimed Caesar,” w'as 
exiled to Gaul, but returning to Italy 
was put to death. Sunigilda, 
Odovacar’s wife, was starved to 
death. It is true that his brother was 
slain on the same day. The nauae of 
the son was Thela (Anon. V'al.h an 
’O^'Xdz' in John Ant. is probably an 
en’or for Br/Xa;/ (as Mommsen con- 
jectured). The statement that all 
Odovacar’s soldiers were killed is 
doubtless an exaggeration. 


^ Consular la Italica^ p. 318. 

^ These harbours are now diy land, 
and are marked, one by the Church of 
S. Apollinaro in Classe, the other by 
that of S. Maria in Porto fuori. 

® Procojuus, B.O. i. 1 ; John Anfc. 
/r. 99 {De ins, p. 140). 

^ Anon. Val. 54 dum ei Odoachar 
insidiaretur. In the other sources 
which dej)end on tho Ravennate 
Annals (Anon. Cuspin., Cont. Prosj)eri 
Havn. and Agneilus) there is no 
mention of a plot, nor in John Ant. ; 
but see Cassiodorus, Ghron. {Odoaor&m 
moUmtem sibi insidias)^ and Procopius 
i. 1 is aMv 
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after the victory of Yerona. We may be sure that th.roiighou'? 
the struggle he spared no pains to ingratiate himself in the 
confidence of the Italian population. But when his rival had 
fallen, and when he was at last securely established, Theoderic’s 
first measure was to issue an edict depriving of their civil rights 
all those Italians who had not adhered to his cause. This harsh 
and stupid policy, however, was not carried out, for the bishop 
Epiphanius persuaded the king to revoke it and to promise that 
there would be no executions.^ 

Two more services were to be rendered to his country by 
Epiphanius before his death. The war had a disastrous effect 
on Italian agriculture.^ Liguria had been devastated by the 
Burgundians; King Gundobad had carried thousands into 
captivity, and no husbandmen were left to till the soil and tend 
the vineyards. Theoderic was prepared to ransom the captives, 
and he charged Epiphanius with the office of persuading the 
Burgundian king to release them. The bishop, notwithstanding 
his infirm age, undertook the cold and difficult journey over the 
Alps in March (a.d. 494), and was received by Gundobad at Lyons. 
To the arguments and prayers of the envoy, Gundobad, who was 
an excellent speaker, replied with the frank and cynical assertion 
that war permits and justifies everything which is unlawful in 
peace. '' War ignores the bridle of moderation which you, as 
a Christian luminary, teach. It is a fixed principle with belli- 
gerents that whatever is not lawful is lawful when they are 
fighting. The object of w^ar is to cut up your opponent’s strength 
at the roots.” He went on to say that a peace had now^ been 
concluded—it had been sealed by the betrothal of a daughter 
of Theoderic to Giindobad’s son Sigismund, — and that if the 
bishop and his companions would return to their homes he 
w'oiild consider what it were best to do in the interests of his 
soul and his kingdom. Epiphanius had gained his cause. 
Gundobad set free all prisoners who were in his own hands, 
without charge, and those who were the slaves of private 
persons -were ransomed. More than six thousand were restored 
to Italy.^ 

The last public act of Epiphanius was to induce Theoderic 

^ Ennodius, ib. 362 sqq. ® IE 370 sqq, Ermodius accom- 

- Ib. 366, uides universa Italiae loca panied Epiphanius on this embassy. 
originariis uiduata cidtoribus. 
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rto grant a reduction of the taxation of Liguria. ' ^ The wealth/’ 
he urged, ' ‘ of a landed proprietor is the wealth of a good ruler.” ^ 
Theoderic remitted two-thirds of the taxes for a.b. 497. Epi- 
phanius caught a chill in the cold marsh air of Ravenna and 
died on his return home.^ He had played a considerable and 
beneficent part in Italian politics for nearly thirty years. 

^ Boni imperatoris est possessoiis opulentia, ib. 379, 

^ A. D. 497, at the age of 58. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE EEIGN OF ANASTASIUS I. ANT* THE VICEROYALTY OE 
THEODERIC 


§ 1. The Elevation of Anastasius (a.d. 491) and the 
I saurian War 

On the eveaing of the day after Zeno’s death, the Senate, the 
ministers, and Buphemius the Patriarch assembled in the palace, 
and a crowd of citizens and soldiers gathered in the Hippodrome 
(December 10, 491)d Ariadne,^ wearing the Imperial cloak, and 
accompanied by the Grand Chamberlain Urbicius, the Master 
of Offices, the Castrensis, the Quaestor, and others, but not by 
the Patriarch, then entered the Kathisma of the Hippodrome 
to address the people. She was warmly acclaimed. “ Long 
live the Augusta ! Give the world an orthodox Emperor.” 
Her speech was delivered by the Magister a libellis, who stood 
on the steps in front of the Kathisma. “ Anticipating your 
request, we have commanded the illustrious ministers, the sacred 
Senate, vuth the approval of the brave armies, to select a Christian 
and Roman Emperor, endowed with every royal virtue, who is 
not the slave of money, and who is, so far as a man may be, free 


the help of these, by comparing the 
character of the head-dress, Delbriick 
has identified three female marble 
heads found in Italy as Ariadne’s : 
(1) the head in the Lateran Museum, 
vulgarly knovm as St. Helena, on a 
bust which does not belong to it ; (2) 
a head in the Palazzo dei Coiiservatori 
at Rome, found in 1887 near S. Maria 
dei Monti ; (3) a head found at Rome 
but now in the Louvre. Ho considers 
them as probably Byzantine work. 
See his Portf ate hyz. Kais. 


^ The following description is taken 
from the contemporary document 
preserved in Constantine Porph. De 
cer. i. 92. Cp. above, p. 316, n. 2. 

2 Ariadne is represented on five 
diptychs belonging to the later part 
of the reign: namely, those of (1) 
Glenientinns, cons. 513, at Liverpool; 
(2) Anthemius, cons. 515, one leaf, 
at Limoges; (3) Anastasius, cons. 517, 
in Bibl. nationale ; (4) same, one leaf, 
at Verona; (5) same, one leaf, at Berlin ; 
the other at South Kensington. With 
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coiKiuerest ! 0 I that tlie cMce may 

to aod, we have commanded the ^n^tem 
.pd the Senate, the vote of the army concuirmg, to make the 
Set i S the presence of the Gospels, and m the presence of 
S, p3rrl. so that no one may be inSnenoed by faendslnp 

;fyr or kinship or any other private motive, but may 
SnS i stn^d;nS clL. Therefore, as the matter is 
3hry »d concerns the weltae of the wotld.yo. most acqmesce 
in a short delay, till the obsequies of Zeno, of pious memory, 
have^been duly performed, so that the election may not be 
• ” Ppovle • “ Long live the Augusta ! Cast out tlie 

SieS Meet of the Qty I Me, be well in thy time, 
Auausta if no foreigner is imposed on the Romans . rtm 
anticipated your wishes, f ^ 
in we appointed the illustrious Julian to the office of Rrefect.^^ 
People “E good appointment! Long hve the Augusta. 
Aftfr a few more words, Ariadne withdrew to the palace, and 
^ Linirrs held a council in front of the Delphax to consult 
about the election. Urbicius proposed that the choice should 
be left to Ariadne, and the Patriarch, who was present, was 
sent to snmmon her. She chose An»tesius a 

the Master of Offices sent the Oonnte of the 
Protectors to fetch Anastasias from his house. He was k p 
that nffiht in the Consistorium ; notices were issued for 
silentium « to be held on the morrow ; and the funeral of Zeno 

"""A^tiffif was a remarkable and well-known figure in Con- 
oitnutinople He held unorthodox opinions, partly due, perhaps, 
t rtL mother and a Manichaean uncle, ^ and lie was 
possessed by religious enthusiasm, wliich led ffim to ^^tempt to 
invert others to his owm opinions. He did tins [ 

nublic manner. Having placed a chair m the church of &t. 
Sophia, he used to attend the services with unfailing regulari y 

A ’ ,, ,ry 1 hlliTnlcS 


1 El omu i^vov afJlei ro rwv 

'Pwaaloi., Probably tho unpopHlar 
Prefect of the City was an Isanrian. 

2 El? rhv AuTOuo-Wa (so-read tor 

o^tiyovEToXov), De cer. p. 421, 1. 7.-1 He 
deiphax seems to have been nx the 
but adioiningthe Hippodrome. 


Eberaolt {Grand Palais, p. 66) thinks 
it was an isolated building. feee 
above, p. 395- 

3 'ZiKhriov Kal KojSivrov {z:zconven- 
tus), see above, p. 24, tl 2. 

^ Theodore J^ioctor, ih i ; Iheojih, 

4 M 
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and give private heterodox instruction to a select audience ^ 
from Ms cathedra. By tMs conduct he offended the Patriarch 
Eiiphemius, who by Zeno’s permission expelled him from the 
church and removed his chair of instruction ; ^ but he was well 
thought of by the general public on account of his piety and 
liberality. It even appears that he may have at one time 
dreamt of an ecclesiastical career, for he was proposed for the 
vacant see of Antioch.^ The Patriarch was highly displeased 
at the Empress’s choice of Anastasius, whom he stigmatised as 
unworthy to reign over Christians. His objections were over- 
ruled by the Senate and the Empress, but before he consented 
to take part in the coronation ceremony he insisted that the 
new Emperor should be required to sign a written declaration 
of orthocloxy. This was agreed to. 

The officials dressed in white gathered in the Consistorium ^ 
on the following day (April 11), and were received ceremonially 
by Anastasius. The Patriarch was present, and now, if not 
before, he must have obtained the Emperor’s signature to the 
declaration, which was lodged in the archives of St. Sophia 
under the care of the treasurer. Anastasius then left the Con- 
sistorium and ascended the steps of the portico ^ of the triklinos 
of the Nineteen Akkubita. Here at the request of the senators 
he took a public oath that he would distress no person against 
whom he had a grudge, and that he would govern conscientiously. 
Then he proceeded to the triklinos of the Hippodrome, put 
on the Imperial tunic, girdle, leggings, and red boots, ^ and 
entered the Kathisma, in front of which stood the troops, the 
standards lying on the ground. When he had been raised on a 
shield, and the tore placed on his head, the standards were raised, 
and he was acclaimed. Then he returned to the triklinos, when 
the Patriarch covered him with the Imperial cloak and crowned 
him. Eeappearing in the Kathisma, he addressed the people, 
promising a donation of 5 nomismata and a pound of silver to 

that the Arma was a dep6t of arms, 
near the Tribunal of the 19 Ak- 
kubita. 

^ The space in front of the Portico 
was the Tribunal of the 19 Akkubita. 
For details see Ebersolt, 62. 

^ SrLxdpiv dL^yjri^cnv / a^p6K\a^0Vy 
f^ojvdpiP, Tovplaj Koip^wdytd 6a<iiKi>Kd 

(p,423). 


^ See Theox:>hanes, a.m. 5982. 

^ In 488, when Palladius was 
elected. Compare A. Bose, Kaiser 
Anastasius /. (p. 13), who translates 
in Theophanes rightly. 

® Not, it is exj)ressly noticed, in the 
Arma (p. 422). A1 TruXai rod dp iucitos 
are mentioned in a seventh-century 
document. Const. J)e cer. p. 628. 
Ebersoit {Ze Grand Falais, 63) thinks 


Q\ 
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^eQ,ch soldier — the same amount which had been given by Leo L 
Among the enthusiastic acclamations with which he was greeted 
we may notice, “ Reign as thou hast lived ! Thou hast lived 
piously! reign piously I Restore the army! Reign like 
Marcian ! ” and '' Cast out the informers ! 

A few weeks later Anastasius married Ariadne (May 20). 
His accession was undoubtedly a welcome change to By^iantiiim. 
He was a man of tall stature and remarkable for his fine eyes, 
which differed in hue.^ He is described as intelligent, well- 
educated, gentle, and yet energetic, able to command his temper, 
and generous in bestowing gifts.^ A bishop of Rome wrote to 
him, '‘I know that in private life you always strove after 

piety.’^s 

The first task imposed upon the new Emperor was to put an 
end to the unpopular predominance of the Isaurians, which 
had lasted for over twenty years. The choice of Anastasius 
had disappointed and alarmed the Isaurians, who had looked 
forward to the succession of Longinus. A riot in the Hippodrome 
soon gave Anastasius a pretext for driving them out of the city. 
During a spectacle at which the Emperor was present, the people 
clamoured against Julian, the Prefect of the City, who had 
done something which public opinion disapproved. Anastasius 
ordered his guards to intimidate the rioters, who then set fire 
to the Hippodrome, and pulled down and insulted the bronze 
statues of the Emperors. Not a few were slain in the tumult.^ 
The Emperor found it politic to replace Julian by his owm brother- 
in-law Secundinus, but he attributed the disturbance to the 
machinations of the Isaurians. He expelled them all from the 
city. He forced Zeno’s brother Longinus to take orders and 
banished him to the Thebaid. He confiscated Zeno’s property, 
even selling his Imperial robes. He naturally withdrew the 
large allowances which Zeno had made to his fellow-countrymen, 
amounting to 1400 lbs. of gold.^ A revolt had already broken 
out in Isauria,® and the rebels were now reinforced by the exiles 


^ Hence called Dikoros. John 
Mai. xvi. p. 392 describes his personal 
appearance. 

frohn Lydus, Pe mag, i. 47. 
l^aclj arias Myt., well disposed to him 
as a Monophy^i^^j 1) he 

was powerful in aspect, vigorous in 
mind, and a believer.’^ 

® Geiasius, in .Slansi, xiii, 30. 


^ John Ant, Jr, iOO (He ms*, p. 141). 
For date, ^larcellinus, sub 491. 

® John Ant. ib. p. 142. Evagrius 
(iii, 35) says 5000 pounds. His 
account of the war (from Eustathius ?) 
is very inaccurate. 

^ John Ant. ib. p. 14] fjh] dyyeX- 

d€l(T'fj$ TTi? KarcL [rip] aurQp' diro- 

crrdcrews. 
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from Constaiitiiiople, among tliem Longinus of Kardala.^ Tlieir 
total force is said to liave numbered 100,000, and included Eomans 
as well as Isaurians. The leaders in command were Linginines 
and Athenodorus.^ They were met at Cotyaeum in Phrygia 
by an Imperial army under John the Scythian and John the 
Hunchback,^ and were completely defeated, Linginines being 
slain. This battle shattered the power of the Isauxians irretriev- 
ably, But the defeated leaders did not submit, and, just as in 
the case of the struggle between Ulus and Zeno, warfare was 
carried on in the Isaurian mountains for several years before 
all the rebels were captured and killed,^ It was not till A.n. 498 
that the last of them, Longinus of Selinus, was taken and done 
to death by torture at Nicaea. 

The Emperor settled large colonies of Isaurians in Thrace.® 
The brief ascendancy of this people was now over for ever, but 
it was not to be regretted, for it had served the purpose of avert- 
ing the far more serious peril of a German ascendancy, w^hich 
might have brought upon the East the fate of Italy. Hence- 
forward the foreign elements in the army were kept well in 
control by a preponderance of native troops. 

It was fortimate for the Empire that the Isaurian struggle 
was over before a serious war broke out with Persia, which will 


^ Tlie ex -Master of Offices. 

2 ^ of wealth. {In Evagrius 
he is called Theodoras.) There was 
also a second leader of the same name. 
Linginenes (John Ant.)=: AoyyLvivrjs 
6 (John Mai. p. 393) = Libingis 
(Marcellinns). He was the comm 
Lsauriae, Other prominent leaders 
were Conon, the fighting bishop, and 
Longinus of Selinus. The number of 
their forces is probably much ex- 
aggerated. 

® John the Hunchback (o Kvpros) 
was Master of Soldiers in p?'aese7iti 
(John Mai. j). 393) and we may sup- 
pose that John the Scythian was still 
Master of Soldiers in the East. (Other- 
wise Theophanes a.m. 5985.) Another 
general was the patrician Diogeni- 
anus, kinsman of the Empress (John 
Mai. ib.), Justin (afterwards Emperor) 
took part in this battle. The number 
of the army given by John Ant. (2000) 
is corrupt. There were both Himnio 
and Gothic auxiliaries. 

* The chronology has been eluci- 
dated by Brooks, op. cit. 235 sqq. : — 
VOL. I 


A.D. 493. Claiidiopoiis besieged by 
Biogenianus ; his army blockaded by 
the Isaurians, and relieved by John 
the Hunchback ; bishop Conon slain. 

494-497. Isaurians hold out in their 
fortresses, and are furnished with 
provisions by Longinus of Selinus, 
from the seaport of Antioch (not far 
from Selinus), 

497. Longinus of Kardala and 
Athenodorus captured by John the 
Scythian, and their heads exposed on 
poles at Constantinople (cp. Evagrius, 
ib. and Marcellinns, sub 497). 

498. Longinus of Selinus and two 
others who were holding out at 
Antioch captured. (Evagrius, ib. 
and Marcellinus, sub 498.) 

The year 497 was reckoned as the 
last of the war (cp. Marcellinus, and 
Theodore Lector, ii. 9). 

The two Johns who conducted the 
war were rewarded by the consulship 
(498 and 499). 

® Theoph. A.M. 5988. Cp. Proco- 
pius Gaz. Panegyr. c. 10. 

2 F 
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"be described in another chapter. But there was ^0“ 

time to time with other enemies. The Blemyes trebled ^gyP*> 
the Mazices attacked Libya, ^ the Tzani overran Pontus.® The 
Saracens of the desert invaded Buphratesia, Syria, and Palestine 
in 498, but were thoroughly defeated. Another raid fom 
years later was followed by a treaty of peaee.^ In a.d. 515 
Cappadocia was laid waste by an irruption of the Sabercoi who 
came down from the region of the Caucasus.^ But a more 
dangerous foe than any of these were the Bulgarians beyond 

the Danube. . . a^i 

After the disruption of the Hunnic empire in a.d. 4D4, a 
portion of the Huns had occupied the regions between the 
mouths of the Danube and the Dniester, where they were ruled 
by two of the sons of AttUa. During the reign of Leo and 
Zeno they sometimes raided the Eoman provinces and some- 
times supplied auxiliaries to the Eoman armies.® They were 
kept in check by the Ostrogothic federates, but the departure of 
Theoderie from Italy had left the field clear for their devastations 
in Thrace and Illyricum, wHch throughout the reign of Anastasius 
sufiered severely. These Huns now come to be known under the 

iticiirsion) ; John Mai xvi. p. 400. 
The Bmperor then fortified the larger 
vfilages of Gai>pacloeia, and remitted 
the taxes of the provinces which had 
sufiered, for three years. TheSaheiroi 
were a Hunnic people Sa/S??/)) 

who lived north of the Caucasus, near 
the Caspian. Op. Procopius, B,P. n. 
29, B.G. iv. 3 and 11; above p. US*. 

^ .For the relations of the Empire 
to the Huns see Prisons, fr. IS BxCp 
de leg, gent, p. 587 (where we learn 
that' they were ruled by two oi 
Attila’s sons, 'Hengislch and Ernaeb), 
and /r. 20 ; Marcellinus and C/ftrom 
Pasck, sub a. 469 , where the defeat 
of the Huns and the slaying of 
Dengisich, whose head was brought 
to Constantinople, by Anagastus, 

'inug. mil, of Thrace, is recorded (cp. 

Jolin Ant. fr. 89, fe. ds m. 205, 
where the date is 468, bnt perhaps 

the same event is not referred to. 
The text seems to be corrupt). In 
480 Zeno called on the Huns (Bul- 
garians) to support him against the 
Ostrogoths, John Ant. /r. 211. 4. 
We have seen that Huns were 
employed by Anastasius against the 
Isaurians (p. 433, 7i, 3). 


^ See Joshua Styl. c. 20. 

2 John Ant. fr, 74 (Bxc, de virt, et 
vit, o. 205). Probably during the 
Prefecture of Marinus, which seems 
to have begun in 512. 

3 Theodore Lector, ii. 19, perhaps 
in 505 or 506. 

4 (1) The Saracens of Hira, under 

Naman, who were vassals of Persia, 
overran the Euphratesian province 
and wore defeated at .Bithrapsas by 
Eugonius, the military commander 
in that province. Theoph. a.m. 5990. 
(2) The Saracens of Ghassan, of whom 
Harith was chief, overran Palestine 
and wore defeated by Komaniis, Dux 
of Palestine, ib. Cp. Evagr. iii. 36 ; 
John of Kikiu, c. 89. (3) In 502 

Phoenicia, Syria, and Palestine w'ere 
overrun again by the bands of Harith, 
who retreated so quickly that Bomanus 
could not reach them. Theoph. a.m. 
5994. For the treaty see id. a.m. 
5995 and Honnosus in F.H.G. iv. 
p 179. l^kir these Saracens see above, 
Ciiap. IV. § 1. 

3 Mareellinus, sub a.; John Ant. 
103, Bxc. de ins, p. 146 (from which 
it anpears that this was a second 
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name of Bulgarians.^ But we must distinguish these Bulgarians, 
who were also known as XJnogundurs, from two other great 
Hunnic hordes who will presently come upon the scene of 
history : the Eotrigurs who lived between the Dnieper and the 
Don, and the Utigurs who lived to the south of the Don. These 
latter peoples were to disappear in the course of time ; the 
XJnogundurs were to he the founders of Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarians were undoubtedly the foes who invaded the 
Empire in a.d. 493, defeated a Roman army, and killed Julian, 
Master of Soldiers.^ The next recorded incursion was in a.i>. 
499, when Aristus, Master of Soldiers in Illyricum, lost more 
t.'ha.u a quarter of his army of 15,000 men in a battle against 
the Bulgarians.® Their depredations were repeated three years 
later (a.d. 602), and on this occasion their progress was unopposed.'* 
Anastasius had determined to secure .at least the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital against the raids of the barbarians, 
and for this purpose he built a Long Wall,® the line of which can 
still be traced, from the Propontis to the Black Sea, at a distance 
of about 40 miles west of Constantinople. The southern 
extremity was just to the west of Selymbria, and the northern 
between Podima and Lake Derkos. The fortification consisted 
of a stone wall about 11 feet thick, wuthout earthworks or ditch, 
and traces of round towers projecting about 31 feet in front 


^ See Marquart, Die Chro7iologlc 
der altturhischen Jnschriften, p. 77. 
(Cp. also Zeuss, Die Deutsclieii, etc., 
710 sq.) The national Eulgarian 
tradition began the series of their 
kings with Avitochol, who may well 
be identical with Attila, and the 
second is Irnik, in w^hom we can 
hardly refuse to recognise Ernach 
(Attila’s favourite son). Op. Bury, 
The Chronological Cycle of the Bul- 
garians, xix. p. 135. 

2 Marcellinus, sub a. {Scythico ferro). 

® Id, sub a. The scene of the 
battle was luxta Tzurtam fluvium. 
The Roman army 'was accompanied 
by 520 wagons laden with arms. 
Li the following year Anastasius 
encouraged the Illyrian troops by 
sending them a donative {id. sab 
500). 

^ Id. sub a., Theoph. a.m, 5994. 

® The building is recorded in Chron. 
Pasch., apparently under Indietion 15 
“ 3rd consulship' of Anastasius, that 


is A.D. 507. There are two entries 
under this year, (1) a demonstration 
in the circus, in favour of raising 
Areobindus to the throne ; (2) the 
building of the Wall. Now (1) is 
recorded much more fully by Mar- 
celUniis under Ind. 5 = eons, of 
Paulus and Museianus=512 ; and 
all the dates betw'een Ind. 15 
and Ind. 6 have fallen out of our 
text. Hence it was inferred by 
Ducange that these twm entries 
belong to Ind. 5. Rightly, but there 
is a deeper error, due not to the scribe 
but to the chronicler. The building of 
the Wall is lauded in the Panegyric 
of Procopius (c. 21), and that oration 
cannot be dated later than 502 (as 
0. Kempen has shown in the Preface 
to his text). My view is that the date 
of the Wall is 497, which corresponded 
to an Ind. 5 ; and that the mistake 
arose through entering the notice 
under the Ind. 5 of the following 
cycle. Cp. above, p. 289, n. 2, 
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have been found. The length of the wall was 41 miles, and it 
corresponds roughly to the modern Turkish fortifications known 
as the Chatalja Lines, though the extreme points were further 
west.^ We do not hear of another invasion till a.d. 517, when 
a host of barbarian cavalry laid waste Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Thessaly, penetrating as far as Thermopylae.^ The consequences 
of the devastations of Germans and Huns for more than a 
hundred years was the depopulation of the Balkan provinces, 
the decline of its agricultural produce, and a considerable diminu- 
tion of the Imperial revenue.^ 


§ 2. Church Policy 

If the elevation of Anastasius had been popular, his popularity 
did not continue. His reign was frequently troubled by seditions 
in Constantinople, which were in many cases provoked by his 
ecclesiastical policy. His purpose was to maintain the Henotikon 
of Zeno ; his personal predilections were Monophysitic. We are 
ignorant of the cause of the sedition which broke out in a.d. 
493, but it was evidently serious, as the statues of the Emperor 
and Empress were dragged through the city.^ The relations 
between Anastasius and the Patriarch Euphemius, who had been 
opposed to his elevation, were strained. Euphemius was devoted 
to the doctrine of Chalcedon, and had been planning a campaign 
against the Patriarch of Alexandria, first Peter, and then his 
successor Athanasius, both of whom anathematised the Council 
of Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo. Without the Emperor’s 
knowledge he wrote a letter to Felix, the bishop of Eome, invoking 
his aid. The Patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem informed 


^ This account of the Wall is taken 
from 0. Schuchhardt, Die Ayiastasins 
Mauer bei Gonslantmopel und die 
PobrndscJia-WdUe, in the Jairbuch 
das h. d, arch. Insiituts, xvi. 107 sqq. 
(1901). The dimensions given by 
Evagrius, iii. 38, and in Suidas (whose 
source is doubtless John Ant.), sub 
' Avacrrda-Los and sub T^xos disagree 
with each other, and are all inaccurate. 
The settlements of Horuls “ in the 
lands and cities of the Romans ” 
recorded by Mareellinus, sub 512, 
were evidently designed to strengthen 
the depofinlated lands of the Blyrian 
peninsula. 

2 MarcoUinus, sub a., Getae equites. 


I suspect that these are Bulgarians, 
whom elsewhere this chronicler calls 
Buigares. Otherwise they must be 
Slavs, who are often designated as 
Getae, A thousand pounds of gold 
was sent to redeem the captives, 
but it was insufficient, and many %vere 
pub to death. 

® Cp. the undated law of Anastasius 
in G.J. X. 27. 2, 10 cr Bpacr} yiip 
inreLdij ovk eh vXqkXjjpgu elacj/iperai to. 
B'qfiborta Sid ro irpocpdaec rdop piapliapiicQp 
e<p6d(av i\aTro)dT}vaL robs yecopyobs, /cal 
pLT] dpKeip rV ev eidea-L avPTeXetap tqls 
KCLT avr^P idpvjULevoL^ crrpaTudrais. 

^ Mareellinus, sub a. 
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the Emperor that Euphemins was a heretic ; ^ and a council was^ 
held at Constantinople which confirmed the Henotikon and 
deposed Eiiphemius (a.b. 496).^ This led to a disturbance, and 
the people; rushing to the Hippodrome, supplicated the Emperor 
in vain to restore the Patriarch. Macedonius was appointed 
to the Patriarchal throne. He seems to have held much the 
same opinions as Euphemins, but he did not scruple to sign the 
Henotikon.^ 

A serious riot in the Hippodrome occurred in a.d. 498. The 
Prefect of the City had thrown into prison some members of the 
Green faction for the not uncommon offence of stone-throwing. 
The Greens demanded their release, and when the Emperor 
summoned the Exciibitors to suppress them, there was a great 
uproar. Stones were thrown at the Kathisma, and one of these 
nearly hit Anastasius. The man who had thrown it was hewn 
in pieces by the Excubitors, and then the Greens set fire to the 
Bronze Gate of the Hippodrome. The fire spread not only to 
the Kathisma but also, in the other direction, to the Eorum of 
Constantine. Many offenders were punished, but a new Prefect, 
Plato, was appointed,'^ 

The pagan festival of the Brytae, which was celebrated with 
dancing,^ repeatedly caused sanguinary riots among the demes. 


^ That is, a Nestorian. 

^ Zacharias Myt. vii. 1. A copy 
of the letter to .Felix was procured 
by Anastasius through his apocri- 
siarius at Borne and was sent to the 
Emperor. Other than purely eccle- 
siastical reasons entered into the 
quarrel between Anastasius and Eu- 
phemius. Anastasius suspected the 
Patriarch of secret intrigues with 
the Isaurian leaders. See Theodore 
Lector, ii. 9-12 (who records an 
attempt on the Patriarch’s life in 
St. Sophia). The same writer says 
that the Emperor endeavoured to 
recover from Euj)hemius the signed 
declaration of orthodoxy which he 
had niade at his coronation, ib, S. 
Euphemius was banished to Euchaita, 

® Theodore, ii. 13. The Monophysite 
Zacharias (vii. 7) says that Macedonius 
“ omitted no intrigue of heart [sm] 
to conceal his opinions.” He had 
been a monk of the i^ikoimetoi, “ of 
whom there were about one thousand 
and who lived luxuriously in baths 
and in other bodily indulgences . . . 


and were adorned with the semblance 
of chastity, but ■were inwardly like 
whited sex)ulehres, full of all unciean- 
ness. . . . And he used to celebrate 
the memory of Nestorius every year, 
and they used Co celebrate it with 
him.” Perhaps there was some 
foundation for this attack ; the 
Akoimetoi may have made a habit of 
I)ersonal cleanliness. Orthodox writers 
describe Macedonius as an ascetic. 

John Mai. xvi. p. 394 (and 
Excerpta de ins, p. 16S)~Chron. 
Fasch. sub a. The deposed Prefect 
was perhaps Secundinus. The succes- 
sion of Prefects of the City in this 
reign seems to have been : Julianus 
491 ; Secundinus 491 ; Plato 498 ; 
Helias (John Ant. fr, 103, p. 142) ; 
Constantius Tzurukkas (already in 
501, Marcelhnus, sub a.) ; Plato, 512 
[Marcellinus, sub a.]. 

® John Ant. ib, Suidas sub 
MaVou/xas, a passage which does not 
prove that the Maiumas (in May) was 
identical -with the Brytae. Combining 
Marcellinus "with Joshua Styl. p. 35, 
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and in one of tliese disturbances (a.d. 501) a bastard son of tbe 
Emperor was killed, and tbe Enoiperor forbade its celebration 
for the future throughout the Empire, thereby “ depriving the 
cities of the most beautiful dancing.” He had already abolished 
the practice of contests with wild beasts (a.d. 499).^ 

In A.D. 511 the Patriarch Macedoniiis, who no longer con- 
cealed his adhesion to the Council of Chalcedon, met the same 
fate as his predecessors. The Monophj^sites represented him 
as plotting against the Emperor, while the orthodox asserted 
that he was deposed because he declined to give up the profession 
of orthodoxy signed by the Emperor at his coronation. In any 
case, Anastasius had begun to move in the Monophysitic direction 
so far as to abandon the neutral spirit of the Henotikon. The 
position of Macedonius was not strong, because by signing the 
Henotikon he had alienated the orthodox monks of the caj)ital. 
Seeking to win back their confidence he did not scruple 
to denounce Anastasius as a Manichean. He was deposed by 
a local council in August, a.d. 611, was forced to surrender the 
document with the Emperor’s signature, and was banished to 
Euchaita. Timothy, an undisguised Monophysite, was elected 
in his stead. 

A distinguished Monophysite monk, Severus of Sozopolis, had, 
a few years before, arrived at Constantinople with a company 
of two hundred fellow-heretics and had been received with 
honour by Anastasius.^ He caused scandal and disturbances 
by holding services in which the Trisagion Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God of Hosts ”) was chanted with the Monophysitic addition 


we may infer that the date of the 
second liot, when Constantins was 
Prefect, was in 501, and the previons 
riot under Helias (Jolin Ant.) in 500 
(or 499), The edict prohibiting the 
feast was in 502 (Joshua). See further, 
John Mai ib. The date of Theo- 
phanes, a.d. 504*505, must be rejected. 
More than 3000 were killed, acc. to 
Marcellimis, mib 501. Procopius 
Gaz. Pan. 16 probabJy refers to the 
licentiousness of the Brytae,— On 
the celebration of the festiral of 
Brumalia (Nov. 24-I)ec. 17) in the 
fifth, and sixth centuries — ^notwith- 
standing its condemnation by the 
Church, John Lydus, De mens, iv. 
§ 158 — see J. R. (h’awfurd, De Bruma 
et Brumalibus festis, m B.JZ* xxiii. 


S75 sqq. 

^ Priscian, Pan. 223 sqq . ; Procopius 
Gaz. Pa7i. 15. 

^ In A.D, 508. Severus was brought 
up as a pagan, studied rhetoric at 
Alexandria and law at Berytus. He 
w^as baptized shortly before 490, and 
soon afterwards became a monk in 
the monastery of Peter the Iberian 
not far from Gaza. The cause of 
his visit to Constantinople wns the 
persecution of Monophysite monks in 
Palestine by one Neph alius. He 
remained in the capital for three 
years. For his life we have twx> 
Syriac biographies by Zacharias and 
John ; and some of his letters have 
been edited and translated by Brooks 
(see Bibliography). 
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“Who wast crucified for us,” which had been introduced at? 
Antioch fifty years before. The new Patriarch Timothy inter- 
polated this heretical phrase into the liturgy in St. Sophia. 
Anastasius, supported by the counsels of Marinus, Praetorian 
Prefect of the East,’- determined to defy the religious sentiment 
of the people of Byzantium. On Sunday, Nov. 4 (a.d. 512),® 
the orthodox multitude in the Church drowned with their shouts 
the chanting of the heretical priests, and there was such a dis- 
turbance that Marinus and Plato, the Prefect of the City, inter- 
fered with armed force. Some were slain and others imprisoned. 
On the following day there was a more sanguinary conflict in 
the court of a church, and on Tuesday (Nov. 6) the orthodox 
congregated and formed a camp in the Forum of Constantine. 
The rioting now assumed the dimensions of a revolt. The 
general Areobindus was the husband of Juliana Anicia, who was 
the granddaughter of Valentinian III.,® and thus a member of 
the Theodosian house. The people proclaimed him Emperor 
and pulled down the statues of Anastasius. Celer, the Master 
of OfS.ces, and Patricius, Master of Soldiers in praesenti, who were 
sent to pacify them, were driven ofi with showers of stones ; 
the house of Marinus was burnt. On the next day the Emperor 
sent heralds to the people proclaiming that he was ready to 
abdicate, and appeared in the Kathisma of the Hippodrome 
without his crown. He was greeted with demands that Marinus 
and Plato should be thro-wn to the beasts. But in some extra- 
ordinary way he succeeded in calming the tumult. The crowd 
begged him to put on his cro-wn and promised good behaviour. 

It was unfortunate for the peace of the East that Anastasius 
was not indifierent in questions of religious doctrine. His 
reason prompted him to enforce the Henotikon and to lean to 
neither party in his ecclesiastical measures. He honestly 
endeavoured to carry out this policy up to the year a.d. 511-512, 
but he was growing old, and, despairing of maintaining peace 


^ See Zacharias M'yt. vii. 9. 

=2 The date depends on Marcellinus, 
sub whose account is the fniiest. 
It is to he supplemented by Chron. 
Fascli., under the wrong year 507, and 
Evagrius, hi. 44. 

3 Daughter of Placidia and Olybrius. 
There is a remarkable portrait of the 
princess (who died in 527) in the 


Vienna MS. of the work of Dioscorides 
on plants, which was written for her. 
She sits on a throne between the figures 
of Megalopsyehia and Phronesis. 
The desire of the foundress (llo^os 
<pL\oKTia-Tov) offers her the book, 
and the gratitude of the Arts kneels 
below her. See Kraus, Qesch. d. chrislL 
Knnstf i. 460 ; Dalton, Byz, Art, 460. 
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^Detween the extreme parties, lie threw himself into the arms of 
his Monophysite friends. It is to be observed that neither all 
the orthodox nor all the Monophysites demanded at this time 
a repudiation of the Henotikon; for the Monophysites conld 
argue that it condemned the doctrines of Chalcedon, the orthodox 
that it did not,^ The middle party, of whom Flavian of Antioch 
was the most prominent, sought to act more or less in the true 
spirit of the act of Zeno and leave the doctrine of Chalcedon 
severely alone. In the capital the difficulty of preserving peace 
was aggravated by the agitation of the Sleepless Monks of the 
monastery of Studion, who were uncompromising opponents 
of the Henotikon, and remained in communion with the Church 
of Rome. Some vain attempts had been made to end the 
schism. Pope Anastasius II., in his brief pontificate,^ desired 
to conclude it by a concession which was almost equivalent to 
a partial acceptance of the Henotikon. He sent to Constanti- 
nople two bishops proposing to withdraw the demand of his 
predecessors that the name of Acacius should be expunged 
from the roll of Patriarchs. Gn account of this policy he is 
one of the Popes for whom the Catholic Church has little 
good to say, and Dante found for him a suitable place in hell.^ 
His successors obstinately refused to heal the breach.^ 

Far more significant than the deposition of Macedonius, who 
had never approved of the Imperial policy, was the deposition 
of the Patriarch of Antioch, the moderate Flavian,^ and the 
election of the Pisidian Severus, whom we have already met as 
the leading theologian of the Monophysites and bitter foe of 
Chalcedon (a.d. 512),® On the occasion of his enthronement 
at Antioch, Severus anathematised the doctrinal decisions of that 
Council, and he determined to make his own Patriarchate as 


^ Those Monophysites who would 
not accept the Henotilvon were 
imown as the Akephaloi. 

2 A.I). 496-498. 

® Inferno, xi. 8. 

^ See below, p. 404. 

® At a synod held at Antioch, 
Zach. Myt. vii 10. 

® The other most prominent Mono- 
physite leader was Xonaias, bishop of 
Hierapolis, at whose instance a synod 
was held at Sidon in a.d. 512. 
Tlavian’s moderate policy at this 


synod enabled Xenaias to report to 
Anastasius that he was a heretic, and 
his ejection (not without violence) 
followed, Zach. Myt. vii. 10. Severus 
was “ a confidant and friend” of 
Pro bus, the nephew of Anastasius 
(i'A). The influence of his nephew 
may well have counted for something 
in the old Emperor’s change of policy ; 
and the influence of Marinus counted 
too. If (see below, p. 470) I am right 
in placing the elevation of Marinus to 
the Pr. Prefecture ii a.d. 512, this 
too may have some significance 
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Monophysitic as that of Egypt. A synod at Tyre (a.d. 513)^ 
condemned Chalcedon and confirmed the Henotikon, which was 
interpreted in the Monophysite sense. The triumphant party 
were ready for extreme measures, and the Emperor had to warn 
the Duke of Phoenicia Libanensis that he would countenance 
no bloodshed in dealing with recalcitrant bishops. But the 
general proceedings of the Monophysites, under the guidance 
of Severus, during the next few years, seem to have amounted 
„ to a. persecution. 

The reply to the revolution in the Emperor's policy was soon 
to come in the shape of a rebellion in Thrace.^ 

§3. Financial Policy 

Anastasius was a conscientious ruler, and one of the great 
merits of his government was the personal attention which he 
paid to the control of the finances. A civil servant, who be- 
longed to the bureau of the Praetorian Prefect, and began his 
career in this reign, asserts that the careful economy of Anastasius 
and his strictures in supervising the details of the budget saved 
the State, which ever since the costly expedition of Leo L against 
the Vandals had been on the brinlc of financial ruin.^ 

The economy of the Emperor enabled him to abolish the 
tax on receipts, known as the Chrysargyron, which weighed 
heavily on the poorest classes of the population.^ This act 
(May, A.n. 498) earned for him particular glory and popularity. 
The reception of the edict in the city of Edessa illustrates the 
universal joy which the measure evoked. The whole city 
rejoiced, and they all put on white garments, both small and 
great, and carried lighted tapers and censers full of burning 
incense,’' and praising the Emperor went to a church and cele- 
brated the eucharist. They kept a merry festival during the 
whole week and resolved to celebrate this festival every year.^ 

1 czl viL 12. in /femes, ML 578. 

2 See below, § 4. ® Joshua Styl. xxxi. j). 22. The 

3 John Lydus, De mag. iii. 45. amount raised by the tax at Edessa 

^ C. J. xi. 1 ; Procopius Gaz, (every four years) was 140 ibs. of gold. 

Paneg. 13; Priscian, 149 sqq. Anastasius is said to have burned 

{argenti relevans atgue awri pondere ^ the documents relating to the 
mundnm) ; Theodore Lector, ii. 53. collection of this tax, so as to place a 
The hardship of the tax is described difficulty in the way of its revival, 
by Zosimus, ii. 38. For date cp. See Procopius and Priscian, Zocc. 
Brooks, 0. Med. IL i. 484; Stein, and Evagrius, iii. 39, where it is 
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The consequent loss of revenue sufiered by the fisc was made 
good by an equivalent contribution from the revenue of the 
Private Estates.^ The Imperial Estates seem to have received 
considerable additions in this reign, principally from the confisca- 
tion of the property of Zeno and the Isaurian rebels. In con- 
sequence of this increase, Anastasius found it expedient to 
institute a new finance minister, with similar functions to those 
of the Count of the Private Estates, who was to administer the 
recently acquired domains and all that should in future be 
acquired by the crown. This minister was designated by the 
title of Count of the Patrimony.^ 

Perhaps the most important financial innovation introduced 
by Anastasius was in the method of collecting the annona. He 
relieved the town corporations of the responsibility for this 
troublesome task,^ and assigned it to officials named vindices, 
who were probably appointed by the Praetorian Prefect. The 
appointments seem to have been given by auction to those who 
promised most,^ so that this reform was equivalent to a revival 
of the old system of farming the revenue. Opinion was divided 
as to the effects of this change. On one hand it was said that 
the result was to impoverish the provinces ; ® on the other, 
that it was a great relief to the farmers.® One of the abuses 
which the measure may have been intended to remove was the 
unfair advantage enjoyed by the richer and more influential 
landowners, whom the curial bodies were afraid to offend. 
Under the new system, however, inequality of treatment could 


mentioned that the Emperor consulted 
the Senate. According to Cedrenus 
(that is, John Skylitzes, whom he 
transcribed), the hardships of the 
tax were brought to the attention of 
Anastasius by a deputation of monks 
from Jerusalem, and by a tragedy 
composed by Timotheus of Gaza 
(i. p. 627). Timotheus was a gram- 
marian, and he wrote zoological 
books on Indian animals, of j^which 
excerpts are preserved (see Krum- 
bacher, Gesch. d. byz. Utt. pp. 631, 
633, 582). It is to be noted that 
the abolition of the Chrysargyron gave 
special satisfaction to the Church, 
because the tax, which fell on the 
earnings of prostitutes, implicitly gave 
a legal recognition to vice (see 
Evagr. ib.). 


^ ’E/c TU}v idiojp avTou, John Mai. 
xvi. p. 398. 

^ C.J. i. 34. 1. The Greek title 
was icbfMip rijs idiKTjs /cr^Jcrews (in this 
constitution the Gomes rer. priv. is 
called k6/j,7}s rijs iSircys rrepLovcrias). 

® See above, p. 59. The chief 
source is John Lydus, iii. 46, 49. Cp. 
John Mai p. 400; Evagr. iii. 42. 

^ Lydus, iii. 49. 

® So Lydus (ib.), who belonged to 
the anti-Marinus faction. Evagrius, 
ib., says 66€v Kara. iroXb ot re 06poi 
btepp^T^crap rd re dpdrj tQp ToKeo3V 
dL^wecrep. 

^ Priscian, Pan. 193-195 : 

agri colas raiserans dispendia saeva relaxas ; 
ciuia pcrversis nam ccssat moribus omnis, 
nec licet iniustis soiito contcmnere leges. 
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be secured in another way, by bribing the vindices, Anastasiu^ 
hoped perhaps to mitigate this danger by strengthening the 
hands of the defensores and bishops, who were expected to protect 
the rights of subjects against official oppression. Those who 
condemned the new policy said that the vindices treated the 
cities like hostile communities.^ 

The originator of this revolutionary measure was an able 
financier of Syrian birth, named Marinus, who seems to have 
been the most trusted adviser of Anastasius, throughout the 
latter part of his reign. He began his career as a financial 
clerk under the Count of the East,^ and attained to the post of 
head of the tax department of the Praetorian Prefect.^ In this 
capacity he gained the ear of the Emperor, and ultimately was 
elevated to the Praetorian Prefecture. The reform was probably 
carried out during his tenure of that post, but the date and 
duration of his Prefecture are a little uncertain.^ The immediate 
result of the new method of collecting the taxes was a considerable 
increase of the revenue and also of the private income of the 
Praetorian Prefect.^ 

It is not clear whether the reform of Marinus meant that the 
actual tax-collectors, who had hitherto been members of the 
town communities, were replaced by government ofi&cials. It 
seems more probable that the change consisted in placing the 
local collectors under direct government control. They received 
their instructions from the vindex, and the provincial governor, 
who remained responsible for the taxation of the province, 
communicated with the vindex and not with the corporation 
of decurions. The new system was not permanent. Though it 
was not completely done away with, it was considerably modified 
in the following reigns. In some places the vindex survived, 


^ John Lydus, ib. 

2 John Lydus, hi. 36. He was a 
seriniarius (or logothete, John Mai. 
xvi. 4-00 ; cp. Stein, Stiidmi, p. 149). 
The ficrmiarii wore clerks w-ho kept 
the tax acconnts. Originally, accord- 
ing to Lydus, they had no recognised 
j)laoe in the hierarchy of the civil 
service. They ■were incorporated in 
it by Theodosius the Great, and to- 
wards the end of the fifth century 
they became a very important body. 
The rationales of the financial minis- 
tries were recruited from them ; and 


scriniarii sometimes rose to be 
Praetorian Prefects. John Lydus 
looked down upon them as mere 
accountants. They had not the 
liberal education of the Scholastiei. 
Marinus is highly praised by his 
fellow heretic Zacharias of Mytilene 
(vii 9). 

® John Mai. xvi. 400. 

^ See Appendix to this chapter. 

® John Lydus, iii. 49 ylverai /xep 
'rroXiJXpvaos tls &\\os 6 ^acriXebs 

Kal fi€T aMif 6 Mapivos Kal barci 
MapLUiBpres a^rXcDs. 
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kit in most of the provinces he disappeared, and there was 
probably a return to the old methods.^ 

Other revenue questions occupied the anxious attention of 
the government at this period. The practice of converting the 
annona into money payments seems to have been considerably 
enlarged.^ But the problem of sterile lands appears now to 
have become more acute than ever. This grave difficulty 
perpetually solicited the care and defied the statesmanship of 
the Imperial government. Farms were constantly falling out 
of cultivation through the impoverishment of their owners or 
the deficiency of labour. The heavy public burdens, aggravated 
by the oppression of officials, reduced many of the small struggling 
farmers to bankruptcy. This would have meant a considerable 
loss to the revenue, in the natural course of things, and the 
problem for the government was to avoid this loss by making 
others suffer for the unfortunate defaulters. For this purpose the 
small properties of the free farmers of a commune were regarded 
as a fiscal unity, liable for the total sum of the fiscal assessments 
of its members ; ^ and when for any cause one property ceased 
to be solvent, the others were required to make good the deficiency . 
This addition to their proper contributions was known as an 
epiboleA In the case of larger estates, which were not included 
in a commune, if one part became unproductive, the whole 
estate remained liable for the tax as originally estimated.^ But 
a difficulty arose when parts of such an estate were sold or when 
it was divided among several heirs. Notwithstanding the 
division it was still treated as a fiscal unity, and if one of the 
proprietors became insolvent the government was determined 
that the deficiency should be made good by other portions of 
the original estate.® But there was a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the apportionment of the epibole in such a 


1 The local survival of the vindex 
is shown by Justinian, Nov. 128 §§ 5 
and 8 ; 38 rot)s oKedpiovs fitado^rai 

ot's di] (SboLnas Ka\ov<n. There is 
clear evidence in the Novels of Justin- 
ian that the local authorities shared 
in the collection of the taxes. Prob- 
ably the system differed in different 
provinces. The term iroXLrevdnevoL 
refers to municipal authorities. Cp. 
Nov. 130 § 3, p. 263 ; 128 § 5 etre 
dpxovTGS etre iroXir^vopevoL, dVe e^- 
dKTope^ etre (SlvdiKes etre KavoyticdpLOi 


(special emissaries sent by the Prae- 
torian Prefect) ; id. § IG crirc^paL and 
dioLK7]Tai are appointed by the munici- 
palities. 

^ This seems to be the meaning of 
the xpco-oreXeca rQjf 401 / 70 ;^' introduced 
by Anastasius, John Mai. xvi. 394 ; 
Evagrius, iii. 42. Cp. C.J. x. 27. 2. 

^ These lands were hence called 

bpLoKr^vaa. 

^ Adiectio sterilium. 

^ Galled o/xoSouXa. 

« C. Th. xiii. 11 . 9. 
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case. Should the whole estate he liable, or should the steriie 
property he annexed, along with its obligations, to the pro- 
ductive land in its immediate neighbourhood? The former 
solution would have assimilated the treatment of these estates 
to that of the lands of the communes. It is not clear what 
method was applied before the sixth century. We only know 
that the epibole in the two oases was not the same. In the 
reign of Anastasius an attempt seems to have been made to 
break down the distinction, and to have been successfully 
opposed by the Praetorian Prefect Zoticus (a.d. 511—512).^ 
Perhaps he defined the general method of dealing with sterile 
lands which was developed in the following reign by the Prae- 
torian Prefect Demosthenes (a.d. 620-524).2 The most important 
points in this ruling were, that the provincial governor was 
empowered to decide in each case on whom the epibole should 
fall ; that the unproductive land, with all that appertained to 
it, including the colons, should be transferred to those who 
were made liable for its burdens ; and that this liability should 
be determined not by proximity, but by the history of the 
property. 


^ Justinian, Nov. 168, seems to be 
a fragment of a praetorian edict of 
Zoticus. It lays down that the 
only concerns property in- 
cluded in the census, and therefore 
does not apply to houses (in towns) 
as only farms and agricultural lands 
(xwpta) are included in the census. 
For the tendency to assimilate 
ajj^oKTivaa and ojj.6dov\a see an 
additional fragment in Kroll’s note 
ad loc. A law of Anastasius lays 
down that the lands of the Imperial 
patrimony are not to be treated on 
the same principle as ofiSKTjuaa, which 
must mean that they are to be treated 
as 6fi6Scv'Ka {C.J. i. 34, 2). 

2 The edict of Demosthenes, ad- 
dressed to the governor of Lydia, Trepl 
drropbiv is extant in the 

collection of Justinian’s Novels 
The general tenor of the edict is : 
If a farm or a whole complex of pro- 
perty is sold by its proprietor (A), or 
on his death passes either to^ his 
children or to heirs who are outsiders 
(B) ; and if the purchasers or heirs 
should similarly alienate ; and if the 
alienated land should become unpro- 
ductive, then the einp6\ii is to fall 


on the property of the last purchaser 
or inheritor (C), not on all those who 
formerly possessed it. But if the 
last acquirer (C) is insolvent, then the 
burden must fall on those from whom 
he immediately acquired it (B). If 
they are insolvent, then the epibole 
shall be imposed on the original 
proprietor (A). Those on whom the 
epibole falls, whether few or many, 
shall bear it in proportion to the 
value of their fertile possessions. It 
seems evident that this edict was 
provoked by a particular case which 
the governor of Lydia referred to 
the Prefect. On the subject of the 
e7rtj8oXi7, see Zacharia, Gesch. d. (jr.~ 
rgm. EecMs, ed. 3, 228 sqq. ; Monnier, 
Mudes de droit byzantin, 345 sqq., 514 
sqq,, sqq. ; Panchenko, 0 tainoi 
istorii Prokopiia, sqq. I think 
we may fairly infer from the evidence 
(see last . note) that the principle 
which governed the epibole in the 
case of op.bK'qvcya was that of prox- 
imity. See further Justinian, Nov. 
128 §§ 7, 8. A remission of the epibole 
is mentioned in Joshua Stylites, c. 39, 
where Wright’s translation has erro- 
neously “ two folles.” 
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^ The result of the economical policy of Anastasius and his 
financial reforms was that he not only saved the State from the 
bankruptcy which had threatened it, but, at his death, left in 
the treasury what in those days was a large reserve, amounting 
to 320,000 pounds of gold (about £14,590,000).^ His strict 
control of expenditure made him extremely unpopular with 
the official classes whose pockets suffered, and his saving policy, 
which probably included a great reduction of the expenses of 
the court, did not endear him to the nobles and ladies accustomed 
to the pageants and pleasures of Byzantine festivals. He was 
accused of avarice and stinginess, vices for which the men of 
Dyrrhachium, his native place, had a bad repute.^ This accusa- 
tion was unjust, and can be refuted by the admissions of one of 
the writers who report it.^ Personally Anastasius was generous 
and open-handed ; he seldom sent any petitioners empty away ; 
and several instances of his liberality to individuals are lecorded. 
His ^^parsimonious resourcefulness,’’ stigmatised by his successor 
Justin,^ was entirely in the interests of the State ; and the 
general tenor of his policy was to finance the Empire by economy 
in expenditure, and not to increase, but rather to reduce, the 
public burdens.^ This feature of his administration corresponded 
to his character. Though resolute and energetic, he was dis- 
tinguished, like Nerva, by his mildness. . 

Et mitem Nervam lenissima pectora vincunt.® 

If he had not held heretical opinions, historians would have had 
little but praise for the Emperor Anastasius, 

It remains to mention his useful monetary reform. For a long 
time past the general public had suffered great inconvenience 
through the bad quality of the copper money in circulation. 
It consisted of coins of very small denomination with no marks 
of value. Anastasius introduced a large copper follis, equivalent 


^ Procopius, R.A. 19, where he is 
described as “ the most provident and 
economical of all Emperors.” 

^ John Lydus, De mag, iii. 46, 
quotes malicious verses which were 
placed on an iron statue of the 
Emperor in the Hippodrome. 

® lb, 47 fj.t'ydKoBiapoi. 

^ 0,J, ii. 7. 25 parca posierioris sub- 
UUtas principis. 


® His remission of arrears is re- 
corded by John Ant. fr, iOO (Exe. de 
ins. p. 141), where it is also implied 
that confiscations of property were 
infrequent during his reign. The 
land taxes were remitted constantly 
in Mesopotamia during the Persian 
war (Joshua Styl. pp. 55, 63, 71, 75). 

® Priscian, Pan, 47. John Lydus, 
who did not approve of his policy 
in some respects, describes him as 
emeLKljSj kpelttojv opyrjs, dyaOos (iii. 47), 



§ 4, The Rebellion of VitaHan ^ and the Death of Anastasius 
(A.B. 513-518) 

Partly through, his religious policy and partly through his 
public economy Anastasius failed to secure the goodwill of 
various classes of his subjects ; his unpopularity increased in 
the later years of his reign ; and it was not surprising that an 
ambitious soldier should conceive the hope of dethroning him, 
Vitalian held the post of Count of the Federates, who were 
stationed in Thrace, and these troops now consisted chiefly of 

1 M, K, I, and E. See Wroth, foUares — which corresponds to ^oXXepd. 
Imperial Byz, Goins, I. xiii., xiv. ; The following table will show the 
lxxviii.“ix. This type of bronze relations of the chief gold, silver, and 
coinage remained current till the last copper coins : 

quarter of the seventh century. The . to 

reform is noted in two texts, (1) tho ^ (Sol<l)=12 miliaresia 

difficult and much discussed passage i milarcsion —2 keratia (siliquae) silver, 
in Marcellinus, GJiron., sub 498, and 1 keration =6 M folles or follcra (copper). 

/f)\ TnKn IVTf^] 'v'vi Ti 4-00 wliicli lifLS ^ ^ folliiS =^2 K coins (oboloi)* 

(J) Jonn iViai. XVI. p. wnicn xms ^ =2 l coins (dekanumia). 

been generally overlooked, rrom j qqJjj =2 e coins (pentanumia). 
Maialas 'we learn that John the 

Paphlagonian, comes s. larg,, carried There were two small gold coins, the 

out the reform : airav rh Trpox^pbv semissis == ^ nomisma and the tremissis 

Kepfxa, TO XeiTTOP € 7 roLr}<TG ipoXkepa == nomisma. Koughly speaking the 

wpoxt^p^tv eh Tracrciv t7> "VcopLaiK^p miliaresion corresponds to our shilling, 

Kardarao-Lv Urore. For Trpoxeopbv we the keration to sixpence, the foliis to 

should, I think, read TTpox^poOz/ (an a penny. 

inspection of the unique Oxford MS. ^ Cp. John Mai xvi. p. 409 ; John 
suggests that this was originally Lydus, iii, 47; Joshua Styl. p. 69. 

written, irpoxetpov is another possi- For the canal see Anna Comnena, x. 5, 

bility). Perhaps a participle has ® The best and fullest source ii 
fallen out. But the passage means, John of Antioch, /r. 103 {Exc, de ins. 
“ He converted all the small copper p. 143 sqq,) ; to be supplemented bj 
currency into f oiler a w’hich circulated John Maialas, xvi. 402 sqq. ; Marcel- 
henceforward in the Empire.” Mar- linus, 514, 515; Evagrius 

celliuus says that the Romans called iii. 43 ; Theophanes, a.m. 6005, 6006, 
the new coins Terentiani, the Greeks 6007. 
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Sulgarians.^ The immediate pretext for his revolt was the 
conduct of Hypatius, the Master of Soldiers in Thrace, whom 
the Federates regarded as responsible for depriving them of 
the provisions to which they v^-ere entitled. But Vitalian 
claimed to be more than merely the leader of aggrieved soldiers.^ 
He pretended to represent the religious discontent, to voice 
orthodox indignation at the new form of the Trisagion^ and to 
champion the cause of the deposed Patriarch Flavian who was 
his personal friend, and the deposed Patriarch Macedoniiis. 
Vitalian was a man of exceptionally small stature and afflicted 
with a stammer ; his enemies acknowledged his courage and 
cunning in war. 

Hypatius seems to have been unpopular with the army. In 
A.D. 513 ® Vitalian, by stratagem, compassed the death of two 
of the chief officers of the generaFs staff ; gained over to his 
side the Duke of Lower Moesia ; and then, capturing Carinus, 
a trusted friend of Hypatius, granted him his life on condition 
that he should help him to seize Odessus. Hypatius, unable to 
cope with the situation, withdrew to Constantinople. The rebel 
reinforced his Federate troops by a multitude of rustics, and, 
at the head of 50,000 men (it is said), advanced to Constantinople, 
hoping that the populace of the capital would rally to him as 
the champion of orthodoxy. 

The Emperor commanded bronze crosses to be set up over 
the gates of the city, with inscriptions setting forth his own view 
of the cause of the rebellion.^ He reduced by one-quarter the 
tax on the import of live stock for the inhabitants of Bithynia 
and Asia, in order to secure the loyalty of these provinces. 
The military authorities made what arrangements they could 
to meet the sudden crisis. When Vitalian occupied the suburbs 
and appeared before the walls, Patricius, Master of Soldiers 
in praesenti, who had won distinction in the Persian w^ar and 


^ His father Patrieiolus also held 
the office of Count of the Federates 
(acc. to Theoph.), and ho took part 
in the Persian war. He was a native 
of Zaldaba in Lower Moesia. It is 
possible that the family was of 
Gothic descent (Zacharias Myt. vii. 
13). For the Federates see below, 
voi. ii. chap. xvi. § 1. 

2 Acc. to Zach. he had a 

personal reason for hatred of Hypatius 
(ib.). 


® The outbreak of the rising is 
generally placed in a.d. 514 (cp. 
Marcellinus). But the evidence in 
Wright, Catalogue Syn, MSS. Brit. 
Mus. 333, adduced by Brooks {0. 
Med. H. i. 485) shows that the true 
date is 513, and there is nothing incon- 
sistent with this in John Ant. 

^ The object of the manifesto was 
doubtless to show that Vitalian’s 
championship of orthodoxy -was only 
a pretext. 
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Iiad considerablj helped the advancement of Vitalian, was sent 
to confer with the rebel. Vitalian explained the purpose of his 
resort to arms. He was determined to rectify the injustices 
committed by Hypatius, and to obtain the ratification of the 
orthodox theological creed. He and his chief officers were 
invited into the city to discuss the matters at issue. He refused 
to- accept the invitation himself, but his chief officers went on 
the following day and had an audience of the Emperor. Anas- 
tasius won them over by gifts and promises that the soldiers 
would receive all that was due, and by undertaking that the 
Church of Rome would be allowed to settle the religious questions 
in dispute. Vitalian had no option but to yield to the unanimous 
opinion of his officers, and he returned with his army to Lower 
Moesia to bide his time and mature new schemes. 

The Emperor deposed the unpopular Hypatius and appointed 
in his stead Cyril, an officer of some experience, who immediately 
proceeded to Lower Moesia, perhaps with the purpose of captur- 
ing Vitalian by guile. But Vitalian was on the alert, and Cyril 
was assassinated. This act made it clear that the rebel was 
still a rebel, and a decree of the Senate was passed, in old Roman 
style, that Vitalian was an enemy of the Republic. Alathar, 
a soldier of Hunnic origin, was appointed to succeed Cyril, but 
the supreme command of the Imperial army was assigned to 
another Hypatius, a nephew of the Emperor. This army, 
said to have been 80,000 strong, gained an inconsiderable victory 
„ (autumn, a.d. 613), which was soon followed by serious reverses.^ 
Hypatius then fortified himself behind a rampart of wagons at 
Acris, on the Black Sea, near Odessus. In this entrenchment 
the barbarians attacked him, and, assisted by a sudden darkness, 
which a superstitious historian attributed to magic arts, gained 
a Higna.1 victory. The Romans, driven over precipices and into 
ravines, are said to have lost about 60,000 men. Hypatius 
himself ran into the sea, if perchance he might conceal him- 
self m the waves, but his head betrayed him. Vitalian pre- 
served bim ahve as a valuable hostage.^ This victory enabled 
him to pay his barbarian allies richly, and placed him in possession 


1 Julian, a clerk in tlio bureau of 
the M agister memoriae, was carried 
about in a cage until ho was ransomed. 
We need not doubt that the numbers 
both of the army and of the losses are 
VOL. I 


grossly exaggerated. 

2 J^?jathar was captured also and 
other officers. Vitalian x)aid ransoms 
to the Bulgarians who had taken 
them. 

2g 
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nil +lip cities and fortresses in Moesia and ScytMa. Tlie 
Emperor sent ambassadors witb ten pounds of gold to ransom 
4e7 -- „.pW .i; Scopoh. (S.»bol,), 

attended witUo.. 

nt Constantinople, because Anastasius forbade the celeteation 
WturW may 

vSS fluS^“icrory' apFared‘in the rreigbbourho«d 

iseif abug rr 

sSlrs in pramnti, was sent to Sosthenion (Sterna) to treat 

n nil =Pmilfl be held at Heraclea in the tollowing yeai. 
Sn Siessly insisted that Borne should be represented, 


1 Ho was kftown as son of Valenane. 
This designation by the mother s name 
is very unusual. J ohn Ant. «6. p. Hh 
^ Victor Touu. OhTon., avb 514. 

'^^^'^e have the letters 
toHormisdas: 12 

(Deo. 28. 514) and Bf- 107 (Jyn. 12, 
5151 of which the latter arrived at 

Borne first; the replies of Hormiedas, 

Ef. 110 (July 8) and Bp. 108 (AP™ fh 
his letter to Anastasius sent by D^e 
bishops who did not leave Borne till 
August, Bp. 116 {Aug. 11), and the 

Indioulus of instructions to the 
hishops as to their behaviour, lib. 
In tX document the Pope’s corre- 
spondence with VitaUan is mentioned 
(p. 514), but it has not bwn preserved 
The bishops returned to Borne, before 


the end of the year, mth a letter fiom 
the Emperor to the Tope-, contaii^^ 
a profession of faith and alleging that 
if\e yielded on the question of 
Aoaoiua, bloodshed would be the 
oonsequenoe’. Bp. 12y. AV ? tj,. 
he again wrote to Hormisdas, m the 
interests of unity, and at 
time to the Boman benate, asking it 
to exert its influence with ^he 

Epp. Ill, 113 ; j 

restoration of 

with him, Bpp. 113, 114. In 51/ 
there was a ft^rthfl 20 

letters, 126, 127 ((?ib 1*^8, 12J, 
130), and finally Anastasius y 

broke off the correspondence, saymg 
that ho might put up ivith msult^ 
but be would not tolerate bem^ 
ordered. Bp. 138 (Jnly 11 )• 
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fixed for July 1, a.d. 416, but it never met. Delegates indeed m 
were sent from Rome and arrived at Constantinople late in the 
year, but as the Pope adopted an uncompromising attitude in 
regard to the condemnation of the memory of Acacius, and as 
the Emperor held that it was mijust that living persons should 
be excluded from the Church on account of the deadj no con- 
ciliation could be effected. A fruitless correspondence between 
Hormisdas and Anastasius ensued. 

The Emperor appears to have also promised Vitalian that 
the bishops who had been driven from their sees should be 
restored,^ but it is not clear whether this measure was intended 
to depend on the decisions of the Council. As the Council did 
not meet, and as the bishops were not restored, Vitalian was 
convinced that the Emperor had no intention of fulfilling his 
part of the bargain, and it was probably in the later months 
of the same year that he assembled his fleet anew, and reappeared 
with his army on the banks of the Bosphorus,^ whence he 
occupied Sycae, the region of the city, on the north side of the 
Golden Horn, which was in later times called Galata. It is 
surprising to find that the command of the Imperial forces was 
committed to Marinus, the Emperor’s influential adviser, who 
had hitherto been employed only in civil affairs. This excep- 
tional arrangement was due to the attitude of the two Masters 
of Soldiers in fmesenti^ Patricius and John, who were personal 
friends of Vitalian and his father. They hesitated to take 
command on the ground that if they were defeated they would 
be suspected of treason. The great financier, however, was 
equal to the crisis. The issue was decided by a naval battle 
at the mouth of the Golden Horn, in which the ships of the rebel 
were completely routed.^ It is related that this victory was 
achieved by the use of a chemical compound, similar to the 

125, p. 539. iii. 43). I know no other mention 

2 Victor and Theophanes, looc, citL of the Bvddpia, John Ant.’s account 
® The fullest account of the events is different. He says that a fast 
of this year is given by John Malalas vessel commanded by Justin (Count 
(and is summarised by Evagrius). His of the Excubitors, afterwards Em- 
stoiy does not completely tally with peror) engaged with one of the 
that of John Ant., who does not say enemy’s ships off Chrysopolis and 
a word about Marinus. captured the crfew, and that this 

* The i)lace is designated as opposite success caused the flight of the other 
the Church of St. Theda in Sycae, in rebel ships. This is incredible as an 
the part of the Golden Horn dirov account of the naval action; the 
Xiyerac rb BvOdpLT^, John Mai. 405 exploit of Justin can only have been 
( irepi ra KoXodfxeva Bvddpia, Evagrius, one incident, 
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Greek fire of later days, whicli, projected upon the enemy’s 
ships, set them on fire i Marinus then landed his forces at Sycae, 
slew the rebels whom he found there, and m the evenmg too r 
up a position on the shores of the Bosphorus In the nigh 
Vitalian fled with aU the troops that were left to Inm and 
reached Anchialus, where he seems to have remained undistur e 
during the next three years. The Emperor made a solemn 
procession to Sosthenion, which Vitahan had 
quarters, and in the church of St. Michael, for ^ 
was noted, ofiered thanks to the archangel for the deliverance. 
All the rebels did not escape as easily as Vitahan. Tam ■ , 
one of his henchmen, whom he had employed 
Cyril, was burned at Chalcedon, and two others who happened 

to be taken were put to death.. . • 

The Empress Ariadne died in this year.* f 
her by three years. He died at the age of eighty ^ 

of Julv 8-9 A P 418.* He had no children and made no pro- 
Ifon for L succession, though it was probably his intention 
to designate one of his three nephews Probus, Z 

Hypatius.* His last months seem to have been troubled by 
niw hostihties on the part of Vitalian, but the details are un- 

known to us.® 


^ This compound, according to 
John Mai, was supplied to Marmus 
by an Athenian man of science 
Procliis (not to bo confounded mth 
tho famous Neoplatonist who had 
died in A.D. 485), and Proolus is said 
to have refused a reward oi 401) los. 

of gold, ^ . . , . , 

The meaning of Anaplus, wnicii 
occurs in our sources (John Ant., 
John Mai, Evagr.), and has caused 
some difficulty, has been elucidated by 
Pargoire {Anaple 6t SostheUBt m H'V* 
russk. arkh. In<sL v KpUcy iii. 

In these, jiassages the 'Lvd7r\ovs 
designates the whole European shore 
of the Bosphorus, or at all events the 
whole southern strip^ from Sterna 
southwards. But it is also found, 
in other texts, with two more 
restricted local meanings, designatmg 
points on the European shore corre- 
sponding to (1) Kuru Chesnm and 
Arnaut Keui (see Marcellinus, Ghran., 
sub 481) and (2) RumUi Hissar. Ihe 
first of these places was also called 


Hestiao, where there was a Church 
of St. Michael, built by Constantme, 
not to be confounded “With that 
of Sosthenion ( = Laosthenion), now 
S tenia, north of Bumiii Hissar. 

3 Marcellinus, Chron., sub a, 

* This date (which is given m Cyril, 
Vita S, Sabae, p. 354) follows from 
the fact that Justin was elected on 
July 9 (John Mai. xvii. p. 411 = Gliron. 
Pasch., sub a.) and that 
died during the previous night (ieter 
Patr. apud Const. Porph. Db cer. i. 
93). This agrees with the length oi 
tiie reign of Anastasius given by 
Marcellinus, sub a. Therefore the 
date of Theophaiies {Ch^on., 

April 9, is false. ^ See Tillemont, Hist, 
des BmpermrSf vi. 580. 

* Cp. Anon. Val 13. 
s Cyril, op. oU. p. 340 awex^vos 

M rS>v ?jLTa\Lavov ftaf>^apLKWv p(Kv~ 
This was soon after the death 
of the Patriarch Timotheus, that is 

after April 6, a.d._ 518. See Andreev, 

JConstantinopoVskis P(dTt(iTkhif p. ibo. 
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§5. Italy under Theoderic 

The rule of the Patrician Theoderic in Italy, if we date it 
from the battle of the Adda in a.d. 490, lasted thirty-six years. 
In its general constitutional and administrative principles it 
was a continuation of the rule of Odovacar. One of the first 
things Theoderic had to do was to settle his own people in the 
land, and this settlement was exactly similar to that which had 
been carried out by his predecessor. The Ostrogoths for the 
most part replaced Odovacar’s Germans, who had been largely 
killed or driven out, though some of them who had submitted 
were permitted to retain their lands. The general principle was 
the assigmnent of one-third of the Eoman estates to the Goths ; ^ 
but the commission which carried out the division was under 
the presidency of a senator, Liberius, so that we may be sure 
the senatorial domains were spared so far as possible. 

For six years the Emperor Anastasius hesitated to define 
his attitude to Theoderic, ^ but Theoderic carefully refrained from 
taking any measures that were incompatible with the position 
of a viceroy or that would render subsequent recognition difficult. 
At length they came to terms (a.d. 497), and a definite arrange- 
ment was made which determined the position of Italy and the 


^ A different view is maintained by 
Dumoiilin (0. Med. H. i. 447). He 
thinks that the lands assigned to tlie 
Germans both by Odovacar and by 
Theoderic were one - third of the 
State lands {ager jxublicus). It may 
be doubted whether the number of 
the Ostrogothio army exceeded 25,000, 
Hodgkin (iii. 202) x^uts it at 40,000, 
and the number of the whole nation 
at 200,000, This figure seems too 
high. 

We saw that Theoderic, after his 
victory in 490, sent Elavius Eestus, 
the chief of the Eoman Senate, as an 
ambassador to Zeno (above, p. 424). 
While Festus was still at Constan- 
tinople, Anastasius succeeded and 
refused to recognise Theoderic. A 
second embassy was sent in 492, led 
by another distinguished senator, 
Flavius Anicius Probus Faustus Niger 
{G.LL. vi. 32,195), consul in 490, 
whom Theoderic had appointed Master 
of Offices. The result of the negotia- 
tions of Faustus was a partial recog- 


nition, as was shown by the fact that 
Anastasius permitted two western 
consuls to he nominated in 494. But 
Anastasius suspected Theoderic’s in- 
tentions, and there was a breach. 
Faustus returned to Italy in 494. 
Then at the end of 496 (after the 
death of Pope Geiasius and the 
election of Anastasius 11.) Festus 
was again sent, and succeeded in con- 
cluding the definite arrangement of 
497. The whole course of these 
negotiations has been ably examined 
by Sundwall {Abh. 190 sqq.)^ who 
makes it probable that they were 
closely affected by the ecclesiastical 
schism, and that the Synod of Eome 
held in May 495 by Geiasius and the 
intransigent attitude of the Italian 
bishops made it difficult for Anastasius 
to come to terms with the Senate, as 
the Senate itself was divided on the 
ecclesiastical question. That Theo- 
derio depended mainly on the sux)Xiort 
of the Senate for regularising his posi- 
tion comes out very clearly in these 
transactions. 
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status of tke OstrogotMc kingdom. Tkeoderic still keld tke 
office of Master of Soldiers wMcli Zeno had conferred upon Mm. 
Anastasius confirmed Mm in tMs office and recogmsed Mm as 
Governor of Italy on certain conditions, wMch. in their general 
scope must have corresponded to the arrangement wMch Zeno 
had made with Odovacar. These conditions determined the 
constitutional position of Theoderic. 

Under this arrangement Italy remained part of the Empire, 
and was regarded as such officially both at Eome and at Con- 
stantinople. In one sense Theoderic was an independent ruler, 
but there were a number of limitations to his power, which 
implied the sovranty of the Emperor and which he loyally 
observed.^ 

The position of the OstrogotMc king as a deputy comes out 
in the fact that he never used the years of Ms reign for the 
purpose of dating official documents. It comes out in the fact 
that he did not claim the right of coining money except in 
subordination to the Emperor.^ It comes out, above all, in 
the fact that he did not make laws.^ To make laws, leges in 
the full sense of the term, was reserved as the supreme prerogative 
of the Emperor. Ordinances of Theoderic exist, but they are 
not hges^ they are only edicta ; and various Mgh officials, especi- 
ally the Praetorian Prefect, could issue an edictum. Nor was 
this difference between law and edict, in Theoderic’s case, a 
mere difference in name. Theoderic did promulgate general 
edicts, that is, laws which did not apply only to special cases, 
but were of a general kind permanently valid, and which if they 
had been enacted by the Emperor would have been called laws. 
But the Praetorian Prefect had the right of issuing a general 


^ The following account is based on 
Mommsen’s Ostgotische Btudien in 
Hist. Schr. iii. jj. 362 sqq, 

^ Under Theoderic, and under 
Odovacar before him, gold coins 
minted at Ravenna and Rome bore 
the name and types of the con- 
temporary Emperors. Odovacar 
struck silver and bronze coins with 
his own name and portrait (the thick 
moustache is realistic). Theoderic’s 
silver coins have the Emperor’s bust 
on the obverse and his own mono- 
gram on the reverse. The bronze 
have the Imperial bust on the obverse. 
The only known coin on which Theo- 


deric’s bust appears is a large triple 
solidus, obviously struck for some 
particular occasion. Only one speci- 
men is extant. It has been supposed 
that the bust, which is almost a half- 
length figure, was copied from an 
actual statue or mosaic picture of 
Theoderic. We know that such 
figures existed. See Wroth, Cakdogtie, 
of the Coins of the Vandals, etc. xxxi.- 
xxxii, Theoderic’s coinage is “ singu- 
larly neat and even elegant ” (i6.). 

® In Procopius this is expressly 
asserted both of Theoderic and of 
his successors by representatives of 
the Goths. B,Q. ii. 6. p. 176. 
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edict, provided it did not run counter to any^existing law. This 
meant that he could modify existing laws in particular points, ^ 
whether in the direction of mildness or of severity, but could 
not originate any new principle or institution. The ordinances 
of Theoderic, which are collected in his code known as the Edictum 
Theoderici^ exhibit conformity to this rule. They introduce no 
novelties, they alter no established principle. We are told that, 
when Theoderic first appeared in Eome, he addressed the people 
and promised that he would preserve inviolate all the ordinances 
of the Emperors in the past.^ Thus in legislation, Theoderic 
is neither nominally nor actually co-or&inate with the Emperor. 

His powers in this department are those of a high official, and 
though he employed them to a greater extent than any Praetorian 
Prefect could have done, on account of the circumstances of 
the case, yet his edicts are qualitatively on the same footing. 

The right of naming one of the consuls of the year, which 
had belonged to the Emperor reigning in the West, was trans- 
ferred by the Emperors Zeno and Anastasius to Odovacar and 
Theoderic.^ From a.d. 498 forward Theoderic nominated one 
of the consuls. On one occasion (a.d. 622) the Emperor Justin 
waived his own nomination and allowed Theoderic to name 
both consuls — Symmaohus and Boethius. But in exercising 
this right the Ostrogothic king was bound by one restriction. 

He could not nominate a Goth ; only a Eoman could fill the 
consulship. The single exception corroborates the existence of 
the rule. In a.d. 519 Eutharic, the king’s son-in-law, was consul. 
But it is expressly recorded that the nomination was not made 
by Theoderic ; it was made by the Emperor, as a special favour.^ 

The capitulation which excluded Goths from the consulship 
extended also to all the civil offices, which were maintained under 
Ostrogothic rule, as under that of Odovacar.^ There was still 
the Praetorian Prefect of Italy, and when Theoderic acquired 
Provence, the office of Praetorian Prefect of Gaul was revived. 
There was the Vicarius of Eome ; there were all the provincial 
governors, divided as before into the three ranks of consulars, 


^ Anon. Val. 66. Compare CaKSsio- 
dorus, Var, i. 1 ; xi. 8 ad init. The 
general conservatism of Theoderic is 
emphasised in Var. iii. 9 propositi 
quidem nostri est nova constrtiere sed 
ampUus vetusta servare. Cj). i. 25. 

^ For the details of the arrange- 


ments as to the consulate see 
Mommsen, op. cit 226 sqq. 

3 Cassiodorus, Var. viii. 1. 

^ ^ It is to be noted that in most of 
his appointments to important offices 
Theoderic commnmcated his inten- 
tions to, or consulted with, the Senate. 
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collectors, and praesides. There was the Master of Oifices. 
There were the two great finance ministries.^ There was the 
Quaestorship of the Palace.^ It may be added that Goths were 
also excluded from the honorary dignity of Patricms. Under 
Theoderic no Goth bore that title but Theoderic himself, who 
had received it from the Emperor. 

The Eoman Senate, to which Goths on the same principle 
could not belong, continued to meet and to perform much the 
same functions which it had performed throughout the fifth 
century. It was formally recognised by Theoderic as possessing 
an authority similar to his* own.^ 

If all the civil offices were reserved for the Eomans, in the case 
of military posts it was exactly the reverse. Here it was the 
Eomans who were excluded. The army was entirely Gothic ; 
no Eoman was liable to military service ; and the officers were 
naturally Goths.^ Theoderic was the commander of the army, 
as Master of Soldiers, for, though he did not designate himself 
by the title, he had retained the office, and no Master of Soldiers 
was appointed, subordinate to himself.^ Though the old Eoman 
troops and their organisation disappeared, it has been shown 
that the military arrangements were based in many respects 
on practices which had existed in Italy under Imperial rule. 

The various disabilities of the Ostrogoths which have been 
described depended on the fact that they were not Eoman 


^ A cofnes pairimonii was instituted, 
Odovacar’s vicedominus (see above, 
p. 409), under another name. Goths 
%vero eligible for this post. 

All the officia or staffs of sub- 
ordinate officials were maintained. 
In the State documents of Cassiodorus, 
officdum nostrum means the staff 
of the Master of Offices. ^ Both this 
minister and the Praetorian Prefect 
resided at Kavenna, but had repre- 
sentatives at Borne who, hlse them- 
selves, were illustres, 

3 Parem nobiscum reipublicae debetis 
adnisum, Cassiod. Far. ii. 24. 

^ The chief officers were called 
priors or counts. 

® Mommsen has illustrated this 
point by certain measures taken after 
Theoderic’s death. His successor, 
Athalaric, was out of the question as 
commander of the forces, and the 
regent Amalasuntha appointed Tuiuin, 


a Gothic w’arrior, and Liberius, a 
Roman, who was Praet. Prefect of 
Gaul, to be patricii praesentales. 
This involved two deviations from 
rule. Tuiuin as a Goth was debarred 
from tho dignity of patrician, and 
Liberius, as a Roman, from a military 
command. The office was simply 
that of mag. mil. ; the modification 
of the title illustrates the fact that 
the Mastership of Soldiers had become 
closely associated with the kingship 
through its iong tenure by Theoderic. 
But I question whether Mommsen 
is right in assuming that Theoderic 
simply continued throughout his 
reign to hold the Mastership conferred 
on him by Zeno in 483. That was 
a Mastership in the East. I con- 
jecture that Zeno had ajjpoiiited him 
mag. utriusque militiae in Italy before 
he set out (cp. above, p. 422), and that 
this was confirmed by Anastasius. 
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citizens. They, like the Germans settled by Odovacar, had 
legally the same status as mercenaries or foreign travell^s or 
hostages who dwelled in Roman territory, but might at any time 
return to their homes beyond the Roman frontier. The laws 
which applied only to Roman citizens, for instance those relating 
to marriage and inheritance, did not apply to them. But what 
may be called the ius coMWhune, laws pertaining to criminal 
matters and to the general intercourse of life, applied to all 
foreigners who happened to be sojourning in Roman territory ; 
and thus the Edict of Theoderic, which is based on Roman law, 
is addressed to Goths and Romans alike. The status of the 
Goths reminds us of a fundamental restriction of Theoderic’s 
power. He could not turn a Goth into a Roman ; he could not 
confer Roman citizenship ; that power was reserved to the 
Emperor. 

Their quality, as foreign soldiers, determined the character 
of the courts in which the Ostrogoths were judged. The Roman 
rule was that the soldier must be tried by a military court, 
and military courts were instituted for the Goths. But here 
Theoderic interfered in a serious way with the rights of the 
Italians. All processes between Romans and Goths, to which- 
ever race the accuser belonged, were brought before these 
military courts. A Roman lawyer was always present as an 
assessor, but probably no feature of the Gothic government was 
so unpopular as this. Like the Emperor, Theoderic had a 
supreme royal court, which could withdraw any case from a 
lower court or cancel its decision, and this tribunal seems to 
have been more active than the corresponding court of the 
Emperor. It is indeed in the domain of justice, in contrast 
with the domain of legislation, that the German kings in Italy 
sharply asserted their actual authority. 

Besides being Master of Soldiers in regard to the Ostrogothic 
host, Theoderic was likewise the king of his people. He did 
not style himself rex Gotorum ; hke Odovacar, he adopted the 
simple title of rex. This indefinite style was hardly due to the 
circumstance that the foreign settlers in Italy were not all 
Ostrogoths, that the remnant of Odovacar's Germans, and notably 
the Rugians,^ acknowledged his kingship. It was perhaps in- 
tended also to express his actual, as distinguished from his 
^ Procopius, B.Q. iii. 2. 
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constitutional, relation to the Roman population. Wliile the 
RomSn citizens were constitutionally the subjects of the Emperor, 
of whom the Patrician Theoderic was himself a subject and 
official, they were actually in the hands of Theoderic, who was 
their real ruler. To designate this extra-constitutional relation, 
the word rex^ which had no place in the constitutional vocabulary 
of Rome, was appropriate enough. It served the double purpose 
of expressing his regular relation to his German subjects, and his 
irregular relation, his quasi-kingship, to the Romans of Italy.^ 

The continuity of the administration of Odovacar with that 
of Theoderic was facilitated by the fact that some of the Roman 
ministers of Odovacar passed into the service of the Ostrogothic 
ruler, and probably the mass of the subordinate officials remained 
unchanged. For instance, the first Praetorian Prefect of Italy 
under Theoderic was Liberius (a.d. 493-500), who had been one 
of the trusted ministers of Odovacar. Cassiodorus — father of 
the famous Cassiodorus whose writings are our chief authority 
for Theoderic’s reign, — who had held both the great financial 
offices under Odovacar, continued to serve under Theoderic, 
and in the early years of the sixth centmry became Praetorian 
Prefect.^ 

The constitutional system of administration which Theoderic 
accepted and observed was not a necessity to which he reluctantly 


^ Iix an inscription commemorating 
his draining of the Pomptino marshes 
he is given the Imperial title of semper 
Augustus. Ho is there styled d. n. 
gloriosissivLUS adqiie inclytus reo:, 
victor ac triumfator semper Aug., 
bono reipublicae uatus, custos lihertatis 
et propagator Romani nominis, domitor 
gentium, C.I.L. x. 6850. In one 
inscription he is mentioned along 
with an Emperor, probably 
Anastasias : salvis domi[no . * . ] 
Augusta et gl{onosissvmo rege'] Tfieo- 
derico, C.I.L, vi. 1794. He never 
wore the diadem. 

^ The thoroughly Homan character 
of the Italian kingdom, is ejear. There 
are one or two points in which Ger- 
manic influence has been suspected. 
(1) The saiones were marshals or 
messengers w'hom the king employed 
to intimate Ms commands. They 
might summon the Gothic soldiers 
to arms or recall a Homan official 
to a sense of duty. The office of 


saw may be a German institution, 
or there may he nothing German 
about it but the name. The functions 
of these officials correspond to those 
of the agenies in rebus, who also 
existed in Italy at this time, though, 
as Mommsen has shown, they were 
called cornitiaci. They may have 
served as a model for the institution 
of the saiones. (2) By an Imperial 
law of A.D. 393 any person who con- 
sidered his personal safety in danger 
might apply for special protection, 
tuiiio, and a judge was bound to 
assign a civil officer (apparitor) to 
protect him. Tuitio is very pro- 
minent in Ostrogothic Italy ; " it was 
granted by the king himself, and was 
one of the methods by which lie 
preserved peace and order among the 
two races. The quickening of this 
Homan custom, and its special associa- 
tion with the king, may have been 
partly due to the Germanic idea of 
the king’s duty of protection (munt). 
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or lukewarmly yielded. It was a system in which he seems to 
have been a convinced believer, and he threw his wholeTieart 
and best energies into working it. His object w'as to civilise his 
own people in the environment of Eoman civilisation {civilitas). 
But he made no premature attempt to draw the two classes of 
his subjects closer, by breaking down lines of division. They 
were divided by religion and by legal status. So far as religion 
was concerned, the king was consistently tolerant, unlike the 
rulers of the Vandals and the Franks. His principle was : “We 
cannot impose religion because no one can be compelled to 
believe against his will ’’ — a maxim which might well have been 
pondered on by Eoman emperors.^ So extreme was his repug- 
nance to influencing the creed of his fellow-creatures that an 
anecdote was invented that he put to death a Catholic deacon 
for embracing Arianisni to please him. If there is any foundation 
for the story, there must have been other circumstances ; but it 
is good evidence as to his religious attitude ; if it was entirely 
invented, it proves his reputation.^ 

And just as he accepted the duality of religion, he accepted 
the dual system by which Goths and Eomans lived side by side 
as two distinct and separate peoples. He made no efforts to 
bring about fusion, his only aim was that the two nations should 
live together in amity. But little love was lost between them. 
The rude German barbarians despised the civilised Italians, and 
the Ostrogothic kingdom was overthrown before fusion could 
begin ; but the development in Visigothic Spain, under similar 
conditions, makes it probable that fusion would have ensued, 
if the Ostrogothic power had endured. It says much for Theo- 
deric’s authority and tact that he was able to hold an equal 
balance between the two peoples, and to attain so nearly in 
practice to the difficult ideal which he set before him : 

Tros Tyriusque mihi ntillo discrimine agetur. 

After his death the concealed impatience of the Goths under his 
pliilo-Eoman policy was soon to burst out and hurry them to 
disaster. 

Although he aimed at maintaining peaceful relations with 
the Emperor throughout his long reign, this concord was 

^ Religio^iemimperarenonpossumus, ® To the Jews also he extended 
quia riemo cogitur ut credat invitus* toleration and protection. Cassio- 
Cassiodorus, ii. 27. dorus, loo. cit. 
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threatened more than once, and there were even actual hostilities. 
A caifipaign which Theoderic undertook against the Gepids, in 
order to recover Sirmium and adjacent districts of the Prefecture 
of Italy which this people had occupied, led to a collision with 
the Imperial troops (a.I). 604-506). The events are obscure.^ It 
would seem that the Gepids yielded with little resistance, 
in consequence of internal dissensions. But the expedition 
which Theoderic sent against them aroused the suspicions of 
Anastasius. At this time the central provinces of the Balkan 
peninsula were exposed to the depredations of a Hun, named 
Mundo, who had organised a band of brigands. The government 
sent the Master of Soldiers, Sabinian, to capture him, and Sabinian 
was supported by a formidable force of allied Bulgarians. Mundo 
appealed for help to the Ostrogothic general Pitzias, who was 
engaged in completing the occupation of the territory wliich 
he had won from the Gepids. Our informants do not explain 
why he should have made the brigand’s cause his own, or regarded 
Sabinian’s movements as a threat to the Goths ; but he marched 
into Dacia and won a decisive victory over the Bulgarians. 
Mundo also inflicted a severe defeat on Sabinian at Horrea Margi.^ 
The key to this episode probably is that Anastasius viewed with 
alarm the Gothic occupation of the important frontier town of 
Sirmium ; he preferred that it should be in the hands of the 
Gepids rather than in those of his viceroy.^ After the defeat of 
Sabinian, he must have acquiesced in Theoderic’s restoration of 
the Prefecture of Italy to its old limits, for no further hostilities 
followed.^ 

These operations in the region of the Save were probably 
connected with an attempt to make his authority felt in the 
Pannonian province. Of the conditions in Noricum and Pannonia 


^ The sources are Ennodius, Pan. 
Tlieod, 277-280 ; Cassiodorus, Chron.^ 
sub 504 ; Marcellinus, Ohron., sub 505 ; 
Jordanes, Get, .300-301 ; Cassiodorus, 
Var. viii. 10. 4 ; Or. p. 473. There 
are difficulties in reconciling them. 
Cp. Hodgkin, iii. 438 sqq. ; Schmidt, 
Gesck der deutsclien Stdnime, i. 310. 

® The place is given by Marcellinus, 
who says nothing of Ostrogoths or 
Bulgarians, and by Jordanes, who does 
not mention Bulgarians. From En- 
nodius one might infer that the 
battle was fought in two sections ; 


he passes lightly over Sabiniani ducis 
abitionem turpissimarn. 

® The words of Ennodius are 
important : per foederati Mundonis 
adtrectationem Graeda est professa 
discordiarn, secum Bulgares suos in 
tutela deducendo. It is to bo observed 
that Mundo is described as an ally of 
the Ostrogoths. We are told nothmg 
of his subsequent fortunes. 

^ Ennodius, loc. cit^ ad limitem 
mum Momana regna remearunt. For 
the organisation of Sirmxan Pannonia 
by Theoderic see Cass. Var, iii. 23, 24. 
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at this time we have no clear idea. But we know that abOTt the 
year 507 Theoderic settled a portion of the Alamannic people 
in Parmonia, perhaps in Savia. The remnant of this people, 
after their defeat by Clovis (perhaps in a.d. 495), had wandered 
southward into Eaetia to escape the sword or the yoke of the 
victor. Clovis requested Theoderic to surrender them, and 
w^e possess Theoderio’s reply. He deprecated the Frank king’s 
desire to push his victory further. '' Hear the counsel,” he 
wrote, of one who is experienced in such matters. Those 
wars of mine have been profitable, the ending of which has been 
guided by moderation.” He took the Alamanni under his protec- 
tion and gave them a home within the borders of his kingdom.^ 
In his relations with foreign powers, Theoderic acted as an 
independent sovran. The four chief powers with which he had 
to reckon were the, Visigoths, the Burgundians, the Franks, and 
the Vandals. It was natural that he should look for special 
co-operation from the Visigoths, who were a kindred folk. But 
his policy at first was not to draw the Visigoths into a close 
intimate alliance, which might seem a threat to the other powers. 
He sought to form bonds of friendship with all the reigning 
houses, by means of matrimonial alliances. If he wedded one 
of his daughters to the Visigothic king, Alaric II., the other 
married Sigismund (a.d. 494), who became king of the Bur- 
gundians after his father Gundobad’s death. Theoderic him- 
self took as his second wife a Frankish princess, sister of Clovis. 
And his own sister married Thrasamund, king of the Vandals 
(a.d. 500). Thus he formed close ties with all the chief powers 
of the West.^ One object of this policy was doubtless to maintain 
the existing order of things, to preserve peace in western Europe, 


^ See Cassiodorus, Var. ii. 41 and Thus was founded Bavaria, 
cp. iii 50, where we see the Alamanni, ^ His niece married Hermanfrid, 
on their way from Baetia to Pannonia, king of the Thuringians. He adopted 

passing through Norioum. The date as a son the king of the Heruls 

of both these letters is 507. Also (Cassiodorus, Var. iv. 2). He gave 

Bnnodius, Pamg. o, xv. (this work Lilybaeum to his sister Amalafrida 

belongs to the same year). Cp. when she married Thrasamund, acc. 

Mommsen, Preface to Cassiod, pp. to Procopius, B.V. i. 8, 11, whose 

xxxiiL-xxxiv* ; I)ahn, Ron, der Germ, stsbtement is illustrated by an in- 

ix. i. p. 64. Parts of Noricum and scription on a boundary stone near 

Raetia were occupied about the year that town marking the fines inter 

500 by Marcomanni and Quadi coming Vandalos et IGoJtlioSf G,LL, x. 7232. 
from Bohemia, driven westward by Amalafrida Theodenanda (Dessau, 
the Slavs ; they were now known 8990) seems to be a different person 
under the name of Bajuvarii, from Theoderic’s sister, perhaps her 

Bavarians (cp. Jordanes, Get, 280). daughter. 
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and ^cure Italy against attack. But we can hardly be wrong 
in thinking that it was also the purpose of Theoderic to secure 
his own position in Italy, in relation to the Imperial power. 
He could hardly fail to foresee that the day might come when 
Anastasius or one of his successors might decide to bring Italy 
under his immediate government or to deal with himself as 
Zeno had dealt with Odovacar. To meet such a danger, it 
would be much to have behind him the support of the western 
powers. As the centre and head of a system, linking together 
the German royalties, he would be in a far stronger position in 
regard to his sovran at Constantinople than Odovacar had been 
standing alone. 

The family alliances of Theoderic did not avail to hinder war. 
He could not avert the inevitable struggle between the Franks 
and the Visigoths in Gaul No moment in his reign caused him 
perhaps more anxiety than when Clovis declared war upon 
Alaric. Theoderic did what he could. We have the three 
letters which he wrote at this crisis to Alaric, to Gundobad, and 
to Clovis himself.^ It was in vain. Theoderic promised armed 
help to his son-in-law. But for some reason he was unable to 
render it. It would seem that he had calculated that the 
Burgundians would not side with the Franks, and that they cut 
him off so that he could not reach Aquitaine in time to intervene 
in the struggle. On the field of Vouille (near Poictiers) the 
Visigothic king fell and Aquitaine was annexed to the dominion 
of the Franks (a.I). 507). But in the following years the generals 
of Theoderic conducted campaigns in Gaul. They succeeded in 
rescuing Arles and in saving Narbonensis for the Vivsigothic 
kingdom. They wrested Provence from Burgundy and annexed 
it to Italy. At the same time the personal power of Theoderic 
received another extension. The heir of Alaric was a child, 
and the government of his realm was consigned to Theoderic, 
who was his grandfather and most powerful protector. For 
the rest of his life Theoderic ruled Spain and Narbonensis. 
Thus no inconsiderable part of the western section of the old 
Roman Empire was under his sway : Spain, Narbonensis, and 
Provence, Italy and Sicily, the two provinces of Raetia, Noricum, 
part of Pannonia, and Dalmatia, 

^ Cass. Far. iii. 1, 2, 4. He also wrote a circular letter to the kings 
of the Thuringians, Heruls, and Vami, ^6. 3. 
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Thus the war in Gaul involved Theoderic, in spite o| his 
relations to the royal houses, in hostilities against both the 
Franks and the Burgundians. The Burgundian alliance does 
not seem to have led to any close intimacy. Gundobad re- 
mained an Arian tiE his death (a.d. 516), but he took good care 
to remain on friendly terms with Anastasius. His son Sigis- 
mund, Theoderic’s son-in-law, who succeeded him, had bj^B. ■ 
converted to Catholicism ^ by Avitus, the bishop of Vienne, 
and appears to have been completely in the hands of Avitus 
and the Catholic clergy. He looked to the Emperor as his 
overlord, and addressed him in almost servile terms.^ Theoderic 
was alarmed at the prospect of political intimacy between 
Burgundy and Constantinople, and he would not aUow Sigis- 
mund’s messengers to travel through Italy to the East.® The 
stramed relations betw^een the courts were shown by the circum- 
stance that the consulship of Eutharic was not accepted in 
Burgundy as the date of a.d. 519.^ Theoderic probably placed 
his hopes in his grandson Sigeric, who, though he had been 
converted to the Catholic creed, was not on good terms with 
his father. His mother was dead, and Sigismund had taken a 
second wife. We know nothing authentic of the breach between 
father and son, but the end was that Sigeric was put to death 
by his father’s orders (a.d. 522).® Theoderic prepared for war 
to avenge his grandson, but it was the Franks, not the Ostro- 
goths, who were to punish Sigismund. It was not to their mind 
that Theoderic should have a free hand in Burgundy, and 
moving more quickly, they captured Sigismund and his family 
and subdued a part of the kingdom. An Ostrogothic force 
arrived afterwards and annexed the district between the Is4re 
and the Durance to Theoderic’s reahn (a.d. 523).® 

The war between the Franks and Visigoths seems to have 
led to friction between Theoderic and the Emperor. In that 
struggle Clovis posed as the champion of Cathohc orthodoxy, 
going forth to drive the Arian heresy from the confines of Gaul, 

^ Avitus, G. Arianos, p. 2. The quam ilU praesse delectaL 


letters and works of Avitus, and the 
Vita of Caesarius, bishoj) of Arles, 
throw some general light on the 
history of Burgundy during the first 
quarter of the sixth century. 

2 Avitus, Bpp, 93 and 94. He 
writes for instance : vester quide^n est 
populus mens et plus me servire vohis 


3 Ep, 94. 

4 GJ.L. xii. 1500. 

* Marius A vent,, sub a. A legend 
grew up that his stepmother, whom 
he had insulted, accused him of 
treason, Gregory of Tours, H.F. iii. 5. 

® Cassiodorus, Var. viii. 10. 8. Op. 
Vita Oaesarii, i 00, 
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and all tlie sympathies of the Gallo-Roman Church were with 
the Franks. The Emperor afterwards showed his approbation 
of the Merovingian king by conferring upon him the honorary 
consulship.^ Theoderic meanwhile was supporting the Visi- 
goths, and we may conjecture that his Gallic policy was dis- 
approved by Anastasius, who (a.d. 508) despatched a squadron 
4 ^ hundred ships to ravage the coasts of Apulia.^ 

Tho ecclesiastical relations between Rome and Constantinople 
affected the political situation in Italy, more or less, throughout 
the reign of Theoderic.^ This was partly due to the fact that 
the great Roman families were now all Christian, and many of 
the senators held strong opinions on the subject of the schism 
which the Henotikon of Zeno had provoked. Festus had taken 
advantage of his political mission to Constantinople in a.d. 497 
to attempt to heal the schism. He told the Emperor that he 
had hopes of inducing the Pope Anastasius to sign the Heno- 
tikon. But when he returned to Italy the Pope was dead.^ 
Festus, however, only represented the opinion of part of the 
Senate. There was a marked division in the views of the 
senators, of whom an influential section were opposed to any 
compromise on the theological question. This difference of 
opinion led to a bitter struggle over the election of a new Pope. 
Two men were elected on the same day (November 22, a.d. 498), 
Laurentius, the candidate of Festus and the party of reconcilia- 
tion, and Symmachus, supported by the orthodox, who were 
prepared to make no concessions. Two rival Popes were 
enthroned in Rome, each upheld by strong and determined 
partisans, and for years the city was disturbed by sanguinary 
tumults.® An appeal w^as made to Theoderic to decide between 


^ Gregory of Tours, Hist Fr, ii. 38 
ab Anastasio imperatore codecillos de 
comulato accepit . . . ab ea die 
tamquam consul aut augustus est 
vocitatus. The expression taynquam 
consul seems to be equivalent here to 
ex consule, the official title of honorary 
consuls {augustus seems to be a 
mistake of Gregory ; if Clovis did 
assume it, it certainly was not con- 
ferred on him). In the Lex Salica 
(ed. Behrcnd, p. 125) Clovis is called 
proconsul. Mommsen has suggested 
that this is a mistake for praeceUus. 
It is possible that Gregory has con- 


fused consulship with proconsulship, 
and that Anastasius really conferred 
an honorary x:)roconsulship. This, 
perhaps, is less likely. 

2 Marcellinus, Chron., siih a. The 
sliips carried 8000 soldiers. 

® This has been best elucidated by 
Sundwall, op. cit., which I have used 
much in what follows. Pfeiischifter’s 
Theod. und die Kathol. Kirche is 
indispensable. 

* Died November 19, 498. 

® Cp. Theodore Lector, ii. 17. The 
most prominent supporter of Sym- 
machus was Faustus. 
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the two claimants. It is a remarkable episode in the histo^ 
of the Church that such a question should be referred to an 
Arian. As the tranquillity of Italy was in peril, the ruler could 
not stand aloof, and he consented to give a decision. He was 
conscious of his obhgations to Festus, but the clergy, especially 
the clergy of North Italy, were as a body adherents of Sym- 
inachus, and it was in favour of Symmaehus that Theo(^ 

decided (a.d. 499). ^ ^ 

But the matter was not finally settled by the king’s arbitra- 
nient. The behaviour of Symmaehus was aggressive and un- 
compromising/ and charges were brought against him, which 
were submitted to a synod held two years later. He was 
acquitted and recognised as the legitimate bishop of Eome,’^ 
but his conduct alienated Theoderic, and no steps were taken to 
remove or suppress Laurentius, who continued to maintain his 
papal pretensions at Eome for the next few years. But in 
A.B, 506 there was a revulsion of feeling. The adherents of 
Laurentius were chiefly men who considered the maintenance 
of close relations with the Imperial court a fundamental interest 
of Italy. But their Italian sentiments were aroused by the 
incidents connected with Sirmium. Here their sympathy was 
with Theoderic, and it seems highly probable that the hostilities 
between the troops of Anastasias and those of his viceroy in 
Dacia were partly at least responsible for a general change of 
opinion in favour of Symmaehus.^ This made the position of 
Laurentius impossible, and he was obliged to retire before the 
end of A.B. 506. 

Thus ten years after the settlement which had been arranged 
between Theoderic and the Emperor, the policy of the Gothic 
ruler had brought it about that Italy presented a united front, 
and the influence of Constantinople now reached its lowest 
point. The Church and the Senate were united against the 
East on the ecclesiastical question. In the spring of a.b. 507 
Ennodius, one of the leading dignitaries of the Italian Church, 

wasTprobably early summer 602: 
Sundwall, op. cit. p. 206. Its enemies 
called it the JSynodus absolutioim in- 
congrumt and it was defended in a 
pamphlet by Ennodius, Libellus pro 


^ He addressed a letter to the 
Emperor, to which the Emperor after 
some delay replied by a manifesto, and 
Symmaehus rejoined in a rather 
violent A|)ologetic, which will be 
found in Thiel, Epp. E. Pont. p. 700 


sqq, 


2 The date of the Synodus Palmaris 
VOL. I 


® Sundwall, p. 212. 


2 H 
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pionounced Ms Panegyric on the Arian king.^ But tMs situa- 
tion was only momentary. Hitherto Theoderic had followed 
the example of Odovacar in basing his government on close 
co-operation with the great Roman families, members of which 
were chosen to fill the Mghest civil posts, especially the Prefecture 
of Rome and the Praetorian Prefecture of Italy. But from 
t.®^^time forward we can mark the beginning of a new policy. 
Probus Paustus Niger, who had been the leading champion of 
Symmachus in the conflict over the Papal throne, is indeed 
Prefect of Italy from a.d. 607-512, but we find new men, who 
do not belong to the senatorial circle, appointed Prefects of 
the Oity.^ It was apparently the aim of Theoderic to diminish 
his dependence on the Senate. At Ravenna he had gathered 
round him a circle of other ministers of provincial origin who 
were devoted to Ms interests. To such were entrusted the 
financial offices ; from such were generally selected the Master 
of Offices and the Quaestor. 

Of Theoderic’s acts and policy throughout the rest of the 
reign of Anastasius we know very little. He looked with favour 
on the vain attempts of Vitalian to restore the unity of the 
Church, and was ready to co-operate with Pope Hormisdas to 
bring it about.^ It would be a mistake to read into Ms 
wMch was probably issued in a.d. 512, any design of diminishing 
the power or prestige of the senatorial classes.^ Throughout 
the provinces Romans and Goths alike were constantly attempt- 
ing to encroach upon the lands of their neighbours ; many acts 
of violence occurred ; ^ and the principal object of the Edict seems 
to have been to put an end to these illegalities and disorders. 


^ Snndwall, pp, 42-43, has fixed the 
date. 

Aga^htus, 507-509, followed by 
Artemidorus, and then Argolicus. 
Simdwall, p. 215. 

® Hormisdas succeeded Symmachus 
in 514. It may be mentioned here 
that it was in these tw ’’0 pontificates 
that the Scythian monk Dionysius 
Exiguus worked at Rome under 
the auspices of the Roman Church, 
translating into Latin the “ Apos- 
tolical Canons” and the Canons of 
the great Councils. This coUeetion, 
to which he added the Canons of 
the Council of Sardica and the African 
Councils, became authoritative, and 


protected the chancery of the church 
of Rome (where Greek was little 
known) from being imposed upon by 
forgeries. Dionysius also established 
the custom of dating events from the 
Nativity, and introduced the cycle 
of 532 years ( = 28 solar cycle x 19 
lunar cycle), invented by Victorius 
of Aquitaine for the computation 
of Easter. Eor his w^orks see P.A. 
67. Maassen, Gesoh. der Quellen u. der 
Liu. des OanoniscJien Rechtes, vol. i. 

^ See Gaudenzi’s article in Zeit- 
schrift der Savigny-Stiftmig, vii. 1, 
1886. 

t Cassiodorus, Var. viii. 2J7. 
L4crivain, Le Senate 178 sqq. 
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Tlie relations between Ravenna and Constantinople we-^e 
never cordial. Italians who were banished from Italy by Theo- 
deric were treated with marked favour at the Byzantine court, 
and received posts in the Imperial service. We learn this fact 
from. Priscian, the distinguished African grammarian, who, 
leaving the realm of the Vandals, had settled in Constantinople 
and sympatliised with the national feeling of the Italians agaipi^ 
Gothic rnle.^ The presence of these exiles, who, w-e 111^;^^ be 
certain, maintained a frequent correspondence with their f,riends 
in Rome, is a circumstance which must not be lost sight of in 
studying the relations of Theoderic with the Emperor and with 
the Roman Senate. 

It is remarkable that Theoderic, who was educated at Con- 
stantinople and was imbued with sincere admiration for Greek 
and Roman civihsation, was illiterate. It is recorded that he 
was unable to write his owm name. He caused a gold stencil 
plate to be pierced with the four letters legi (I have read), so 
that he could sign documents by drawing a pen through the 
holes.^ 

Theoderic chose Ravenna, the city of Honorius and Placidia 
and Valentinian, as his capital. The Emperors w^ho reigned in 
the days of Ricimer had seldom resided in the palace of the 
Laurelwood (Lauretuni), but Odovacar had made it his home. 
Theoderic built a new” palace in another part of the city, and 
erected beside it a new” church dedicated to St. Martin, in which 
his Arian Goths worshipped. Of the palace only a wall, if any- 

^ Priscian, Paneg. in Anastas, vv. to write at all The same device 
242 sqq. V. 265 expresses the hope was adopted by the illiterate Emperor 
tliat Gothic rule will not last long : Justin, according to Procopius {E.A. 

.6). In Anon. Val. loc. cit, quattuor 
utraque Koma tibi nam spero pareat uni. Utteras legi habentem has manuscript 

...... jr • 1 i; Cl u authority and is read by the latest 

Pmciaa .vas a friend ot Symmaehus. editor, Cessi ; op. the passage of 

, . . « Av TT A j oLPo/yvwva.1 rri AcirLpiav (pojprj duvarai). 

' Tiie oldrea<4gwasreffir,andValesius 
tiouters^ x.t). inserted Theod. after habentem. But 

2 Anon. Val 79, where, however, it the signature Theod or Theodo-EIOTIS 
seems to be implied that at the end has more than four letters. A. J. 
of ten years he had learned to write Evans (Antiquarian Researches in 
the four letters. If there is any truth Illyricum» Part III. pp. 22, 23), 
in this we must suppose that the with the text of Valesius before him, 
letters were arranged in an elaborate thought that a monogram of Theo- 
monograin, which would explain the doricus is meant such as is found on 
use of a stencil plate, without having coins and on an engraved gem, 
recourse to the inference of the apparently a seal of an official of 
chronicler that Theoderic was unable Theoderic., 
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t^ng, remains. But the church, one . of the fine works of the 
Eavennate school of architecture, still stands. It was after- 
wards dedicated to St. Apollinaris, and is known as San Apollinare 
Nuovo.^ Of the mosaic pictures which adorn the nave only 
those which are aloft near the roof, — scriptural scenes, — and 
the figures between the windows, belong to Theoderic’s reign ; 

decoration of the church was not completed till thirty years 
am&Niis death.^ We may assume that it was he who built 
the Arian baptistery which survives as S. Maria in Cosmedi.n. 
It is interesting to learn that near the State factories at the port 
of Classis he drained a portion of the marshes and planted an 
orchard.^ 

Kavenna has another famous memorial of Theoderic, the 
round mausoleum which he built for himself. It was covered 


by a cupola consisting of a single piece of Istrian limestone, the 
circumference of which is provided with twelve handles, intended, 
without doubt, to lift by means of ropes and drop into its place 
this wonderful inverted basin.’’ ^ We must suppose that the 
body of the king once lay in the sepulchre which was designed 
to receive it. What befell it is a matter for conjecture ; we only 
know that three hundred years later the tomb had long been 
empty.^ 

Under the rule of Theoderic, Italy is said to have enjoyed 
peace, prosperity, and plenty, such as she had not known for 
many a long year„ His success was due not only to his political 
and military capacity, but also to his rigorous though humane 
ideal of justice. The praises of Italian panegyrists are borne 

like a cross with equal arms, and must 
have been inspired by some Bom an 
sepulchral edifice: Bivoira acknow- 
ledges the Impulse given by Theoderic 
to a.rt, M public works were 
carried out by his direction, e.g. the 
restoration of the aqueducts of 
B.aveima, of the walls of Borne, and 
of the Theatre of Pompey ; the 
construction of baths at Verona. 
Literature as well as ‘ art flourished 
under Theoderic. Cassxodoriis, Boe- 
thius, and Eimodius were the most 
distinguished writers, but they do 
not exhaust the list. 

® This is recorded by Agnellus 
(who wrote in the ninth Century), 
Lib. Pont, (in Bcr. r. Lang.) p. 304. 
The sarcophagus W'as a porphyry urn. 


^ See Bivoira, Lombardic Archie 
tectnre, i. 40 sqq. The Corinthian 
capitals in the nave and the ambo 
are of Byzantine workmanship. The 
palace of Theoderic is represented in 
the mosaics. The round campanile 
belongs to the ninth century {ib* 
45). 

2 Cp. Dalton, Byz. Art, 350. See 
below, vol. ii. p. 285. 

® Bex Theodericus , . . fabricis suis 
amoena coniugenSj sterilipalude siccata, 
hos hortos stiavi pomorum fecunditate 
ditavit. O.LL. xi. 10; Jordanes, 
Get. 151. 

^ B-ivoira, ib. 54. He remarks on 
the ability displayed in the construc- 
tion of the building and its excellent 
proportions. Internally it is shaped 
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out by the verdict of one who was afterwards employed in ac^ve 
hostility against Theoderic’s successors. If a Ravennate chron- 
icler asserts that the king ‘‘ did nothing wrong {nihil perperam 
gessit),^ the historian Procopius makes a statement, hardly less 
unqualified, in regard to the justice of the administration, and 
dwells on the deserved devotion which his subjects entertained 
towards him.^ The peace and plenty of his times are illust^gda 
with vivid hyperboles in an Itahan chronicle.^ Mejipffims 
from divers provinces used to throng to him. For so perfect 
was the public order that if a man wished to leave his silver or 
gold in his field, it was respected as much as if it were within 
the walls of a town. This was shown by. the fact that he built 
no new gates for any town in all Italy, nor were the gates of 
any town ever closed. Any one could go about his business 
at any hour of the night just as if it were day. In his time sixty 
modii of wheat cost a solidus, and thirty amphorae of wine were 
sold for the same price.” ^ If this cheapness of provisions was 
normal, it would be one of the most convincing signs of the 
prosperity of Italy under Theoderic’s government. But not- 
withstanding the improvement in their material conditions and 
in their general security, we can hardly believe that the Italians, 
with the barbarians settled in their midst, regarded themselves 
as steeped in felicity. 

^ Anon. Val. 00. solidus for a modius {Misopogon, 369), 

2 The encomium of Procopius will i.e, about a slnlling. In the sixth 
be found m E.G. i. 1. century 16 artabae of Egyptian wheat 

® Anon. Val. 72, 73. The laudatory were sold for two solid! (Pap. Cairo, 
notices in this chronicler were perhaps i. 67062). An artaba is generally 
inspired by the Panegyric of Ennodius. reckoned =3|- modii, but at this time 
See Dumoulin’s article in Bevue Ms- it was eq.uated with 3 modii (see tables 
torique, 1902. in Pap, Cairo, ii. 67138), so that the 

^ Thus a modius of wheat ( = about price was solidus = about 6d. a 
2 gallons) cost 2|d., or a bushel cost modius. On the other hand, in the 
lOd, and a quarter 6s. 8d. As the accounts of Ammonius [ib.) we find 
P,oman amphora was nearly 6 gallons, 25 art. sold for 99| keratia, or 1 art. for 
a gallon of wine cost less than Id. Jth solidus and 1 modius for 8Jd. (or 
The price of wheat in Julian’s time somewhat more if the solidus was 
was between i^th and -J^th of a equated with 22 instead of 24 keratia). 
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OK THE TEAETORIAN PREFECTS OF THE EAST UNDER ARASTASIUS 

^•i^orgliesi, Les Prefets de PrSreT 370 2 u Vv 

or satisfactory. The dates in O F’’ results are 

The following seem to be fairly oSTio ® 

(C./. vii 39 4. i 99 • Matronianus, A.D. 491 , July 

^96. Feb 13 (C J IfS (J°i^Mal. xyi. p 392) 

(ib. X. 16 13 E 19 i\ pi? ’ Euphemuis, a.d. 496, April 1-Aug. 21 

• the moih lull: wZi ^ “• 22, bnt 

A.U. 506, April 19-606, Noy.’ 20^rr4 ’ Eustathius, 

511-612 (Cyrhlus, Vita S. Sabas m 290 294 ■ 
chronological indications in John Lyd idi ^7 •’ SF 
learn that Zoticns held office for h>L’ ^ 

4.B. 547. Ajril I-De. I 27 Tl .T, “ Tl’ ff“‘i 

ST?; 3Tefr?£iTr>T “T! 

aito 6(» (op. a. vii, i, 5 , „ J j„ held offl^ 

Of Marinus we haye the limits 498 (John Lyd' ih 361 
which year he was ex-Pr Pr I'toior, m i - ™ 

was influential with AnlstaSi S ^7)- He 

he. cit.), and it rto be Xj ^ (CyrUlus, 

speaking of him as the Em Ws 

him as a ohaHularim (a.d. 511) The iSnle of <iescribes 

him as partly responsible for t^ eecleiksticirm 

caused the riot of Nov P' i. measures which 

Chron., a r Silkiwhl 

Prefect in that year hayinu succppJ ,^„“i“l®eture that he became 
from John Lyd.^ir’irTaTBoX^,^^^^ f°Uow 

succeeded PolLr^us In to! f .f immediately 

appointed onrSiasSi ^1' ^ 

(John Lyd. m^0T prisln"?rm^^^^^ 

the old tradition of the ciyil^se^^ice^ SJ’ to' 

scholastious cp. Macarius, Horn. 15 42 in Milp^^P tru“mg of the 

Marmus is meant by the Mcm/«„„'’ ^^xiy. 604.— 

f u 96 i 15, as is" Sen?rrthe1:ntort“^' 

Prefect again under Justin in a.d 619 (D J t 5 ®^°«un 

npipnama) says expressly that the patrician 
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Appion was appointed €7rap)(os 7rpaiT(t>f)uov avaroXrjs and sent Ao 
the East on the outbreak of the Persian War. This seems to har- 
monise with Joshua Styl. lv.p.44,who states that Appion the hyparch 
was at Edessa in May 503. But it would be very strange for a 
Praet. Prefect to proceed himself to the seat of war to supervise the 
commissariatj and we should naturally take hyparch to mean the 
officer called prefect of the camp, 6 rov crTparoTriBoit eVapyos 
(Procopius, B.V, i. 11), both here and ib, Ixx., where we learn 
Calliopius became hyparch in May 404, an office which he ^ip<lpied 
till 506, ih. xcix. We cannot suppose Calliopius to have been 
Praet. Prefect, as the post was held by Constantine and Eustathius 
in 505-506, and it is a little difficult to interpret hyparch differently 
in the two cases. But we have to take into consideration the 
statement of John Lyd. iii. 17 that Anastasius was ^ ‘moved with 
anger against Appion,’’ ai'Spos €^o)((DT(iTov /cat Koiv<x>vri<TavTos avro) 
TT/S" PmnXeias ore KwaSi/s' 6 Ilepcr?;? i<l>X^ypatv€, Aeovrlov rvjv 
iTrapyorr/ra SiiTrovros, This seems to mean that Appion was 
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